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AVRITTEN  BY  HIMSElrt 


MY  OWN  LIFE. 


IT  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of 
himself  without  vanity ;  therefore  I  shall  be  short. 
It  may  be  thought  an  instance  of  vanity  that*  I  pre- 
tend at  all  to  write  my  life ;  but  this  Narrative  shall 
contain  little  more  than  the  History  of  my  writings ; 
asy  indeed,  almost  all  my  life  has  been  spent  in  lite- 
rary pursuits  and  occupations.  The  first  success  of 
most  of  my  writings  was  not  such  as  to  be  an  object 
of  vanity. 

I  WAS  horn  the  26th  of  April  1711,  old  style,  at 
Edinburgh.  I  was  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father 
and  mother :  My  father *s  family  is  a  branch  of  the 
Earl  of  Home's,  or  Hume's ;  and  my  ancestors  had 
been  proprietors  of  the  estate  which  my  brother  pos- 
sesses,  for  several  generations.  My  mother  was 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  President  of  #ie 
College  of  Justice :  The  title  of  Lord  Halkeitpn 
came  by  succession  to  her  brother.  ^ 

My  family,  however,  was  not  rich„  and  being 
myself  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  acaording 
to  the  mode  of  my  country,  was  of  course  very  slen- 
der.   My  fiither,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  pairts,  died 
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.  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me  with  an  elder  bro- 
ther and  a  sister,  under  the  care  of  our  mother,  a 
woman  of  singular  merit,  who,  though  young  and 
handsome,  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  rearing  and 
educating  of  her  children.  I  passed  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  education  with  success,  and  was 
seized  very  early  with  a  passion  for  literature,  whidi 
has  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great 
source  of  my  enjoyments.  My  studious  disposition, 
my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  family  a  notkm 
that  the  law  was  a  proper  profession  for  me ;  but  I 
found  an  unsurmountable  aversion  to  every  thing  but 
the  puifeuits  of  philosophy  and  general  learning ;  and 
while  they  &ncied  I  was  paring  upon  Voet  and 
Vinnitis,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I 
was  secretly  devouring. 

Mt  very  slender  fortune,  however,  being  unsuit* 
able  to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being  a  litde 
brc^en  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or 
rather  forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering 
into  a  more  active  scene  of  life.  In  1734  I  .went  to 
Bristol,  with  some  recommendations  to  eminent  mer* 
chants ;  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  scene  totally 
unsuitable  to  me.  I  went  over  to  France  with  a 
vkw  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  countiy  retreat ; 
and  I  there  laid  that  plan  o[  life  which  I  have  stoadily 
and  successfully  pursued*  I  resolved  to  Vfiakc  a 
very  rigid  fingality  wpfdy  my  deficiency  of  for- 
tune, tp  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency,  and 
to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible,  except  the 
improvement  of  my.  talentsin  literature* 

DvRiiTG  my  retreat  in  France,  first  at  Rheim^, 
but  chiefly  at  La  Flecbe,  in  Anjou,  I  composed,  my 
Trealm  pf  Hummt  JSbture.     After  passing  three 
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years  very  agreeably  in  Uiat  country,  I  came  ov^  to 
London  m  1737.  In  the  end  of  1738,  I  pnblished 
my  Treatise,  and  immediately  went  down  to  my 
mother  and  my  brother,  who  lived  at  his  country^ 
house,  and  was  employed  himself  .very  judiciously 
and  successfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune* 
*  N£V£](  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate 
than  my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature*  It  fell  dead^  \ 
bam  Jrom  the  pressy  without  reaching  such  dis< 
tinf^on  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zea- 
lots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  sanguine 
temper,  I  very  soon  recovered  the  blow,  and  prose- 
cuted vdth  great  ardour  my  studies  in  thje  cojmtry. 
In  1742  I  printed  at  Edinburgh  the  first  part  of  my 
Essays :  The  work  was  favourably  received,  and 
soon  made  me  entirely  forget  my  former  disappoints 
ment.  I  continued  with  my  mother  and  brewer  in 
the  country,  and  in  that  time  recovered  the  knowkdge 
of  the  Greek  language  which  I  had  too  much  ne« 
g^lected  in  my  early  youth. 

In  1745  I  received  a  letter  from  the  marquis  of 
Annandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him  in 
England ;  I  found  also,  that  the  friends  and  &mily 
of  that  young  nobleman  were  desirous  of  putting 
him  uinder  my  care  and  direction,  fc»r  the  state  of  his 
mind  and  health  required  it.— I  lived  with  him  a 
twelvemonth.  My  appointments  during  that  time 
made  a  considerable  accession  to  my  small  fortune* 
I  then  received  an  invitation  from  General  St*  Chur 
to  attend  him  as  a  secretary  to  his  expeditibni  which 
was  at  first  meant-  against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an 
incursion  on  the  coast  of  France.  Next  year,  to 
wit,  1747, 1  received  an  invitation  from  the  General 
to  attend  \&m  in  the  ssime  station  in  his  military  em- 
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fctassy  to  the  courts  of  Viaina.  and  Turiiu  I  theQ 
wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  ^ 
these  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  General,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and  Captain  Grant,  now 
General  Grant. .  These  two  years  were  ahnost  the 
only  interruptions  which  my  studies  have  received, 
during  the  course  of  my  life :  I  passed  them  agree- 
ably, and  in  good  company ;  and  my  appointments,' 
with  my  frugality,  had  made  me  reach  a  fortune, 
which  I  called  independent,  though  most  of  my 
£riends  were  inclined  to  smile  when  J  said  so: 
In  short,  I  was  now  master  of  near  a  thousand 
ppun4s. 

I  HAD  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want 
of  success  in  publishing  the  Treatise  of  Hunian  Na- 
ture, had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner  than  the 
matter,  and  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  yery  usual 
indiscretion,  in  going  to  the  press  too  early.  I  there- 
fore cast  the  first  part  of  that  work  anew  in  the  In- 
quiry concerning  Human  Understanding,  which  was 
published  while  I  was  at  Turin.  But  this  piece  was 
at  first  little  more  successful  than  the  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature.  On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had 
the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on 
account  of  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  while 
my  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected, A  new.  edition,  which  had  been  published 
at  London,  of  my  Essays,  moral  and  political,  met 
not  with  a  much  better  reception. 

Such  is  the  force  of  natural  temper,  that  these 
disappointments  made  Uttle  or  no  impression  on  me, 
I  went  down  in  1749,  and  lived  two  years  with  my 
brother  at  his  country-house,  for  my  mother  was 
now  dead.     I  there  composed  the  second  part  of  my 
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Essajr,  which  I  Called  Political  Discourse^^  and  also 
my  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^ 
which  is  another  part  of  my  Treatise  that  1  cast 
anew.  Meanwhile  my  bookseller,  A.  Millar,  in- 
fiirmed  me  that  my  former  publications,  (all  but  the  «  * 

unfortunate  Treatise)  were  beginning  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation ;  that  the  sale  of  them  was  gra- 
dually increasing,  and  that  new  editions  were  de<( 
manded.  Answers  by  Reverends  and  Right  Reve- 
rends came  out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I  found, 
by  Dr.  Warburton's  railing,  that  the  books  were 
beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good  company.  How- 
ever, I  had  a  fixed  resolution,  which  I  inflexibly 
maintained,  never  to  reply  to  any  body;  and  not 
being  very  irascible  in  my  temper,  I  have  easily  kept 
mjrself  clear  of  all  literary  squabbles.  These 
symptoms  of  a  rising  reputation  gave  me  encou- 
ragement, as  I  was  ever  more  disposed  to  see  the  fa- 
vourable than  unfavourable  side  of  things ;  a  turn  of 
mind  which  it  is  more  happy  to  possess,  than  to  be 
bom  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year^ 

In  1751  I  removed  from  the  country  to  the  town^ 
flie  true  scene  for  a  man  of  letters^  In'  1752  were 
published  at  Edinbur^,  where  I  then  lived,  my  Po- 
litical Discourses,  the  only  work  of  mine  that  was 
successful  on  the  first  publication.  It  was  well  re-» 
ceived  abroad  and  at  home.  In  the  same  year  was 
published,  at  London,  my  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals ;  which,  in  my  own  opinion 
(who  ought  not  to  judge  on  that  subject)  is  of  all  my 
writings,  historical,  philosophical,  or  literaiy,  incom- 
parably the  best.  It  came  unnoticed  and  unob- 
served into  the  world. 
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Iir  1752  the  Faculty  of  AdvocatM  chose  me  their 
Librarian,  an  office  from  which  I  received  little  or  no 
emolument,  but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a 
lai^  library.  I  then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  thie 
History  of  England ;  but  being  frightened  with  the 
notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  through  a  period  of 
1700  years,  I  commenced  with  the  acccssicm  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when  I  thought  the  misre* 
presentations  of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take  place. 
I  was,  I  own,  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the 
success  of  this  work.  I  /thought  that  I  was  the  only 
historian  that  liad  at  once  neglected  present  power, 
interest,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  preju* 
dices ;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited  to  every  capa* 
city,  I  expected  proportional  applause.  But  miser- 
able was  my  disappointment :  I  was  assailed  by  one 
cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even  detes- 
tation ;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  Whig  and  Tory, 
churchman  and  sectary,  freethinker,  and  religionist, 
patriot  and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  against  the 
•man  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and 
after  the  first  ebullitions  of  their  furv  were  over, 
what  was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I 
scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three,  king- 
doms, considerable  for  rank  or  letters,  that  could  en- 
dure the  book.  I  must  only  .except  the  primate  of 
England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Stone,  which  seem  two  odd  exceptions.  These 
dignified  prelates  separately  sent  me  a  message  not 
to  be  discouraged. 


I  WA89  hovvevar  I  confess,  dtscoumged;   and 

had  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  breaking  out  be« 
tween  France  and  Ei^Iand,  1  had  certainly  retired  to 
some  provincial  town  ef  the  former  kingdom,  have 
changed  my  name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to 
my  native  country.  But  as  this  scheme  was  not  now 
practicable,  and  the  subsequent  volume  was  con- 
siderably advanced,  I  resolved  Ut  pick  up  courage 
and  to  persevere. 

In  this  interval,  I  published  at  London  my  Na« 
tural  History  of  Religion,  along  with  some  other 
small  pieces :  Its  public  entry  was  rather  obscure, 
except  only  that  Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  against 
it,  v/ith  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and 
scurrility,  which  distinguish  the  Warburtonian 
school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some  consolation 
for  the  otherwise  indifferent  reception  of  my  per^^ 
formance. 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  &11  of  the  first  vo* 
lume,  vtras  published  the  second  volume  of  my  His- 
rtory,  containing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  till  the  Revolution.  This  performance  happened 
to  giv&  less  displeasure  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  better 
received.  It  not  only  rose  itself,  but  helped  to  buoy 
up  its  unfortunate  brother. 

But  though  I  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that 
the  Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  bestowing  all 
places,  both,  in  the  state  and  in  literature,  I  was  so 
little  inclined  to  yield  to  their  senseless  clamour,  that 
in  above  a  hundred  cdterations,  which  farther  study, 
reading,  or  recollection  engaged  me  to  make  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of 
them  invariably  to  the  Tory  side.     It  is  ridiculous 
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to  consider  the  Englidi  constitution  before  that  ipcm 

riod  as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty* 

In  1759  I  published  my  History  of  the  House  of 

Tudor.  The  clamour  against  this  performance  was 
almost  equal  to  that  against  the  History  of  the  two 
first  StuartSr  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  particu- 
larly qbnpxious.  But  I  was  now  callous  {^;ainst  the 
impressions  of  public  folly,  and  continued  very  peace- 
ably and  contentedly  in  my  retreat  ^t  Edinbui^h,  tt 
finish,  in  two  volumes,  the  more  early  part  of  the 
English  History,  which  I  gave  to  the  publip  in  1761^ 
with  tolerabjie,  and  but  tolerable,  success. 

But  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  winds  and 
seasons  to  which  my  writings  had  been  exposed, 
they  had  still  been  making  such  advances,  that  the 
copy-money  given  ipie  by  the  booksellers  much  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  formerly  known  in  England;  I  wps 
become  not  only  independent,  but  opulent.  I  re-f 
tired  to  my  native  country  of  Scotland,  determined 
nev^  mope  to  set  my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining 
the  satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a  request 
to  one  great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of 
friendship  to  any  of  them.  As  I  was  now  turned  of 
fifty,  I  thought  of  passing  all  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
this  philosophical  manner,  when  I  received,  in  176S| 
an  invitation  fi*om  the  earl  of  Hertford,  with  wliom 

...  »•  •-.      ..  J  I  w  «...  ^^ 

'}  was  |Lot  in  th;  lea^t  acquainted,  to  attend  him  on 
\as  (embassy  to  Paris,  with  a  near  prpspect  of  being 
fiippointed  secretary  to  the  embassy}  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  of  perfqrming  the  function^  of  that  office* 
This  offer,  however  inviting,  I  at  first  Reclined,  both 
because  I  was  reluctant  to  begin  connexions  widi 
|]ie  great,  and  because  I  was  afi*aid  that  the  civilities 
imd  gay  coiqpany  of  Paris  would  {«)ve  disagreeably 


ta  a  person  (rf  n^  a^  and  huiaourf  But  on  his  Lord* 
ship's  repeating  the  iiivitfttion,. I  accepted  of  it.  I 
haYC  eyery  reason,  both  of  pleasure  and  interest,  to 
thkik  myself  happy  in  iny  connexions  with  that  no- 
bknum,  as  well  as  afterwards  with  his  brother  Gene* 
nd  Conway. 

Thoss  who  have  not  seen  the  strat^  effects  of 
modes,  will  never  imagine  the  reception  I  met  wilh 
at  Psffis,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  sta* 
tions.  The  more  I  resiled  from  their  excessive 
civilities,  the  more  I  was  loaded  with  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  in  living  at  Paris^ 
from  the  great  number  of  sensible,  knowing,  and 
polite  <:pmpany  with  which  that  city  abounds  above 
all  places  in  the  universe.  I  thought  once  of  set- 
tling there  for  life. 

I  WAS  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy ;  and, 
in  summer,  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me,  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  was  Charge 
d^Affa^es  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginhing  of 
1766,  I  left  Paris,  and  next  summer  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  same  view  as  formerly,  of  burying 
myself  jn  a  philosophical  retreat.  I  returned  to  that 
place,  not  richer,  but  with  much  more  money,  and  a 
much  larger  income,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford's 
friendships  than  I  left  it,  and  I  was  desirous  of  trying 
what  superfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had  formerly 
made  an  es^perimeitt  of  a  competency.  But  in  1767 
I  received  from  Mr.  Comvay  an  invitation  to  be  Un» 
dcr-secretary ;  and  this  invitation,  both  the  character 
of  the  person,  and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hert* 
Jord,  prevented  me  from  declining.  I  returned  to 
^i^iburgh  in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I  possessed  ^ 
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revenue  of  lOOOA  a  year)  healthy,  and  tfaoii^  some* 
what  stricken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  oi  enjoying 
long  my  ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  my 
reputation. 

In  spring  1775  I  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in 
my  bowels,  which  at  first  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has 
since,  as  I  apprehend  it,  b^ome  mortal  and  incur- 
able.  I  now  reckon  upon  a  speedy  dissolution.  I 
have  suffered  very  little  pain  from  my  disorder ;  and 
what  is  more  strange,  have,  notwithstanding  the  great 
decline  of  my  person,  never  suffered  a  moment's 
abatement  of  my  spirits ;  insomuch,  that  w^e  I  to 
name  a  period  of  my  life  which  I  should  most  choose 
to  pass  over  again,  I  mi^t  be  tempted  to  point  to 
this  later  period*  I  possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever 
in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  company.  I  con- 
sider, besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty-five,  by  dying, 
cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and  though 
I  see  many  symptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's 
breaking  out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,  I  knew 
that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am  at 
present. 

To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  character* 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  style  I  must  now 
use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  speak  my  sentiments ; )  I  was,  I  say,  a  man 
of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach- 
ment, but  little  susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  gre^ 
moderation  in  all  my  passions.  Even  my  love  of 
literary  fame,  my  ruling  passion,  never  soured  my 
temper,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  disappoint- 
ments.    My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
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young  and  careless,  as  wtH  as  to  the  studious  and 
literary ;  and  as  I  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  modest  women,  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them. 
In  a  word,  though  most  men,  any-wise  eminent,  have 
found  reason  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was 
touched,  or  even  attacked,  by  her  baleful  tooth; 
and  though  I  wantonly  exposed  myself  to  the  rage 
of  both  civil  and  religious  Actions,  they  seemed  to 
be  disarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury  ♦  My 
friends  never  had  occasion  to  vindicate  any  one  cir- 
cumstance  of  my  character  and  conduct :  Not  but 
that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  have 
been  ^ad  to  invent  and  propagate  any  story  to  my 
disadvantage,  but  they  could  never  find  any  which 
they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I 
cannot  say  there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral 
oration  of  myself;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaced 
one;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  easily 
cleared  and  ascertained. 

April  18,  1776. 
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TO 


WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 


Kirialdify  Ftfe»hire^  Nov.  9,  l!f76. 

DEAR  SIB, 

IT  is  with  a  real,  though  a  very  melancholy  plea* 
sore,  that  I  sit  down  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  be- 
haTiour  of  our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Hume,  during 
His  last  illness* 

Trough  in  his  own  judgment  his  disease  was  mortal 
and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  try  what  might  be 
the  effects  of  a  long  journey*  A  few  days  before  he  sef 
out,  he  wrote  that  account  of  his  own  life,  which,  togedier 
with  his  other  papers,  he  has  left  to  your  care«  My  ac-* 
cvyunt,  therefore,  shall  begin  where  his  ends* 

Hb  set  out  for  London  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
at  Morpeth  met  with  Mr*  John  Home  and  myself,  who 
had  both*  come  do^vn  from  London  on  purpose  to  see  him, 
expecting  to  have  found  him  at  Edinburgh*  Mr#  Home 
yetumed  with  him,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  of 
1m  stay  in  England,  with  that  care  and  attention  whick 
might  be  expected  from*  a  temper  so  perfectly  friendly  and 
affectionate*  As  I  had  written  to  my  mother  tkax  she 
aught  expect  me  in  Scotland,  I  was  imder  the  necessity  of 
continuing  my  journey*  His  disease  seemed  to  yield  to 
^evcise  and  change  of  air,  and  when  he  arrived  in  iMtk- 
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don,  he  was  apparently. in  much  better  health  than  when 
he  left  Edinburgh.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath  to 
drink  the  waters,  which  appeared  for  some  time  to  have 
«o  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  even  he  himself  began  to 
entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt  to  do,  a  better  opinion  of 
his  own  health.  His  symptoms,  however,  Soon  returned 
with  their  usual  violence,  and  from  that  moment  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  recovery,  but  submitted  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness,  and  the  most  perfect  complacency  and 
resignation.  Upon  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  though  he 
found  himself  much  weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulness  never 
abated,  and  he  continued  to  divert  himself,  as  usual,  with 
correcting  bis  own  works  for  a  new  edition,  with  reading 
books  of  amusement,  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends  ; 
and  sometimes  in  the  evening  with  a  party  at  his  fa- 
vourite game  of  whist.  His  cheerfulness  was  so  great, 
and  his  conversation  and  amusements  run  so  much  in  their 
usual  strain,  that,  notwithstanding  all  bad  symptoms,  many 
people  could  not  believe  he  was  dying.  "  I  shaH  tell  your 
*^  friend.  Colonel  Edmondstone,"  said  Doctor  Dundas  t» 
him  one  day,  "  that  I  left  you  much  better,  and  in  a  fair 
*'  way  of  recovery.''  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  *'  as  I  believe 
'^  you  would  not  choose  to  tell  any  thing  but  the  trutH,^ 
^^  you  had  better  tell  him,  that  I  am  dying  as  fast  as  my 
^^  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  could  wish,  and  as  easily  and 
"  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could  desire.'*  Colonel 
Edmondstone  soon  afterwards  came  to  see  him,  and'  take 
leave  of  him ;  and  on  his  way  home  he  could  not  forbear 
writing  him  a  letter,  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal 
adieu,  and  applying  to  him,  as  to  a  dying  man,  the  beau-^ 
tiful  French  verses  in  which  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  own  death,  laments  his  approaching  sepa- 
ration, from  his  friend  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare.  Mr. 
Hume^s  magnanimity  and  firmness  were  such,  that  hia 
Vipst  affectionate  friends  knew  that  they  hazarded  nothing 
in  talking  or  writing  to  him  as  to  i  a  dying  man,  and  that 
so  f^.from  being  hurt  by  thi»  firaoJcnessy  he  was  rather 
pleastd  and  Sattered  by  it.  t  happened  to*  come  into  his 
Koom  while  he  was  reading  this  letter,  which  he  had  just 
receivf  d,  aiid  which  he  imme^idlely  shewed  me.     I  told 
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Kim,  that  though  I  was  sensible  how  very  much  he  wa$ 
Weakened,  and  that  appearances  were  in  many  respects  ver^' 
bad,  yet  his  cheerfulness  was  still  so  great,  the  spirit  of 
life  seemed  still  to  be  so  very  strong  in  him,  that  I  could 
not  help  entertaining  some  faint  hopes.  He  answered, 
**  Your  hopes  are  groundless.  An  habitual  diarrhoea  of 
**  more  than  a  year's  standing,  would  be  a  very  bad  dis- 
*^  ease  at  any  age :  At  my  age  it  is  a  mortal  one.  When 
•*  I  lie  down  in  the  evening,  I  feel  myself  weaker  than 
**  when  I  rose  in  the  morning ;  and  when  I  rise  in  the 
morning  weaker  than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening. 
I  am  sensible,  besides,  that  some  of  my  vital  parts  are 
**  affected,  so  that  I  must  soon  die.'*  "  Well,"  ssdd  I, 
^  if  it  must  be  so,  you  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  all  your  friends,  your  brother's  family  in  particu- 
lar, in  great  prosperity."  He  said  that  he  felt  that  satis- 
faction so  sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading,  a  few  days 
before,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  among  all, the 
excuses  which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering 
readily  into  his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted 
him ; .  he  had  no  house  to  finish,  he  had  no  daughter  to 
provide  for,  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished  to 
revenge  himself.  "  I  could  not  well  imagine,"  said  he, 
*'  what  excuse  I  could  make  to  Charon  in  order  to  obt^n 
*'  a  little  delay.  I  have  done  every  thing  of  consequence 
"  which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I  could  at  no  time  ex» 
"  pect  to  leave  my  relations  and  friends  in  a  better  situa- 
**  tion  than  that  in  which  I  am  now  likely  to  leave  them  : 
"  I  therefore  have  all  reason  to  die  contented."  He  then 
diverted  himself  with  inventing  several  jocular  excuses 
which  he  supposed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with 
imagining  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might  suit 
the  character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  "  Upon  fur- 
ther consideration,"  said  he,  *^  I  thought  I  might  say  to 
him,  '  Good  Charon,  I  have  been  correcting  my  works 
"  for  a  new  edition.  Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may 
"  see  how  the  Public  receives  the  alterations.'  But  Cha- 
ron would  answer,  '  When  you  have  seen  the  effect  of 
*^  these  you  will  be  for  making  other  alterations.  There 
^*  will  be  no  end  of  such  excuses ;  so,  honest  friend,  pleast^ 
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^'  Step  into  die  bpa^.'  But  I  might  ^till  urge,  '  Have  a 
"  little  patience,  good  Charon,  J  have  been  endcavoMring 
*^  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public^  If  I  live  a  few  yean 
*'  longer,  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  down<> 
**  fal  of  some  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  superstition^* 
^'  But  Charon  would  then  lose  all  temper  and  decency. 
^'  You  loitering  rogue,  that  will  not  happen  these  many 
"  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  lease 
*'  for  so  long  a  term  ?  Get  into  the  boat  thia  instant, 
*'  ypu  lazy  loitering  rogue," 

But  though  Mr,  Hume  always  talked  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  with  great  cheerfulness,  he  never  aiFected 
to  make  any  parade  of  his  magnanimity.  He  never  men- 
tioned the  subject  but  when  the  conversation  naturally  led 
to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than  the  course  of 
the  conversation  happened  to  require :  It  was  a  subject^ 
indeed,  which  occurred  pretty  frequently,  in  consequence 
of  the  inquiries  which  his  friends,  who  came  to  see  him, 
paturally  made  concerning  the  state  of  his  health.  The 
conversation  which  I  mentioned  abov^,  and  which  passed 
on  Thursday  the  8th  of  August,  was  the  last,  except  one, 
that  I  ever  had  with  him.  He  had  now  become  so  very 
weak,  that  the  company  of  his  most  intimate  friends  fa* 
tigued  him;  for  hisf  cheerfulness  was  still  so  great,  his 
complaisance  and  social  disposition  were  still  sp  entire, 
tjiat  when  any  friend  was  with  him,  he  could  not  help 
talking  more,  and  with  greater  exertion,  than  suited  the 
weakness  of  his  body.  At  his  own  desire,  therefore,  I 
agreed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where  J  was  staying  partly 
upon  his  account,  qnd  returned  tp  my  mother's  house  here, 
f^t  Kirkaldy,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send  for  me 
whenever  he  wished  to  see  me ;  the  physician  whp  saw^ 
him  mo5t  frequently.  Doctor  Black,  undertaking,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  write  n>e  occasionally  an  account  of  the 
atate  pf  his  health, 


On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Doctor  wrote  me  the  fol 
lowing  letter ; 


BR.  ADAH  SMITH. 

^^  SiNCs:  my  last,  Mr.  Hume  has  passed  his  time  pretty- 
easily,  but  is  much  weaker.  He  sits  up,  goes  down  stairs 
ODce  a  day,  and  amuses  himself  with  reading,  but  seldom 
aees  any  body.  He  finds,  that  even  the  conversation  of 
hh  most  intimate  friends  fatigues  and  oppresses  him ;  and 
it  is  happy  that  he  does  not  need  it,  for  he  is  quite  free 
from  anxiety,  impatience,  or  low  spirits,  and  passes  his 
time  very  well  with  the  assistance  of  amusing  books.^ 


5> 


1  RECEIVED  the  day  after  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume 
himself  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 


u 


Edinburgh  J  Augk  23^  1776< 


^*  MT  DEAREST  FRIEND, 

**  I  AM  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  nephew's  hand  in 

writing  to  you,  as  I  do  not  rise  to-day.  #  *         # 

#^#*##*  «#  # 

^^  J  oo  very  fast  to  decline,  and  last  night  had  a  small 
lever,  which  I  hoped  might  put  a'  quicker  period  to  this 
tedious  illness ;  but  imluckily  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
gone  off.  I  cannot  submit  to  your  coming  over  here  on 
my  account,  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  you  so  small  9. 
part  of  the  day,  but  Doctor  Black  can  better  inform  you 
concerning  the  degree  of  strength,  which  may  from  time 
to  time  remain  widi  me.     Adieu,  &c." 


Three  days  after,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
I^tor  Black : 


"  Edinburghj  Monday^  Aug-.  26, 1 776. 


"  DEAR  SIR, 


"  Yesterday,   about  four   o'clock   afternoon,    Mr. 
Hume  expired.     The  near  approach  of  his  death  became 
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evident  in  the  night  between  Thursday  and  Friday,  when 
his  disease  became  excessive,  and  soon  weakened  him  so 
much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rise  out  of  his  bed.  He 
continued  to  the  last  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from 
much  pain  or  feelings  of  distress*  He  never  dropped  the 
smallest  expression  of  impatience ;  but  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  people  about  him,  always  did  it  with 
affection  and  tenderness*  I  thought  it  improper  to  write 
to  bring  you  over,  especially  as  I  heard  that  he  had  dicta- 
ted a  letter  to  you,  desiring  you  not  to  come.  When  he 
became  very  weak,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  speak,  and  he 
died  in  such  a  happy  composure  of  mind  that  nothing 
could  exceed  it." 

Thus  died  our  most  excellent,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten friend;  concerning  whose  philosophical  opinions 
men  will  no  doubt  judge  variously,  every  one  approving 
or  condemning  them,  according  as  they  happen  to  coincide 
or  disagree  with  his  own ;  but  concerning  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  there  can  scarce  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  *His  temper,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  more  happily 
.,  balanced,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  than 

that  perhaps  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  known.  Even 
in  the  lowest  state  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and  necessary 
frugality  never  hindered  him  from  exercising,  upon  pro- 
per occasions,  acts  both  of  charity  and  generosity.  It  was 
a  frugality,  founded  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love  of 
independency.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  his  nature 
never  weakened  either  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  or  the 
steadiness  of  his  resolutions.  His  constant  pleasantry 
was  the  genuine  effusion  of  good  nature  and  good  humour, 
tempered  with  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  without  even 
the  slightest  tincture  of  malignity,  so  frequently  the  disa- 
greeable source  of  what  is  called  wit  in  other  men.  It 
never  was  the  meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify;  and 
therefore,  far  from  offending,  it  seldom  failed  to  pleas« 
and  delight,  even  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  Tp 
his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objects  of  it,  there 
was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and  amiable 
qualities  which  contributed  more  to  endear  his  conver- 
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satiott.  And  that  gaiety  of  temper,  so  agreeable  in  soci« 
«t7,  but  which  is  so  often  accompanied  with  frivolous  and 
superficial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly  attended  with 
the  most  severe  application,  the  most  extensive  learning, 
the  greatest  depth  of  thought ;  and  a  capacity  in  every 
respect  the  lAost  comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
always  considered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  hift 
death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  •f  human 
frailty  will  permit. 

I  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

i  • 

I 

M«st  affectionately  yovas^ 

ADAM  SMITH. 
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CHAP.  I. 


The  Britons^^RomanS'-^axons — the  Heptarchy.'^  The 
Kingdom  of  Kent — of  Northumherlandr-^f  East  Ang* 
Ha — of  Mercia'-^f  Essex — of  Sussex-^-^f  Wessex. 

THE  BRITONS. 

THE  curiosity,  entertained  by  all  civilized  na-    CHAP, 
tions,  of  enquiring  into  the  exploits  and  adventures  of        ^* 
their  ancestors,  commonly  excites  a  regret  that  the  history 
of  remote  ages  should  always  be  so  much  involved  in 
obscurity,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction.    Ingenious  men, 
possessed  of   leisure,   are  apt  to  push  their  researches 
beyond  the  period  in  which  literary  monunients  are  fra- 
med or  preserved ;  without  reflecting,  that  the  history  of 
past  events  is  immediately  lost  or  disfigured  when  en- 
trusted to  memory  and  oral  tradition,  and  that  the  adven-* 
tures  of  barbarous  nations,  even  if  they  were  recorded, 
could  afford  little  or  no  entertainment  to  men  bom  in  a 
more  cultivated  age.      The  convulsions  of  a  civilized 
state  usually  compose  the  most  instructive  and  most  inte- 
resting part  of  its  history ;  but  the  sudden,  violent,  and 
unprepared  revolutions  incident  to  baibarians,  are  so  much 
>uided  by  caprice  and  terminate  so  often  in  cruelty,  that 
:hey  disgust  us  by  the  uniformity  of  their  appearance; 
»nd  it  is  rather  fortunate  for  letters  that  they  are  buried 
silence  and  oblivion.      The  only  certain  means  by 
nations  caq  indulge  their  curigsity  in  researches 
u.  L  B 
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CttAP.  concerning  their  remote  origin,  is  to  consider  the  Ian- 
^'  guage,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  nations.- 
The  fables  which  are  commonly  employed  to  supply  the 
place  of  true  history,  ought  entirely  to  be  disregarded  ; 
or  if  aiiy  exception  be  admitted  to  this  general  rule,  it  can 
only  be  in  favour  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fictions,  which 
are  so  celebrated  and  so  agreeable,  that  they  will  ever  be 
the  objects  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  Neglecting, 
therefore,  all  traditions,  or  rather  talest,  concerning  the 
more  early  history  of  Brit^,  we  shall  only  consider  the 
state  of  the  inhabitants  as  it  appeared  to  the  Romans  on 
their  invasion  of  this  country :  We  shall  briefly  run  over 
the  events  which  attended  the  conquest  made  by  that  em- 
pire, as  belonging  more  to  Roman  than  British  story :  We 
shall  hasten  through  the  obscure  and  iminteresting  period 
of  Saxon  Annals  :  And  sl\aU  reserve  a  more  full  narration 
for  those  times  when  the  truth  is  both  so  well  ascertained 
and  so  complete  as  to  promise  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  reader. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celtae,  ' 
who  peopled  that  island  from  the  neighbouring  continent* 
Their  language  was  the  same,  their  manners,  their  go- 
vernment, their  superstition ;  varied  only  by  those  small 
differences,  which  time  or  a  communication  with  the  bor- 
dering nations  must  necessarily  introduce.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul,  especially  in  those  parts  which  lie  conti- 
guous to  Italy,  had  acquired,  from  a  commerce  with  their 
southern  neighbours,  some  refinement  in  the  arts,  which 
gradually  diffused  themselves  northwards,  and  spread  but 
a  very  faint  light  over  this  island.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were  scarcely  any  other 
travellers  in  those  ages)  brought  back  the  most  shocking 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  which  they  mag- 
nified, as  usual,  in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their 
countrymen.  The  south-east  parts,  however,  of  Britain, 
had  already,  before  the  age  of  Caesar,  made  the  first  and 
most  requisite  step  towards  a  civil  settlement ;  and  the 
Sritoni^,  by  tillage  and  agriculture,  had  there  increased 
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to  a  great  multitude.*  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  island  (aiiiP. 
still  maintained  themselves  by  pasture  :  They  were  cloth-  ^ 
ed  with  skins  of  beasts :  They  dwelt  in  huts,  which  they 
reared  in  the  forests  and  itiarshes>  with  which  the  country 
was  cbvered ;  They  shifted  easily  their  habitation,  when 
actuated  either  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  or  the  fear  of  an 
enemy :  The  convenience  of  feeding  their  catde  wais  even 
a  sufficient  motive  for  removing  their  seats :  and  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants 
and  their  possessions  were  equally  scanty  and  limited. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  small  nations  ox 
tribes ;  and  being  a  military  people,  whose  sole  property 
was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was  impossible,  after 
they  had  acquired  a  relish  for  liberty,  for  their  princes  or 
chieftains  to  establish'  any  despotic  authority  over  them. 
Their  governments,  though  monarchical,^  were  free,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  Celtic  nations ;  and  the  common 
people  seem  even  to  haVe  enjoyed  more  libert)'^  among 
them,^  than  among  the  nations  of  Gaul,^  from  whom 
they  were  descended.  Each  state  was  divided  into  fac^ 
tions  within  itself:^  It  was  agitated  with  jealousy  or  ani^- 
mosity  against  the  neighbouring  states :  And  whilie  the 
arts  of  peace  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  the  chief  occu- 
pation, and  formed  the  chief  object  of  ambition  among 
the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Briton^  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable parts  of  their  government ;  and  the  Druids^  who 
were  their  priests,  possessed  great  authority  among  then\. 
Besides ,  ministering  at  the  altar,  and  directing  all  religi- 
ous duties,  they  presided  over  the  education  of  youth ; 
they  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  wars  and  taxes ;  they  pos- 
sessed both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  they  de- 
cided all  controversies  among  states  as  well  as  among 
private  persons,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  their 
decree  was  exposed  to  ^e  most  severe  penalties^  The 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
him :  He  was  forbidden  access  to  the  saci'ifices  or  public 
worship :  He  was  debarred  all  intercouf  se  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  even  in  the  common  affsurs  of  life ;    His  com- 

'  a  Cssar,  lib.  4.        b  Diod.  Sic.  tib.  4.     Mela,  lib.  3^  eap.  6.    Strabo,  ttb.  4' 
c  Dion.  Cft8»t>2y  lib-  7fi.         d  Ctesar,  lib.  6.         e  Taeit.  Apr. 
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CHAP,  pany  was  universally  shunned,  as  profane  and  dangerous  $ 
He  was  refused  the  protection  pf  law  :^  And  death  itself 
became  an  acceptable  relief  from  the  misery  and  infamy 
to  which  he  was  exposed*  Thus,  the  bands  of  govern* 
ment,  which  were  naturally  loose  among  that  rude  and 
turbulent  people,  were  happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors 
of  their  superstition* 

No  species  of  superstition  was  ever  morfe  terrible  than 
that  of  the  Druids.  Besides  the  severe  penalties,  "which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  inflict  in  this 
world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls ; 
and  thereby  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of 
their  timorous  votaries.  They  practised  their  rites  in 
dark  groves  or  other  secret  recesses  ;^  and  in  order  to 
throw  a  greater  mystery  over  their  religion,  they  com- 
municated, their  doctrines  only  to  the  initiated,  and 
strictly  forbad  the  committing  of  them  to  writing ;  lest 
they  should  at  any  time  be  exposed  to  the  examination  of 
the  profane  vulgar.  Human  sacrifices  were  practised 
among  them :  The  spoils  of  war  were  often  devoted  to 
their  divinities ;  and  they  punished  with  the  severest  tor- 
tures whoever  dared  to  secrete  any  part  of  the  conse- 
crated offering :  These  treasures  they  kept  in  woods  and 
forests,  secured  by  no  other  guard  than  the  terrors  of 
their  religion;^  and  this  steady  conquest  over  human 
avidity  may  be  ,  regarded  as  more  signal  than  their 
prompting  men  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  vio- 
lent efforts.  No  idolatrous  worship  ever  attained  such  an 
ascendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancient  G^uls  and 
Britons ;  and  the  Romans,  after  their  conquest,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  those  nations  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  masters,  while  it  maintained  its  au- 
thority, were  at  last  obliged  to  abolish  it  by  penal  sta* 
tutes ;  a  violence  which  had  never,  in  any  other  instance, 
been  practised  by  those  tolerating  conquerors.^ 

€  CsBsar,  Ub.  6.      Strabo,  Ub.  4.       g  PUn.  lib.  12.  cap.  1.       h  Caesar,  lib,  6. . 
i  Sneton.  In  v)ta  Claudu. 
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TH£  Britom  had  long  remaiiied  in  diis  rude  CHAP, 
but  independent  state,  when  Csesar,  having  overrun  aU 
Gaul  by  his  victories,  firaiteast  his  eye  on  their  island.  He 
was  not  allured  either  by  its  riches  or  its  renown ;  but  be- 
ing ambitious  of  carrying  Ae  Roman  arms  into  a  new 
world,  then  mostly  unknown,  he  took  ^vantage  of  a  short 
interval  in  his  Gaulic  wars,  and  made  an  invasion  on  Bri- 
tain. The  natives,  informed  of  his  intention,  were  sen* 
sible  of  the  une<}|ual  contest,  and  endeavoured  to  appesBe 
him  by  submissions,  which,  however,  retarded  not  the 
execution  of  his  design.  After  some  resistance  he  land- 
ed, as  is  supposed,  at  Deal ;  and  having  obtained  several  Anno  auto 
advantages  over  the  Britons,  and  obliged  them  to  pro- 
mise  hostages  for  their  future  obedience,  he  was  con- 
strained, by  the  necessity  of  his  afEurs,  and  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces  into  GauL  The  Bri- 
tons, relieved  from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  the 
performance  of  their  stipulations ;  and  that  haughty  con- 
queror resolved  next  summer  to  chastise  them  for  this 
breach  of  treaty*  He  landed  with  ar  greater  force ;  and 
though  he  found  a  more  regular  resistance  from  the  Bri- 
tons, who  had  united  under  Cassivelaunus,  one  of  their 
petty  princes,  he  discomfited,  them  in  every  action.  He 
advanced  into  die  country,  parsed  the  Thames  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy ;  took  and  burned  the  capital  of  Cassive- 
laanus ;  established  his  ally,  Mandubratius,  in  the  sove- 
rdgnty  of  die  Trinobantes ;  and  having  obliged  die  inha- 
bitants to  make  him  new  submissions,  he  again  returned 
with  his  army  into  Gaul,  and  left  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
mans more  nominal  than  real  in  this  island. 

The  civil  wars  which  ensued,  and  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Rome,  saved 
the  Britons  from  that  yoke  which  was  ready  to  be  im- 
posed upon  them.  Augustus,  the  successor  of  Caesar, 
content  with  the  victory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his 
own  country,  was  litde  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by 
foreign  wars ;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  same  un- 
limited extent  of  dominion,  which  had  subverted  the  re- 
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CHAP,   public,  might  also  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recom^ 
mended  it  to  his  sucoesaors  nerer  to  enlarge  the  territo^ 


ries  of  the  Romans*  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fiune 
which  might  be  acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  ad- 
.  vice  of  Augustus  a  pretence  for  his  inactivity.^  Hie 
mad  sallies  of  Caligula,  in  ^iitch  he  menaced  Britain 
with  an  invaaion,  served  only  to  expose  himself  and  the 
empire  to  ridicule  :  And  the  Britons  had  now,  during 
almost  a  century,  enjoyed  their  liberty  unmolested ;  when 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  began  to  think  se- 
riously of  reducing  them  under  their  dominion.  With- 
out seeking  any  more  justifiable  reasons  of  hostility  than 
were  employed  by  the  late  Europeans  in  subjecting  the 

A.  D.  43.  Africans  and  Americans,  they  sent  over  an  army  uncfer 
the  command  of  Plautius,  an  able  general,  who  gained 
some  victories,  and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  sub- 
duing the  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself,  finding  matters 
sufficiently  prepared  for  his  Teception,  made  a  journey 
into  Britain,  and  received  the  sulnnission  of  several  Bri«* 
tish  states,  the  Cantii,  Atrebates,  Regni,  and  Trinobantes, 
who  inhabited  the  south-east  parts  of  the  island,  and 
whom  their  possessions  and  more  cultivated  manner  of 
life  rendered  willing  to  purchase  peace  at  the  expenee  of 
their  liberty.  The  other  Britons,  under  the  command  of 
Caractactts,  still  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
^he  Romans  made  little  progress  against  them,  till  Osto- 
rius  Scapula  was  sent  over  to   command  their  armies* 

A.D.  50.  This  general  advanced  the  Roman  conquests  over  the 
Britons ;  pierced  into  the  country  of  the  Silures,  a  war- 
like nation  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  de- 
feated Caractacus  in  a  great  batde ;  took  him  prisoner^ 
and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  his  magnanimous  beha- 
viour procured  him  better  treatment  than  those  conque- 
rors usually  bestow  on  captive  princes.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  the  Britons 
were  not  subdued ;  and  this  island  was  regarded  by  the 
ambitious  Romans  as  a  fidd  in  which  military  honour 

A.  D.  59.  might  still  be  a(;quired*  Under  the  reign  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius  Paulinus  was  invested  with  the  command,  and 

k  Tacit  Agt.  1  Taeit  Ann.  fib.  12. 
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prepared  to  signalize  his  name  by  victories  over  those    CHAP, 
barbarians*     Finding  that  the  islax^  of  Mona,  no\^  An- 
glesey, was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Draids,  he  resolved  to 
attack  it,  and  to  subject  a  place  which  was  the  centre  of 
dusir   superstitioa,  and  which   aflbrded  |m)tection  to  all 
dieh*  baffled  forces*    Hie  Britons  endeaveured  to  obstruct 
his  bmding  on  this  sacred  islattd,  both  by  the  force  of 
their  amis  and  the  terrors  of  dieir  religion.     The  wo«- 
m^i   and   priests  were  intermingled  with    dte  soldiers 
upon  the  shore ;  and  running  about  with  flaming  torches 
ia  their  hands,   and  tossing  their  dishevelled  hair,   they 
struck  greater  terror  into  the  astonished  Romans  by  their 
howlings,  cries,  and  execrations,  than  the  real  danger  from 
the  armed  forces  was  able  to  inspire.     But  Suetonius, 
exhorting  his  troops  to  despise  the  menaces  of  a  super- 
stition which  they  despised,  impelled  them  to  the  attack, 
drove  the  Britons  off  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the 
same  fires  which  those  prie  As  had  prepared  for  their  cap^ 
five  enemies,  destroyed  sdl  the  ccmsecrat^d  groves  and 
altars ;  and,  having  thus  trimnphed  over  the  religion  of 
the  Britons,  he  thought  his  future  progress  would  be  easy 
m  reducing  the  people  to  subjection*     But  he  was  disap-^ 
pointed  in  his  expectations*     The  Britons,  taking  advan- 
tage of  bis  absence,   were  all  in  arms ;  and  headed  by 
Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in 
the   most  ignominious  manner  by  the  Roman  tribunes, 
had  already  attacked  with  success  several  settlements  of 
their  insulting  conquerors*      Suetonius  hastened  to  the 
protection  of  London,  which  was  already  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony ;    but  he  found  on  his   arrival,  tha^  it 
would  be  requisite  for  the  general  safety  to  abandon  that 
place  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  enemy*     London  was 
reduced  to  ashes ;  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained  in 
it  were  cruelly  massacred ;  the  RcHnans  and  all  strangers, 
to  the  number  of  70,000,  were  every  where  put  to  the 
sword  without  distinction ;  and  the  Britons,  by  rendering 
the  war  thus  bloody,   seemed  determined  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  peace  or  composition  with  the  enemy.     But  thi^ 
cruelty  was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  and  deci* 
sive  batde,  where  80,000  of  the  Britons  are  said  to  have 
perished  J  and  Boadicea  herself,  rather  thrrn  fafl  into,  the 
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CHAP,  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
;^  by  poison.'^  Nero  soon  after  recalled  Suetonius  from  a 
government,  where,  by  suffering  and  inflicting  so  many 
severities,  he  was  judged  improper  for  compoamg  the 
angry  and  alarmed  minds  ot  the  iidiabitants*  After  some 
interval,  Cerealis  received  the  command  fitmi  Vespasian, 
and  by  his  bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Julius  Frontinus  succeeded  GereaUs  both  in  au- 
thority and  in  reputation :  But  the  general  who  finally  es- 
tablished the  dominion  of  the  Romans  m  this  island,  was 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of  Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
that  scene  of  action. 

This  great  commander  formed  a  regular  plan  for  sub- 
duing Britain,  and  rendering  the  acquisition  useful  to  the 
conquerors.  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  northwards, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter,  pierced  into  the 
inaccessible  forests  and  mouiftatns  of  Caledonia,  reduced 
every  state  to  subjection  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
and  chased  before  him  all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more 
intractable  spirits,  who  deemed  war  and  death  itself  less 
intolerable  than  servitude  under  the  victors.  He  even 
defeated  them  in  a  decisive  action,  which  they  fought  un- 
der Galgacus,  their  leader ;  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of 
garrisons  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he 
thereby  cut  off  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts  of  the 
island,  and  secured  ^e  Roman  province-  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarous  inhabitants**^ 

During  these  military  enterprises,  he  neglected  not 
th^  art  of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  civility  among 
the  Britons,  taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  the 
iconveniencies  of  life,  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman 
language  and  manners,  instructed^  them  ix^  letters  and 
science,  and  employed  every  expedient  to  render  those 
chains  which  he  hade  forged  both  easy  and  agreeable  to 
them.^  The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  how  une^ 
qual  their  own  force  was  to  resist  that  of  the  Romans, 
acquiesced  in  the  dominion  of  their  masters,  and  were 
gradually  incorporated  as  a  part  of  that  mighty  empii«e. 
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tnts  trus  the  last  durable  coiiqiiest  made  by  the  CHAP. 
'M^omsHis :  and  Bri^in^  once  subdued,  gave  no  farther  in- 
quietude to  the  Victor.  Caledonii^  alone,  defended  by 
its  barren  mountains,  and  by  the  contempt  which  the 
Romans  entertained  for  it,  sometimes  infested  the  more 
cultiva^ted  parts  of  the  island  by  tb»  incursions  of  its 
inhabitants^  The  better  to  secure  the  f)K>ntiers  of  the 
empire,  Adrian,  who  visited  this  island,  built  a  rampart 
between  the  river  Tyne  and  the  frith  of  Solway*.  Lollius 
Urbicus,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  erected  one  in  the  place 
where  Agricola  had  formerly  established  his  garrisons  t 
Severus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  car»» 
ried  his  arms  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  it,  added 
new  fortifications  to  the  wall  of  Adrian ;  and  during  thd 
reigns  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  such  a  profound  tran^- 
quilli^  prevailed  in  Britain,  that  little  mention  is  iazdt 
of  the  af^Eiirs  of  that  island  by  any  historian.  The  only 
incidents  which  occur,  are  ^ome  seditions  or  rebellions 
of  ih&  Roman  legions  cjuaftered  there,  and  some  usurpa* 
tions  of  the  imperial  digniQr  by  the  Roman  governors* 
The  natives,  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  submissive,  had 
lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former  liberty  and 
independence. 

But  the  period  was  now  cOihe  wh^n  that  enormous 
fabric  of  the  Roman  enipire,  which  had  diffused  slavery 
and  oppression,  together  with  peace  and  civility,  over  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  globe,  was  approachihg  towards 
its  final  dissolution.  Italy  and  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
Temoved^  during  so  many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the 
wars,  had  entirely  lost  the  military  spirit,  and  were  p|0* 
pled  by  an  enervated  race,,  equally  disposed  to  submit  to 
%  foreign  yoke^  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own  rulers. 
The  emperors  foUnd  themselves  obliged  to  recruit  their 
legions  from  the  frontier  provinces,  Where  the  genius  of 
war,  though  languishing,  wa^  not^ totally  extinct;  and 
diese  mercenary  forces,  careless  of  laws  atid  civil  institu- 
tions, established  a  military  government,  no  less  dange* 
rous  to  the  sovereign  than  to  the  people^  The  farther 
progress  of  the  same  disorders  introduced  the  bordering 
barbarians  into  the  service  of  the  Romans;  and  those 
fierce  nations,  having  now  added  discipline  to.liieirna' 
Vol.  I.  C 
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CHA^.  tive  braVeiy,  ppuld  no  longer  be  reatraiied  by  theimpo* 
'*  tent  policy  c^  the  emperors,  who  were  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy one  in  the  destruction  of  the  others*  SensiUe  of 
their  own  force,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a 
pri2&e,  the  northern  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  having  first  satiated  their  avidity  by 
plunder,  began  to  think  of  fixing  a  settlement  in  the  wast* 
ed  provinces.  The  more  distant  barbarians,  who  occu- 
pied the  deserted  habitations  of  the  former,  advanced  in 
dieir  acquisitions,  and  pressed  with  their  incumbent 
weight  the  Roman  state,  already  unequal  to  the  load 
which  it  sustained.  Instead  of  arming  the  people  im 
their  own  defence,  the  emperors  recalled  all  the  distant 
legions,  m  whom  alone  they  could  repose  confidence ;  and 
collected  the  whole  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital  and  centre  of  the  empire*  The  necessity  of  self- 
preservation  had  superseded-the  ambition  of  power;  and 
the  ancient  point  of  honour  never  to  conU'act  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  could  no  lepger  be  attended  to  in  this 
desperate  extremity. 

Britain  by  its  situation  was  removed  from  the  fiiry  of 
these  barbarous  incursions ;  and  being  also  a  remote  pro** 
vince,  not  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  the  legions  which 
defended  it  were  carried  over  to  the  protection  of  Italy 
and  Gaul.  But  that  province,  though  secured  by  the  sea 
against  the  inroads  of  the  greater  tribes  of  barbarians, 
found  enemies  on  its  frontiers,  who  toob  advantage  of  its 
present  defenceless  situation.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
dwelt  in  the  northern  parts,  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
made  incursions  upon  their  peaceable  and  effeminate 
neighbours ;  and  besides  the  temporary  depredations 
which  they  committed,  these  combined  nations  threat- 
ened the  whole  province  with  subjection,  or,  what  the 
inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and  devaistatioiu 
The  Picts  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  native  Briti^ 
race,  who,  having  been  chased  into  the  northern  parts  by 
the  conquest  of  Agricola,  had  there  intermingled  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  :  The  Scots  were  derived  fromjthe 
same  Celtic  origin,  had  first  been  established  in  Ireland, 
had  migrated  to  the  north-west  coasts  of  this  island,  and 
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h»d  honf^  been  acomtomed,  as  well  from  their  old  as  their  CHAP, 
new  seats,  to  infest  the  Roman  provinoe  by  piracy  and 
rapine*^  These  tribes,  finding  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours exposed  to  invasion,  soon  broke  over  the  Roman 
wall,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms;  and, 
though  a  contemptible  enemy  in  themselves,  met  with  no 
resistance  from  Ae  unwarlike  inhabteUits.  The  Britons, 
accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperors  for  defence 
as  well  as  government,  made  su^lications  to  Rome ;  and 
<me  legion  was  sent  over  for  their  protection*  This  force 
was  an  overms^ch  for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their  inva- 
sion, routed  them  in  every  engagement,  and  having  cha- 
sed diem  into  their  ancient  limits,  returned  in  triumph  to 
the  defence  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire.*^ 
Their  retreat  brought  on  a  new  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
The  Britons  made  again  an  application  to  Rome,  and 
again  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  legion,  which  proved 
effectual  for  their  relief :  But  the  Romans,  reduced  to 
extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  those  distant  ex- 
peditions, informed  the  Britons  that  they  must  no  longer 
look  to  them  for  succour,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  urged,  that  as  they  were  now  their  own 
masters,  it  became  diem  to  protect  by  their  valour  that 
independence  which  their  ancient  lords  had  conferred 
ufion  them/  That  they  might  leave  the  idand  with  the 
better  grace,  the  Romans  assist^  them  in  erecting  anew 
the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely  of  stone, 
and  which  the  Britons  had  not  at  that  time  artificers  skil- 
ful enough  to  repair.*  And  having  done  this  last  good 
office  to  the  inhabitants,  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Britain, 
about  the  year  448;  after  being  masters  of  the  more 
considerable  part  of  it  during  the  course  of  near  four 
centuries* 

THE  BRITONS. 

THE  abject  Britons  regarded  this  present  of 
liberty  as  fatal  to  them ;  and  were  in  no  condition  to  put  in 
practice  the  prudent  counsel  given  them  by  the  Romans,, 

p  See  note  [A3  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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CHAP,  to  arm  in  their  own  defence*  Unftccustomed  bodi  to  die 
perils*  of  war  and  to  the  cares  of  civil  government,  they 
found  themselves  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any 
measures  for  resisting  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
Gratian  also  and  Constantine,  two  Romans,  who  had  a, 
little  before  assumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  had  carried 
over  to  the  continent  the  flower  of  the  British  youdi ; 
and  having  perished  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the 
imperial'threne,  had  despoiled  the  island  of  those  who, 
in  this  desperate  extremity,  were  best  able  to  defend  it. 
^Jfhe  Picts  and  Spots,  finding  that  the  Romans  had  finally 
relinquished  Britain,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their 
prey,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall. with  redouUed  for- 
ces. The  Britons,  already  subdued  by  their  own  fears, 
found  the  ramparts  but  a  weak  defence  for  them ;  and 
deserting  their  station,  left  the  country  entirely  open  to 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  enemy*  The  invaders  car* 
ried'  devastation  and  ruin  along  with  them ;  and  exertkig 
to>  the  utmost  their  native  ferocitv,  which  was  not  miti* 
gated  by  the  helpless  condition  and  submissive  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants/  The  unhappy  Britons  had  a  third 
time  recourse  to  Rome,  which  had  declared  its  resolution 
for  ever  to  abandon  them*  iEtius,  the  patrician,  sus- 
tained at  that  time,  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  the 
tottering  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  revived  for  a  moment, 
among  the  degenerate  Romans,  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
discipline,  of  their  ancestors.  The  British  ambassadors 
carried  to  him  the  letter  of  their  countrvmen,  which  was 
inscribed,  The  Groans  of  the  Britons.  The  tenor  of  the 
^istle  was  suitable  to  its  superscription.  The  barbari- 
ans^  say  they,  on  the  one  hand  chase  us  into  the  sea  ;  the 
seCy  on  the  ether j  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians  / 
and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of  perishing  by 
the  sword  or  by  the  waves.^  But  i£tius,  pressed  by  the 
arm's  of  Attila,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that  ever  assailed 
the  empire,  had  np  leisure  to  attend  to  the  compl^nts  of 
allies,  whom  generosity  alone  could  induce  him  to  asn 
sist.^     The  Britons,  thus  rejected,  were  reduced  to  des- 
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pair,  Inserted  their  hi^tattoas,  abandoned  tittage,  and  CHAP. 
fi5riiirg^  for  protectiQa  to  the  forests  and  monntsdns,  suffered 
equally  from  hunger  and  from  the  ehemy*  The  barba- 
rians themselves  began  to  feel  the  pressures  of  famine  in 
a  country  which  they  had  ravaged ;  and  being  karrassed 
by  the  dispersed  Britons,  who  had  not  dared  to  resist 
them  in  a  body,  they  retreated  with  llieir  spoils  into  their 
own  country."* 

The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval,  re- 
turned to  their  usual  occupations;  and  the  favourable 
seasons  which  succeeded  seconded  their  industry,  made 
them  soon  forget  their  past  miseries,  and  restpred  to  them 
great  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  No  more  can 
be  imagined  to  have  been  possessed  by/a  people*  so  rude, 
who  had  not,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  art  of 
masonry  sufficient  to  raise  a  stone  rampart  for  their  own  , 
defence :  yet  the  Monkish  historians,^  who  treat  of  those* 
events  complain  of  the  luxury  of  the  Britons  during  this 
period,  and  ascribe  to  that  vice,  not  to  their  cowardice  or 
improvkient  counsels,  all  their  subsequent  calamities* 

The  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  interval  of  peace,  made  no  provision  lor  m^.% 
sisting  the  enemy,  who,  invited  by  their  former  timid 
behaviour,  soon  threatened  them  with  a  new  invasion. 
We  are  not  exactly  informed  what  species  of  civil  go- 
vernment the  Romans  on  their  departure  had  left  among  ^ 
the  Britons ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  great  men 
in  the  different  districts  assumed  a  kind  of  regal,  though 
precarious  authority ;  and  lived  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  ^ach  other .^  To  this  disunion  of  counsdis 
were  also  added  the  disputes  of  theology ;  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Pelagius,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  increased  to  a  great  multitude;  gave  alarm  to  the 
clergy,  who  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  suppressing 
them,  than  on  opposing  the  public  enemy.^  Labouring 
under  these  domestic  evils,  and  menaced  with  a  foreign 
invasion,  the  Britons  attended  only  to  the  suggestions  of 
their  present  fears ;  and  following  the  counsels  of  Vorti- 
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CAK^    gcnif  i^bice  of  Oumnomum,  who,  >  though  attuned  wkk 
''       every  vice,  possessed  tlie  chief  authority  among  them^* 
they  sent  into  Germany  a  deputation  to  invite  over  As 
Saxons  for  their  protection  and  assistance* 

THE  SAXONS. 

« 

OF  alLthe.MilMrous  nations,  known  eidier  in  sai- 
cient  or  m^em  times,  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  distinguished  both  by  their  manners  and  pdii* 
tical  institutions,  and  to  have  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  virtixes  pf  valour  and  love  of  liberty ;  the  only  virtues 
which*  can  have  place  among  an  uncivilized  people,  where 
justice  and  hum^ity  are  commonly  neglected*  Kingly 
government,  even  when  established  among  the  Germai^ 
(for  it  was  not  imiversal)  possessed  a  very  limited  autho- 
rity I  and  though  the  sovereign  was  usually  chosen  from 
among  the  royal  family,  he  was  directed  in  every  mea- 
sure by  the  common  consent  of  the  nation  over  whom  ht 
presided.  When  any  important  affairs  were  transacted, 
aU  the  warriors  met  in  arms ;  the  men  of  greatest  autho- 
rrity  employed  persuasion  to  engage  their  consent ;  die 
people  expressed  their  approbation  by  rattling  their  ar* 
mour,  or  their  dissent  by  murmurs ;  there  was  no  neces^ 
sity  for  a  nice  scrutiny  of  votes  among  a  multitude,  whg 
were  usually  carried  with*  a  strong  current  to  one  side 
or  the  other ;  and  the  measure,  thus  suddenly  chosen  by 
general  agreement,  was  executed  with  alacrity  and  prose* 
cuted  with  vigour.  Even  in  war,  the  princes  governed 
more  by  example  than  by  audiority :  but  in  peace  the 
civil  union  was  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  and  the 
inferior  leaders  administered  justice  after  an  independent 
manner,  each  in  his  particular  district.  Hiese  were 
elected  by  the  votes  of  die  people  in  their  great  councils  i 
and  though  regard  was  paid  to  nobility  in  the  choice^ 
their  personal  qualities,  chiefly  their  valour,  procured 
them,  from  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that 
honourable  but  dangerous  distinction.  The  warriors  of 
each  tribe  attached  themselves  to  their  leader  with  the 
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most  devoted  aKbotion  and  most  linshaken  constaiiey*  cmap. 
Thejr  attended  him  as  his  ornamlent  in  peace,  as  his*  de- 
fcsice  in  war,  as  his  council  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Their  constant  emulation  in  military  renown  dis* 
solved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  which  they  professed 
to  their  chieftain  and  to  each  other.  To  die  for  the  ho« 
nonr  of  their  band  was  their  chief  a1tdl^pion :  To  survive 
its  disgrace,  or  the  death  of  their  leader,  waB  infamous. 
They  even  carried  into  the  field  their  womefi  and  chil- 
dien,  who  adopted  all  the  martial  sentiments  of  the  men : 
And  being  thus  impelled  by  every  human  motive,  they 
were  invincible ;  where  they  were  not  opposed  either  by 
tke  ^milar  manners  and  institutions  of  the  neighbouring 
Germans,  or  by  the  superior  discipline,  arms,  and  num* 
bers  qS  the  Romans.^ 

The  leaders  and  their  military  companions  were  main«> 
taaned  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  or  by  that  of  the 
weaker  and  less  warlike  part  of  the  community  whom 
they  defended.  The  contributions  which  they  levied 
went  not  beycmd  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  the  honours, 
acquired  by  a  superior  rank^  were  the  only  reward  of 
their  superior  dacngers  and  fatigues.  AH  the  refined  a»t9A 
of  life  were  unknown  among  the  Germans :  Tillage  itself 
was  almost  wholly  neglected :  They  even  seem  to  have 
been  anxious  to  prevent  any  improvements  of  that  nature  ^ 
at&d  the  leaders,  by  annually  distributing  anew  all  the 
land  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  kept  them 
from  attaching  t^mselves  to  particular  possessions,  or 
making  such  progress  in  agriculture  as  might  divert  their 
attention  from  military  expeditions,  the  chief  occupation 
•f  the  community.^ 

Thc  Saxons  had  been  ior  some  time  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  this  fierce  people,  and  had 
become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nations.^  They 
had  diffused  themselves  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ger* 
many  and  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesas,  and  had  taken 
|>ossessson  of  all  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  to  Jutland;  whence  they  had  long  infested  by 
their  piracies  all  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Bri*- 

b  Caesar,  lib.  6.   Tacit  de  Mor.  Germ^       e  C(c9|r«  lib.  6.    Tacit,  ibid*, 
d  Amin.  jMttrccU.  lib.  28.  Orosioik 
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CHAP,  tain,  tod  the  northern  of  GauL*  In  order  to  oppose 
,^^;,,^_,  their  inroads,  the  Romans  had  established  an  officer, 
whom  they  called  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore ;  and  as  the 
naval  arts  can^  flourish  among  a  civilized  people  akme, 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in  repelling  the 
Saxons,  than  any  of  the  other  barbarians  by  whom  they 
were  invaded.  The  dissolution  of  the  Roman  power 
invited  th^n  to  renew  their  inroads;  and  it  was  an 
acceptable  circumstance,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Britons 
appeared  among  them,  and  prompted  them  to  undertake 
an  enterprize,  to  which  they  were  of  themselves  suffi- 
ciently inciioed/ 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  possessed  i^eat 
credit  among  the  Saxons,  and  were  much  celebrated  both 
for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They  were  reputed,  as 
most  of  the  Saxon  princes,  to  be  sprung  from  -Woden, 
who  was  worshipped  as  a  god  among  those  nations,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  his  great  gr^dsons  ;^  a  circumstance 
which  added  much  to  their  authority.  We  shall  not  at* 
tempt  to' trace  any  higher  the  origin  of  those  princes  and 
nations.  It  is  evident  what  fruitless  labour  it  must  be  te 
%  search,  in  those  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages,  for  the  an* 
nals  of  a  people,  when  their  first  leaders,  known  in  any 
true  history,  were  believed  by  them  to  be  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  a  fabulous  deity,  or  from  a  man  exalted  by 
ignorance  into  that  character.  The  dark  industry  of 
antiquaries,  led  by  imaginary  analogies  of  names,  or  by 
uncertain  traditions,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce 
into  that  deep  obscurity  which  covers  the  remote  history 
of  those  nations. 

These  two  brothers,  observing  the  other  provinces  of 
Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a  warlike  and  necessitous 
people,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  already  conquered 
or  over-run  by  other  German  tribes,  found  it  easy  to  per- 
suade their  countrymen  to  embrace  the  sole  enterprize 
which  promised  a  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  v^our  and  gratifying  their  avidity.  They  embarked 
their  troops  in  three  vessels,  and  about  the  year  449  or 

e  Amm.  Maixell.  lib.  27.  cap.  7.  lib.  28.  cap.  7.  f  Will.  Matm.  p.  t. 

g  Bede.  Ub.  i.  cap.  15.    Sasou  Chron.  p.  13.    Nfmuus,  cap.  28. 
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450,^  carried  over  1600  men,  who  landed  in  the  isle  of    CHAP. 
Thaaet,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  defence  of  the        ^' 
Britons  against  the  n6rthem  invaders*     The  Scots  and 
Picts  were  unable  to  resist  the  valour  of  these  auxilia- 
ries ;  and  the   Britons  applauding  their  own  wisdom  in   . 
calling  over  the  Saxons,  hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace 
and  security  under  the  powerful  protection  of  that  war- 
like people. 

But  Hengist  and  Horsa  perceiving,  from  their  easy 
victory  over  the  Scots  and  Picts  with  what  facility  they 
might  subdue  the  Britons  themselves,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  those  feeble  invaders,  were  determined  to 
conquer  and. fight  for  their  own  grandeur,  not  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  degenerate  allies.  They  sent  intelligence 
to  Saxony  of  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Britain;  and 
represented  as  certain  the  subjection  of  a  people  so  long 
disused  to  arms,  who,  being  now  cut  off  from  the  Roman 
empire,  of  which  they  had  been  a  province  during  so 
many  ages,  had  not  yet  acquired  any  union  among  them- 
selves, and  were  destitute  of  all  affection  to  their  new 
liberties,  and  of  all  national  attachments  and  regards/ 
The  vices  and  pusillanimity  of  Vortigem,  the  British 
leader,  were  a  new  ground  of  hope ;  and  the  Saxons  in 
Germany,  following  such  agreeable  prospects,  soon  rein- 
forced Hengist  and  Horsa,  with  5000  men,  who  came 
over  in  seventeen  vessels.  The  Britons  now  began  to 
entertain  apprehensions  of  their  allies,  whose  numbers 
they  found  continually  augmenting;  but  thought  of  no 
remedy,  except  a  passive  submission  and  connivance. 
This  weak  expedient  soon  failed  them.  The  Saxons 
sought  a  quarrel,  by  complaining  that  their  subsidies 
virere  ill  paid,  and  their  provisions  withdrawn:^  And 
immediately  taking  off  the  mask,  they  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  proceeded  to  open  hostility 
against  the  Britons. 

The   Britons,  impelled  by  these  violent  extremities, 
and  roused  to  indignation  against  their  treacherous  aux- 
iliaries, were  necessitated  to  take  arms ;  and  having  de- 
li Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  12.    Gul.  Mfdm.  p.  11.    Huntington,  lib.  2.  p.  309. 
Ethelwerd.    Brompton,  p.  728.  i  Chron    Sax.  p.  12.    Ann.  Bevcrl.  p.  4^ 

k  Bede,  lib.  1.-  C4p.  15.    Nennius,  cap.  35.    Gildas,  §  23. 
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CHAP,  posed  Vortigern,  who  had  become  odious  from  his  vices, 
and  from  the  bad  event  of  his  rash  counsels,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  his  son  Vortimcr, 
They  fought  many  battles  with  their  enemies ;  and  though 
the  victories  in  these  actions  be  disputed  between  the 
British  and  3st^on  annalists,  the  progress  still  made  by 
the  Saxons  proves  that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on 
their  side.  In  one  battle,  however,  fought  at  Eaglesford, 
now  Ailsford,  Horsa,  the  Saxon  General,  was  slain,  and 
left  the  sole  command  over  his  countrymen  in  the  hands  of 
Hengist.  This  active  general,  continually  reinforced  by 
fresh  numbers  from  Germany,  carried  devastation  into 
the  most  remote  corners  of  Britain  ;  and  being-  chiefly 
anxious  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  spared  neither 
^ge,  nor  sex,  nor  condition,  wherever  he  marched  with 
his  victorious  forces.  The  private  and  public  edifices  of 
the  Britons  were  reduced  to  ashes :  The  priests  were 
slaughtered  on  the  altars  by  those  idolatrous  ravagers : 
The  bishops  and  nobility  shared  the  fate  of  the  vulgar; 
the  people,  flying  to  th^  mountains  and  deserts,  were  in- 
tercepted and  butchered  in  heaps :  Some  were  glad  to 
accept  of  life  and  servitude  under  their  victors  :  Others, 
deserting  their  native  country,  took  shelter  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Armorica ;  where,  being  charitably  received  by 
a  people  of  the  same  language  and  manners,  they  settled 
in  great  numbers,  apd  gave  the  country  the  name  of 
Brittany.^ 

The  British  writers  assign  one  cause  which  facilitated 
the  entrance  of  the  Saxons  into  this  island ;  the  love  with 
which  Vortigern  was  at  first  seized  for  Rovena,  the 
daughter  of  Hengist,  and  which  that  artful  warrior  made 
use  of  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  imprudent  monarch,'" 
The  same  historians  add,  that  Vortimer  died ;  and  that 
Vortigern,  being  restored  to  the  throne,  accepted  of  a 
banquet  from  Hengist  at  Stonehenge,  where  300  of  his 
nobility  were  treacherously  slaughtered,  and  himself  de^; 
tained  captive."  But  these  stories  seem  to  have  been  in-t 
vented  by  the  Welsh  authors,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
weak  resistance  made  at  first  by  their  countrymen,  and  tQ 

I  Bede,  Kb.  1.  cap.  15.    Usher,  p.  226.    TfiUlas,  §  24. 

m  Nennius,  Gain*,  lib.  6.  cap.  12,  n  Nepnius,  cap.  47.  Qalfr. 
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account  for  the  rapid  progress^  and  licentious  devastations    CHAP, 
of  the  Saxons.*'  .  _  1 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer^  Ambrosius,  a  Briton, 
though  of  Roman  descent,  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand over  his  countrymen,  and  endeavoured,  not  with- 
out success,  to  unite  them  in  their  resistance  against  the 
Saxons.  Those  contests  increased  the  animosity  between 
the  two  nations,  and  roused  the  military  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  which  had  before  been  sunk  into  a  fa- 
tal lethargy.  Hengist  however,  notwithstanding  theii* 
opposition,  still  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain;  and 
in  order  to  divide  the  forces  and  attention  of  the  natives, 
he  called  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Octa,  and  of  Ebissa,  the  son  of  Octa;  and 
he  settled  them  in  Northumberland.  He  himself  re-» 
mained  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending  the. 
county  of  that  name,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  of  Surry. 
He  fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Canterbury;  where  he  go- 
vemied  about  forty  years,  and  he  died  in  or  near  the  year' 
488 ;  leaving  his  new  acquired  dominions  to  his  posterity^ 

The  success  of  Hengist  excited  the  avidity  of  the 
other  northern  Germans ;  and  at  different  times^  and  un- 
der different  leaders,  they  flocked  over  in  multitudes  to 
the  invasion  of  this  island.  These  conquerors  were 
chiefly  composed  of  three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and 
Jutes,^  who  all  passed  under  the  common  appellation^ 
sometimes  of  Saxons,  sometimes  of  Angles ;  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  being  governed  by  the  same  insti- 
tutions, they  were  naturally  led  from  these  causes  as  weU 
as  from  their  common  interest,  to  unite  themselves  against 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  resistance  however,  though 
unequal,  was  still  maintained  by  the  Britons ;  but  became 
every  day  more  feeble  :  And  their  calamities  admitted  of 
few   intervals,  till  they  were  driven  into  Comwal  and 

o  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Brit.  p.  324,  325. 

p  Bede,  lib.  t.  cap.  15.  Ethelwerd,  p.  833,  edit.  Caindeni.  Chron.  Sax.  p. 
12.  Ann.  Beverl.  p.  78.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  M-ere 
Jutes,  itaaexy  Middlesex,  Surry,  Sussex,  and  all  the  southern  counties  to 
Cornwal,  were  peopled  by  Saxoni :  Mercia,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
\fcre  inhabited  by  Angles. 
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CHAP.    Wales,  and  received  protection  from  the  remote  situation 
or  inaccessible  mountains  of  those  countries. 

The  first  Saxon  state,  after  that  of  Kent,  which  was 
established  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of  South  Saxony. 
In  the  year  477,"^  iElla,  a  Saxon  chief,  brought  over  an 
army  from  Germany ;  and  landing  on  the  southern  coasts 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  neighbouring  territory* 
The  Britons,  now  armed,  did  not  tamely  ab«idpn  their 
possessions ;  nor  were  they  expelled,  till  defeated  in  lu^y 
battles  by  their  warlike  invaders.  The  most  memotable 
action,  mentioned  by  historians,  is  that  of  Meacredes 
Bum  f  where,  though  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  obtained 
the  victor}',  they  suffered  so  considerable  a  loss,  as  some- 
what retarded  the  progress  of  their  conquests.  But  i£lla^ 
reinforced  by  fresh  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  again 
took  the  field  against  the  Britons;  and  laid  siege  to 
Andred-Ceaster,  which  was  defended  by  the  g;arrison  and 
inhabitants  with  desperate  valour.'  The  Saxons,  enraged 
by  this  resistance,  and  by  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which 
they  had  sustained,  redoubled  their  efforts  against  the 
place,  and  when  masters  of  it,  put  all  their  enemies  to  the 
sword  without  distinction.  This  decisive  advantage 
secured  the  conquests  of  ^Ua,  who  assumed  the .  name 
of  King,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  Sussex  and  a 
great  part  of  Surrey.  He  was  stopped  in  his  progress  to 
the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent :  In  that  to  the  West  by 
another  tribe  of  Saxons,  who  had  taken  possession  of  that 
territory. 

These  Saxons,  from  the  situation  of  the  country  in  which 
they  settled,  were  called  the  West  Saxons,  and/landed  in 
the  year  495,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic^^  and  of  his 
son  Kenric'  The  Britons  were,  by  past  experience,  so 
much  on  their  guard,  and  so  well  prepared  to  receive  the 
enemy,  that  they  gave  battle  to  Cerdic  the  very  day  of  his 
landing ;  and  though  vanquished,  still  defended  for  some 
time,  their  liberties  against  the  invaders.  None  of  the 
other  tribes  of  Saxons  met  with  such  vigorous  resistance, 

q  Chron.  Sax.  p.  U.     Ann.  Beveri.  p.  81.  r  Sa\on  Chron.  A.  D.  4S5. 

Flor.  WigoiTi.       8  Hen.  Hunting,  lib.  %      t  WAX,  Maliu.  lib.  I.  eap.  1.  p.  12, 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  15. 
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or  exerted  such  v^uf  and  perseverance  in  pushing  their  CHAP. 
conquests.  Cerdic  was  even  obliged  to  call  for  the 
assistance  of  his  countrymen  from  the  kingdoms  of  Kent 
and  SuS9€x,  as  well  as  from  Geripany,  and  he  was  thence 
joined  by  a  £resh  army  upder  the  conMnand  of  Porte,  and 
of  his^sona  Bledaand  Megla.^  Si^r.engthe^ed  by  these 
sttccourf,  he  fought,  in  .the  year  508,  a  ^desperate  battle 
widn  th^  Bcitntis,  ^commanded  by  Nazon-Leod,  who  was 
vigtidriiiiB  in  the  be^nning  of  the  a(;^ion,-  ^d  routed  the 
win§  in  which  Cerdic  himself  coipmanded ;  but  Kenric, 
wh©  had  prevailed  in  the  other  wing,  brought  timely 
asisa^^aaice  to  his  father,  .and  restored,  the  battle,  which 
ended .  in,  a  complete  victory  gained  iiy  the  Saxons*^ 
Nazon'^Iieod  perished,  with  5QD0  ,of  his  army  ;  hut  left 
the  Britons  more  weakened  than  discouraged  by  his  death. 
The  war  still  continued,  though  the  succe^  was  com- 
moi»lx  on  the  side  of  the  Saxons,  whos^  short  swords, 
and  dose  manner  of  iighti^ng,  gave  them  gre^t  advantage 
over  the  missile  weapons  of  the  Britons.^^.  Cerdic  w^  not 
wanting  t^  his  good  fortune*;  and  in  order  to  extend  his 
conquests,*  he  laid  siege  to  Moimt  Badon  or.  Bamesdowne 
near  Batii„  whither,  the  most  obstinate  of  t^  discotiniiited 
Britons  Jiad  retired  :  « The  southern  Bvitoy,.  in  thi^  ex- 
trenottty,  applied,  for  assistance  to  Arthur,- Frince  of  the 
SiluFQs, '  whose  heroic  valour  now  sustained  the  djeclining 
fate  of  his  -^^ountry.^  This  is  that  Arthur  so  much  cele- 
brated ki  the.  songs  of  Thaliessin,  i^d  jdic;  joikpr  British 
bards,  and  whose  military  atchievements  have  rbeen 
blended  with  so  many  &bles,  as  even  to  give  occa^sioa  for 
entertain^  a  d^ht  of  his  real  existence*  .  fiut  >p0el^, 
though .  they  disi^gure  the  moat  certain  hfstcftry  by  their 
fictions^  and  ufe  strange .  Hberties-  With  truth  where  they 
are  the  solenhisJ?^iaiis,  as  ampng  th6  Britons,  have  com- 
monly some  foiindaiiou  fo|  their  wildest  exaggerations. 
Certain  it  is,  thdt  the  siege  of  £ajdon'  was  raised  by  the 
Britons  in  the  y^ear520:  And  the  Saxons  were  there 
discomfited  in  a  great  battle.^  This  misfortune  stopped 
the  progress  of  Gerdic ;,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  wrest 
from  him  the  i^onquests  which  he  had  already  made.    He 

a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  17.        w  H.  Hunting,  lib.  2.     f^elwerd*  lib.  1.  Chron. 
Sak.  p.  17.       X  Huotfog.  lib.  ?.      y  Gtldfts.  Saxpa  Ghyonr    H.  Htfntlng.  Mb.  «■• 
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CHAP,  and  his  son  Kenric,  ^^ho  succeeded  him,  established  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  of  Wessex,  over  the 
counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  left  their  new-acquired  dominions  to  their 
posterity*     Cerdic  died  in  534,  Kenric  in  560. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progress  in  the  souths 
their  countrymen  were  not  less  active  in  other  quarters. 
In  the  year  527,  a  great  tribe  of  adventurers,  under 
several  leaders,  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain ;  and 
after  fighting  many  battles,  of  which  history  has  preserved 
no  particular  account,  they  established  three  new  king- 
doms in  this  island*  UiFa  assumed  the  title  of  king  of.  the 
East-Angles  in  575 ;  Crida  that  of  Mercia  in  585  ;*  and 
Erkenwin  that  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  nearly  about 
the  same*  time,  bu^  the  year  is  uncertain.  This  latter 
kingdom  was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and  com- 
prehended fiss«x,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire. 
That  of  the  East-Angles,  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  ;  Mercia  was  extended  over*  all  the 
middle  counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the 
frontiers  of  these  two  kingdoms. 

The  Sax<ms^  soon  after  the  landing  of  Hwi^ist^  had 
been  planted  j^i  Northumberland ';  isut,  as  they  met  with 
an  obstinate  resistance,  ahd  made  but  small  progress  in 
subduing  the  inhabitants,  their  affairs  were  in  sO  unsettled 
a  condition, '  thait  none  of  their  princes  for  a  long  time 
assumed  ijte  applanation  ofking.  At  last,  in  54>Tf  Ida,  a 
Saxon  pvince  of  greait'valour,^  who  claimed  a  descent,  as 
did  all  the  othei^  jM-inces  of  that  nation,  from  Woden, 
brought  o^tT  a  reinforcement  froth  Germany,  anji  enabled 
the  Nerthumbrian*  to  carry  on  thoir  coy^Utests  over  the 
Britons.  Hp  Entirely  subdtmd  the  coupty  now  called 
Northumberland,  the  bishopric  of  Burhkm^  as  well  as 
some  of  the  south-east  counties  of  Seotland;  and  he 
assumed  the  crown  \mder  the  ifitle  of  king  of  Bernicia. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  iElla,  anojt^er  Saxon  prince, 
having  conquered  Lancashire,  9nd  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  received  the  appellation  of  king  of  Deiri.* 
These  two  kingdom^  »were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethil* 

z  Math.  West     Hunting^ton,  lib.  3.  a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  19.  b  Will. 
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iirid,  grandson  of  Ida,  who  married  Acca^  the  dau^^ter  of  chap. 
i£Ua ;  and  expelling  her  brother  Edwin,  esti^lished  one  ^  ^'; 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  kingdcons  by  the  tide 
of  Northumberland.  How  far  his  dominions  extended 
into  the  country  now  called  Scotland,  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
c;^moti3e  doubted  that  all  the  lowlands,  especially  die 
east,  coast  of  that  country,  were  peopled  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  Germany ;  though  the  expeditions  made  by  th^ 
several*  Saxon  adventurers  have  escaped  the  records  of 
history*  The  language  spoken  in  those  countries,  which 
is  purely  Saxon,  is  a  (Stronger  proof  of « this  event  than  can 
be  opposed  by  the  imperfect,  or  rather  fabulous,  annak 
which  are  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scottish  historians* 

.    •  THE  HEPTARCHY. 
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THUS  was  established,  after  a  viQleftt  contest  of 
near  a  hundred  and  "fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven 
Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Britain ;  and  the  whole  southern 
part  o^  the  island,  except  Wales  and  Cornwal,  had  totally 
changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  *  customs,  and  political 
instittktions.  f  he  Britofis,  under  the  Roman  dominita, 
had  made  such  advances  towards  arts  ana  ^ivii  manners, 
diat  they  Iwl  built  twetaty-eight  considerable  cities  within 
their  provittce^^  besides  a  great  number  of  villages  and 
country  seats/^  But  the  fierce  conquerors,  by  wh&m  they 
were  now  subdued,  threw  ^very  thing  buck,  into  ancient 
barbarity ;.  and  those  few  natives  4iFho  were  n^t  either 
massacred  or  expellpd  their  habitations,  '^ei^  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  ^very.  None  of  tfie  other  northern 
<x>nquen>rs,  the  Franks,  Goths,  Vandal^,  or  Biargundians, 
though  they  over-ran  the  sotiljiem  provinj:;/es  of  the  empire 
Uke  a  mighty  towrent,  made  such  devastations  in  the  con- 
quered territories,  or  were  *inflamed  into  so  .violent  an 
animosity  against  the  ancient  inhabitants.  As  the  Saxonis^ 
came  over  at  intervals  in  sepsurate  bodies,  the  Britons, 
however  at  first  unwarlike,  were  tempted  to  make  resists 
smcc ;  and  hostilities  being  thereby  prolonged,  proved 
'more  destructive  to  both  parties,  ei|pecially  to  die  van- 
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CHAP,  quished.  The  first  invaders  from  Germany,  instead  of 
excluding  other  adventurers,  who  must  share  with  them 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  obliged  to 
solicit  fresh  supplies  from  their  own  country ;  and  a  total 
extermination  of  the  Britons  became  the  sole  expedient 
for  providing  a  settlement  and  subsistence  to  the  new 
planters.  Heftce  there  have  been  found  in  history  few 
conquests  more  ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons ;  and  few 
revolutions  more  violent  than  that  which  they  introduced* 
So  long  as  the  contest  was  maintained  with  the  natives, 
the  several  Saxon  princes  preserved  a  union  of  ^cf>unsels 
and  interests ;  but  after  the  Britons  were  shut  up  in  the 
barren  *  counties  of  Comwal  and  Wales,  and  gave  no 
farther  disturbance  to  the  conquerors,  the  band  of  alliance 
was  in  a  great  measure  dissolved  among  the  princes  of 
the  Heptarchy.  Though  one  prince  seems  still  to  have 
been  allowed,  or  to  have  assumed  an  ascendant  over  the 
whole,  his  authority,  if  it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular 
or  legal,  was  extremely  limited ;  and  each  state  acted  as 
if  it  had  been  independent,  and  wholly  separate  from  the 
rest.  Wars,  therefore,  wid  revolutions  and  dissensions 
w«re  unavoidable  among  a  turbulent  and  military  people ; 
and  these  events,  however  intricate  or  confused,  ought 
now  to  become  the  objects  of  our  attention*  JBut,  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  once  the  hislbry  of  seven 
independent  kingdoms,  there  is  great  discouragement  to 
a  writer,  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  at  least  barrenness, 
of  the  accounts  trstosmitted  to  us.  The  monks,  who 
were  the  only  annalists  during  those  ages,  lived  remote 
from  publick  affairs,  considered  the  civil  transactions  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and,  besides  par- 
taking of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  were  then 
universal,  were  strongly  infected  with  credulity,  with  the 
love  of  wonder,  and  with  a  propensity  to  imposture ;  vices 
almost  inseparable  from  their  profession  and  manner  of 
life.  The  history  of  that  period  abounds  in  names,  but 
is  extremely  barren  of  events,  or  the  events  are  related  so 
much  without  circumstances  and  causes,  that  the  most 
profound  or  most  eloquent  writer  must  despair  of  ren- 
dering them  either  instructive  or  entertaining  to  the  rea- 
der.   Even  the  great  learning  and  vigorous  imagination  of 
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Milton  sunk  under  the  weight ;  and  this  author  scruples  CRAP. 
not  to  declare,  that  the  skirmishes  of  kites  or  crows  as 
much  merited  a  particular  narrative,  as  the  confused 
transactions  and  batdes  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,*  In 
order,  however,  to  connect  the  events  in  some  tolerable 
measure,  we  shall  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  succes- 
sion of  kings,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  revolutions  in 
each  particular  kingdom ;  beginning  with  that  of  Kent, 
which  was  the  first  established.  • 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  KENT. 

ESCUS  succeeded  his  father  Hengist,  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Kent ;  but  seems  not  to  have  possessed  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  that  conqueror,  who  first  made  way  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Saxon  arms  into  Britain.  All  the 
Saxons,  who  sought  either  the  fame  of  valour.  Or  new 
establishments  by  arms,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  iEIIa, 
king  of  Sussex,  who  was  carrying  on  successful  war 
against  the  Britons,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new 
kingdom.  Escus  was  content  to  possess  in  tranquillity 
the  kingdom  df  Kent,  which  he  left  in  512  to  his  son 
Octa,  in  whose  time  the  East-Saxons  established  their 
monarchy,  and  dismembered  the  provinces  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex  from  that  of  Kent.  His  death,  after  a  reign 
of  twentj^-two  years,  made  room  for  his  son  Hermenric 
in  534,  who  performed  nothing  memorable  during  a  reign 
of  thirty-two  years,  except  associating  with  him  his  son 
Ethelbert  in  the  government,  that  he  might  secure  the 
succession  Jh  his  family,  and  prevent  such  revolutions  as 
are  incident  to  a  turbulent  and  barbarous  monarchy. 

Ethelbert  revived  the  reputation  of  his  family, 
which  had  languished  for  some  generations.  The  inac- 
tivity of  his  predecessors,  and  the  situation  of  his  country, 
secured  from  all  hostility  with  the  Britons,  seem  to  have 
much  enfeebled  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Kentish  Saxons ; 
and  Ethelbert,  in  his  first  attempt  to  aggrandize  his 
country,  and  distinguish  his  own  name,  was  unsuccessful.^ 
He  was  twice  discomfited  in  battle  by  Ceaulin,  king  of 
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eHAF.  W^eaaex;  wui  obliged  tq  yield  the  superiority  ia  the 
Heptarchy  to  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  preserved  no 
moderation  in  his  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom 
pf  Sue«ex  to  subjection,  excited  jealousy  in  all  the  other 
IK'inces.^  An  association  was  formed  against  him;  and 
Ethelbertf  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  allies,  gave 
him -battle,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.^  Ceaulin 
died  soon  alter ;  a|id  Ethelbert  succeeded  as  well  to  his 
ascendai^  among  the  Saxon  states,  as  to  his  other  ambi- 
tious projects.  He  reduced  all  th^  princes,  except  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  a  strict  dependency  upon 
him^  and  even  established  himself  by  force  on  the 
Ithrone  of  Mercia,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms. Apprehensive,  however,  of  a  dangerous  league 
against  him,  like  that  by  which  he  himself  had  b^en  en«* 
abled  to  overthrow  Ceaulin,  he  had  the  prudence  to  resign 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Webba,  the  rightful  heir,  the 
son  of  Crida,  who  had  first;  founded  that  monarchy.  But 
governed  still  by  ambition  more  than  by  justice,  he  gave 
Webba  possession  of  the  crown  on  such  conditions,  as 
rendered  hi^  little  bettet  than  a  tributary  prince  under 
Jbis  artful  benefactor.  > 

But  the  most  memorable  event  which  distinguished 
the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
.Qhristian  religion  among  the  English  Saxons,  The  super- 
stition of  the  Germans,  particularly  that  of  the  Saxona, 
was  of  the  grossest  and  moat  barbarous  kind ;  and  being 
founded  on  traditional  tales  received  from  their  ancestoris, 
pot  reduced  to  any  system,  nor  supported  by  political 
institutions  like  that  of  the  Druids,  it  seems  to  have  made 
little  impression  on  its  votaries,  and  to  have  easily  re- 
signed its  place  to  the  new  doctrine  promulgated  to  them. 
Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the  ancestor  of  all  their 
princes,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  war,  and,  by  a  natur^ 
consequence,  became  their  supreme  deity,  and  the  chief 
object  of  their  religious  worship.  They  believed,  that  if 
thpy  obtained  the  favour  of  this  divinity  by  their  valour 
"  (for  they  made  less  account  of  the  other  virtues,)  they  should 
hf^  admitte4  after  their  death  into  his  hall ;  and  reposing 
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Oh  cottcheg,  iihould  satiate  themselves  with  sde  fi'om^he  <SIIIAP. 
skulls  of  their  enemies  whom  they  had  slain  iti  battle. 
Incited  by  this  idea  of  paradise,  which  gratified  at  once 
the  passion  of  revenge  and  that  of  intemperance,  the 
ruling  inclinations  of  barbarians,  they  despised  the  dan^ 
gers  of  war,  and  increased  their  native  ferotity  against 
the  vanquished  by  their  religious  prejudices.  We  know 
little  of  the  other  theological  tenets  c3f  the  Saxons :  W« 
only  learn  that  they  were  pol)rtheist9 ;  that  Aey  woi^ 
shipped  the  sun  and  moon;  that  they  adored  the  god  of- 
thunde/  under  the  name  of  Thor ;  that  they  had  images 
in  their  temples ;  that  they  practised  sacrifices ;  beMeved 
firmly  in  spells  and  inchantments ;  and  admitted  in- general 
a  system  of  doctrines  which  they  held  as  sacred,  but 
which,  like  all  other  superstitions,  must  carry  the  air  of 
the  wildest  extravagance,  if  propounded  to  those  who  are 
not  familiarized  to  it  from  their  earliest  infancy* 

The  constant  hostilities  which  the  Saxons  maintained 
against  the  Britons,  would  naturally  indispose  them  for 
receiving  the  Christian  faith,  when  preached  to  them  by 
such  inveterate  enemies ;  and  perhaps  the  Britons,  as  is 
objected  to  them  by  Gildas  and  Bede,  were  not  overfond 
©f  communicating  to  their  cruel  invaders  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  life  and  salvation.  But  as  a  civilized  people, 
however  subdued  by  arms,  still  maintain  a  sensible  supe* 
riority  over  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  all  the  other 
porthern  conquerors  of  Europe  had  been  already  induced 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  which  they  found  estab- 
lished in  the  empire ;  and  it  was  impossible  but  the  SaXons, 
informed  of  this  event,  must  have  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  veneration  a  doctrine  which  had  acquired  the 
ascendant  over  all  their  brethren.  However  limited  in 
their  views,  they  could  not  but  have  perceived  a  degree  of 
cultivation  in  the  southern  countries  beyond  what  they 
themselves  possessed;  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  yield 
to  that  superior  knowledge,  as  well  as  Zeal,  by  which  the 
inhabitaiits  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  were  even  at  that 
time  distinguished. 

But  these  causes  might  long  have  failed  of  producing 
any  considerable  eflFect,  had  not  a  favourable  incident 
prepared  the  means  of  introducing  Christianity  into  Kent. 


CWAP.  Ethelbeit,  in  his  ifttker^s  lifetime,  had  aianied  Beitha^ 
^  the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris^*^  one  of  th« 
descendants  of  Clovis,  the  conqineror  of  Gaul ;  but  before 
«  he  Was  admitted  to  this  alliance,  he  was  obliged  to  sti- 
pCdate^  thfit  the  princess  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
her  religion ;  a  concession  not  diflicult  to  be  obtained  from 
the  idolatrous  Saxons*^  Bertha  bmught  over  a  French 
bishop  to  the  court  of  Canterbury ;  and>  being  zealous 
for  the  propagation  of  her  religion,  she  had  been  very 
assiduous  in  her  devotional  exercises,  had  supported  tbc 
credit  of  her  faith  by  an  irreproachable  conduct,  and  had 
empl^ed  every  art  of  insinuation  and  address  to  reconcile 
her  husband  to  her  religi6us  principles.  Her  popularity 
in  the  court,  and  her  influence  over  Ethelbert,  had  so  well 
paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine^ 
that  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  then  Roman  pontiflF, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  effecting  a  project,  which  he 
himself,  before  he  mounted  the  psipal  throne,  had  once 
embraced,  of  converting  the  British  Saxons. 

It  happened  that  this  prelate,  at  that  time  in  a  private 
station,  had  observed  in  the  market-place  of  Rome  some 
Saxon  youth  exposed  to  sale,  whom  the  Roman  merchants, 
in  their  trading  voyages  to  Britain,  had  bought  of  their 
mercenary  parents*  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  fair 
complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gregory  asked 
to  what  country  they  belonged ;  and  being  told  they  were 
Angks^  he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  properly  to  be 
denominated  angels :  It  were  a  pity  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  should  enjoy  so  fair  a  prey,  and  that  so  beautiful 
a  frontispiece  should  cover  a  mind  destitute  of  internal 
grace  and  righteousnessf  Enquiring  farther  concerning^ 
the  name  of  their  province,  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
De'iri,  a  district  of  Northumberland :  X>etri !  replied  hr^ 
that  is  good!  They  are  called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from 
his  anger^  De  ira.  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of 
that  province  ?  He  was  told  it  was  ^Ua  or  Alia  :  Alleluia^ 
cried  he :  We  must  endeavour  that  the  praises  of  God  be 
sung  in  their  country*  Moved  by  these  allusions,  which 
appeared  to  him  so  happy,  he  determined  to  undertake, 
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r,  a  misftion  mto  Britatio ;  and  havimg  obtaioed  the    (MkP. 
Pope's  approbation,  he  prepared  for  that  perilous  jouni«y :        ^ 
9ut  his  popularity  at  Home,  was  so  great,  that  the  Romaas, 
un^irilliBg  to  expose  him  to  such  dangers,  opposed  his 
design ;  and  he  was  obliged,  &>r  the  present,  to-lay  aside 
s|U  fiirther  thoughts  of  executing  that  pious  purpose.^ 

The  controversy  bietween  the  Pagpp^  and  the  Chris«- 
n«m  was  not  entirety  cooled  in  that  age ;  and  no  pontiff, 
before  Gregory,  had  ever  carried  to  greater  excess  an 
intemperate  zeal  against  the  former  religion*  He  had 
waged  war  with  all  the  precious  monuments  of  the  an- 
cients, and  even  with  their  writings,  which,  as  appears 
from  the  strmn  of  his  own  wit,  as  well  as  from  ttv&  style 
of  bis  compositions,  he  had  not  taste  or  genius  suiEcient 
to  comprehend.  Ambitious  to  distinguish  his  pontificate 
by  the  conversion  of  the.  British  Saxons,  he  pitched  on 
Augustine,  a  Roman  monk,  and  sent  him  with  forty  asso- 
ciates  to  preach  the  gpispel  in  this  isbnd.  These  mission- 
aries, terrified  with  the  dangers  which  might  attend  their 
proposing  a  new  doctrine  to  so  fierce  a  people,  of  whose 
language  they  were  ignorant,  stopped  some  time  in  France, 
and  senifc  back  Augustine  to  lay  the  hazards  and  difficulties 
before  the  Pope,  and  crave  his  permission  to  desist  from 
die  undertaking.  But  Gregory  exhorted  them  to  per« 
severe  in  ^eir  purpose,  advised  them  to  chuse  some  inter- 
preters from  among  the  Franks,  who  still  spoke  the  same 
language  with  the  Saxons;^  and  recommended  them  to 
the  good  offices  of  Queen  Brunehaut,  who  at  this  time 
usurped  tHe  sovereign  power  in  France*  This  princess^ 
though  stained  with  every  vice  of  treachery  and  criielty^ 
either  possessed  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  cause ; 
and  Gregory  acknowledged  that  to  her  friendly  assist* 
ance  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  the  success  of  that 
undertaking*"^ 

Augustine,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent,  in  the  year  59/,*^ 
found  the  danger  much  less  than  he  had  apprehended. 
Ethelbert,  already  well  disposed  towards  the  Christian 
faith,  assigned  him  a  habitation  in  the  isle  of  Thanet;.  and 
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CHAP,  soon  after  admitted  him  to  a  conferetiee.  Apprehensive, 
however,  lest  spells  or  enchantments  might  be  employed 
against  him  by  priests,  who  brought  an  unknown  worship 
from  a  distant  country,  he  had  die  precaution  to  receive 
them  in  the  open  air,  where  he  believed  the  force  of  their 
magic  would  be  more  easily  dissipated.^  Here  Augustine^, 
by  means  of  Im  ihlerpreters,  delivered  to  him  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  promised  him  eternal  joys 
above,  and  a  kingdom  in  heaven  without  end,  if  he  would 
be  persuaded  to  receive  that  salutary  doctrine.**  *'  Your 
*'  words  and  promises,"  replied  Ethelbert,  **  are  fair ;  but 
"  because  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  entirely 
^^  yield  to  them,  and  relinquish  the  principles  which  I  and 
*^  my  ancestors  have  so  long  maintained.  You  a^e  wel- 
^^  come,  however,  to  remain  here  in  peace ;  and  as  you 
'*'  have  undertaken  so  long  a  journey,  solely,  as  it  appears, 
"  for  what  you  believe  to  be  for  our  advantage,  I  will 
*' supply  you  with  all  necessaries,  and  permit  you  to 
"  deliver  your  doctrine  to  my  subjects."  *. 

AuGusTiKE,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception, 
and  seeing  now  a  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  re- 
doubled zeal  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Kentish  Saxons. 
He  attracted  dieir  attention  by  the  austerity  of  his  man^ 
aers,  by  the  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected 
himself,  by  the  abstinence  and  self-denial  which  he  prac- 
tised :  And  having  excited  their  wonder  by  a  course  of 
life  which  appeared  so  contrary  to  nature,  he  procured 
more  easily  their  belief  of  miracles,  which,  it  was  pre- 
teaded,  he  wrought  for  their  conversion.'  Influenced  by 
these  motives,  and  by  the  declared  favour  of  the  court, 
numbers  of  the  Kentish  men  were  baptized ;  and  the  king 
himself  was  persuaded  to  submit  to  that  rite  of  Christi-- 
anity.  His  example  had  great  influence  with  his  subjects  ;' 
but  he  employed  no  force  to  bring  them  over  to  the  new 
doctrine.  Augustine  thought  proper,  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  mission,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  lenity :  He  told   Ethelbert,  that  the  service   of 

3 

o  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  25.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.     Brompton.  p.  789.     Parker 

Antiq.  Brit.  Bccle.  p.  61.  p  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  25.    Chron,  W.  Thorn,  p.  1759. 

q  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  85.  H.  Hiuiting.  lib.  3.    Brompton,  p.  729< 
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Qoriat  must  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  diat  no  violence    (MAV, 
<Hight  ever  to    be  used    in    propagating  so  salutary  a 
doetrine.' 

The  intelligence  received  of  these  spiritual  conquests' 
«i|brded  great  joy  to  the  Romans ;  who  now  iKulted  a» 
much  in  those  peacdFul  trophies,  as  their  ancestors  had 
ever  done  in  their  most  sanguinary  tritfm^hs,  and  most 
splendid  victories.     Gregory  wrote  a  letter^to  Ethelbert, 
in  which,  after  in£E»rming  him  diat  the  end  of  the  world 
vas  approaching,  he  exhorted  him  to  display  his  zeal  in 
die  conversion  of  his  subjects,  to  exert  rigour  against  the 
worship  of  idols,  tmd  to  build  up  the  good  work  of  holi* 
ness  by  ev^ry  expedient  of  exhortation,  terror,  bla&dish- 
n^nt,  or  correction :'  A   doctrine  more  suitable  to  that 
age,  and  to  the  usual  papal  maxims,  than  the  tolerating 
principles  which  Augustine  had  thought  it  prudent  to  in^ 
culcate.    The  pontiff  also  answered  some  questions  which 
the  missionary  had  put  concerning  die  government  of  the 
new  church  of  Kent*     Besides  other  queries,  which  it  is 
not  material  here  to  relate,   Augustine  asked.  Whether 
cousin-ffermans  might  be  allowed  to  marry  f  Gregory  an- 
swered, that  that  liberty  had  indeed  been  .formerly  grant- 
ed by  the  Roman  law ;  but  that  experience  had  shewn, 
that  no  issue  could  ever  come  from  such  marriages ;   and 
he  therefore  prohibited  them.     Augustine  asked,  Whe* 
thet  a  woman  pregnant  might  be  baptised  ?  Gregory  an*- 
ftwered^  that  he  saw  no  objection.     How  soon  after  the 
btrth  the  child  might  receive  baptism  f  It  was  answered^ 
Immediatdiy,  if  necessary.     Hoxu  soon  a  husband  might 
have  commerce  with  his  wife  after  her  delivery  ?  Not  till 
she  had  given  suck  to  her  child ;  a  practice  to  which  £rre- 
^ry   exhorts   all  women.     Mow  soon  a  man  might  enter 
the  churchy  or  receive .  the  sacrament^  after  having  had 
commerce  with  his  wife  f  It  was  replied,  that  unless   he 
had  approached  her  without  desire,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  propagating  his  species,  he  was  not  without  sin :  But 
in  all  cases  it  was  requisite  for  him,  before  he  entered  the 
church  or  communicated,  to  purge  himself  by  prayer  and 
ablution ;  and  he  ought  not,  even  after  using  these  pre- 

8  Ibid.  cap.  36.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  S. 
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C9tAP.  oautioiis,  to  participate  immediately  of  the  saered  dmieB*** 
There  aire  some  other  questaons  and  rej^ies  stHl  more 
indecent  and  more  ridiculous*^  And,  on  the  iviiole,  it 
appears  that  Gregory  and  his  missfonary,  if  sympadiy 
of  manners  have  any  influence,  were  better  calculated 
tiian  men  of  more  refined  understandings  for  making  % 
progress  with  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons. 

The  mofe  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
Gregory  enjoined  Augustine  to  remove  the  idols  from  the 
Heathen  altars,  but  not  to  destroy  the  altars  themselves  \ 
because  the  people,  he  said,  would  be  allured  to  frequent 
the  Christian  worship  when  they  found  it  celebrated  in  a 
place  which  they  were  accustomed  to  revere.  And  as  die 
Pagans  practised  sacrifices,  and  feasted  with  the  priests  on 
their  oiFerings,  he  also  exhorted  the  missionary  to  persuade 
them,  on  Christian  festivals,  to  kill  their  catde  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  to  indulge  themselves 
in  those  cheerful  entertainments  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated**  These  political  compliances  shew,  that  not- 
withstanding his  ignorance  and  prejudices,  he  was  not 
"unacquainted  with  tiie  arts  of  governing  mankind*  Au*" 
gustine  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
endowed  by  Gregory  with  authority  over  all  the  British 
churches,  and  received  the  pall,  a  badge  of  ecclesiastical 
honour,  from  Rome.^  Gi^egory  also  advised  him  not  to 
be  too  much  elated  with  his  gift  of  working  miracles  ;* 
and  as  Augustine,  proud  with  the  success  of  his  mission, 
seemed  to  think  himself  entided  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  the  Pope  informed  him,  diat 
they  lay  entirely  without  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction." 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  Bertha,  and  much 
more  his  embracing  Christianity,  begat  a  connexion  of  hi^ 
subjects  with  the  French,  Italians,  and  other  nations  on 

u  Bede,  tib.  1.  eap.  27.    Spell.  Cone.  p.  97,  9t,  99,  See. 

w  Au^tine  asks,  Si  nutUer  menvtt^ua  conauetudine  tenetur,  4xn  eccksUim 
intrare  e%  Hcet^  out  aacrtt  commttnumis  aacramenta  percipere  ?  Gregory  an- 
swers, Samm  eommtmivma  myaterittm  in  eiadem  diebua  percipere  nan  Mbet  pr9- 
hiberi.  Si  autem  ex  vemratione  magna  percipere  turn  prtgawmtur,  laudunda 
eat.  Augustine  asks.  Si  poat  illuaionem,  qwe  per  aommtm  aolet  accidere,  vel 
corpua  Domini  quikbet  acdpere  valeat  /  vel,  gi  aacerdoa  ait^  aacra  mt^teria 
celebrare  ?  Gregory  ansmrers  this  learned  question  by  many  learned  distinctions. 

X  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  SO.    Spell.  Cone.  p.  89.    Gres.  Epist.  lib.  9.  Bpist  71. 

y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  23,  34.  z  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.  Sp^  Cone  p.  83.  Beae»  lib.  1. 
Greg.  Epist.  lib.  9.  Epist  00.  a  Bede,  lib.  1.  eap.  87. 
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the  contioeiit)  and' tended  to  reclaim  them  from  that  gross*  CHAF. 
ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  all  the  Saxon  tribes  had  ^' 
been  hitherto  involved.^  Ethelbert  also  enacted,^  with 
the  consent  of  the  states  o£  his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws, 
the  first  written  laws  promulgated  by  any  of  the  tiorthe^i 
conquerors ;  and  his  reign  was  in  every  respect  glorioua 
to  himself  and  beneficial  to  his  people.  He  governed  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  fifty  years ;  and  dying  in  616,  left  the 
succession  to  his  son,  Eadbald^  This  prince,  seduced  by 
a  passion  for  his  mother-in-law,  deserted  for  some  time 
die  Christian  faith,  which  permitted  not  these  incestuous 
marriages :  His  whole  people  immediately  returned  with 
him  to  idolatry.  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine, 
found  the  Christian  worship  wholly  abandoned,  and  was 
prepared  to  return  to  France,  in  order  to  escape  the  morti- 
fication of  preaching  the  gospel  without  fruit  to  the  infidels^ 
Mellitus  and  Justus,  who  had  been  consecrated  bishops  of 
London  and  Rochester,  had  already  depaited  the  king- 
dom ;^  when  Laurentius,  before  he  should  entirely  abandon 
his  dignity,  made  one  effort  to  reclaim  the  king.  He 
appeared  before  that  prince  |  and  throwing  off  his  vest- 
ments, shewed  bis  body  all  torn  with  bruises  and  stripes^ 
which  he  had  received.  Eadbald,  wondering  that  any 
man  should  have  dared  to  treat  in  that  manner  a  person 
of  his  rank,  was  told  by  Laurentius,  that  he  had  received 
this  chastisement  from  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  severely 
reproving  him  for  his  intention  to  desert  his  charge,  had 
inflicted  on  him  these  visible  marks  of  his  displeasure.* 
Whether  Eadbald  was  struck  with  the  miracle,  or  influ-* 
enced  by  some  other  motive,  he  divorced  himself  from 
his  mother-in-law,  and  returned  to  the  profession  of  Chris* 
tianity  t^  his  whole  people  returned  with  him.  Eadbald 
reached  not  the  fame  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died 
in  640,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years ;  leaving  two 
sons,  Erminfrid  and  Ercombert. 

Ergombert,  though  the  younger  son,  by  Emma,  a 
French  princess,  found  means  to  mount  the  throne.     He 

b  Wm.  Malm.  p.  10.      c  Wflkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  13.       d  Bede,  lib.  3.  eap.  5. 
e  Bede,  cap.  6.    Cbron.  Sax.  p.  26.    Higden,  lib.  5.      fBrorapton,p.7S9. 
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fiOAP.  is  celebrated  by  Bede  for  two  exjdoits,  for  establishing  the 
'*  fast  of  Lent  in  his  kingdom,  and  for  utterly  extirpating 
idolatry ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Chris* 
tianity,  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  by  the  two  preceding 
monarchs*  He  reigned  twenty-four  years ;  and  left  the 
crown  to  Egbert,  his  son,  who  reigned  nine  years*  This 
prince  is  renowned  for  his  encouragement  of  learning, 
but  infamous  for  putting  to  death  his  two  cousin* 
germans,  sons  of  Erminfrid  his  uncle«  The  ecclesiastical 
writers  prsdse  him  for  bestowing  on  his  sister,  Domnona, 
some  lands  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  where  she  founded  a 
monastery. 

The  bloody  precaution  of  £gbert  could  not  fix  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  Edric.  Lothidre,  brother 
of  the  deceased  prince,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  i 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  power  in  his  family,  he  asso* 
ciated  with  him  Richard,  his  son,  in  the  administration  of 
the  government*  Edric,  the  dispossessed  prince,  had 
recourse  to  Edilwach,  king  of  Sussex,  for  assistance ;  and 
being  supported  by  that  prince,  fought  a  batde  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.  Richard  fled  into 
Germany,  and  afterwards  died  in  Lucca,  a  city  of  Tus- 
cany. William  of  Malmesbury  ascribes  Lothaire's  had 
fortune  to  two  crimes,  his  conciurence  in  the  murder  of 
his  cousins,  and  his  contempt  for  reliques.^ 

LoTHAiRE  reigned  eleven  years ;  Edric  his  successor, 
only  two.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened 
in  686,  Widred,  his  brother,  obtained  possession  of  the 
crown.  But  as  the  succession  had  been  of  late  so  much 
disjointed  by  revolutions  and  usurpations,  faction  began 
to  prevail  among  the  nobility ;  which  invited  Cedwalla, 
king  of  Wessex,  with  his  brother  MoUo,  to  attack  the 
kingdom.  These  invaders  committed  great  devastations 
in  Kent ;  but  the  death  of  MoUo,  who  was  slain  in  a  skir* 
mish,'^  gave  a  short  breathing-time  to  that  kingdom. 
Widred  restored  the  affairs  of  Kent ;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,^  left  the  crown  to  his  posterity.  Ead- 
bert,  Ethelbert,  and  Alric,  his  descendants,  successively 
mounted  the  throne.     After  the  death  of  the  last,  which 
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happened  in'  r94,  the  royal  fionily  of  Kent  was  extin*  CHAP, 
guished-;  and  every  factious  leader  who  could  entertain  '* 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne,  threw  the  state  into  con- 
fusion.^ Egbert,  who  first  succeeded,  reigned  but  two 
years ;  Cutfared,  brother  to  the  king  of  Mercia,  six  years ; 
Baldred,  an  iUe^timate  branch  of  the  royal  family,  eigh- 
teen :  And,  after  a  troublesome  and  precarious  reign,  he 
was,  in  the  year  723,  expelled  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  disscdved  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  united  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  under  his  dominion. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

ADELFRID,  king  of  Bemicia,  having  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  ^Ua,  king  of  Deiri,  and  expelled 
her  infant  brother,  Edwin,  had  united. all  die  counties 
SK>rth  of  Humber  into  one  monarchy,  and  acquired  a  great 
ascendant  in  the  Heptarchy.  He  also  spread  the  terror 
of  the  Saxon  arms  to  the  neighbouring  people,  and  by  his 
victories  over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  well  as  Welsh, 
extended  on  all  sides  the  bounds  of  his  dominions.  Hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  Chester,  the  Britons  marched  out  with  all 
their  forces  to  engage  him ;  and  they  were  attended  by  a 
body  of  1250  monks  from  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  who 
stood  at  a  small  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  ocder 
to  ^icourage  the  combatants  by  their  presence  and  exhor- 
tations. Adelfrid  enquiring  the  purpose  of  this  unusuaT 
appearance,  was  told,  that  these  priests  had  come  to  pray 
against  him :  Then  are  they  as  much  our  enemies^  said  he, 
lis  those  who  intend  to  fight  against  us  ^  And  he  imme- 
diately sent  a  detachment,  who  fell  upon  them,  and  did 
such  execution,  that  only  fifty  escaped  with  their  lives.*" 
The  Britons  astonished  at  this  events  received  a  total 
defeat :  Chester  was  obliged  to  surrender :  And  Adelfrid, 
punrsuuig  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  Bangor,  and 
entirely  demolished  the  monastery ;  a  building  so  exten- 
sive, that  there  was  a  mile's  distance  from  one  gate  of  it  to 
another,   and  it  contained  two  thousand  one   hundred 

k  Wai.  Malmes.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  11.       1  Broflipton,  p.  779.       m  Trivet, 
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CHAP,    monks,  who  are  said  to  have  been  there  maintained  by 
.'•_      their  own  labour." 

Notwithstanding  Adelfrid's  success  in  war,  he 
lived  in  inquietude  on  account  of  young  Edwin,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  dispossessed  of  the  crown  of  Deiri. 
This  prince,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  wandered  from 
place  to  place  in  continual  danger  from  the  attempts  of 
Adelfrid ;  and  received  at  last  protection  in  the  Court  of 
Redwald,  king  of  the  East- Angles ;  where  his  engaging 
and  gallant  deportment  procured  him  general  esteem  and 
affection.  Redwald,  however,  was  strongly  solicited  by 
the  king  of  Northumberland  to  kill  or  deliver  up  his 
guest :  Rich  presents  were  promised  him  if  he  would 
comply ;  and  war  denounced  against  him  in  case  of  his 
refusal.  After  rejecting  several  messages  of  this  kind^ 
his  generosity  began  to  yield  to  the  motives  of  interest ; 
and  he  retained  the  last  ambassador,  till  he  should  come 
to  a  resolution  in  a  case  of  such  importance.  Edwin, 
informed  of  his  friend's  perplexity,  was  yet  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  remain  in  East** Anglia ;  and  thought,  that 
if  the  protection  of  that  court  failed  him,  it  were  better  to 
die,  than  prolong  a  life  so  much  exposed  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  his  powerful  rival.  This  confidence  in  Red- 
wald's  honour  and  friendship,  with  his  other  accom- 
plishments, engaged  the  queen  on  his  side;  and  she 
effectually  represented  to  her  husband  the  infamy  of 
delivering  up  to  certain  destruction  their  royal  guest, 
who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection  against  his  cruel  and 
jealous  enemies.**  Redwald,  embracing  more  generous 
resolutions,  thought  it  safest  to  prevent  Adelfrid,  before 
that  prince  was  aware  of  his  intention,  and  to  attack  him 
while  he  was  yet  unprepared  for  defence.  He  marched 
suddenly  with  an  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, and  fought  a  battle  with  Adelfrid ;  in  which 
diat  Monarch  was  defeated  and  killed,  after  avenging 
himself  by  the  death  of  Regner,  son  of  Redwald  :^  His 
own  sons,  Eanfrid,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  y^t  infants,  were 
carried  into  Scotland ;  and  Edwin  obtained  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Northumberland. 

n  Bedc,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.     W.  Malmes.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.         o  W.  Malmes.  lib.  1. 
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Edwin  was  the  ^eatest  prince  of  the  Heptarchy  in  CHAP, 
that  age,  and  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  influence 
over  the  other  kingdoms,^  and  by  the  strict  execution  of 
justice  in  his  own  dominions.  He  reclaimed  his  subjects 
from  the  licentious  life  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed; and  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  during  his 
reign  a  woman  or  child  might  openly  carry  every  where  a 
purse  of  gold,  without  any  danger  of  violence  or  robbery. 
There  is  a  remarkable  instance,  transmitted  to  us,  of  the 
affection  borne  him  by  his  servants.  Cuichelme,  king  of 
Wessex,  was  his  enemy :  but  finding  himself  unable  to 
maintain  open  war  against  so  gallant  and.  powerful  a 
prince,  he  determined  to  use  treachery  against  him,  and 
he  employed  one  Eumer  for  that  criminal  purpose.  The 
assassin  having  obtained  admittance,  by  pretending  to 
deliver  a  message  from  Cuichelme,  drew  his  dagger,  and 
rushed  upon  the  king.  Lilla,  an  officer  of  his  army, 
seeing  his  master's  danger,  and  having  no  other  means  of 
defence,  interposed  with  his  own  body  between  the  king 
and  Eumer's  dagger,  which  was  pushed  with  such  vio- 
lence, that,  after  piercing  Lilla,  it  even  wounded  Edwin : 
but  before  the  assassin  could  renew  his  blow,  he  was 
dispatched  by  the  king's  attendants. 

The  East-Angles  conspired  against  Redwald,  their 
king;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they  offered  their 
cjcown  to  Edwin,  of  whose  valour  and  capacity  they  had 
had  experience,  while,  he  resided  among  them.  But  Ed- 
win, from  a  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor, 
obliged  them  to  submit  to  Earpwold,  the  son  of  Red- 
wald ;  and  that  prince  preserved  his  authority,  though  on 
a  precarious  footing,  under  the  protection  of  the  North- 
ombrian  monarch.' 

Edwin,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown^,  married 
Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 
-This  princess,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mother  Bertha, 
who  had  been  the  instrument  for  converting  her  husband 
and  his  people  to  Christianity,  carried  PauUinus,  a  learn- 
ed bishop  along  with  her ;  ^  and  besides  stipulating  a  tole- 
ration for   the  exercise  of  her  own  religion,  which  was 

^Chron.  Sax.  p.  27.       r  Gul.  MtUmes.  Kb.  1.  cap.  S.       s  H.  Hunting:,  lib.  d-. 
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CHAP,  readily  granted  her,  she  used  every  reason  to  persuade 
^'  the  king  to  embrace  it*  Edwin,  like  a  prudent  prince, 
hesitated  on  the  proposal  \  but  promised  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  that  doctrine ;  and  declared,  that  if  he 
found  them  satisfactory,  he  was  willing  to  be  convertecL^ 
Accordingly  he  held  several  conferences  with  Paullinus  ; 
canvassed  the  arguments  propounded  with  the  wisest  of 
his  counsellors  \  retired  frequently  from  company,  in 
order  to  revolve  alone  that  important  question ;  and, 
after  a  serious  and  long  enquiry,  declared  in^  favour  of 
the  Christian  religion.^  The  people  soon  after  imitated 
his  example.  Besides  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
kiiig,  they  were  moved  by  another  striking  example* 
Coifi,  the  highpriest,  being  converted  after  a  public  con*- 
ference  with  PauUinus,  led  the  way  in  destroying  the 
images,  which  he  had  so  long  worshipped,  and  was  for* 
ward  in  making  this  atonement  for  his  past  idolatry*^ 

This  able  prince  perished  with  his  son,  Osfrid,  in  a 
great  battle  which  he  fought  against  Penda,  king  of  Mer«> 
cia,  and  Csdwalla,  king  of  the  Britons.'^  That  event, 
which  happened  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Edwin^s  age 
and  seventeenth  of  his  reign,^  divided  the  m(»iarchy  of 
Northumberland,  which  that  prince  had  united  in  his 
person.  Eanfrid,  the  son  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his 
brothers,'  Oswald  and  Oswy,  from  Scotland,  and  took  poa* 
cession  of  Bemicia,  his  paternal  kingdom :  Osric,  £d» 
win's  cousin-german,  established  himself  in  Deiri,  the 
Inheritance  of  his  family ;  but  to  which  the  sons  of  £d^ 
win  had  a  preferable  title.  Eanfrid,  the  elder  surviving 
son,  fled  to  Penda,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously  slain. 
The  younger  son,  Vuscfraea,  with  Yffi,  the  grandson  of 
Edwin,  by  Osfrid,  sought  protection  in  Kent,  and  not 
finding  themselves  in  safety  there,  retired  into  France  to 
king  Dagabert,  where  they  died.' 

Osric,  king  of  Deiri,  and  Eanfrid  of  Bemicia,  re- 
turned to  paganism ;  and  the  whole  people  seem  to  have 
returned  with  them;  since  PauUinus,  who  was  the  first 
archbishop  of  York,  and  who  had  converted  them,  thought 

t  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  u  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  9.      Malmes.  lib.  I.  eap.  3. 
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proper  to  retire  with  Ethelburga,  the  Queen  Dowager,  CHAP, 
into  Kent.  Both  these  Northumbrian  kings  perished 
soon  after,  the  first  in  battle  agsdnst  Cxdwalla,  the  Briton; 
the  second,  by  the  treachery  of  that  prince.  Oswald,  the 
brother  of  Eanfrid  of  the  race  of  Bemicia,  united  again 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  the  year  634,  and 
restored  the  Christian  religion  in  his  dominions.  He 
gained  a  bloody  and  well-disputed  battle  ag^nst  Csed- 
walla:  the  last  vigorous  effort  which  the  Britons  made 
against  the  Saxons.  Oswald  is  much  celebrated  for  his 
sanctity  and  charity  by  the  Monkish  historians ;  and  they 
pretend,  that  his  reliques  wrought  miracles,  particularly 
the  curing  of  a  sick  horse,  which  had  approached  the  place 
of  his  interment.* 

He  died  in  battle  against  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
wa9  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oswy;  who  established 
himself  in  the  government  of  the  whole  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  by  putting  to  death  Oswin,  the  son  of  Osric,  the 
last  king  of  the  race  of  Deiri.  His  son  Egfrid  succeeded 
him:  who  perished  in  battle  against  the  Picts,  without 
leaving  any  children,  because  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  refused 
to  violate  her  vow  of  chastit5%  Alfred,  his  natural  brother, 
acquired  possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  governed 
for  nineteen  years ;  and  he  left  it  to  Osred,  his  son,  a  boy 
of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years,  was  murdered  by  Kenred  his  ^insman,  who,  afteir 
enjoying  the  crown  only  a  year,  perished  by  a  like  fate. 
Osric,  and  after  him  Celwulph  the  son  of  Kenred,  next 
mounted  the  throne,  which  the  latter  relinquiished  in  the 
year  738,  in  favour  of  Eadbert,  his  cousin-german,  who, 
imitating  his  predecessor,  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired 
iirto  a  monastery.  Oswolf,  son  of  Eadbert,  was  slain  in  a 
sedition,  a  year  after  his  accession  to  the  crown;  and 
MoUo,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  seized  the  crown. 
He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Ailred,  a  prince  of  the 
blood ;  and  Ailred,  having  succeeded  in  his  design  upon 
the  throne,  was  soon  sdfter  expelled  by  his  subjects. 
Sthcdred,  his  successor,  the  son  of  Mollo,  underwent  a 
like  fate.    Celword,  the  next  king,  the  brother  of  Ailred, 

a  Be4%,  liV.  3.  cap.  9- 
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CHAP,  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  people,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Osred,  his  nephew,  who,  after  a  short  reign  of  a 
year,  made  way  for  Ethelbert,  another  son  of  MoUo, 
whose  death  was  equally  tragical  with  that  of  almost  all 
his  predecessors.  After  Ethelbert's  death  an  universal 
anarchy  prevailed  in  Northumberland ;  and  the  people 
having,  by  so  many  fatal  revolutions,  lost  all  attachment 
to  their  government  and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for 
subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke;  which  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  finally  imposed  upon  them. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  EAST-ANGLIA. 

THE  history  of  this  kingdom  contains  nothing  me- 
morable, except  the  conversion  of  Earpwold,  the  fourth 
king,  and  great-grandson  of  Uffa,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  The  authority  of  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umberland, on  whom  that  prince  entirely  depended,  en- 
gaged him  to  take  this  step :  But  soon  after,  his  wife,  who 
was  an  idolatress,  brought  him  back  to  her  religion ;  and 
he  was  found  unable  to  resist  those  allurements  which  had 
seduced  the  wisest  of  mankind.  After  his  death,  which 
was  violent,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Saxon  princes  that 
did  not  early  retire  into  monasteries,  Sigebert,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  half  brother,  who  had  been  educated  in  France, 
restored  Christianity,  and  introduced  learning  among  the 
East- Angles.  Some  pretend  that  he  founded  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  or  rather  some  schools  in  that  place. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  and  quite  needless,  to  be  more 
particular  in  relating  the  transactions  of  the  East- Ang- 
les. What  instruction  or  entertainment  can  it  give  the 
reader,  to  hear  a  long  beadroll  of  barbarous  names,  Eg- 
ric,  Annas,  Ethelbert,  Ethelwald,  Aldulf,  Elfwold,  Be- 
arne,  Ethelred,  Ethelbert,  who  successively  murdered,  exn 
pelled,  or  inherited  from  each  other,  and  obscurely  filled 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ?  Ethelbert,  the  last  of  these 
princes,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  in  the  year  792,  and  his  state  was  thenceforth 
united  with  that  of  Offa,  as  we  shall  relate  presently. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  MERCIA* 

MERCIA,  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  CHAP. 
kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the  middle 
counties  of  England ;  and  as  its  frontiers  extended  to 
those  of  all  the  other  six  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales, 
it  received  its  name  from  that  circumstance.  Wibba,  the 
SOD.  of  Crida,  founder  of  the  monarchy,  being  placed  on 
the  throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  governed  his 
paternal  dominions  by  a  precarious  authority ;  and  after 
his  deatll,  Ceorl,  his  kinsman,  was,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Kentish  monarch,  preferred  to  his  son  Penda,  whose 
turbulent .  character  appeared  dangerous  to  that  prince. 
Penda  was  thus  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  mounted  the 
throne ;  and  his  temerity  and  restless  disposition  were 
found  nowise  abated  by  time,  experience,  or  reflection. 
He  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  against  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and,  by  his  injustice  and  violence,  ren-* 
dered  himself  equally  odious  to  his  own  subjects  and  to 
strangers.  Sigebert,  Egric,  and  Annas,  three  kings  of 
East-Anglia,  perished  successively  in  battle  against  him 
as  did  also  Edwin  and  Oswald,  the  two  greatest  princes 
that  had  reigned  over  Northumberland.  At  last,  Oswy, 
brother  to  Oswald,  having  defeated  and  slain  him  in  a 
decisive  battle,  freed  the  world  from  this  sanguinary 
tyrant.  Peada,  his  son,  mounted  the  throne  of  Mercia 
in  655,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of  Oswy,  whose 
daughter  he  had  espoused*  This  princess  was  educated  in 
the  Christian  faith,  and  she  employed  her  influence  with 
success,  in  converting  her  husband  and  Jbis  subjects  to 
that  religion.  Thus  the  fair  sex  have  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  Christian  doctrine  lijto  all  the  most  con- 
siderable kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Peada  died 
a  violent  death.^  His  son,  Wolfhere,  succeeded  to  the 
government;  and,  after  having  reduced  to  dependence 
the  kingdoms,  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia,  he  left  the 
erown  to  his  brother  Ethelred,  who^  though  a  lover  of 

b  Hugo  Candidas,  p.  4.  says,  that  he  was  treacherously  miirdered  by  hit 
VQcen,  by  whose  persuasion  he  had  embraced  Christiaoity  $  bst  Ibis  acciMikt  of 
the  matter  is  found  in  that  historian  i^one. 
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CHAP. 
I. 


peace,  showed  himself  not  unfit  for  military  enterprize&r 
Besides  making  a  successful  expedition  into  Kent,  he 
repulsed  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions ;  and  he  slew  in  battle  Elfwin,  the 
brother  of  that  prince.  Desirous,  however,  of  composing 
all  animosities  with  Egfrid,  he  paid  him  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  brother.  After  a 
prosperous  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  resigned  the  crown 
to  Kendred,  son  of  Wolfhere,  and  retired  into  the  monas* 
tery  of  Bardney.*^  Kendred  returned  the  present  of  the 
crown  to  Ceolred,  the  son  of  Ethelred :  and  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  passed  his  life  there  injfftsntoce 
and  devotion.  The  place  of  Ceolred  was  supplied  r- by 
Ethelbald,  great-grand-nephew  to  Penda,  by  Alw]^  his 
brother ;  and  this  prince,  being  slain  in  a  mutiny,  was 
succeeded  by  Offa,  who  was  a  degree  more  remote  from 
Penda,  by  Eawa,  another  brother. 

This  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  7SS^  had 
some  great  qualities,  and  was  successful  in  his  warlike 
enterprises  against  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  and  Kenwulph, 
king  of  Wessex.  He  defeated  the  former  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Otford  upon  the  Darent,  and  reduced  his  king- 
dom to  a  state  of  dependence :  He  gained  a  victory  over 
the  latter  at  Bensington  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  conquering 
that  county,  together  with  that  of  Gloucester,  annexed 
both  to  his  dominions.  But  all  these  successes  were 
stained  by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
the  East- Angles,  and  his  violent  seizing  of  that  kingdom. 
This  young  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  great 
merit,  had  paid  his  addresses  to  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of 
OiFa,  and  was  invited  with  all  his  retinue  to  Hereford,  in 
order  to  ^olem^taieii,  the  nuptials :  Amidst  the  joy  and 
festivity  of  thi^se  entertainments,  he  was  seized  by  0£Fa, 
and  secretly  beheaded :  And  though  Elfrida,  who  abhor- 
red her  father's  treachery,  had  time  to  give  warning  to 
the  East- Anglian  nobility,  who  escaped  into  their  own 
country,  OfFa,  having  extinguished  the  royal  family,  suc- 
ceeded in  hb  design  of  subduing  that  kingdom.*^  The 
perfidious  prince^  desirous  of  re-establishing  his  character 


c  Bede,  lib.  5.       d  Chron.  Sax.  p.  59.       e  Bpompton,  p.  750,  751,  752. 
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in  the  world,  aoKl  perhaps  of  appeasing  the  remorses  of  CHAP, 
his  own  conscience,  paid  great  court  to  the  clergy,  and 
practised  all  the  monkish  devotion  so  much  esteemed  in 
that  ignorant  and  superstitious  age.  He  gave  the  tenth 
of  his  goods  to  the  church  ;^  bestowed  rich  donations  on 
the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  even  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  where  his  great  power  mud  riches  could  not  fail  of 
procuring  him  the  papal  absolution*  The  better  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  sovereign  pontiff,  he  engaged  to 
pay  him  a  yearly  donation  for  die  support  of  an  English 
college  at  Rome,^  and  in  order  to  raise  the  sum,  he  im- 
posed "^e  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house  possessed  of 
thirty  pe^ce  a  year*  This  imposition,  being  afterwards 
levied  on  all  England,  was  commonly  denominated  Peter^s 
Pence  :^  and  though  conferred  at  first  as  a  gift,  was  after- 
wards claimed  as  a  tribute  by  the  Roman  pontiiF.  Car- 
rying his  h)rpocrisy  still  farther,  Offa,  feigning  to  be 
directed  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  discovered  at  Verulam 
die  reliques  of  St.  Alban,  the  martyr,  and  endowed  a 
magnificent  monastery  in  that  place/  Moved  by  all  these 
acts  of  piety,  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old 
English  historians,  declares  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine^ 
whether  the  merits  or  crimes  of  this  prince  preponderated. 
Offa  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  in  794^ 

This  prince  was  become  so  considerable  in  the  Hep- 
taivhy,  that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  him ;  a  circumstance  which 
did  honour  to  Offa ;  as  distant  princes  at  that  time  had 
usually  little  communication  with  each  other.  That  em- 
peror being  a  great  lover  of  learning  and  learned  men,  in 
an  age  very  barren  of  that  ornament,  Offa,  at  his  desire, 
sent  him  over  Alcuin,  a  clergyman,.,  much  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge,  who  received  great  honpurs  from  Char- 
lemagne, and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the  sciences. 
The  chief  reason  why  he  had  at  first  desired  the  company 
9f  Alcuin,  was,  that  he  might  oppose  his  learning  to  the 
heresy  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgil  in  Catalonia;  who  main- 
tained that  Jesus  Christ,  considered  in  his  human  nature, 
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CHAP,  could,  more  properly,  be  denominated  the  adoptive,  than 
the  natural  son  of  God."  This  heresy  was  condemned 
in  the  council  of  Francfort,  held  in  794,  and  consisting  of 
300  bishops.  Such  were  the  questions  which  were  agita- 
ted in  that  age,  and  which  employed  the  attention  not 
only  of  cloistered  scholars,  but  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
princes." 

Egfrith  succeeded  to  his  father  Offa,  but  survived 
him  only  five  months  ;^  when  he  made  way  for  Kenulph, 
'  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family.  This  prince  waged 
war  against  Kent ;  and  taking  Egbert  the  king  prisoner, 
he  cut  off  his  hands,  and  put  out  his  eyes  :  leaviag  Guth- 
red  his  own  brother,  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  Kenulph  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
East-Anglians,  whose  crown  his  predecessor,  'Offa,  had 
usurped.  He  left  his  son,  Kenelm,  a  minor ;  who  was 
murdered  the  same  year  by  his  sister,  Quendrade,  who 
had  entertained  the  ambitious  views  of  assuming  the 
government.^  But  she  was  supplanted  by  her  uncle, 
Ceolulf ;  who,  two  years  after,  was  dethroned  by  Beor- 
nulf.  The  reign  of  this  usurper,  who  was  not  of  the 
royal  family,  was  short  and  unfortunate  :  he  was  defeated 
by  the  West-Saxons,  and  killed  by  his  own  subjects,  the 
East-Angles.^  Ludican,  his  successor,  underwent  the 
same  fate;*^  and  Wiglaff,  who  mounted  this  unstable 
throne,  and  found  every  thing  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
could  not  withstand  the  fortune  of  Egbert,  who  united  all 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  into  one  great  monarchy. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  ESSEX. 

THIS  kiiygdowx  made  no  great  figure  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy ;  and  tl^p  history  of  it  is  very  imperfect.  Sleda 
succeeded  to  his  f%lher,  Erkinwin,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  made  way  for  his  son,  Sebert,  who,  being 
nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  persuaded  by 

m  Dupin,  cent.  8.  chap.  4.  n  Offa,  in  order  to  protect  hit  country  from 
Wales,  drev  a  rampart  or  ditch  of  a  hundred  miles  in  lene^th,  from  Baaing, 
^rke  in  Flintshire,  to  the  south  sea  near  Bristol  See  Speed's  description  tf 
Wales,         o  Ingulph.  p.  6.  p  Ingulph.  p.  7.    Brompton,  p.  776.  q  In- 
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that  prince  to  embrace  the  Christiaii  faith.'  His  sons  CHAP, 
and  conjunct  successors,  Sexted  and  Seward,  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  and  were  soon  after  slain  in  a  battle  against 
the  West-Saxons.  To  shew  the  rude  manner  of  living 
in  that  age,  Bede  teHs  us,^  that  these  two  kings  expressed 
great  desire  to  eat  the  white  bread,  distributed  by  Melli- 
tus,  the  bishop,  at  the  communion.^  But  on  his  refusing 
them,  unless  they  would  submit  to  be  baptized,  they 
expelled  him  their  dominions.  The  names  of  the  other 
princes  who  reigned  successively  in  Essex,  are  Sigebert 
the  little,  Sigebert  the  good,  who  restored  Christianit}', 
SwtChelm,  Sigheri,  Offa.  This  last  prince  having  made 
a  vow  of*  chastity,  notwithstanding  his  marriage  with 
Keneswitha,  a  Mercian  princess,  daughter  to  Penda,  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  shut  himself  up  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  cloister.  Selred,  his  successor,  reigned 
thirty^eight  years ;  and  was  the  last  of  the  royal  line : 
The  failure  of  which  threw  the  kingdom  into  great  con- 
fusion, and  reduced  it  to  dependence  under  Mercia.^"^ 
Switherd  first  acquired  the  crown,  by  the  concession  of 
the  Mercian  princes ;  and  his  death  made  way  for  Sigeric, 
who  ended  his  life  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  suc- 
cessor, Sigered,  unable  to  defend  his  kingdom,  submitted 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  Egbert. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  SUSSEX. 

THE  history  of  this  kingdom,  the  smallest  in  the 
Heptarchy  is  still  more  imperfect  than  that  of  Essex. 
iElla,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  left  the  crown  to  his 
son,  Cissa,  who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  long  reign 
of  seventy-six  years.  During  his  thne,  the  Sbuth-Saxons 
fell  almost  into  a  total  dependence  on*  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex ;  and  we  scarcely  know  the  tiafhes  of  the  princes 
who  were  possessed  of  this  titular  sovereignty.  Adel- 
walch,  the  last  of  them,  was  subdued  in  battle  by  Cead- 
walla,  king  of  Wessex,  and  was  slain  in  the  action; 
leaving  two  infant  sons,  who,  falling  into  the  hand  of  the 
conqueror,  were  murdered  by  him.    The  abbot  of  Retford 

« Chron.  Sax.  p.  24.        t  Lib.  2.  cap.  5.        u  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.    Bronipi- 
ton,  j^.  738.  743.    Bede.  w  Malmes.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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CHAP.  Opposed  the  order  for  this  execution;  but  could  only 
prevail  on  Ceadwalla  to  suspend  it  till  they  should  be 
baptized.  Bercthun  and  Audhun,  two  noblemen  of  cha- 
racter, resisted  some  time  the  violence  of  the  West- 
Saxons  ;  but  their  opposition  served  only  to  prolong  the 
miseries  of  their  country ;  and  the  subduing  of  this  king- 
dom was  the  first  step  which  the^  West-Saxons  made 
towards  acquiring  the  sole  monarchy  of  England*^ 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  WESSEX. 

THE  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  finally  swallowed 
up  all  the  other  Saxon  states,  met  with  great  resistance  . 
on  its  first  establishment:  And  the  Britons,  who  were 
now  enured  to  arms,  yielded  not  tamely  their  posse.ssions 
to  those  invaders.  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  son,  Kenric,  fought  many  successful  and  some 
unsuccessful  battles  against  the  natives ;  and  the  martial 
spirit,  common  to  all  the  Saxons,  was,  by  means  of  these 
hostilities,  carried  to  the  greatest  height  among  this  tribe» 
Ceaulin,  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Kenrip,  and 
who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  still  more  ambitious  and 
enterprising  than  his  predecessors ;  and,  by  waging  conti- 
nual war  against  the  Britons,  he  added  a  great  part  of  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  to  his  other  dominions* 
Carried  along  by  the  tide  of  success,  he  invaded  the  other 
Saxon  states  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  becoming  terrible  ' 
to  all,  he  provoked  a  general  confederacy  against  him. 
This  alliance  proved  successful  under  the  conduct  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent ;  and  Ceaulin,  who  had  lost  the 
affections  of  his  own  subjects  by  his  violent  disposition, 
and  had  now  faQen  into  contempt  from  his  misfortunes, 
was  expelled  the  throne,^  and  died  in  exile  and  misery. 
Cuichelme  and  Cuthwin,  his  sons,  governed  jointly  the 
kingdom,  till  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  in  591,  and  the 
death  of  the  former  in  593,  made  way  for  Cealric,  to 
whom  succeeded  Ceobald  in  593,  by  whose  death,  which 
happened  in  611,  K)aiegils  inherited  the  crown.  This 
prince  embraced  Christianity,*  through  the  persuasion  of 

X  Brompton,  p.  800.         y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  22.         z  Higdeii»  lib.  5.    Chron. 
Sax.  p.  15.    Alur.  Bevcrl.  p.  94. 
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Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  h^d  married  his  CHAP, 
daughter,  and  who  had  attained  a  great  ascendant  in  the 
Heptarchy*  Kenwalch  next  succeeded  to  the  monarchy, 
and  dying  in  672,  left  the  succession  so  much  disputed, 
that  Sexburga,  his  widow,  a  woman  of  spirit,^  kept  pos- 
session of  the  government  ^iU  her  death,  which  happened 
two  years  after*  Escwin  then  peaceably  acquired  the 
crown ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  made  way 
for  Kentwin,  who  governed  nine  years.  Ceodwalla,  his 
successor,  mounted  not  the  throne  without  opposition; 
but  proved  a  great  prince,  accprding  to  the  ideas  of  those 
times;  that  is,  he  was  enterprising,  warlike,  and  suc- 
cessful* He  entirely  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions*  He  made  inroads 
into  Kent;  but  met  with  resistance  from  Widred,  the 
king,  who  proved  successful  against  MoUo,  brother  to 
Ceodwalla,  and  slew  him  in  a  skirmish*  Ceodwalla,  at 
last,  tired  with  wars  and  bloodshed,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  devotion ;  bestowed  several  endowments  on  the  church ; 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  received  bap- 
tism, and  died  in  689*  Ina,  his  successor,  inherited  the 
military  virtues '  of  Ceodwalla,  and  added  to  them  the 
more  valuable  ones  of  justice,  policy,  and  prudence*  He 
made  war  upon  the  Britons  in  Somerset^;  and  having 
finally  subdued  that  province,  he  treated  the  vanquished 
with  a  humanity  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Saxon  con- 
querors* He  allowed  the  proprietors  to  retain  possession 
of  their  lands,  encouraged  marriages  and  alliances  be- 
tween them  and  his  ancient  subjects,  and  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  ^  being  governed  by  the  same  laws*  These 
laws  he  augmented  and  ascertained ;  and  though  he  was 
disturbed  by  some  insurrections  at  home,  his  long  reign 
•of  thirty-seven  years  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  most  prosperous  of  the  Heptarchy*  In  the 
decline  of  his  age  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and 
after  his  return,  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister,  where  be 
died. 

Though  the  kings  of  Wessex  had  always  been  princes 
of  the  blood,  descended  from  Cerdic,  the  founder  otthe 

a  Bede,  lib.  4.  cap.  12.    Chrto.  Sax.  p.  41'- 
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CHAP,  monarchy,  the  order  of  succession  had  been  far  from 
exact;  and  a  more  remote  prince  had  often  found  means 
to  mount  the  throne  in  preference  to  one  descended  from 
a  nearer  branch  of  the  royal  family.  Ina,  therefore^ 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  lying  much  under  the 
influence  of  Ethelburga,  his  queen,  left  by  will  the  suc- 
cession to  Adelard,  her  brother,  who  was  his  remote 
kinsman :  But  this  destination  did  not  take  place  without 
some  difficulty.  Oswald,  a  prince  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  crown,  took  arms  against  Adelard ;  but  he  being  sup- 
pressed, and .  dying  soon  after,  the  tide  of  Adelard  was 
not  any  farther  disputed;  and  in  the  year  741,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Cudred*  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  distinguished  by  a  great  victory  which  he  obtained, 
by  means  of  Edelhun,  his  general,  over  Ethelbald,  king  of 
]V(ercia«  His  death  made  way  for  Sigebert,  his  kinsman, 
who  governed  so  ill,  that  his  people  rose  in  an  insurrection, 
and  dethroned  him,  crowning  Cenulph  in  his  stead.  The 
exiled  prince  found  a  refuge  with  duke  Cumbran,  governor 
of  Hampshire;  who,  that  he  might  add  new  obligations 
to  Sigebert,  gave  him  many  salutary  counsels  for  his  future 
conduct,  accompanied  with  some  reprehensions  for  the 
past.  But  these  were  so  much  resented  by  the  ungrateful 
prince,  that  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  protector, 
and  treacherously  murdered  him.  After  this  infamous 
action,  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  world ;  and  skulking 
about  in  the  wilds  and  forests,  was  at  last  discovered  by  a 
servant  of  Cumbran's,  who  instantly  took  revenge  upon 
him  for  the  murder  of  his  masiter.^ 

Cenulph,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Sigebert,  was  fortunate  in  many  expeditions 
against  the  Britbns  of  Ci^mwal ;  but  afterwards  lost  some 
reputation  by  his  ill  success  against  Oifa,  king  of  Mercia.^ 
Kynehard  also,  brother  to  the  deposed  Sigebert,  gave 
him  disturbance;  and  though  expelled  the  kingdom,  he 
hovered  on  the  frontiers,  and  watched  an  opportunity  for 
attacking  his  rival.  The  king  had  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  woman  who  lived  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  whither 
having  secretly  retired,  he  was  on  a  sudden  environed,  in 

b  Hig4en,  Ob.  5,    \V.  Malme«.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.        c  W.  2VIalm€S.  lib.  1.  cat>.  2». 
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the  nighttime,  by  Kynehard  and  his  followers,  and  after  ch\p. 
making  a  vigorous  resistance^  was  murdeVed  with  all  his  ^  ^j 
attendants.  The  nobility  and  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
rising  next  day  in  arms,  took  revenge  on  Kynehard'for 
the  slaughter  of  their  king,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword 
who  had  been  engaged  in  that  criminal  enterprise*  This 
event  happened  in  784* 

Brithric  next  obtained  possession  of  the  govem-> 
ment,  though  remotely  descended  from  the  royal  family;, 
but  he  enjoyed  not  thjt  dignity  without  inquietude* 
Eoppa,  nephew  to  king  Ina,  by  his  brother  Ingild,  who 
diefl  before  that  prince,  had  begot  Eta,  father  to  Alch- 
mond,  firom  whom  sprung  Egbert,*^'  a  youn'g  man  of 
the  most  promising  hopes,  who  gave  great  jealousy  to 
Brithric,  the  reigning  prince,  both  because  he  seemed  by' 
his  birth  better  entitled  to  the  crown,  and  because  he  had 
acquired,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  affections  of  the 
peoj^.  Egbert,  sensible  of  his  danger  from  the  sus- 
picions of  Brithric,  secretly  withdrew  into  France,*  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Charlemagne.  By  living  in  the 
court,  and  serving  in  the  armies  of  that  prince,  the  most 
able  and  most  generous  that  had  appeared  in  Europe 
during  several  ages,  he  acquired  those  accomplishmenta 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  make  such  a  shining 
£gure  on  the  throne.  And  familiarizing  himself  to  the 
manners  of  the  French,  who,  as  Malmesbury  observes,^ 
were  eminent  both  for  valour  and  civility  above  all  the 
western  nations,  he  learned  to  pofish  the  rudeness  and 
barbarity  of  the  Saxon  character :  His  early  misfortunes 
thus  proved  a  singular  advantage  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of  dis* 
playing  his  natural  and  acquired  talents.  Brithric,  king 
of  Wessex,  had  married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a  profligate  woman,  equally  in- 
famous for  cruelty  and  for  incontinence.  Having  great 
influence  over  her  husband,  she  often  instigated  him  to 
destroy  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  obnoxious  to  her ; 
and  where  this  expedient  failed,  she  scrupled  not  being 
herself  active  in  traiterous  att€»mpts  against  them.     She 

d  Ghron.  Sax.  p.  16.       e.  11.  Huntuig.  Ub.  4.       f  Ub.  2.  cap.  11. 
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«  CHAP,  had  mixed  a  cup  of  poison  {or  a  young  noUeman  who 
had  acquired  her  husband's  friendship,  and  had  on  that 
account  become  the  object  of  her  jealousy  :  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  along  with  his 
favourite,  and  soon  after  expired.^  This  tragical  incident, 
JQined  to  her  other  crimes,  rendered  Eadburga  so  odious, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  fly  into  France ;  whence  Egbert 
was  at  the  same  time  recalled  by  the  nobility,  in  order  to 
^ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.^  He  attained  that 
dignity  in  the  last  year  of  the  ^ighth  century. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  an  exact  rule  of 
succession  was  either  unknown  or  not  strictly  observed ; 
and  thende  the  reigning  prince  was  continually  agitated 
with  jealpusy  against  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whom 
^  he  still  considered  as  rivals,  and  whose  death  alone  could 
give  him  entire  security  in  his  possession  of  the  throne* 
From  this  fatal  cause,  together  with  the  admiration  of 
the  monastic  life,  and  the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the 
preservation  of  chastity  even  in  a  married  state,  the  royal 
families  had  been  entirely  extinguished  in  all  the  king- 
doms except  that  of  Wessex;  and  the  emulations,  sus<- 
picions,  and  conspiracies,  which  had  formerly  been 
confined  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now 
diffused  among  all  the  nobility  in  the  several  Saxon 
states.  Egbert  was  the  sole  descendant  of  those  fiyst 
conquerors  who  subdued  Britain,  and  who  enhanced 
their  authority  by  claiming  a  pedigree  from  Woden,  the 
supreme  divinity  of  their  ancestors.  But  that  prince, 
though  invited  by  this  favourable  circumstance  to  make 
attempts  on  the  neighbouring  Saxons,  gave  them  for 
some  time  no  disturbance,  and  rather  chose  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Britons  in  Comwal,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  battle^,'  He  was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  an  invasion  m^de  upon  his  dominion^  by 
Bemulf,  king  of  Mercia. 

The  Mercians,  before  the  accession  of  Egbert,  ha4 
very  nearly  attained  the  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  Hep-- 
tarchy:  They  had  reduced  the  East- Angles  under  sub- 
jection, and  established  tributary  princes  in  the  kingdoms 
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6f  Kent  And  £«isex.  Northumberland  was  involved  in  CtfAP. 
anarchy;  and  no  state  of  any  consequence  remained  but 
th*t  "of  Wessex,  which,  much  inferioi'  in  extent  to  Mercia, 
was  supported  solely  by  the  great  qualities  of  its  sovereign. 
Egbert  led  his  army  against  the  invaders;  and  encoun- 
tering them  at  EUandum,  in  Wiltshire,  obtained  a  complete 
victor)'^,  and  by  the  great  slaughter  which  he  made  of  them 
in  their  flight,  gave  a  mortal  bloAv  to  the  power  of  the  Mer- 
cians. Whilst  he  himself,  in  {Prosecution  of  his  victory,  en-, 
tered  their  country  on  the  side  of  Oxfordshire,  and  threat- 
ened the  heart  of  their  dominions ;  he  sent  an  army  into 
Kent;  commanded  by  Ethelwolph,  his  eldest  son  ;^  and  ex- 
pelling Baldred,  the  tributary  king,  soon  made  himself 
master' of  that  country.  The  kingdom  of  Essex  was  con- 
quered with  equal  facility;  and  the  East- Angles,  from  their ' 
hatred  to  the  Mercian  government,  which  had  been  estab-^ 
lished  over  them  by  treachery  and  violence,  and  probably 
exercised  with  tyrafany,  immediately  rose  in  arms,  and 
craved  the  protection  of  Egbert.^  Bemulf,  the  Mercian 
king,  who  marched  against  them,  was  defeated  and  slain  ; 
and  two  years  after,  Ludican,  his  successor,  met  with  the 
same  fate.  These  insurrections  and  calamities  facilitated 
the  enterprizes  of  Egbert,  who  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  made  easy  conquests  over 
a  dispirited  and  divided  people.  In  order  to  engage  them 
more  easily  to  submission,  he  allowed  Wiglef,  their  coun- 
tryman, to  retain  the  title  of  king,  while  he  himself  exer- 
cised the  real  powefs  of  sovereignty.'"  The  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Northumberland,  tempted  him  to  carry* 
still  farther  his  victorious  arms ;  and  the  inhabitants^ 
unable  to  resist  his  power,  and  desirous  of  possessing 
some  established  form  of  government,  were  forward  on 
his  first  appearance,  to  send  deputies,  who  submitted  to 
bis  axithotity,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  sove- 
Teign.  Egbert,  however,  still  allowed  to  Northumberland^ 
as  he*had  done  to  Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  the  power  of 

lecting  a  king,  who  paid  him  tribute,  and  was  dependent 
an  him. 

Thus  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 

n  one  great  state,  near  four  hundred  years  after  the  first 

k  Etbelwerd,  lib.  3.  eap.  2,       1  Ibid.  Ifb.  3.  eap.  3.       la  Ingulph.  p.  7,  ^.  10. 
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CHAP,  arrival  of  the  Saxons  ixi  Britain;  and  the  fortunate  arm* 
and  prudent  policy  of  Egbert  at  last  eifected  what  faadr 
been  so  often  attempted  in  vain  by  so  many  princes*'* 
Kent,  Northumberland,  and  Mercia,  which  had  succes-* 
sively  aspired  to  general  dominion,  were  now  incorporated 
in  his  empire,  and  the  other  subordinate  kingdoms 
seemed  willing  to  share  the  same  fate.  His  territories 
were  nearly  of  the  same  extent  with  what  is  now  pr(^rly 
called  England;  and  a  favourable  prospect  was  afforded 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  establishing  a  civilized  monarchy, 
possessed  of  tranquillity  within  itself,  and  secure  against 
foreign  inva»icsi.  •  This  great  event  happened  in*  the 
year  827.° 

The  Saxons,  though  they  had  been  so  long  settled  in 
the  island,  seem  not  as  yet  to  have  been  much  improved 
beyond  their  German  ancestors,  either  in  arts,  civility, 
knowledge,  humanity,  justice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Even  Christianity,'though  it  opened  tjie  way  to  connexions 
between  them  and  the  more  polished  states  of  Eurc^, 
had  not  hitherto  been  very  effectual  in  banishing  their 
ignorance,  or  softening  their  barbarous  manners.  As 
they  received  that  doctrine  through  the  corrupted  chan* 
nels  of  Rome,  it  carried  cdong  widi  it  a  great  mixture  of 
ci'edulity  and  superstition,  equally  destructive  to  thd 
understanding  and  to  morals.  The  reverence  towards 
saints  and  reliques  seems  to  have  almost  supplanted  the 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Monastic  observsmces 
were  esteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues^ 
The  knowledge  of  natural  causes  was  neglected  from  the 
universal  belief  of  mii^culous  interpositions  and  judg- 
inents :  Bounty  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violence 
against  society :  And  the  rembrses  for  cruelty,  murder, 
treachery,  assassination,  and  the  more  robust  vices,  were 
appeased,  not  by  amendment  of  life,  but  by  penances, 
servility  to  the  monks,  and  an  abject  and  illiberal  dev^" 
tion.P     The  revei'ence  for  the  clergy  had  been  carried  tb 

n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  71.  o  Ibid.  p  These  abuses  were  common  to  all  the 
European  churches;  but  tbe  priests  hi  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  made  some  atone- 
ment for  them  by  other  advantages  which  they  rendered  society.  For  several 
ages  they  were  almost  all  Romans,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ancient  natives ;  and 
the^  preserved  the  Roman  language  and  laws,  m  ith  some  remains  of  the  former 
civility.  But  the  priestsin  the  Heptarchy,  after  the  first  missionaries,  were 
wholly  iSaxons,  and  Miraost  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  the  laity.    They  con- 
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such  a  hei^^  that^  wherever  a  person  app^kred  in  a  sacer*  CHAP, 
dotal  habit,  though  on  the  high  way,  the  pe<^le  flocked 
around  him ;  and  showing  him  all  marks  of  profound  re- 
spect, received  every  word  he  ottered  as  the  most  sacred 
oracle*'^  Even  the  military  virtues,  so  inherent  in  all  &e 
Saxon  tribes,  began  to  be  neglected ;  and  the  nobility, 
preferring  the  security  and  sloth  of  the  cloister  to  the 
tumults  and  glory  of  war,  vidued  themselves  chiefly  on 
endowing  monasteries,  of  which  they  assumed  the  govern- 
ment.^ The  several  kings,  too,  being  extremely  impo<« 
verished  by  continual  benefactions  to  the  church,  to  which 
the  sit^es  of  their  kingdoms  had  weakly  assented,  could 
bestow'uo  rewards  on  valour  or. military  services,  and 
retained  not  even  sufiicient  influence  to  support  their 
govenmient." 

Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this  corrupt 
species  of  Christianity,  was  the  superstitious  attachment 
to  Rome,  and  the  gfadual  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Britons,  having  nevei*  acknow- 
ledged any  subordinaticm  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  had 
conducted  all  ecclesiastical  government  by  their  domestic 
synods  and  councils:^  But  the  Saxons,  receiving  their 
religimi  from  Roman  monks,  were  taught  at  the  same 
lime  a  profound-  reverence  for  that  see,  and  were  natu- 
rally led  to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their  religion.  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  represented  as  the  most  merito- 
rious acts  of  devotion*  Not  only  noblemen  and  ladies 
of  rank  undertook  this  tedious  journey ;  *  but  kings 
themselves,  abdicating  their  crowns,  sought  for  a  secure 
passport  to  heaven  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontifi.  New 
reHques,  perpetually  sent  from  that  endless  mint  of  super- 
stition, and  magnified  by  lyii^«idiractes,  invented  in  con- 
vents, operated  on  the^'astonished  minds  06  the  multitude* 
And  every  prince  has  attained  the  eulogies  of  the  monks, 
^te  only  historians  of  those  ages,  not  in  proportion  to  his 
dvil  and  mi}itary  virtues,  but  to  hi»  devoted  attachment 

ribnted,  thet-efore,  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  society  in  knowledge,  or 
he  arts.  q  Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  26.  r  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  23:  Epistola  Bedse 
Egbert.  s  Bed»  Epist.  ad  Egbert.        t  Append,  to  Bede,  numb.  10. 

"  1722.    Spelm.  Cone.  p.  108, 109.        n  Bede,  Ift,  5.  c  7. 
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CHAP,    towards  their  order,  and  his  superstitious  reverence  for 
Rome* 

The  sovereign  pontiff,  encouraged  by  this  blindness 
and  submissive  disposition  of  the  people,  advanced  every 
day  in  his  encrosCthments  on  the  independence  of  the 
English  churches.  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  Lindisfeme,  the 
sole  prelate  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  increased  this 
subjection  in  the  eighth  century,  by  his  making  an  appeal 
to  Rome  against  the  decisions  of  an  English  synod, 
which  had  abridged  his  diocese  by  the  erection  of  some 
new  bishopriq?*^^  Agatho,  the  pope,  readily  embraced 
this  precetietit  of  an  appeal  to  his  court;  and  \^lfrid, 
diough  the  haughtiest  apd  most  luxurious  prelate  of  his 
agc,^  having  obtained  with  the  people  the  character  of 
sanctity,  was  thus  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  papal 
pretension* 

The  great  tojac  by  which  Wilfrid  confounded  the 
imaginations  of  men  was,  that  St*  Pet«r,  to  whose  custody 
the  keys  df  heaven  were  entrusted,  would  certainly  refuse 
admittance  to  every  one  who  should  be  wanting  in  respect 
to  his  successor*  This  conceit,  well  suited  to  vulgar 
conceptions,  made  great  impression  on  the  people  during 
several  ages ;  and  has  not  even  at  present  lost  all  influence 
in  the  catholic  countries* 

Had  this  abject  superstition  produced  g-eneral  peace 
and  tranquillity,  it  had  made  some  atonement  for  tbe  ills 
attending  it;  but  beside^  the  usual  avi^ty  of  men  for 
power  and  riches,  frivololis  controversies  in  theology  were 
engendered  by  it,  which  were  so  much  the  more  fatal,  as 
they  admitted  *  not  lik^  the  others,  of  any  final  determi- 
nation frotn  established- possession.  The  disputes  excited 
in  Britain  were  of  tbe  mdst  ridiculous  kind,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  those  i|;nor^ant  and  barbswrous  ages*  There  were 
some  intricacies,  observed  by  all  the  Christian  churches,  in- 
adjusting  the  day  of  keeping  Easter ;  which  depended  on 
a  complicated  consideration  of  the  course  of  ^the  sun  and 
moon ;  And  it  happened  that  the  missionaries,  who  had 
converted  the  Scots  "knd  Britons,  had  followed  a  different 
calendar  from  that  which  was  observed  at  Rome  in  the 

w  See  Appendix  to  Bede,  anmb.  19.    Higdeoi  Ci)>.  5.  x  Eddlos,  vHjk, 

Vflfr.j34.60. 
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age  wb^i  Augustme  converted  the  Saxons*  The  priesta  CHAP, 
also  of  all  the  Christhm  churches  were  •  accustomed  to 
ska:ve  part  of  their  h^id;  but  the  form  given  to  this  ton- 
sure was  different  in  the  former  from  what  was  practised 
in  the  latter.  The  Scots  and  Britons  pleaded  the  anti- 
quity of  tkeir  usages :  The  Romans,  and  their  disciples, 
the  Saxons,  insisted  on  the  universality  of  theirs.  That 
£aster  must  necessarily  be  kept  by  a  rule,  which  com^ 
prehended  both  the  day  of  the  year  and  age  of  the  ifiocHi, 
was  agreed  by  all ;  that  the  tonsure  of  a  priest  could  not 
be  omitted  without  the  utmost  impiety,  was  a  point  undis- 
put^ ;  But  the  Romans  and  Saxons  caOed  their  antago- 
nists *iBchismatics ;  because  they  celebrated  Easter  on  the 
very  day  of  the  full  moon  in  March,  if  that  day  fell  on  a. 
Sunday,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  Sunday  following ;  and 
because  they  shaved  the  fore  part  of  their  head  from  ear 
to  ear,  instead  of  making  that  tonsiM^  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  in  a*  circular  form.  In  order  to  render 
their  antagonists  odious,  they  affirmed  that  once  in  seven 
years  they  concurred  wiA  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  cele- 
brating that  festival  :^  And  that  they  might  recommend 
their  own  form  of  tonsure,  they  maintained,  that  it  imita- 
ted symbolically  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Christ  in 
his  passion;  whereas  the  other  form  was  invented  by 
Simon  Magus,  widiout  any  regard  to  that  representation.^ 
These  controversies  had,  from  the  beginning,  excited  such 
animosity  between  the  British  and  Romish  priests,  that, 
instead  of  concurring  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  the 
idolatrous  Saxons,  they  refused  all  communid^  together, 
znd  each  regarded  his  opponent  as  no  better  than  a  Pagan.^ 
The  dispute  lasted  more  than  a  contury ;  and  was  at  last 
Wished,  not  by  men's  disco^nlring  tl^  folly  of  it,  which 
would  have  been  too  giwftt  mi  effort  imp  lluman  reason  to 
accomplish,  but  by  the  entire  prevalence  of  -the  Romish 
s&lual  over  the  Scotch  and  British.**  Wilfrid,  bishop  of 
Lindisfeme^  acquired  great  merit,  both  with  the  court  of 
oiae  and  ^ith  all  the  southern  Saxons,  by  expelling  the 
juartodeciman  schism,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  North- 

J  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.       z  Bede,  lib.  5.  cap.  ^1.    Eddius,  §  24.        a  Bede, 
^  S.  eap,  2.  4. 520.     Eddius,  $12.         b-  Befie,  Ub.  $.  cap.  16,  22. 
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CHAP,    umbrian  kingdom  into  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^'       Scots  had  formerly  introduced  it*^ 

THtODORE,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called,  in  the 
year  680,  a  s}niod,  at  Hatfield,  cpnsisting  of  all  the  bishops 
in  Britain  ;^  where  was  accepted  and  ratified  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  council,  summoned  by  Martin  against  the 
her/^py  of  the  Monothelites.  The  coimcil  and  synod 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  these  heretics,  that,  though 
the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  made  but  one  per- 
son, yet  had  they  different  inclinations,  wills,  acts,  and 
siaiiiments,  and  that  the  uni^  of  the  person  implied  not 
any  unity  in  the  consciousness.®  This  opinion  it  seems 
somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend ;  and  no  ontj*  unac- 
qu^nted  with  the  eccksiastical  history  of  those  ages,  could ' 
imagine  tbe  height  of  zeal  and  violence  with  which  it  was 
then  inculcated.  The  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  calls 
the  Monothelites  impious,  execrable,  wicked,  abominable, 
and  even  diabolical ;  and  curses  and  anathematizes  them 
to  all  eternity.^ 

The  Saxons,  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity among  them,  had  admitted  the  use  of  images ;  and 
perhaps  that  religion,  without  some  of  those  exterior 
ornaments,  had  not  made  so  quick  a  progress  with  these 
idolaters :  But  they  had  not  paid  any  species  of  worship 
or  address  to  imag^;  and  this  abuse  never  prevailed 
amoi^  Christiams;  tUI  -  it  received  the  sanction  of  At 
second  council  of  Nice. 

> 

•  Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  25.     Bddius,  $  12.  d  Spell.  Cone  vol.  1.  p,  IS^ 

^  Ibid.  p.  171.        f  Ibid.  p.  172, 173,  174. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Mgbert'-^Ethehvolf^EtheWald  dnd  E^eiheft-^Ethefed^ 
Alfred  ihe  Great-^Edwatd  the  Elder-^Athektan'^Ed^ 
'  mund^-^Edred^^-^^dtvif'^^Edg'ar-'-^Edward  the  Martf^r* 

EGBERT* 

THE  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  diough  United  CHAft 
by  so  recent  a  conquest,  seemed  to  be  firmly  cemented  w^^h^ 
into  one  state  under  Egbert;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  837. 
several  provinces  had  lost  all  desire 'of  revolting  from  that 
monarch,  or  of  restoring  their  former  independent  govern- 
ments* Their  language  was  every  where  nearly  the  same^ 
their  customs,  laws,  institutions  civil  and  religious ;  and  as 
the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  was  totally  extinct  in  all  the 
subjected  states,  the  people  readily  transferred  their  alle^ 
giance  to  a  prince,  who  seenflLed  to  merit  it^  by  the  splen* 
dour  of  his  victories,  the  vigour  of  his  administration^ 
and  the  superior  nobility  of  his  birth.  A  union  ^so  in 
government  opened  to  them  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
future  tranquillity ;  and  it  appeared  more  probable  that 
they  would  henceforth  become  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, than  be  exposed  to  their  inroads  and  devastations^ 
But  these  flattering  views  were  soon  overcast  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Danes,  who,  during  some  centuries4 
kept  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietude,  committed 
the  most  barbarous  ravages  upon  them,  and  at  last  re^* 
duced  them  to  grievous  servitude. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne,  though  naturatlly  generous 
and  humane,  had  been  induced  by  bigotry  to  exercise 
great  severities  upon  the  Pagan  Saxons  in  Germany, 
whom  he  subdued;  and  besides  often  ravaging  their 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  he  had  in  cool  blood  decif 
lated  all  the  inhabitants  for  their  revolts,  and  had  obliged 
..aem,  by  the  most  rigoroua  edicts,  to  make  a  seeming 
compliance  with  the  Christiim  doctrine.  That  religion, 
-which  had  easily  made  its  way  among  the  British  Saxons 
by  insinuation  and  address',  appoar^d  shocking  to  ibx3t 
Vol..  I.  I 
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CHAP.  German  brethr^n^  when  imposed  on  them  by  the  violeoee 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  more  generous  and  warlike  of 
these  Pagans  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in  order 
to  escape  the  fury  of  his  persecutions.  Meeting  there 
j^ith  a  people  of  similar  manners,  they  were  readily  re- 
ceived amo^g  the^i ;  and  they  soon  stiniulated  Oie  natives 
to  jCQncur  in  enterprises,  which  both  promised  revenge  on 
I  the  haughty  conqueror,  and  afforded  subsistence  to  those 
numerous  inhabitants  with  which  the  northern  countries 
,were  now  overburdened.^  They  invaded  the  provinces 
of  France, .  which  ^were  exposed  by  the  degeneracy  and 
dissentions  of  Charlfpiagne's  posterity  $  and  being  there 
known  upder  the  general  name  of  Normans,  which  they 
received  from  their  nprthern  situation,  they  became  the 
terror  of  all  the  maritii^e  and  even  of  the  inland  CQun- 
tries*  They  were  also  tempted  to  visit  £ngland  in  their 
frequent  excursions  ;  and  being  able,  by  sudden  inroads, 
to'  make  great  progress  over  a  people  who  were  not  de- 
iended  by  any  naval  force,  who  had  relaxed  their  military 
institutions,  and  who  were  sunk  into  a  superstition  which 
had  become  odious  to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons,  they 
B^^de  no  distinction  in  their  hostilities  between  the  French 
^d  English  kingdoms*  Their  first  appearance  in  this 
islsind  was  in  the  year  787,^  when  Brithric  reigned  in 
Wes3ex#  A  small  body  of  them  landed  in  that  kingdoiaa,' 
with  a,  view  of  learning  the  state  of  the  country.;  aad 
when  the  magistrate  of  the  place  questioned  th^m  eoBr 
cerning  th^ir  enterprise,  £^d  summoned  them  to  appear 
before  the  king,  and  account  for  their  intentions,  they 
kille^  him^  and  flying  to  their  shipsy  escaped  into  their 
own  country*  The  next  alarm  was  given  to  Northum- 
berls^  in  the  year  794;*  when  a. body  of  these  pirates 
pills^ed  a  monastery ;  but  ^eir  ships  being  much  damd-^ 
ged  by  a  storni,  and  their  leader  slain  in  a  skirmish,  they 
•lyere  at  last  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  remainder 
i32.  of  them  put  to  the  swords  Five  years  after  Egbert  hast 
c^stablished  his  monarchy  over  En^nd,  the  Danes  land^ 
,  in  the  Isle .  of  Shepey,  and  having  pillaged  it,  esi<mped 
with   impunity. '^  .  They  were   not  so  fortunate  in  their 

. .  g  Ypod.  Neustria,  p.  4H-  h  Chron.  Sax,  p.  64-  i  Chron-  Sax.  p.  66* 

Am.  Beverl  p,  108.  k  Ghron.  Saxv  p.  7«,     - 
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iitirt  3^ear'8    enterprise,    when   th^   disembarked   frotit'    CHAP. 
Airty-five  ships^  and  w»e  eneountered  by  Egbert,   at  ^^^JJl 
Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire.     The  battle  was  bloody ;  but 
though  the  Danes  lost  great  numbers,  they  maintained 
the  post  which  they  had  taken,   and  thence  made  good 
thehr  retreat  to  dseir  ships*^     Having  learned  by  eicpe* 
rience,  that  they  must  expect  a  vigorous  resistance  irom* 
this  warlike  prince,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Britons  of  Comwal ;  and  ianding  two  years  after  in  that 
country,    made  an  inroad  with   their  confederates  ihto 
the  county  of  Devon ;  but  were  met  at-'fi^^n^^down  by 
Egbert^  and  totally  defeated,"    While  England  Remained 
in  this  state  of  anxiety,  and  defended  itself  more  by  tem-r 
porary  expedients  dian  by  any  regCilar  plan-  of  adminis-' 
triKion,  Egbert,  who  alone  was  aWe  to  provide  effectually 
against  this  new  evil,  unfortunately  died;    and  Jeft  the      8f3», 
government  tp  his  son  Ethelwolfc 

ETHELWOLF. 

THIS  prince  had  ne;ther  the  abilities  nor  the 
vigour  of  his  father;  and  was  btetter  qualified  for  go- 
veming  a  convent  than  a  kingdom.*^  He  began  his 
reign  with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions,  and 
deliveriftg  over  to  nis  eldest  son^-  Athelstan,  the  new-* 
conquered  provinces 'of  Eiisex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  But 
no  inconveni^ncies  seem  to  have  arisen  from  this  par«^ 
dtion;  as  the  continual  terror  of  the  Danish  invasions 
prevented  all  domestic  dissension.  A  fleet  of  these 
tavagers,  consisting  of  thirty-diree  sail,  appeared  at  South- 
axftptun;  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  Wolf  here,  go- 
vernor of  the  neighbouring  country.^  The  same  year, 
iiljielhelm,  governor  of  Itorsetshire,  routed  another  band  » 

which  had  disembarked  aC  Portsmouth ;  but  he  obtained 
the  victory  after  a  furious  engagement,  tod  he  bought  it 
WitJi  the  loss  of  his  life.^     Next  year  the  Danes  made  se» 
ral  inroads  into  England ;  and  fought  battles,  or  rather 
irmishes,   iii    East-Anglia   and   Lindesey   and   Kent} 

1  ChrOA.  Sax.  p.  72.      Ethelward,  lib.  3.  C9p.  3.  m  Chron.  Sax.  p.  72, 

n  Wm.  Malmea.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  o  Chron.  Sax.  p.  73,      Ethelward,  lib.  3. 

sap.  3.      p  Chron.  Sax.  pi.  73.    H.  Hunting.  Ub.  H.  *• 
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CHAP,    where,  though  they  were  sometimes  Fepuked  and  de« 
feat^d,  they  always  obtained  their  end^  of  committing  spoil 


upon  the  country,  and  carrying  off  their  booty*     They 

avoided  coming  to  a  general  engagement,  which  was  not 

suited  to  their  plan  of  operations.     Their  vessels  were 

small,  and  ran  easily  up  the  creeks  and  rivers;  wh^?e 

they  drew  them  ashore,  and  having  forme^d  an  entrench** 

ment  round  them,  which  they  guarded  with  part  of  dieir 

number,  the  remainder  scattered  themselves  every  where^ 

and  carrying  off  the   inhabitants  and  cattle  and  goodsi 

they  hasteiied  td  their  ships,  and   quickly  disappeared* 

If  the  ihilitary  force  of  the  county  were  assembled  (for 

there  was  no  time  for  troops  to  march  from  a  distance) 

the  Danes  either  were  able  to  repulse  them,  and  to  con*- 

tinue  their  ravages  with .  impunity,  or  they  betook  them*< 

selves  to  their  vessels ;  and  setting  sail,  suddenly  invaded 

some  distant  quarter  which  was  not  prepared  for  their 

reception.     Every  p&rt  of  England  was  held  in  continual 

alarm ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  county  durst  not  give 

assistance  to  those  of  another,  lest  their  own  families  and 

property  should  in  the  mean  time  be  exposed  by  their 

absence  to  the  fiiry  of  these  barbarous  ravagers*^     AU 

orders  of  men  were  involved  in  this  calamity!  and  tho 

priests  and  monks,  who  had  been  commonly  iq>ared  in  ike 

domestic  quarrels  of  the  Heptarchy,  were  the  chief  objects 

on  which  the  Danish  idolaters  exercised  thieir  rage  and 

'animosity.    Every  season  of  the  year  was  dangerous }  and 

the  absence  of  the  enemy  was  no  reason  why  any  man 

could  esteem  himself  a  moment  in  safety. 

Thesx  incursions  had  now  become  almost  annual*! 
when  the  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  successes  against 
France  as  well  as  England,  (for  both  kingdoms  were  alik^ 
itfii  exposed  to  this  dreadful  eafamity)  invaded  die  last  in  sq. 
numerous  a  body,  as  seemed  to  threaten  it  with  universal 
subjectiout  But  the  English^  more  military  t;han  the  Bri^ 
tons,  whom  a  fpw  centuries  before,  .they  had  treated  with 
Kke  vi(dence,  roused  themselves  with  a  vigour  propor^ 
fioned  to  the  exigency,  Ceorle,  governor  of  Deyonshire, 
fovigh^  a  battle  with  one  body  of  the  Danes  at  Wi^p^m 


torgh/  and  put  Aem  to  rout  with  great  slaaghter*  King  CHAP. 
Adiebtan  attacked  another  at  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk 
liine  of  their  ships,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.'  A  body  of 
them,  howeirer  ventured,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  up 
^nfer-quarterB  in  England ;  and  receivmg  in  the  spring  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  their  countrymen  in  350  vessels, 
they  advanced  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  they  had 
stationed  diemselves;  burnt  the  cities  of  London  and 
.  Cantarbary ;  and  having  put  to  fli^t  Brichtric,  who  now 
governed  Mercia  under  the  title  of  king,  they  marched 
into  the-  heart  of  Surrey,  and  laid  every  place  waste 
around  them.  Ethelwolf,  impelled  by  die  urgency  of 
the  danger,  marched  against  them,  at  ^e  he^  of  the 
West->Saxons ;  and  carrying  with  him  his  &epond  son, 
Ethelbald,  gave  them  battle  at  Okely,  and>  gained  a 
bloody  victory  over  them*  This  advantage  procured  but 
a  short  respite  to  the  English.  The  Danea  still  main- 
tained their  setdement  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  being 
attacked  by  Ealher  and  Huda,  governors  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  though  defeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
they  finally  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  killed  both  the  ssa. 
govemoTs.  They  removed  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Shepey ; 
where  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters,  that  they  might 
farther  extend  their  devastation  and  ravages. 

This  unsettled  state  of  England  hindered  not  Ethel- 
wolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  whither  he 
carried  his  fourth,  and  favourife  son,  Alfred,  then  onl^ 
six  years  of  age.'  He  passed  there  a  twelvemonth  in 
exercises  of  devotion;  and  failed  not  in  that  most  essei^ 
tial  part  of  devotion,  liberality  to  the  church .  of  Rome. 
Besides  giving  presents  to  the  more  distinguished  ecele- 
ftiastics,  he  made  a  perpetual  grant  of  three  hundred 
mancuses^  a  year  to  that  «ae;  one  third  to  support  the 
lamps  of  St.  Peter's,  another  those  of  St.  Paul's,  a  thivd 
tb  the  Pope  himself.^  In  his  return  home,  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald;  but 
on  his  landing  in  En^and,  he  met  with  an  opposition 
which  he  litde  looked  for. 

r  H.  Hunt.  lib.  5.    Ethelward,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.    Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  120. 

«  Chron.  Sax  p.  74.    Asserius,  p.  2.  t  Asserius.  p.  2.    Chron.  Sax.  76. 
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f  g  HISTORY  OF  ENGUAKI3. 

GUAFi  His  eldest  son,  Athektan,  beiag  dead,  Etkelb^d^  hU 

second,  who  had  assumed  the  government,  formed,  th 
concert  with  many  of  the  nobles,  the  project  of  excluding 
his  father  from  a  throne,  which  his  weakness  and  super ^ 
stition  seem  to  have  rendered  hiih  so  ill  qualified  to  filL 
The  people  were  divided  between  the  two  princes ;  and  a 
bloody  civil  war,  joined  to  all  die  other  calamities  under 
which  the  English  laboured,  appeared  inevitable ;  when 
£thelwolf  had  the  facility  to  yield  to  the  greater  part  of 
his  son's  pretensions.  He  made  with  him  a  partition  of 
th^  kingdom;  and  taking  to  himself  the  eastern  part^ 
which  was -always  it  that  time  esteemed  the  least  con- 
siderable, as  wqU  as  the  most  exposed,'  he  delivered  over 
to  Ethelbaid  tlie  sovereignty  .of  the  western.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  summoned  the  states  of  the  whole  king'- 
dom,  and  with  the  same  facility  conferred  a  perpetual  aiid 
important  donation  on  the  church. 

Th£  ecclesiastics,  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  made 
rapid  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  power  and  grandeur; 
and  inculcating  the  most  absurd  and  most  interested  doc- 
trines, though  th^  sometimes  met,  from  the  contrary 
interests  of  the  laity,  with .  an  opposition,  which  it  re* 
quired  time  ahd  address  to  overcome,  they  found  no 
obstacle  in  their  reason  or  understtoding.  Not  content 
with  the  donations  of  land  made  theln  by  the  Saxon 
peinces  and  ndbles,  and  with  temporary  oblations  from 
the  devotion  of  the  peof^,  they  had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on 
a  vast  revenue,  which  they  clamed  as  belonging  to  them 
by  a  sacred  and  indefeasible  tide.  However  little  versed 
in  the  scriptures,  they  had  been  able  to  discover,  that, 
under  the  Jewish  law,  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  lansd 
was  conferred  on  the  priesthood;  and  forgetting  what 
they  themselves  taught,  that  the  moral  part  only  of  that 
law  was  obligatory  on  Christians,  they  insisted,  that  tiiis' 
donation  conveyed  a  perpetual  property^  inherent^  Bj^ 
divine  right  in  those  who  officiated  at  the  altar.  During 
some  ceiituries,  the  whole  scope  of  sermons  and  holnilie» 
was  directed  to  this  purpose ;  and  one  would  have  ima^ 
gined,  from  the  general  tenor  of  these  discourses,  that  all 

2  Asserios,  p.  3.    W.  Malm.  lib.  %  cap.  %    Matth.  West-  p.  1.  & 


£THB]3AU)I  AHB  ITHEUHSRT.  ^ 

ik^  paciical  parts  of  Chriatianky  were  cdmprUed  in  the  OHAP. 
c^sact  and  faithful  payment  of  titkes  ta  the  clergy  J  £n»  ^^' 
cQuraged  by  their  suc^^ss  in  inculcating  these  doctrines, 
they  ventured  farther  than  they  were  warranted  even  by 
the  LeTitical  law,  and  pretended  to  draw  the  tenth  of  all 
industry^  merchandize,  wages  of  labourers,  and  pay  of 
soldiers;'  nay,  some  canonists  went  so  far  as  to  affirm, 
that  the  clergy  were  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  the  |»r0fits 
made  by  courtezans,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession.* 
Though  parishes  had  been  instituted  in  England  by  Ho- 
norius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  near  two  centuries 
before,^  the  ecclesiastics  had  never  y^  been  adble  to  get 
possession  of  the  tithes :  They  therefore  seized  the  prey 
sent  favourable  opportunity  of  m^lng  drat  acquisition; 
when  a  weak,  superstitious  prince  filled  Ae  thfone,  and 
when  the  people,  discouraged  by -their  Ids&^^from  the 
Danes,  and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  future  invasions, 
were  susceptible  of  any  impression  \Vhich  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  religion.*^  So  meritorious  was  this  concession 
deemed  by  the  English,  that,  trusting  entirely  to  super- 
natural assistance,  they  neglected  the  ordinary  means 
of  safety ;  and  agreed,  even  in  the  present  desperate 
extremity,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  should 
be  exempted  from  all  burthens,  though  imposed  for 
national  defence  and  security.^ 

ETHELBALD  AND  JLTHELBEET. 

• 

ETHELWOLF  lived  onU  two  years  ta^Uw  making  ?^r. 
thia  grant ;  and  by  his  will  he  shared  England  between 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethdbert;  the  west 
being  assigned  to  the  formic,  the  east  to  the  latter*  Ethel* 
bald  was  a  profligate  prince ;  tmd  marrying  Judith,  his 
mothec-in-law,  gave  great  offence  tP  the  people;  but 
iilM^l^d  by  the  remoi^ferances  of  Swithun,  bishop  of  Win- 
dliiiter,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  divorce  her.     His 

ras  short:  and  Ethelbert,  his  brother,  succeeding      .^60. 

y  Padre  Paolo,  sopra  beneficu  ecdesiastiei,  p.  51,  52.  edit  CoIod.  1675. 

X  SpeH.  Colic,  vol.  1.  p.  268.  a  Padre  Paolo,  p.  132.  b  Parker,  p* 

'  c  Ingulph.  p.  862.    Selden's  Hist,  of  Tithes,  0.  8.  d  Asserius.  p.  2. 
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^  HISTORY  OF  EtrOLANP. 

CHAP,  to  the  g6veitinient,  behaved  himself,  during  a  reign  <lf 
five  years,  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  his  birth  and  sta- 
tion. The  kingdom,  however,  was  stili  infested  by  die 
Danes,  who  made  an  inroad  and  sacked  Winchester,  but 
were  there  defeated.  A  body  ako  of  these  pirates,  who 
were  quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  .having  deceived 
the  English  by  a  treaty,  unexpectedly  broke  into  Kent, 
and  committed  great  outrages. 

ETHERED. 

86'6.  ETHELBERT  was   succeeded   bv   his    brother 

Ethered,  who,  though  he  defended  himself  with  bravery, 
enjoyed,  during  his  whole  reign,  no  tranquillity  from 
those  Dfinish  irruptions.  His  younger  brother,  Alfred, 
seconded  him  in  all  his  enterprises ;  and  generously  sa- 
crificed to  the  public  good  all  resentment  which  he  might 
entertain^  on  account  of  his  being  excluded  by  Ethered 
from  a  large  patrimony  which  had  been  left  him  by  his 
fatjien 

The  first  landing  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethered 
was  among  the  East- Angles,  who,  more  anxious  for  their 
present  safety  than  for  the  common  interest,  entered  into 
a  separate  treaty  with  the  enemy;  and  furnished  them 
with  horses^  which  enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption  by 
land  into  the  kingdc^oi  of  Northumberland.  They  there 
seized  the  ci^  of  York ;  and  defended  it  against  Osbricht 
and  iEUa,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  who  perished  in 
the  assault/  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  by  the 
superiority  which  they  had  acquired  in  arms,  they  now 
ventured,  under  the  command  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba^ 
to  leave  the  sea-coast,  and  penetrating  into  Mercia,  they 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Nottingham,  where  they 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  a  final  subjection.  The 
Mer-cians,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  Ethered  for.  suc- 
cour ;  and  that  prince,  with  his  brother  Alfred,  conducting 
a  great  army  to  Nottingham,  obliged  the  enemy  fo  dis- 

B70.      lodge,  and  to  retreat  into  Northumberland.     Their  rest- 
less disposition,  and  their  avidity  for  plunder,  allowed 

f  Asser.  p.  6.    (fhron.  Sax<^  p.  79. 


them  not  Xq  t^emain  }ong  in  those  quarteH:  Hiey  CHAP, 
broke  into  East-Anglia,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  £d* 
mund,  the  king  of  that  counU*yy  whom  they  afterwards 
murdered  in  cool  blood ;  and  committing  the  most  bar- 
bai^ous  ravages  on  the  people,  particularly  on  the  monasr^ 
4eries,  they  gave  the  East-Angles  cause  to  regret  the 
temporary  relief  which  they  had  obtained  by  assisting  the 
common  enemy. 

The  next  station  of  the  Danes  was  at  Reading;  87^ 
whence  they  infested  the  neighbouring  country  by  their 
incursions.  The  Mercians^  desirous  of  shaking  off  their 
dependence  on  Ethered,  refused  to  .j^in  him  with  their 
forces ;  and  that  prince,  attended  by  Alfred,  was  obliged 
to  march  against  the  qnemy  with  the  West^Saj&ons  alone, 
his  hereditary  subjects.  The  Danes^  being  defeated  (in 
an  action,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  gm-ison;  but 
quickly  making  thence  an  irruption,  they  routed  the  West- 
Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  seige.  An  action 
^on  after  ensued  at  Aston,  in  Berkshire,  where  the 
English,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  were  in  danger  of 
total  defeat.  Alfred  advancing  with  one  division  of  the 
army,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  disadvantageous 
ground;  and  Ethered,  who  was  at  that  time  hearing  mass^ 
refused  to  march  to  his  assistance  till  prayers  should  be 
finished:'  But  as  he  afterwards  obtained  the  victory, 
this  success,  not  the  danger  of  Alfred,  was  ascribed  by 
the  monks  to  the  piety  of  that  monarch.  This  battle  of 
Aston  did  not  terminate  the  war :  Another  battle  was  a 
little  after  fought  at  Basing;,  where  the  Danes' were  more 
successful;  and  being  reinforced  by  a  ne^v^  army  from 
Atir  own  country,  they  became  every  day  more  terrible 
to  the  En|B^ish»  Amidst  these  confusions,  Ethered  died 
b£  a'  wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  action  with  the 
Danes ;  and  left  the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  mis^^ 
foirtunes  rather  than  of  his  grandeur,  ta  his  brother,  Al- 
fred, who  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age- . 

« 
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ALFRED. 


CHAP.  THIS  prince  gave  very  early  marks  of  those  great 

^'        virtues  and  sliining  talents,  by  which,  during  the  most 


371  difficult  times,  he  saved  his  country  from  utter  ruin  and 
subversion.  Ethelwolf,  his  father,  the  year  after  his 
return  with  Alfred  from  Rome,  had  again  sent  the  young 
prince  thither  with  a  numerous  retinue;  and  a  report 
being  spread  of  the  king's  death,  the  pope,  Leo  III*  gave 
Alfred  the  royal  unction;^  whether  prognosticating  his 
future  greatness  from  the  appearances  of  his  pregnant 
genius,  or  wUling  to  pretend,  even  in  that  age,  to  the 
right  of  conferring  kingdoms,  i^lfred,  on  his  return 
home,  became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his  father's 
affections;  but  being  indulged  in  all  youthful  pleasures^ 
he  was  much  neglected  in  his  education ;  and  he  had 
already  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  jret  totally 
ignorant  of  the  lowest  elements  of  literature.  His  genius 
iVas  first  roused  by  the  recital  of  Saxon  poems,  in  which 
ihe  queen  took  delight;  and  this  species  of  erudition, 
which  is  sometimes  able  to  make  a  considerable  progress 
even  among  barbsurians,  expanded  those  noble  and  elevated 
sentiments  which  he  had  received  from  nature.'  Encou- 
raged by  the  queen,  and  stimulated  by  his  own  ardent 
inclination,  he  soon  learned  to  read  those  compositions ; 
and  proceeded  thence  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  nsiet  with  authors  that  better 
prompted  his  heroic  spirit,  and  directed  his  generous 
views.  Absorbed  in  these  elegant  pursuits,  he  regarded 
Us  accession  to  royalty  rather  as  an  object  of  regret  thaa 
of  mumph ; '  but  being  called  to  the  throne,  in  preference 
to  his  brother's  children,  as  well  by  the  will  of  his  father^ 
a  circomstance  which  had  great  authority  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,^  as  by  the  vows  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
urgency  of  public  aJFairs,  he  shook  off  his  literary  indo- 
lence, and  exerted  himself  in .  the  defence  of  his  people^ 
He.  had  scarcely  buried  his  brother,  when  he  was  obliged 

h  Asser.  p;  2.  W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Ingulf,  p.  869.  Simeon.  Dunelm^ 
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to  take  die  field,  in  otder  to  oppose  the  Danes,' who  had  C«AP. 
seized  Wilton,  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ravages  on  ^' 
the  countries  around.  He  marched  against  them  with  the 
few  troops  which  he  could  assemble  on  a  sudden;  and 
giving  them  battle,  gained  at  first  an  advantage,  but  by 
his  pursuing  the  victory  too  far,  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  numbers  prevailed,  and  recovered  them  the  day. 
Their  loss,  however,  in  the  action  was  so  considerable, 
l:hat,  fearing  Alfred  would  receive  daily  reinforcements 
from  his  subjects,  they  were  content  to  stipulate  for  a  safe 
retreat,  and  promised  to  depart  the  kingdom.  For  that 
purpose  they  were  conducted  to  London,  and  allowed  to 
take  up  winter-quarters  there ;  but,  careless  of  their  en* 
gagements,  they  immediately  set  themselves  to  the  com* 
mitting  of  spoil  on  the  neighbouring  country.  Burrhed, 
king  of  Mercia,  in  whose  territories  London  was  situated, 
made  a  new  stipulation  with  them,  and  engaged  them,  by 
presents  of  money,  to  remove  to  Lindlesey  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  a  country  which  they  had  already  reduced  to  ruin 
and  desolation.  Finding  therefore  no  object  in  that  place, 
either  for  their  rapine  or  violence,  they  suddenly  turned 
back  upon  Mercia,  in  a  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
find  it  without  defence ;  and  fixing  their  station  at  Rep- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire,  they  laid  the  whole  country  desolate 
with  fire  and  sword.  Burrhed,  despairing  of  success 
against  an  enemy  whom  no  force  could  resist,  and  no 
treaties  bind,  abandoned  his  kingdom,  and  flying  to  Rome, 
took  shelter  in  a  cloister."*  He  was  brother-in-law  to 
Alfred,  and  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of  king  in  Mercia. 
The  West-Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining  power 
in  England;  and  though  supported  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  Alfred,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  eiForts 
of  those  ravagers,  who  from  all  quarters  invaded  them. 
A  new  swarm  of  Danes  came  over  this  year  under  three  875. 
princes,  Guthrum,  Oscital,  and  Amund ;  and  having  first 
joined  their  countrymen  at  Repton,  they  soon  found  the 
necessity  of  separating,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Part  of  them,  under  die  command  of  Haldene, 
their   chieftain,"   marched  into  Northumberland,  where 
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CHAT*,  they  fixed  their  quarters ;  part  of  them  took  quarters  at» 
^*  Cambridge,  whence  they  dislodged  in  the  e&suing  sum- 
mer, and  seized  Wereham,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  the 
very  centre  of  Alfred's  dominions.  That  prince  s*. 
straitened  them  in  these  quarters,  that  they  were  content 
to  come  to  a  treaty  with  him,  and  stipulated  to  depart  his 
country.  Alfred,  well  acquainted  with  their  usual  per* 
fidy,  obliged  them  to  swear  upon  the  holy  reliques  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty ;°  not  that  he  expected  they, 
would  pay  any  veneration  to  the  reliques ;  but  he  hoped^ 
that,  if  they  now  violated  this  oath,  their  impiety  would 
infallibly  draw  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Heaven*. 
But  the  Danes,  Kttle  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  sud* 
denly,  without  seeking  any  pretence,  fell  upon  Alfred's 
army;  and  haying  put  it  to  rout,  marched  westward^ 
^id  took  possession  of  Exeter.  The  prince  collected 
new  forces,  and  exerted  such  vigour,  that  he  fought  in 
one  year  eight  battles  with  the  enemy ,p  and  reduced  them 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  He  hearkened  however  to  new 
proposals  of  peace;  and  was  satisfied  to  stipulate  with 
them,  that  they  would  settle  somewhere  in  Emgkmd,^  and 
would  not  permit  the  entrance  of  more  Tavagers  into  the. 
kingdom.  But  while  he  was  expecting  the  execution  of 
this  treaty,  which  it  seemed  the  interest  of  the  Daaes 
themselves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that  another  body  had 
landed,  and  having  collected  aU  the  scattered  troops  of 
their  countrymen,  had  surprised  Chippenham,  then,  a 
considerable  town,  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ra« 
vages  all  around  them. 

Tms  last  incident  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Saxons,  and  reduced  them  to  despair.  Finding  that, 
after  all  the  miserable  havoc  which  they  had  undergone  is 
their  persons  and  in  their  property ;  after  all  the  vigorovb 
actions  which  they  had  exerted  in  their  own  defence ; .  a 
new  band,  equally  greedy  of  spoil  and  slaughter,  had 
disembarked  among  them;  they  believed  themselvee 
abandoned  by  Heaven  to  destruction,  and  delivered  over 
to  those  swarms  of  rbbbers,  which  the  fertle  north  thus 
incessantly  poured  forth  against  them.     Some  left  their 
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4S&anixyj  and  retired  into  Wales^  or  fled  beyond  sea-:  (MKf, 
Others  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  in  hopes  of  ap-  ^^' 
peasing  their  fury  by  a  servile  obedience/  And  every 
man's  attention  being  now  engrossed  in  concern  for  his 
own  preservation,  no  one  would  hearken  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  king,  who  summoned  them  to  make  under, 
his  conduct  one  effort  more  in  defence  of  their  prince, 
dieir  country,  and  their  liberties.  Alfred  himself  whs 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  to  dismiss 
his  servants,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  meanest  disguises, 
from  the  pursuit  and  fury  of  his  enemies.  He  concealed 
himself  .under  a  peasant's  habit,  and  lived  some  time  in. 
the  house  of  a  neat-herd,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  some  of  his  cows.'  Ther^  passed  here  an  in- 
cident, which  has  been  recorded  by  all  the;,  hisTorians,  and 
was  long  preserved  by  popular  tradition ;  though  it  con-; 
tains  nothing  memorable  in  itself,  except  so  far  as  every; 
circumstance  is  interesting  which  attends  so  much  virtue 
and  dignity  reduced  to  such  distress.  The  wife  of  the 
neat-herd  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  her  royal 
guest;  and  observing  him  one  day  busy  by  the  fire-side 
in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  she  desired  him  to  take 
care  of  some  cakes  which  were  toasting,  while  she  was' 
employed  elsewhere  in  other  domestic  affairs.  But  Al- 
fred, whose  thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged,  neglected 
tWs  injunction ;  and  the  good  woman,  on  her  return, 
finding  her  cakes  all  burnt,  rated  the  king  very  severely^ 
and  upbraided  him,  that  he  always  seemed  very  well 
pleased  to  eat  her  warm  cakes,  though  he  was  thus  neg- 
ligent in  toasting  them.' 

By  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  seafch  of  the 
^emy  become  more  remiss,  collected  some  of  his  re- 
tainers, and  retired  into  the  centre  of  a  bog,  formed  by 
die  stagnating  waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret,  in  Somer- 
setshire. He  here  found  two  acres  of  firm  ground ;  and 
building  a  habitation  on  them,  rendered  himself  secure 
by  its  fortifications,  and  still  more  by  the  unknown  and 
inaccessible'roads  which  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forests  and 
morasses  with  which  it  was  every  way  invironed.     This 
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CHAP,  place  he  called  i£theliiigay,  or  the  Isle  of  Nobles  ;^  2sai^ 
it  now  bears  the  name  of  Athelney,  He  thence  made 
frequent  and  unexpected  sallies  upon  the  Danes,  who 
often  felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not  from  what 
quarter  the  blow  came*  He  subsisted  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  the  plunder  which  he  acquired;  he  procured 
them  consolation  by  revenge ;  and  from  stnall  successes, 
he  opened  their  minds  to  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
present  low  condition,  more  important  victories  might  at 
length  attend  his  valour. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  but  not  unactive,  during 
a  twelvemonth ;  when  the  news  of  a  prosperous  event 
reached  his  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field.  Hubba, 
the  Dane,  having  spread  devastation,  fire,  and  slaughter, 
over  Wales,  had  landed  in  Devonshire  from  twenty-three 
vessels,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kinwith,  a  place 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Tau.  Oddune, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  with  his  followers,  had  taken  shelter 
there ;  and  being  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and  even 
with  water,  he  determined,  by  some  vigorous  blow,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  barbarous 
enemy.  He  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Danes  before 
sun-rising ;  and  taking  them  unprepared,  he  put  them  to 
rout,  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter,  killed  Hubba 
himself,  and  got  possession  of  the  famous  Reafen^  or  in» 
chanted  standard,  in  which  the  Danes  put  great  con- 
fidence.^ It  contained  the  figure  of  a  raveii,  which  had 
been  inwoven  by  the  three  sisters  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba, 
with  many  magical  incantations,  and  which,  by  its  dif- 
ferent movements,  prognosticated,  as  the  Danes  believed^ 
the  good  or  bad  success  of  any  enterprise/ 

When  Alfred  observed  this  symptom  of  successful 
resistance  in  his  subjects,  he  left  his  retreat ;  biit  before 
he  would  assemble  them  in  arms,  or  urge  them  to  any  at- 
tempt, which,  if  unfortunate,  might,  in  their  present  des-* 
pondency,  prove  fata!,  he  resqlved  to  inspect,  himself,  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
success.     For  this  purpose  he  entered  their  camp  under 
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^e  (Hsgiuse  of  a  harper,  and  passed  unsuspected  through    CHAP, 
^very  quarter*     He  so  entertained  them  with  his  music 
and  facetious  humours^  that  he  met  with  a  welcome  re- 
ception; and  was  even  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Guth- 
rum,  their  prince,  where  he  remained  som«  days«^     He 
remarked  the  supine  security  of  the  Danes,  their  contempt 
of  the  English,  their  negligence  in  foraging  and  plun- 
dering, and  their  dissolute  wasting  of  what  they  gained 
by  rapine  and  violence*     Encouraged  by  these  favourable 
appearances,  he  secretly  sent  emissaries  to  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  subjects,  and  summoned  them  to  a  ren* 
dezvous,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  at  Brixton, 
on  the  borders  of  Selwood  forest.*     The  English,  who 
had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  calamities  by  servile 
submission,  now  found  the  insolence  and  rapine  of  the 
conquerors   more  intolerable  than  all  past  fatigues  and 
dangers ;  and  at  the  appointed  day  they  joyfully  resorted 
to  their  prince*     On  his  appearance,  they  received  him 
with  shouts  of  applause ; '  and  could  not  satiate  their  eyes  ' 
with  the  sight  of  this  beloved  monarch,  whom  they  had 
long  regarded  as   dead,  smd  who  now,  with  voice   and 
looks  expressing  his  confidence  of  success,  called  them  to 
liberty  and  to  vengeance*    He  instantly  conducted  them  to 
Eddington,  where  the  Danes  were  encamped ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  his   previous  knowledge  of  the  place,  he 
directed  his  attack  against  die  most  unguarded  quarter  of 
the    enemy*     The  Danes,  surprised  to  see  an  army  of 
English,  whom  they  considered  as  totally  subdued,  and 
still  more  astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at  their 
head^  made  hut  a  faint  resistance,  notwithstanding  their 
si^erioriQr  of  number,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight  with 
great  slaughter*     The  remainder  of  the   routed   army, 
vitk  their  prince,  watf  beseiged  by  Alfred  in  a  fortified 
camp  to  which  they  fled ;  but  being  reduced  to  extremity 
hy  want  and  hunger,  they  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of 
the  victor,  and  offered  to  submit  on  any  conditions.    The 
king,  no  less  generous  dian  brave,  gave  tii^m  their  lives ; 
and  even  formed  a  scheme  for  converting  them,  from  mor- 
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CHAP,    tal  enemies,  into  ffdthful  iftubjects  and  confederates.     He 
knew  that  the  kingdoms  of  £ast»Anglia  and  Northumber«' 


land  were  totally  desolated  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  the 
Danes,  and  he  now  proposed  to  repeople  them,  by  settling 
there  Guthram  and  his  followers.  .  He  hoped  that  the 
new  planters  would  at  last  betake  themselves  to  industry, 
when,  by  reason  of  his  resistance,  and  the  exhausted  con^ 
dition  of  the  country,  they  could  no  longer  subsist  by 
plunder ;  and  that  they  might  serve  him  as  a  rampart 
against  any  future  incursions  of  their  countrymen.  But 
before  he  ratified  these  mild  conditions  with  the  Danes, 
he  required,  that  they  should  give  him  one  pledge  of  their 
submission,  and  of  their  inclination  to  incorporate  with 
the  English,  by  declaring  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.^  Guthrum,  and  his  army,  had  no  aversion  to 
the  proposal ;  and  without  much  instruction,  or  argument, 
or  conference,  they  were  all  admitted  to  baptism.  The 
king  answered  for  Guthrum  at  the  font,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Athelstan,  and  received  him  as  his  adopted  son.^ 
880.  The  success  of  this  expedient  seemed  to  correspond 

to  Alfred's  hopes :  The  greater  part  of  the  Danes  settled 
peaceably  in  their  new  quarters :  Some  smaller  bodies  of 
th^  same  nation,  which  were  dispersed  in  Mercia,  were 
distributed  into  the  "five  cities  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Stam- 
ford, Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  and  were  thence  called 
the  Fif  or  Fiveburghers.  The  more  turbulent  and  un* 
quiet  made  an  expedition  into  France,  under  the.  com- 
mand of  Hastings ;  ^  and,  except  by  a  short  incursion  of 
Danes,  who  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  landed  at  Fulham, 
but  suddenly  retreated  to  their  ships .  on  finding  the 
country  in  a  posture  of  defence,*  Alfred  was  not  for 
some  years  infested  by  the  inroads  of  those  barbarians.^ 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in  re- 
storing order  to  the  state,  which  had  been  shaken  by  so 
many  violent  convulsions ;  in  establishing  civil  and  mili- 
tary institutions;  in  composing  the  minds  of  men  to 
industry  and  justice ;  and  in  providing  against  the  return 
'  of  like  calamities.  He  was,  more  properly  than  his 
grandfather  Egbert,  the   sole  monarch  of  the  English, 
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(for  so  the  Saxons  were  now  universsffly  called)  because    cnKP. 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  at  last  incorporated  in  his        "' 
state,  and  was  governed  by  Ethelbert,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Earl :   And  though  the  Danes,  who' 
peopled  East-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  were  for  some 
time  ruled  immediately  by  their  own  princes,  they  all  ac- 
knowledged a  subordination  to  Alfred,  and  submitted  to 
his  superior  authority.     As  equality  among  subjects  is 
the  great  source  of  concord,  Alfred  gave  the  same  laws  to 
the  Danes  and  English,  and  put  them  entirely  on  a  like 
footing  in  the  administration  both  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice.     The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Dane  was  the 
same  with  that  for  the  murder  of  an  Englishman ;  the 
great  symbol  of  equality  in  those  ages. 

The  king,  after  re-building  the  ruined  cities,  particu- 
larly London,^  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  established  a  regular  militia  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  ordained  that  all  his 
people  should  be  armed  and  registered;  he  assigned 
them  a  regular  rotation  of  dftty;  he  distributed  part  into 
the  castles  and  fortresses,  which  he  built  at  proper  places ;' 
he  required  another  part  to  take  the  field  on  any'  alarm, 
and  to  assemble  at  stated  places  of  rendezvous :  and  he 
left  a  sufficient  number  at  home,  who  wpre  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  who  afterwards  took  their 
turn  in  military  service.**  The  whole  kingdom  was  like 
one  great  garrison ;  and  the  Danes  could  no  sooner  appear 
in  one  place,  than  a  sufficient  number  was  assembled  to 
oppose  them,  without  leaving  the  other  quarters  defence- 
less or  disarmed.* 

But  Alfred,  sensible  that  the  proper  Hiethod  of  op-s 
posing  an  enemy,  who  made  incursions  by  sea,  was  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  element,  took  care  to  provide 
himself  with  a  naval  force,^  which,  though  the  most  na- 
tural defence  of  an  island,  had  hitherto  been  totally 
neglected  by  the  English.  He  increased  the  shipping  of 
his  kingdom  both  in  number  and  strength,  and  trained 
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<^AP.    Us  subjects  in  the  practice,  as  well  of  sailing  as  of  naval 
action*     He  distributed  his  armed  vessels  in  proper  sta- 


tions round  the  island,  and  was  sure  to  meet  the  Danish 
ships  either  before  or  after  they  had  landed  their  troops, 
and  to  pursue  them  in  all  their  incursions.  Though  the 
Danes  might  suddenly,  by  surprise,  disembark  on  the 
coast,  which  was  generally  become  desolate  by  their  fre« 
quent  ravages,  they  were  encountered  by  the  English  fleet 
in  their  retreat ;  and  escaped  not,  as  formerly,  by  aban- 
doning their  booty,  but  paid,  by  their  total  destruction, 
the  penalty  of  the  disorders  which  they  had  committed. 
In  this  manner  Alfred  repelled  several  inroads  of 
these  piratical  Danes,  and  maintained  his  kingdom,  during 
some  years,  in  safety  and  tranquillity*  A  fleet  of  a  hun< 
dred  and  twenty  ships  of  war  was  stationed  Jipon  the 
coast ;  and  being  provided  with  warlike  engines,  as  well 
as  with  expert  seamen,  both  Frisians  and  English,  (for 
Alfred  supplied  the  defects  of  his  own  subjects  by  en- 
gaging able  foreigners  in  his  service)  msdntained  a  supe- 
riority over  those  smaller  bands  with  which  England  had 
8M-  so  often  been  infested.^  But  at  last  Hastings,  the  famous 
Danish  chief,  having  ravaged  all  the  provinces  of  France, 
both  along  the  sea-coast  and  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and 
being  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  more,  by  the  desolation 
v/hich  he  himself  had  occasioned,  than  by  the  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Kent  with  a 
fleet  of  330  sail*  The  greater  part  of  the  enemy  disem- 
barked in'the  Rother,  and  seized  the  fort  of  Apuldore* 
N  Hastings  himself,  commanding  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  en- 
tered the  Thames,  and  fortifying  JMilton,  in  Kent,  began 
to  spread  his  forces  over  the  country,  and  to  commit  the 
most  destructive  ravages.  But  Alfred,  on  the  first  alarm 
of  this  descent,  flew  to  the  defence  of  his  people,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  band  of  soldiers,  whom  he  always  kept 
about  his  person;  "^  and  gathering  to  him  the  armed 
militia  from  all  quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with  a 
force  superior  to  the  enemy*  All  straggling  parties, 
whom  necessity,  or  love  of  plunder,  had  drawn  to  a  dis- 
tance from  their  chief  encampment,  were  cut  off  by  the 
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English ;''  and  these  pirates,  instead  of  increasing  their  CRAP: 
spoil,  found  themselves  cooped  up  in  their  fortifications,  ^'' 
and  obliged  to  subsist  by  the  plunder  which  they  had 
brought  from  France,  Tired  of  this  situation,  which 
must  in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  them,  the  Danes  at 
Apuldore  rose  suddenly  from  their  encampment,  with  an 
intention  of  marching  towards  the  Thames,  and  passing 
over  into  !Essex :  But  they  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
Alfred,  who  encountered  them  at  Famham,  put  them  to 
rout,°  seized  all  their  horses  and  baggage,  and  chased  the 
runaways  on  board  their  ships,  which  carried  them  up 
the  Colne  to  Mersey,  in  Essex,  where  they  entrenched 
themselves.  Hastings  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  by 
concert,  made  a  like  movement;  and  deserting  Milton, 
took  possession  of  Bamflete,  near  the  Isle  df  Canvey  in 
the  same  county  ;^  where  he  hastily  threw  up  fortificktionsr 
for  his  defence  against  the  power  of  Alfred. 

Unfortunately  for  the  English,  Guthrum,  prince 
of  the  East- Anglian  Danes,  was  now  dead ;  as  was  also 
Guthred,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  governor  of  the 
Northumbrians ;  and  those  restless  tribes,  being  no  lon- 
ger restrained  by  the  authority  of  their  princes,  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  so  great  a  body  of  their 
countiymen,  broke  into  rebellion,  shook  off  the  authority 
of  Alfred,  and  yielding  to  their  inveterate  habits  of  war 
and  depredation,^  embarked  on  board  two  hundred  and 
forty  vessels,  and  appeared  before  Exeter,  in  the  west  of 
England.  Alfred  lost  not  a  moment  in  opposing  this 
new  enemy.  Having  left  some  forces  at  London  to  make 
head  against  Hastings  and  the  other  Danes,  he  marched 
suddenly  to  the  west  f  and  falling  on  the  rebels  before 
diey  were  aware,  pursued  them  to  their  ships  with  great 
^•laughter.  These  ravagers  sailing  next  to  Sussex,  began 
^ to  plunder  the  country  near  Chichester:  but  the  order 
'  which  Alfred  had  every  where  established,  sufficed  here, 
without  his  presence,  for  the  defence  of  the  place ;  and  the 
rebels  meeting  with  a  new  repulse,  in  which  many  of  them 
were  killed,  and  some  of  their  ships  taken,*  were  obliged 

n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  92.  o  IMd.  p.  93.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  59$.  p  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  93.  q  lUd.  p.  93.  r  Gl»ro».  Sax.  p.  99.  tlbid^.  96.  Flpn 
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CHAP,    to  put  again  to  sea^  and  were  discourag^ed  from  attempting 
any  other  enterprise*  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  Danish  invaders  in  Essex,  having 
united  their  force  under  the  command  of  Hastings,  ad-* 
vanced  into  the  inland  country,  and  made  spoil  of  all 
around  them ;  but  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  their 
temerity.  The  English  army  left  in  London,  assisted  by 
a  body  of  the  citizens,  attacked  the  enemy's  entrench* 
ments  at  Bamflete,  overpowered  the  garrison,  and  having 
done  great  execution  upon  them,  carried  off  the  wife  and 
two  sons  of  Hastings.'  Alfred  generously  spared  these 
captives )  and  even  restored  them  to  Hastings,^  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  depart  the  kingdom^ 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  honourably  rid  him- 
self of  this  dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  entirely  subdued 
or  expelled  the  invaders.  The  piratical  Danes  willingly 
followed  in  an  excursion  any  prosperous  leader  who  gave 
them  hopes  of  booty ;  but  were  not  so  easily  induced  to 
relinquish  their  enterprise,  or  submit  to  return,  baffled 
and  without  plunder,  into  their  native  country.  Great 
pumbers  of  them,  after  the  departure  of  Hastings,  seizetj 
and  fortified  Shobury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and 
having  left  a  garrison  there,  they  marched  along  the  river, 
till  they  came  to  Boddington  in  the  county  of  Glocester  ; 
where,  being  reinforced  by  some  Welsh,  they  threw  up 
entrenchments,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  The 
king  here  surrounded  them  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
dominions  ;^  and  as  he  had  now  a  certain  prospect  of 
victory,  he  resdived  to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  but  rather 
to  master  his  enemies  by  famine  than  assault*  They 
were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that,  having  eaten  their 
own  horses,  and  having  many  of  them  perished  with  hun- 
ger,^ they  made  a  desperate  saUy  upon  the  English ;  and- 
though  the  greater  number  fell  ,in  the  action,  a  consid- 
erable body  made  their  escape.^  These  roved  about  for 
some  time  in  England,  still  pursued  by  the  vigilance  of 
Alfred ;  they  attacked  Leicester  with  success,  defended 
themselves  in  Hartford,  and  then  fled  to  Quatford,  where 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  94.  M.  West,  p.  178.  u  M.  West.  p.  179.  w  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  94.  X  Ibid.  M.  We«t.  p.  179.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  596.  y  Chron^ 
Sto.  p.  9'S.     • 


ihtf  uNre  finally  broken  and  subdued^  iThe  small  fe«  CHAP, 
mains  of  them  either  dispersed  themselves  among  their 
countrymen  in  Northumberland  and  East-Anglia,*  or  had 
recourse  again  to  the  sea,  where  they  exercised  piracy, 
Under  the  command  of  Sisefert,  a  Northumbrian.  This 
fireebooter^  well  acquainted  with  Alfred's  naival  •  prepa- 
rations, had  framed  vessels  of  a  new  construction,  higfter, 
and  longer,  and  swifter,  than  those  of  the  English  ;  f>ut 
the  king  ^  soon  discovered  his  superior  skilly  by  building 
vessels  still  higher,  and  longer,  and  swifter,  than  tbos^ 
of  the  Northumbrians ;  and  falling  upon  them^  wiiile  they 
were  exercising  their  ravages  in  the  west,  he  took  twenty 
of  their  ships  ;  and  having  tried  all  the  prisoners  at  Win- 
chester, he  hanged  them  as  pirates^  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind* 

The  well-timed  severity  of  this  execution,  together 
with  the  excellent  posture  of  defence  established  every 
where,  restored  full  tranquillity  in  England,  and  provided 
for  the  future  security  of  the  government.  The  East" 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  Alfred  upon  their  frontiers,  made  anew  the  most  hum- 
ble submissions  to  him )  and  he  thought  it  prudent  tcr 
take ,  them  under  his  immediate  government,  without 
establishing  over  them  a  viceroy  of  their  own  nation.* 
The  Welsh  also  acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  this 
great  prince  had  now,  by  prudence,  and  justice,  and 
valour,  established  his  sovereignty  over  all  the  southern 
psurts  df  the  island,  from  the  English  channel  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Scotland ;  when  he  died,  in  die  \^gour  of  his  age  901. 
and  the  full  strength  of  his  faculties,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  twenty*nine  years  and  a  half;**  in  which  he  de- 
servedly attained  the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
the  title  of  Founder  of  die  English  monarchy. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public 
life,  ms^  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of 
any  monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  nation  can  present  to  us.  He  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  sage  or  wise  man,  philosophers  have  been 
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CBAP,  foad  of  delineadng,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagination, 
than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  really  existing :  So  hap- 
pily were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together ;  so  justly 
were  they  blended  j  and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent 
the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries !  He  knew 
how  to  seconcile  the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the 
coolest  moderation  I  the  most  obstinate  perseverance 
with  the  easiest  flexibility ;  the  most  severe  justice  widi 
the  gentlest  lenity  $  the  greatest  vigour  in  commanding 
with  the  most  perfect  aflFability  of  deportment  ;*  the  high- 
est capacity  and  inclination  for  science,  with  the  most 
shining  talents  for  action.  His  civil  and  military  virtues 
are  almost  equally  the  objects  of  our  admiration ;  ex- 
cepting only,  that  tfie  former,  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem  chiefly  to  challenge 
our  applause^  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a 
production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light, 
had  bestowed  on  him  every  bodily  accomplishment,  vigour 
of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  with  a  pleasing,  enga* 
gtng,  and  open  countenance/  Fortune  alone,  by  throwing 
him^to  that  bari>arous  age,  deprived  him  of  historians 
wprdiy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity ;  and  we  wish 
to  siee  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and  with 
more  particular  strokes,  that  we  may  at  least  perceive 
some  of  those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which,  as 
a  man,  it  is  impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 

But  we  shouM  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Alfred's 
merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  narration  to  his  military 
e3q)loits,  and  were  not  more  particular  in  our  account  of 
his  institutions,  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  arte  and  sciences. 

Af  TEH  Alfred  had  subdued,  and  had  settled  or  ex* 
pelled  the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  the  most 
wretched  condition ;  desolated  by  the  ravagers  of  those 
barbarians,  and  dirown  into  disorders,  which  were  calcu<- 
lated  to  perpetuate  its  misery.  Though  the  great  armies 
of  the  Danes  were  broken,  the  country  was  full  of  strag- 
gling troops  of  that  nation,  who,  being  accustomed  to  live 
by  plunder,  were  become  incapable  of  industry ;  and  who, 
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ffoitt  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  mamiers^  indulged  them*  CRAV. 
selves  in  committing  violence,  even  beyond  what  was  re- 
quisite to  supply  their  necessities;  The  Englirii  them* 
selves,  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  indigence  by  these 
continual  depredations,  had  shaken  oJF  idl  bands  of  go« 
vemment;  and  those  who  had  been  plandered  to-day, 
betook  themselves  next  day  to  the  like  disorderly  Itfe^ 
and,  from  despair,  joined  ^e  robbers  in  pillaging  and 
ruining  their  fellow-citizens.  These  were  the  evils  for 
which  it  was  necessary  that  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
Alfred  should  provide  a  remedy* 

That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties ;  these 
counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds ;  and  the  hundreds 
into  tithings.  Every  householder  was  'answerable  for 
the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  slaves,  and. even  of  his 
guests,  if  they  lived  above  three  days  in  his  house»  Ten 
neighbouring  householders  were  formed  into'  one  corpo- 
ration, who,  under  the  name  of  a  tidiing,  decennary,  01^ 
fribourg,  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and 
I  over  whom  one  person,   called  a  tithingman,  headboui^, 

or  borsholder,  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man 
was  punished  as  an  outlaw  who  did  not  register  himself 
in  some  tithing*  And  no  man  could  change  his  habi- 
tation, without  a  warrant  or  certificate  from  the  borsholder 
of  the  tithing  to  vi^Jiich  he  formerly  belonged* 

When  any  person  in  any  tithing  or  decennary  was 
guilty  of  a  crime,  the  borsholder  was  summoned  to  an- 
swer for  him ;  and  if  he  were  not  willing  to  be  surety  for 
his  appearance,  and  his  clearing  himself,  the  cri|ninal  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  there  detaii^ed  till  his  trial*  If 
he  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding  sureties,  the  bors- 
holder and  decennary  became  liable  to  enquiry,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  law*  Thirty-one  days  were 
allowed  them  for  producing  the  criminal ;  and  if  the  rime 
elapsed  without  their  being  able  to  find  him/  the  bors* 
holder,  with  two  other  members  of  the  decennary,  was 
obliged  to  appear,  and^  together  with  three  ckief  members 
of  the  three  neighbouring  decennaries,  (making  twelve  in 
all)  to  swear  that  his  decennary  was  free  from  ^11  privity 
both  of  the  crime  committed,  and  of  the  escape  of  tl^^ 
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caiiP.  criminal*  If  the  borsholder  could  not  find  such  a  num* 
ber  to  answer  for  their  innocence,  the  decennary  was  com- 
pelled by  fine  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  king,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  oiFence/  By  this  institution  every 
man  was  obliged  from  his  own  interest  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours ;  and  was  in  a 
manner  surety  for  the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  placed 
under  the  division  to  which  he  belonged :  Whence  these 
decennaries  received  the  name  of  frank-pledges* 

Such  a  regular  distribution  of  the  people,  with  such 
a  strict  confinement  in  their  habitation,  may  not  be  neces* 
sary  in  times  when  men  are  more  enured  to  obedience 
and  justice  f  and  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  de- 
structive of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a  polished  state ;  but 
it  was  well  calculated  to  reduce  :that  fierce  and  licentious 
people  under  the  salutary  restraint  of  law  and  government. 
But  Alfred  took  care  to  temper  these  rigours  by  other 
institutions  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his 
plan  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  borsholder 
suni9i«|)Cied  together  his  whole  decennary  to  assist  him  in 
deciding  any  lesser  difference  which  occurred  among  the 
members  of  this  small  community.  In  affairs  of  greater 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  controversies 
arising  between  members  of  different  decennaries,  the 
cause  was  brought  before  the  hundred,  ^which  consisted  of 
ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen,  and 
which  was  regularly  assembled  once  in  four  weeks  for  the 
deciding  of  causes.^  Their  method  of  decision  deserve* 
to  be  noted,  as  being  the  origin  of  juries ;  an  institution^ 
admirable  in  itself,  and  the  best  calculated  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  and  the  administration  of  justice,  that 
ever  was  devised  by  the  wit  of  man*  Twelve  freeholdera 
were  chosen ;  who,  having  sworn,  together  with  the  hun- 
dreder,  or  presiding  magistrate  of  that  division,  to.  ad- 
minister impartial  justice,^  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  that  cause  which  was  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction^ 
And  beside  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred,  ther^ 

f  Leges  St  Edv.  cap.  20.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  202.  g  Leg.  Edw.  cap.  2. 
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was  an  annual  meeting,  appointed  for  a  mdte  general  in-  CHAP, 
spectian  of  the  police  of  the  district ;  for  the  enquiry  into  '* 
Crimea^  the  correction  of  abuses  in  magistrates,  and  the 
obliging  of  every  person  to  shew  the  decennary  in  which 
he  was  registered^  The  people,  in  imitation  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  ancient  Germans,  assembled  there  in  arms ; 
whence  a  hundred  was  sometimes  called  a  wapentake,  and 
its  courts  served  both  for  the  support  of  military  dis- 
cipline^ and  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.' 

Thj:  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  wafi 
the  county-court,  which  met  t\vice  a  year,  after  Michael- 
mas and  Easter,  and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  who  possessed  an  equal  vote  in  the  decision  of 
causes*  The  bishop  presided  in  this  court,  together 
with  the  alderman ;  and  the  proper  object  of  the  court 
was  the  receiving  of  appeals  from  the  hundreds  and  decen- 
naries, and  the-  deciding  of  such  controversies  as  arose 
between  men  of  different  hundreds.  Formerly,  the  al- 
derman possessed  both  the  civil  and  military  authority ; 
but  Alfred,  sensible  that  this  conjunction  of  powers  ren- 
dered the  nobility  dangerous  and  independent,  appointed 
also  a  sheriflP  in  each  county,  who  enjoyed  a  co-ordinate 
aujkhority  with  the  former  in  the  judicial  function.^  His 
o&te  also  impowered  him  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
crown  in  the  county,  and  to  levy  the  fines  imposed ;  which 
in  that  age  formed  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public 
revenue. 

There  lay  an  appeal,  in  default  bf  justice,  from  all 
these  courts  to  the  king  himself  in  council;  and  as  the 
people,  sensible  of  the  equity  and  great  talents  of  Alfred, 
placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he  was  soon  over- 
whelmed, with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  dispatch  of  these  causes  ;^  but  finding 
that  his  time  must  be  entirely  engrossed  by  this  branch  of 
duty,  he  resolved  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  by  cor- 
recting the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior  magis- 
trates, from  which  it  arose*"*  He  took  care  to  have  his 
nobility  instructed  in   letters  and   the  lavt  :**     He  chose 

i  Spelmsm,  in  voce  Wapentake.  k  Ingulf,  p.  870.  1  Asser.  p.  20. 
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CHAP,  the  eafls  and  sheriffs  from  among  the  men  most  ceic* 
^^^^^^  brated  for  probity  and  knowledge  :  He  punished  severely 
all  malversation  in  office :°  And  he  removed  all  the  earls^ 
whom  he  found  unequal  to  the  trust  ;**  allowing  only 
some  of  the  more  elderly  to  serve  by  a  deptity,  till  their 
death  should  make  room  for  more  worthy  successors. 

The  better  to  guide  the  magistrates  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  Alfred  framed  a  body  of  laws; 
which,  though  now  lost,  served  long  as  the  basis  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,  and  is  generally  deemed  the  origin  of 
what  is  denominated  the  common  law.  He  appointed 
regular  meetings  of  the  states  of  England  twice  a  year  in 
London  ;^  a  city  which  he  himself  had  repaired  and  beau-* 
tified,  and  which  he  thus  rendered  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  The  similarity  of  these  institutions  to  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Germans,  to  the  practice  of  the 
other  northern  conquerors,  atid  to  the  Saxon  laws  during 
the  Hef)tarchy^  prevents  us  from  regarding  Alfred  a5  the 
sole  author  of  this  plan  of  government;  and  leads  us 
rather  to  think,  that,  like  a  wise  man^  he  contented  him- 
self with  reformings  extending,  and  executing  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  found  previously  established*  But,  on 
the  whole,  such  success  attended  his  legislation,  that 
every  thing  bore  suddenly  a  new  face  in  England :  Rob- 
beries and  iniquities  of  all  kindfi  were  repressed  by  the 
punishment  or  reformation  of  the  Criminals  :'  And  so 
exact  was  the  general  police,  that  Alfred,  it  is  sjud,  hung 
up,  by  way  of  bravado,  golden  bracelets  near  the  high- 
ways ;  and  no  man  dared  to  touch  them.'  Yet,  amidst 
the^e  rigours  of  justice,  this  great  prince  preserved  the 
most  sacred  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  people ;  and  it  is 
a  memorable  sentiment  preserved  in  his  will,  that  it  was 
just  the  English  should  for  ever  remain  as  free  as  their 
own  thoughts.* 

As  good  morak  and  knowledge  are  almost  insepa- 
rable, in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  individual;  the 
care  of  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  among 
his  subjects,  was  another  useful  branch  of  his  legislation, 
and  tended  to  reclaim  the  English  from  their  former  dis- 

o  Le  Miroir  de  Justioe^  chap.  2.  p  Asser.  p.  20.  q  Le  Miroir  de 
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solate  and  ferocious  manners :  But  the  king  was  guided  CHAP, 
in  this .  pursuit,  less  by  political  views,  than  by  his  na- 
tural bent  and  propensity  towards  letters.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  nation  sunk  into  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism,  proceeding  from  the 
continued  disorders  in  the  government,  and  from  the 
jravages  of  the  Danes :  The  monasteries  were  destroyed, 
the  monks  butchered  or  dispersed,  their  libraries  burnt; 
and  thus  the  only  seats  of  erudition  in  those  ages  were 
totally  subverted*  Alfred  himself  complains,  that  on  his 
accession  he  knew  not  one  person,  south  of  the  Thames, 
who  could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service  ;  and, 
very  few  in  the  northern  parts,  who  had  even  reached 
that  pitch  of  erudition*  But  this  prince  invited  over  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  he 
established  schools  every  where  for  the  instruction  of  his 
people ;  he  founded,  at  least  repaired,  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges,  revenues, 
and  immunities ;  he  enjoined  by  law  all  freeholders  pos<* 
sessed  of  two  hydes^  of  land  or  more  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  for  their  instruction ;  he  gave  preferment 
both  in  church  and  state  to  such  only  as  had  made  some 
proficiency  in  knowledge  :  And  by  all  these  expedients  he 
had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  to  see  a  great 
change  in  the  face  of  affairs ;  and  in  a  work  of  his,  which 
is  still  extant,  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  progress 
which  learning,  under  his  patronage,  had  already  made  in 
England* 

But  the  most  effectual  expedient,  employed  by  Alfred, 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  own  example, 
and  the  constant  assiduity  with  which,  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he  employed 
himself  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge*  He  usually  divided 
his  time  into  three  equal  portions :  One  was  employed  in 
sleep,  and  the  reftction  of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercise ; 
another  in  the  dispatch  of  business ;  a  third  in  study  and 
devotion ;  and  that  he  might  more  exactly  measure  the 
hours,  he  made  use  of  burning  tapers  of  equal  length, 

u  A  hyde  oontained  land  sufficient  to  employ  one  plough.  See  H.  Hunt.  lib. 
6.  in  A.  D.  1008.  Ann«l.  Wavarl.  in  A.  I).  1083.  Oervase  of  Tilbury  says,  il 
cqnimonly  <^ntained  about  100  acres. 
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CHAP,  which  he  fixed  in  lanthoms  '^  an  expedient  suited  to  tfajit 
rude  age,  when  the  geometry  of  dialling,  and  the  mechit- 
nism  of  clocks  and  watches,  were  totally  unknown*  And 
by  such  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  though  he 
often  laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmities,^  this  nuutial 
hero,  who  fought  in  person  fifty-six  battles  by  sea  and 
land,^  was  able,  during  a  life  of  no  extraordinary  lengdi, 
to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  even  to  compose  more 
books,  than  most  studious  men,  though  blessed  with  the 
greatest  leisure  and  application,  have,  in  more  fortunate 
ages,  made  the  object  of  their  uninterrupted  industry. 

Sensible  that  the  people,  at  all  times,  especially 
when  their  understandings  are  obstructed  by  ignorance 
and  bad  education,  are  not  much  susceptible  of  specu- 
lative  instruction,  Alfred  endeavoured  to  convey  his 
morality  by  apologues,  parables,  stories,  apophthegms^ 
couched  in  poetry ;  and  besides  propagating,  among  hi6 
subjects,  former  compositions  of  that  kind,  which  he  found 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,*  he  exercised  his  genius  in  inventing 
works  of  a  like  nature,*  as  well  as  in  translating  from  the 
Greek  the  elegant  fables  of  iEsop.  He  also  gave  Saxon 
translations  of  Orosius's  and  Bede's  histories ;  and  of 
Boethius  concerning  the  consolation  of  philosophy,**  And 
he  deemed  it  nowise  derogatory  from  his  other  great 
characters  of  sovereign,  legislator,  warrior,  and  politician, 
thus  to  lead  the  way  to  his  people  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature. 

Meanwhile,  this  prince  was  not  negligent  in  encour 
raging  the  vulgar  and  mechanical  arts,  which  have  a  more 
sensible,  though  not  a  closer,  connection  with  the  interests 
of  society.  He  invited,  from  all  quarters,  industrious 
foreigners  to  repeople  his  country,  which  had  been  deso* 
lated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,^  He  introduced  and 
encouraged  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  and  no  inventor 
or  improver  of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  suffer  to  go  unre- 
warded.^ He  prompted  men  of  activity  to  betake  them- 
selves to  navigation,  to  push  commerce  into  the  most 
remote  countries,  and  to  acquire   riches  by  propagating 

w  Asser.  p.  20.     W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.     Ingulf,  p.  870.  x  Asser.  p, 
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kkdustry  among  Acir  fellow-cirizcns..  He  set  apart  a  chap. 
seventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a 
number  of  workmen,  whom  he  constantly  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  and  monas- 
teries.* Even  the  elegancies  of  life  were  brought  to  him 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies;^  and  his  sub- 
jects, by  seeing  those  productions  of  the  peaceful  arts^ 
were  taught  to  respect  the  virtues  of  justice  and  industry, 
from  which  alone  they  could  arise.  Both  living  and 
dead,  Alfred  was  regarded  by  foreigners,  no  less  than  by 
his  own  subjects,  as  the  greatest  prince  after  Charlemagne 
that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during  several  ages,  and  ad 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
any  nation. 

Alfred  had,  by  his  wife,  Ethelswitha,  daughter  of  a 
Mercian  earl,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
#on,  Edmund,  died  without  issue,  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
The  third,  Ethelward,  inherited  his  father's  passion  for 
letters,  and  lived  a  private  life.  The  second,  Edward, 
succeeded  to  his  power ;  and  passes  by  the  appellation  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  being  the  first  of  that  name  -wkb  sat 
on  the  English  throne. 

EDWARD  THE  ELDER. 

THIS  prince,  who  equalled  his  father  in  military  901^ 
talents,  though  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge  and  eru- 
dition,^ found  immediately  on  his  accession,  a  specimen 
of  that  turbulent  life  to  which  all  princes,  and  even  all 
individuals,  were  exposed,  in  an  age  when  men,  less  res- 
trained by  law  or  justice,  and  less  occupied  by  industry, 
had  no  aliment  for  their  inquietude,  but  wars,  insur- 
rections, convulsions,  rapine,  and  depredation.  Ethel- 
wald,  his.  cousin-german,  son  of  king  Ethelbert,  the  elder 
brother  of  Alfred,  insisted  on  a  preferable  title  ;^  and 
arming  his  partisans,  took  possession  of  Winboume, 
where  he  seemed  determined  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  to  wait  the  issue  of  his  pretensions.* 

e  Asser.  p.  90.      W.  Malmes.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  f  W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 
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CHAP.  But  when  the  king  approached  the  town  with  a  gttH 
army,  Ethelwald,  having  the  prospect  of  certain  destruc- 
tion,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  first  into  Normandy,  dien 
into  Northumberland;  where  he  hoped  that  the  people 
who  had  been  recently  subdued  by  Alfred,  and  who  wex« 
impatient  of  peace,  would  on  the  intelligence  of  that  great 
prince's  death,  seize  the  first  pretence  or  opportunity  of 
rebellion.  The  event  did  not  disappoint  his  expectations  ; 
The  Northumbrians  declated  for  him  ;^  and  Ethelwald 
having  thus  connected  his  interests  with  the  Danish 
tribes,  went  beyond  sea,  and  collecting  a  body  of  these 
freebooters,  he  excited  the  hopes  of  all  those  who  had 
•been  accustomed  to  subsist  by  rapine  and  violence.*  The 
East- Anglian  Danes  joined  his  party :  The  Five-burgers, 
who  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Mercia,  began  to  put 
themselves  in  motion ;  and  the  English  foimd  that  they 
were  kgain  menaced  with  those  convulsions,  from  which 
the  valour  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  so  lately  rescued 
them.  The  rebels,  headed  by  Ethelwald,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  the  counties  of  Glocester,  Oxford,  and  Wilts ; 
and  having  exercised  their  ravages  in  these  places,  they 
retired  with  their  booty,  before  the  king,  who  h^d  assem- 
bled an  army,  was  able  to  approach  them.  Edward, 
however,  who  was  determined  that  his  preparations 
should  not  be  fruitless,  conducted  his  forces  into  East- 
Anglia,  and  retaliated  the  injuries  which  the  inhabitants 
had  committed,  by  spreading  the  like  devastation  among 
them.  Satiated  with  revenge,  and  loaded  with  booty,  he 
gave  orders  to  retire :  But  the  authority  of  those  ancient 
kings,  which  was  feeble  in  peace,  was  not  much  better 
established  in  the  field ;  and  the  Kentish  men,  greedy  of 
more  spoil,  ventured,  contrary  to  repeated  orders,  to  stay 
behind  him,  and  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Bury.  This 
disobedience  proved  in  the  issue  fortunate  to  Edward. 
The  Danes  assaulted  the  Kentish  men ;  but  met  with  so 
vigorous  a  resistance,  that,  though  they  gained  the  field 
of  battle,  they  bought  that  advantage  by  the  loss  of  their 
bravest  leaders,  and  among  the  rest,  by  that  of  Ethelwald^ 
who  perished  in  the  action.™     The  king,  freed  from  the 

k  Chron.  Sax.  p.  100.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  352.     •    1  Chron.  Sax*  p.  100, 
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fear  of  so  dtogerous  a  competitor,  made  peace  on  advsui«*    CHAP, 
tageous  terms  wiA  the  East-Angles*'^  ^' 

In  order  to  restore  England  to  such  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity as  it  was  then  capable  of  attaining,  nought  was 
wanting  but  the  subjection  of  the  Northumbrians,  who, 
assisted  by  the  scattered  Danes  in  Mercia,  continually 
infested  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom.  Edward,  in  order 
to  divert  the  force  of  these  enemies,  prepared  a  fleet  to 
attack  them  by  sea ;  hoping  that  when  his  ships  appeared 
on  their  coast,  they  must  at  least  remain  at  home,  and 
provide  for  their  defence.  But  the  Northumbrians  were 
•less  anxious  to  secure  their  own  property,  than  greedy  to 
commit  spoil  on  their  enemy ;  and  concluding,  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  English  was  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  they  thought  the  opportunity  favourable,  and 
entered  Edward's  territories  with  all  their  forces.  The 
king,  who  was  prepared  against  this  event,  attacked  them 
on  their  return  at  Tetenhall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
put  them  to  rout,  recovered  all  the  booty,  and  pursued 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  their  own  country. 

All  the  rest  of  Edward's  ^eign  was  a  scene  qf  con- 
tinued and  successful  action  against  the  Northumbrilms, 
the  East-Angles,  the  Five-burghers,  and  the  foreign 
Danes,  who  invaded  him  from  Normandy  and  Brittany* 
Nor  was  he  less  provident  in  putting  his  kingdom  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  than  vigorous  in  assaulting  the 
enemy.  He  fortified  the  towns  of  Chester,  Eddesbury, 
Warwick,  Cherbury,  Buckingham,  Towcester,  Maldon, 
Huntingdon,  and  Colchester.  He  fought  two  signal  bat- 
tles at  Temsford  and  Maldon.**  He  vanquished  Thurke- 
till,  a  g^eat  Danish  chief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with 
his  followers  into  France,  in  quest  of  spoil  and  adven- 
tures* He  subdued  the  East- Angles,  and  forced  them  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him :  He  expelled  the  two  rival 
princes  of  Northumberland,  Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and 
acquired,  for  the  present,  the  dominions  of  that  province : 
Several  tribes  of  the  Britons  were  subjected  by  him ;  and 
even  the  Scots,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Kenneth,  their  king,  increased  their 

ti  Chron.  Sax.  p.  102.    Brompton,  p.  832.    Matth.  West.  p.  181.        o  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  108.    Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  ^l. 
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CHAP,  power  by  the  final  subjection  of  Ac  Picts,  were  never- 
theless obliged  to  give  him  marks  of  submission*^  In  all 
these  fortunate  achievements  he  was  assisted  by  the  acti- 
vity and  prudence  of  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  was  widow 
of  Ethelbert,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  who,  after  her  husband's 
death,  retained  the  government  of  that  province.  This 
princess,  who  had  been  reduced  to  extremity  in  child- 
bed, refused  afterwards  all  commerce  with  her  husband ; 
not  from  any  weak  superstition,  as  was  common  in  that 
age,  but  because  she  deemed  all  domestic  occupations 
imworthy  of  her  masculine  and  ambitious  spirit.*^  She 
died  before  her  brother;  and  Edward,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  took  upon  himself  the  immediate 
government  of  Mercia,  which  before  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  authority  of  a  governor/  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
fixes  the  death  of  this  prince  in  925:'  His  kingdom,  de- 
volved to  Athelstan,  his  natural  son. 

» 

ATHELSTAN. 

925.  THE  stain  in  this  prince's  birth  was  not,  in  those 

times  deemed  so  considerable  as  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne ;  and  Athelstan,  being  of  an  age,  as  well  as  of  a 
capacity,  fitted  for  government,  obtained  the  preference 
to  Edward's  younger  children,  who,  though  legitimate, 
were  of  too  tender  years  to  rule  a  nation  so  much  ex- 
posed both  to  foreign  invasion  and  to  domestic  convulsions. 
Some  discontents,  however,  prevailed  on  his  accession; 
and  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  power,  was 
thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  This  incident  is  related  by  historians  with  cir- 
cumstances which  the  reader,  according  to  the  degree 
of  credit  he  is  disposed  to  give  them,  may  impute  either 
to  the  invention  of  monks,  who  forged  them,  or  to  their 
artifice,  who  found  means  of  making  them  real.  Alfred, 
it  is  said,  being  seized  upon  strong  suspicions,  but  with- 
out any  certain  proof,  firmly  denied  the  conspiracy  im- 
puted to  him ;  and  in  order  to  justify  himself,  he  offered 


p  Chron.  Sax.  p.  110.    Hoveden  p.  421.        q  W.  Malmes.  lib.  3.  cap.  § 
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to  swear  to  his  innocence  before  the  pope,  whose  person,    CHAP, 
it  was  supposed,  contjuned  such  superior  sanctity,  that  no        ^* 
one  could  presume  to  give  a  false  oath  in  his  presence, 
and   yet   hope  to   escape   the    immediate    vengeance    of 
Heaven.     The  king  accepted  of  the  condition,  and  Al- 
fred was  conducted  to  Rome;  where,  either  conscious  of 
his  innocence,   or  neglecting  the   superstition  to  which 
he  appealed,  he  ventured  to  make  the  oath  required  of 
him  before  John,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair.     But 
no  sooner  had  he  pronounced  the  fatal  words,  than  he  fell 
into  convulsions,  of  which  three  days  after  he  expired. 
The  king,  as  if  the  guilt  of  the  conspirator  were  now 
fully   ascertained,   confiscated   his   estate,    and    made    a 
present  of  it  to  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury;'  secure 
that  no  doubts  would  ever  thenceforth  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  justice  of  his  proceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelstan  was  no  sooner  established 
over  his  English  subjects,  than  he  endeavoured  to  give 
security  to  the  government,  by  providing  against  the  in- 
surrections of  the  Danes,  which  had  created  so  m^cl> 
disturbance  to  his  predecessors.  He  marched  into 
Northumberland;  and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  bore 
with  impatience  the  English  yoke,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  confer  on  Sithric,  a  Datnish  nobleman,  the  title  of 
king,  and  to  attach  him  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him 
his  sister,  Editha,  in  marriage.  But  this  policy  proved 
by  accident  the  source  of  dangerous  consequences.  Sith- 
ric died  in  a  twelvemonth  after;  and  his  two  sons  by  a 
former  marriage,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  founding  preten- 
sions on  their  father's  elevation,  assumed  the  sovereignty 
without  waiting  for  Athelsfan's  consent.  They  were  sooi> 
expelled  by  the  power  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  former 
took  shelter  in  Ireland,  as  the  latter  did  in  Scotland; 
ivhere  he  received,  during  some  time,  protection  from 
Constantine,  who  then  enjoyed  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom. The  Scottish  prince,  however,  continually  soli- 
cited, and  even  menaced  by  Athelstan,  at  last  promised 
to  deliver  up  his  guests ;  but  secretly  detesting  this  trea- 
chery, he  gave  Godfrid  warning  tq  make  his  escape  f  and 

t  W.  Malm.  lib.  8.  e>p.  6.    SpdI.  Cone.  p.  Vff-       u  W.  Mdm.  lib.  8.  up.  A 
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CHAF.  that  fugitive,  after  subsisting  by  piracy  for  some  years, 
freed  the  king,  by  his  death,  from  any  farther  anxiety* 
Adielstan,  resenting  Constantine's  behaviour,  entered 
iicotland  with  an  army ;  and  ravaging  the  country  with 
impunity,''  he  reduced  the  Scots  to  such  distress,  that 
their  king  was  f:ontent  to  preseVve  his  crown,  by  making 
submissions  to  the  enemy.  Hie  English  historians  as- 
sert,* that  Constantine  did  homage  to  Athelstan  for  his 
kingdom;  and  they  add,  that  the  latter  prince,  being 
urged  by  his  courtiers  to  push  the  present  favourable 
opportunity,  and  entirely  subdue  Sco^and,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  glorious  to  confer  than  conquer  kingdoms.^ 
But  those  annals,  so  uncertain  and  imperfect  in  them- 
selves, lose  all  credit,  when  national  prepossessions  and 
animosities  have  taken  place :  And  on  that  $iccount,  the 
Scotch  historians,  who, ,  without  having  any  more  know<* 
ledge  of  the  matter,  strenuously  deny  the  fact,  seem  more 
worthy  of  belief, 

CoNS'i'ANTiifi:,  whether  he  owed  the  retaining  of  his 
crpwn  to  the  moderation  of  Athelstan,  who  was  unwilling 
to  emplcf)^  all  liis  advantages  against  him,  or  to  the  policy 
of  that  prince,  who  esteemed  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy 
a  greater  acquisition  than  the  subjection  of  a  discontented 
and  mutinous  people,  thought  the  behavour  of  the  English 
monarch  more  an  object  of  resentment  than  of  gratitude. 
He  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who  had  col- 
lected a  great  body  of  Danish  pirates,  whom  he  found 
hovering  in  the  Irish  seasj  and  with  some  Welch  princes, 
who  were  terrified  at  the  growing  power  of  Athelstan ; 
And  all  these  allies  made  by  concert  an  irruption  with  a 
great  army  into  England.  Athelstan,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  the  enemy  near  Brunsbury,  in  Northum- 
berland, an4  defeated  them  in  ^  general  engagement. 
This  victory  was.  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  valour  of  Turke- 
tul,  the  English  chancellor :  For  in  those  turbulent  ages 
no  one  was  so  much  occupied  in  civil  employments,  ass.. 
wholly  to  lay  aside  the  military  character.'^ 

V  CHron.  Sax,  p.  111.  HoTedeo,  p.  422.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  354. 
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512.  z  The  oimce  of  chancellor  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  resembled  more 
Aat  of  a  secretary  of  state,  than  that  of  our  present  chancellor.  See  vSp^llma^ 
^  Voce  CanceUaritts.  .         .  >. 
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Therr  is   a  circomBtance  not  unworthy  of  notice,    OHA.P. 


which  historians  relate,  with  regard  to  the  transactions  of 
this  war.  Anlaf,  on  the  approach  of  the  English  army, 
thought  that  he  could  not  venture  too  much  to  ensurt 
a  fortunate  event;  and  employing  the  artifice  formerly 
practised  by  Alfred  against  the  Danes,  he  entered  thie 
enemy's  camp  in  the  habit  of  a  minstrel*  The  stratagem 
was  for  the  present  attended  with  like  success*  He  gavt 
such  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers,  who  flocked  about  him, 
that  they  introduced  him  to  the  king's  tent ;  and  Anlaf^ 
having  played  before  that  prince  and  his  nobles  during 
their  repast,  was  dismissed  with  a  handsome  reward* 
His  prudence  kept  him  from  refusing  the  presets ;  but 
his  pride  determined  him,  on  his  departure,  to  bury  it, 
while  he  fancied  that  he  was  unespied  by  all  the  world.^ 
But  a  soldier  in  <iA.thelstan's  camp,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Anlaf,  had  been  struck  with  some  suspicion 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  minstrel ;  and  was  engaged 
by  curiosity  to  observe  all  his  motions^  He  regarded 
this  last  action  as  a  full  proof  of  Anlaf 's  disguise ;  and 
he  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  Athelstan,  who 
blamed  him  for  not  sooner  giving  him  information,  that 
he  might  have  seized  his  enemy.  But  the  soldier  told 
him,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  sworn  fealty  to  Anlaf,  he 
could  never  have  pardoned  himself  the  treachery  of 
betraying  and  ruining  his  ancient  master;  and  tha( 
Athelstan  himself,  after  such  an  instance  of  his  criminal 
conduct,  would  Have  had  equal  reason  to  distrust  hia 
sdlegiance*  Athelstan,  having  praised  the  generosity  of 
the  soldier's  principles,  reflected  on  the  incident,  which 
he  foresaw  might  be  attended  with  important  conse^ 
quences.  He  removed  his  station  in  the  camp ;  and  as 
a  bishop  arrived  that  evening  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  (for  ,the  ecclesiastics  were  then  no  less  warlike 
than  the  civil  magistrates),  he  occupied  by  his  train  that 
very  place  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  king's  re- 
moval. The  precaution  of  Athelstan  was  found  prudent : 
for  no  sooner  had  darkness  fallen,  than  Anlaf  broke  into 
the  camp,  and  hastened  directly  to  the  plac«  where  he  hadl 
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CHAV:   left  the  king's  tem,  put  the  Inshop  to  death  ^before  he  htiA 
time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.* 

There  fell  several  Danish  and  Welsh  princes  in  the 
action  of  Brunsbury;^  and  Constantine  and  Anlaf  made 
their  escape  with  difficulty,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
their  army  on  the  field  of  battle*  After  this  success^ 
Athelstan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  tranquillity;  and  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  thoa^ 
ancient  princes^  He  passed  a  remarkable  law,  which  was 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  which 
it  required  some  liberality  of  mind  in  that  age  to  have 
devised :  That  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three  long  sear 
voyagea  on  his  own  account,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
rank. of  a  thane  or  gentleman*  This  prince  died  at  Glo* 
cestor  in  the  year  941,^  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund  his  legitimate  brother* 

EDMUND* 

94L  EDMUND,  on  his  accession,  met  with  disturbance 

from  the  restless  Northumbrians,  who  lay  in  wait  for 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  into  rebellion*  But  march- 
ing suddenly  with  his  forces  into  their  country,  he  so 
overawed  the  rebels,  that  they  endeavoured  to  appease 
him  by  the  most  humble  submissions*^  In  order  to  give 
him  the  surer  pledge  of  their  obedienee,  they  offered  to 
embrace  Christianity;  a  religion,  which  #ie  English  Danes- 
had  frequently  professed,  when  reduced  to  difficulties,  bul: 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  they  regarded  as  a  badge  of 
servitude,  and  shook  off  as  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered*  Edmund,  trusting  litde  to  their  sincerity 
in  this  forced  submission,  used  the  precaution  of  removing 
the  Five-burgers  from  the  towns  of  Mercia,  in  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  settle ;  because  it  was  always  founds 
that  they  took  advantage  of  every  commotion,  and  intro- 
duced the  rebellious  or  foreign  Danes  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom*  He  also  conquered  Cumberland  from  the 
Britons;  and  conferred  that  territory  oa  Malcolm,  kh^ 
of  Scotland,  on  ccmdition  that  he  should  do  him  homage 

aWiMaime8.1ib.  2.eap.  6.    Higden,  p.  263.       bBrompton,p.  8S9.    IngoK^ 
p.  9d.      c  ChrOA  Sasr  p.  114.      d  W.  Malmes.  Uh,  2.  cap.  7.    Brompton,  p.  SS7. 
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fcr  it,  and  protect  the  north  from  all  future  incursions  of   GSAP. 
the  Danes. 

Edmund  was  young  when  he  came  to  die  crown ;  yet 
was  his  reign  short,  as  his  death  was  violent.  One  day 
as  he  was  solemnizing  a  festival  in  the  county  of  Glo-* 
cester,  he  remarked,  that  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  whom 
he  had  sentenced  to  banishment,  had  yet  the  boldness  tx> 
enter  the  hall  where  he  himself  dined,  and  to  sit  at  table 
with  his  attendants.  Enraged  at  this  insolence,  he  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  room;  but  on  his  refusing  to  obey, 
the  king,  whose  temper,  naturally  choleric,  was  inflamed 
by  this  additional  insult,  leaped  on  him  himself,  and  seized 
faun  by  the  hair;  but  the  ruffian,  pushed  to  extremity, 
drew  his  ds^ger,  and  gave  Edmund  a  wound  of  which  he 
immediately  expired.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
946,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Edmund 
left  male  issue,  but  so  young,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
governing  the  kingdom;  and  his  brother,  Edred,  was 
promoted  to  the  throne. 

EDRED. 

» 

XHE  reign  of  this  prince,  as  those  of  his  prede-      9^* 

cessors,  was  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  and  incursions  of 

die  Northumbrian  Danes,  who,  though  frequently  quelled, 

were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  had  ever  paid  a  sincere 

allegiance-  to  the(trown  of  England.     The  accession  of  a 

new  king  seemed  to  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for 

shaking  off  thp  yoke ;  but  on  Edred's  appesM-ance  with  an 

army,  they  made  him  theii^wonted  submissions ;  and  the 

king  having  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as  a 

punishment  of  their  rebellion,  obliged  them  to  renew  their 

oadi  of  allegiance ;  and  he  straight  retired  with  his  forces. 

The  obedience  of  the  Danes  lasted  no  longer  than  the 

present  terror.     Provoked  at  the  devastations  of  Edred, 

and  even  reduced  by  necessity  to  subsist  on  plunder,  they 

broke  into  a  new  rebellion,  and  were  again  subdued :  But 

$he  king,  now  instructed  by  experience,  took  great  pre*' 

cautions  against  their  future  revolt.     He  fixed  English 

{garrisons  in  their  most  considerable  towns;  and  placed 

over  them  an  English  governor,  who  might  watch  all  their 
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CHAT,  motions,  and  suppress  any  insurrection  on  its  first  appear* 
ance*  He  obliged  also  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  re« 
new  his  homage  fcM*  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England* 

Edred,  though  not  unwarlike,  nor  unfit  for  active 
life,  lay  under  the  influence  of  the  lowest  superstition^ 
and  had  blindly  delivered  over  his  conscience  to  the 
guidance  of  Dunstan,  commonly  called  St.  Dunstan,  abbot 
of  Glastenbury,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  highest  offices, 
and  who  covered,  under  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  the 
most  violent  and  most  insolent  ambition.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
king,  this  churchman  imported  into  England  a  new  order 
of  monks,  who  much  changed  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  excited,  on  their  first  establishment,  the  most 
violent  commotions. 

From  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  die 
Saxons,  there  had  been  monasteries  in  England;  and 
these  establishments  had  extremely  multiplied,  by  the 
donations  of  the  princes  and  nobles ;  whose  superstition 
derived  from  their  ignorance  and  precarious  life^  and  in- 
creased by  remorses  for  the  crimes  into  which  they  were 
so  frequently  betrayed,  knew  no  other  expedient  for  ap- 
peasing the  Deity  than  a  profuse  lilierality  towards  the 
ecclesiastics.  But  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  species 
of  secular  priests,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
sent canons  or  prebendaries,  and  were  both  intermingled 
in  some  degree  with  the  world,  and  enli^avoured  to  rea* 
der  themselves  useful  to  it.  They  were  employed  in  the 
education  of  youth  ;®  they  had  the  disposal  of  their  own 
time  and  industry :  they  wem  not  subjected  to  the  rigid 
rules  of  an  order :  they  had  made  no  vows  of  implicrt 
obedience  to  their  superiors  :^  and  they  still  retained  the 
choice,  without  quitting  the  convent,  either  of  a  married 
or  a  single  life.^  But  a  mistaken  piety  had  produced  m 
Italy  a  new  species  of  monks  called  Benedictines ;  who, 
carrying  farther  the  plausible  principles  of  mortification^ 
secluded  themselves  entirely  from  the  world,  renounced 
all  claim  to  liberty,  and  made  a  merit  of   the  most   in- 

e  Oflberne  in  AngUa  Sacra,  torn.  2.  p.  92.  f  Osbernei  p.  91.  c  See 

Wharton's  notes  to  Angiia  Sacra,  torn.  2.  p.  91.     Gervitee,  p.  1646.     Carom 
Wint  MS.  apud.  SpdL  Coae.  p«  434 
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^iofayble  chastity.  These  practices  and  principles,  which  CHAP, 
superstition  at  first  engendered,  were  greedily  embraced  and 
promoted  by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome*  The  Roman 
pontiff,  who  was  making  every  day  great  advances  towards 
an  absdiute  sovereignty  over  the  ecclesiastics,  perceived 
that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  alone  could  break  off  entirely 
their  connexion  with  the  civil  power,  and  depriving  them 
of  every  other  object  of  ambition,  engage  them  to  pro- 
mote, with  unceasing  industry,  the  grandeur  of  their  own 
<»ider.  He  was  sensible,  that  so  long  as  the  monks  were 
indulged^in  marriage,  and  were  permitted  to  rear  families, 
they  never  could  be  subjected  to  strict  4iscipline,  or  re- 
duced to  that  slavery  under  their  superiors,  which  was 
requisite  to  procure  to  the  mandates,  issued  from  Rome^ 
a  ready  and  zealous  obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore,  be- 
gan to  be  extolled,  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  priests ; 
and  the  pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout 
the  western  world  r^ounce  at  once  the  privilege  of  mar- 
riage :  A  fortunate  policy ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  un- ' 
dertaking  the  most  difficult  of  any,  since  he  had  the 
strcmgest  propensities  of  human  nature  to  encounter,  and 
found,  that  the  same  connexions  with  the  female  sex, 
which  generally  encourage-  devotion,  were  here  unfa- 
vourable to  the  success  of  his  project.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  this  master-stroke  of  art  should  have  met 
with  violent  contradiction,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  i^  inclinations  of  the  priests,  being  now 
placed  in  this  singular  opposition,  should,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  efforts  of  Rome,  have  retarded  the  exe- 
cution of  that  bold  scheme  during  the  course  of  near 
three  centuries. 

As  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart  with 
their  families,  and  were  more  connected  with  the  world, 
the  hopes  of  success  with  them  were  fainter;  and  the 
pretence  for  making  them  renounce  marriage  was  much 
less  plausible.  But  the  pope,  having  cast  his  eye  on  the 
monks  as  the  basis  of  his  authority,  was  determined  to 
reduce  them  under  strict  rules  of  obedience,  to  procure 
dieqi  the  credit  of  sanctity  by  an  appearance  of  the  most  ri- 
gid mortification,  and  to  break  off  all  their  other  ties  which 
jnight  i^terfere  wjth  his  spiritual  policy.     Under  pretence, 
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CHAP,  therefore,  of  reforming  abuses,  which  were,  in  sdme 
degree,  unavoidable  in  the  ancient  establishments,  he  had 
already  spread  over  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  the 
severe  laws  of  the  monastic  life,  and  began  to  form  at- 
tempts towards  a  like  innovation  in  England.  The  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offered  itself  (and  it  was  greedily 
seized),  arising  from  the  weak  superstition  of  Edred,  and 
the  violent  impetuous  character  of  Dunstan. 

DuNSTAN  was  bom  of  noble  parents  in  the  west  of 
England ;  and  being  educated  under  his  uncle  Aldhelm, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  had  acquired  some  character  ih 
the  court  of  Edmund.  He  was,  however,  represented  to 
that  prince  as  a  man  of  licentious  manners  :^  And  finding 
his  fortune  blasted  by  these  suspicions,  his  ardent  ambi- 
tion prompted  him  to  repair  his  indiscretions  by  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme.  He  secluded  himself  entirely 
from  the  world ;  he  framed  a  cell  so*  small,  that  he  could 
neither  stand  erect  in  it  nor  stretch  out  his  limbs  during 
his  repose ;  and  he  here  employed  himself  perpetually 
either  in  devotion  or  in  manual  labour**  It  is  probable, 
that  his  brain  became  graduaHy  crazed  by  these  solitary 
occupations,  and  that  his  head  was  filled  with  chimeras, 
which  being  believed  by  himself  and  his  stupid  votaries, 
procured  him  the  general  character  of  sanctity  among  the 
people.  He  fancied  that  the  devil,  among  the  frequent 
visits  which  he  paid  him,  was  one  day  more  earnest  than 
usual  in  his  temptations ;  till  Dunstan,  provoked  at  his 
importunity,  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red* 
hot  pincers,  as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell ;  and  he  held 
him  there  till  that  malignant  spirit  made  the  whole  neigh-* 
bourhood  resound  with  his  bellowings.  This  notable 
exploit  was  seriously  credited  and  extolled  by  the  public ; 
it  is  transmitted  to  posterity  by  one  who,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  may  pass  for  a  writer  of  some  ele- 
gance ;^  and  it  ensured  to  Dunstan  a  reputation  which  no 
real  piety,  much  less  virtue,  could,  even  in  the  most  en- 
lightened period,'have  ever  procured  him  with  the  people. 
Supported  by  the  character  t>btained  in  his  retreat, 
Dunstan  appeared  again  in  the  world ;  and  gained  such  an 

b  Osberae^  p.  95,  Mattk.  West  p.  187.     i  0«berne  p.  9k.     k  Osibeme;  p.  97^ 
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ascendant  over  Edred,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown,  CHAP* 
as  made  him  not  only  the  director  of  that  prince's  con*- 
acience^  hut  his  counsellor  in  the  most  momentous  affairs 
of  government.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea-* 
sury,*  and  being  thus  possessed  both  of  power  at  court, 
and  of  credit  with  the  populace,  he  was  enabled  to  attempt 
with  success  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Finding  that 
his  advancement  had  been  owing  to  the  opinion  of  his 
austerity,  he  professed  himself  a  partizan  of  the  rigid  mo- 
nastic rules ;  and  after  introducing  that  reformation  into 
the  convents  of  Qlastenbury  and  Abingdon,  he  endea- 
voured to  render  it  universal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  already  well  prepared  for  this 
innovation.  The  praises  of  an  inviolable  chastity  had 
been  carried  to  the  highest  extravagance  by  some  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons :  The 
pleasures  of  love  had  been  represented  as  incompatible 
with  Christian  perfection :  And  a  total  abstinence  from 
all  commerce  with  the  sex  was  deemed  such  a  meritorious 
penance,  as  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  greatest  enor- 
mities. The  consequence  seemed  natural,  that  those,  at 
l^ast,  who  officiated  at  the  altar  should  be  clear  of  this 
pollution ;  and  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
which  was  now  creeping  in,^°  was  once  fully  established, 
the  reverence  to  the  real  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist 
bestowed  on  this  argument  an  additional  force  and  influ- 
ence. The  monks  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
these  popular  topics,  aAd  to  set  off  their  own  character  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  affected  the  greatest  austerity 
of  life  and  manners :  They  indulged  themselves  in  the 
highest  strains  of  devotion ;  They  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  vices  and  pretended  luxury  of  the  age  :  They  were 
particularly  vehement  against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
secular  clergy,  their  rivals  :  Every  instance  of  libertinism 
in  any  individual  of  that  order  was  represented  as  a  gene- 
ral corruption :  And  where  other  topics  of  defamation 
were  wanting,  their  marriage  became  a  sure  subject  of 
invective,  and  their  wives  received  the  name  of  concubine^ 
or   other    more    opprobrious    appellation.      The   secular 

1  Osbeme,  p.  102.    WnJlingfoH;  p.  541.        m  Spell.  Couc.  tol.  i.  p.  452. 
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CHAP,  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  numerous  and  rich| 
and  possessed  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignities,  defended 
themselves  with  vigour,  and  endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon 
their  adversaries.  The  people  were  thrown  into  agita- 
tion ;  and  few  instances  occur  of  more  violent  dissensions^ 
excited  by  the  most  material  differences  in  religion,  or 
rather  the  most  frivolous  :  Since  it  is  a  just  remark,  that 
the  more  affinity  there  is  between  theological  parties,  the 
greater  commonly  is  their  animosity* 

The  progress  of  the  monks,  which  was  become  con- 
siderable, was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  Edred^ 
their  partisan,  who  expired  after  a  reign*  of  nine  years  a" 
He  left  children ;  but  as  they  were  infants,  his  nephew, 
Edwy,  son  of  Edmund,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

EDWY. 

955.  EPDWY,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was  not  above 

sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  possessed  of  the 
most  amiable  figure,  and  was  even  endowed,  according  to 
authentic  accounts,  with  the  most  pron^ng  virtues.**  He 
would  have  been  the  favourite  of  his  people,  had  he  not 
unhappily,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  been  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  the  monks^  whose  rage  neither 
the  graces  of  the  body  nor  virtues  of  the  mind  could 
mitigate,  and  who  have  pursued  his  memory  with  the 
same  unrelenting  vengeance  which  they  exercised  against 
his  person  and  dignity  during  his  short  and  unfortunate 
reign*  There  was  a  beautiful  princess  of  the  royal  blood, 
called  Elgiva,  wljo  had  made  impression  on  the  tender 
heart* of  Edwy;  and  as  he  was  of  an  age  when  the  force 
of  the  passions  first  begins  to  be  felt,  he  had  ventured, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  gravest  cpunsellors,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  more  dignified  ecclesiastics,^  to 
espouse  her ;  though  she  was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity 
prohibited  by  the  canon  law.**  As  the  austerity  affected 
by  the  monks  made  them  particularly  violent  on  this  oc- 
casion, Edwy  entertained  a  strong  prepossession  against 
them;  and  seemed,   on  that  account,  determined  not   to 
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second  their  project  of  expelling  the  seculars  from   all    CHAP, 
the  convents,  and  of  possessing  themselves  of  those  rich        ^* 
establishments*     War  was  therefore  declared  between  the 
king  arid  the  monks ;  and  the  former  soon  found  reason 
to  repent   his  provoking  such   dangerous   enemies*      On 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  his  nobility  were  assembled  in 
a  great  hall,  and  were  indulging  themselves  in  that  riot 
and  disorder,  which,  from  the  example  of  their  German 
ancestors,   had   become   habitual  to  the  English  ^"^  when 
Edwy,   attracted   by  softer  pleasures,    retired   into    the 
queen's  apartment,  and  in  that  privacy  gave  reins  to  his 
fondness  towards  his  wife,   which  was   only  moderately 
checked  by  the  presence  of  her  mother.      Dunstan  con- 
jectured the  reason  of  the  king's  retreat ;  and  carrying 
along  with    him   Odo,    archbishop  of  Canterbury,   over 
whom  he  had  gained  an  absolute  ascendant,  he  burst  into 
the  apartment,  upbraided  Edwy  with  his  lasciviousness, 
probably  bestowed   on  the  queen  the   most  op*obrious 
epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  her  sex,  and  tearing  him 
from  her  arms,  pushed  him  back,  in  a  disgraceful  manner, 
into  the  banquet  of  the  nobles."     Edwy,  though  young, 
and  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  found  an 
opportunity  of  taking  revenge  for  this  public  insult.     He 
questioned  Dunstan  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
treasury  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor;'  and  when 
that  minister  refiised  to  give  any  account  of  money  ex- 
pended, as  he  affirmed,  by  orders  of  the  late  king,  he 
accused  him  of  malversation  in  his  office,  and  banished 
him  the  kingdom.      But  Dunstan's  cabal  was  not  unactive 
during  his   absence :     They  filled   the  public  with  hig^ 
panegyrics  on   his  sanctity :    they  exclaimed  against  the 
impiety  of  the  king  and  queen  :   and  having  poisoned  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  these  declamations,  they  proceeded 
to  still  more  outrageous  acts  of  violence  against  the  royal 
authority.     Archbishop  Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who  seized  the  queen ;  and  having  burned 
her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to  destroy  that  fatjd 
beauty  which  had  seduced  Edwy,  they  carried   her  by 

r  Wallingford,  p.  543.  s  W.  Malmes.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.    Osberne,  p.  83. 10.5, 
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CHAP,  force  into  Ireland,  there  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.* 
^'  Edwy,  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  his  divorce,  which  was  pronounced  by  Odo  ;"*  and  a 
catastrophe  still  more  dismal  awaited  the  unhappy  Elgiva. 
That  amiable  princess  being  cured  of  her  wounds,  and 
having  even  obliterated  the  scars  with  which  Odo  had 
hoped  to  deface  her  beauty,  returned  into  England,  and 
was  flying  to  the  embraces  of  the  king,  whom  she  still 
regarded  as  her  husband ;  when  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  party,  whom  the  primate  had  sent  to  intercept  her. 
Nothing  but  her  death  could  now  giv©  security  to  Odo 
and  the  monks  ;  and  the  most  cruel  death-  was  requisite 
to  satiate  their  vengeance.  She  was  hamstringed  ;  and 
expired  a  few  days  after  at  Glocester  in  the  most  acut^ 
torments.* 

The  English,  blinded  with  superstition,  instead  of 
being  shocked  with  this  inhumanity,  exclaimed  that  the 
misfortiftes  of  Edwy  and  his  consort  were  a  just  judgment 
for  their  dissolute  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes. 
They  even  proceeded  to  rebellion  against  their  sovereign ; 
and  having  placed  Edgar  at  their  head,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  Edwy,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  soon 
put  him  in  possession  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  East*- 
Anglia;  and  chased  Edwy  into  the  southern  counties. 
That  it  might  not  be  doubtful  at  whose  instigation  this 
revolt  was  undertaken,  Dunstan  returned  into  England, 
and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  Edgar  *and  his 
party.  He  was  first  installed  in  the  see  of  Worcester, 
then  in  that  of  London,^  and,  on  Odo's  death,  and  the 
violent  expulsion  of  Brithelm,  his  successor,  in  that  pf 
Canterbury ;'  of  all  which  be  long  kept  possession.  Odo 
is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  monks  under  the  character  of 
a  man  of  piety :  Dunstan  was  even  canonized ;  and  is  one 
ef  those  numerous  saints  of  the  same  stamp  who  disgrace 
the  Romish  calendar.  Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Edwy  was 
excommunicated,^  and  pursued  with  unrelenting  ven-. 
geance ;  but  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed 
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his  enemies  from  all  farther  inquietode,  and  gave  Edgar  ^  CHAP, 
peaceable  possession  of  the  govemmenU^ 

EDGAR. 

THIS  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  such 
early  youth,  soon  discovered  ah  excellent  capacity  in 
die  administration  of  affairs;  and  his  reign  is  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  that  vre  meet  with  in  the  ancient 
English  history.  He  showed  no  aversion  to  war;  he 
made  the  wisest  preparations  against  invaders :  And  by 
this  vigour  and  foresight  he  was  enabled,  without  any 
danger  f>f  suffering  insults,  to  indulge  his  inclination  to- 
.  wards  peace,  and  to  employ  himself  in  supporting  and 
improving  the  internal  government  of  his  kingdom*  He 
maintained  ^  body  of  disciplined  troops ;  which  he  quar- 
tered in  the  north,  in  order  to  keep  the  mutinous  North- 
umbrians in  subjection,  'and  to  repel  the  fhroads  of 
the  Scots.  He  built  and  supported  a  powerful  navy  ;^ 
and  that  he  might  retain  the  seamen  in  the  practice  of 
their  duty,  an^  always  present  a  formidable  armament 
to  his  enemies,  he  stationed  three  squadrons  off  the  coast, 
and  ordered  them  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  the  circuit 
of  his  dominions,  f  The  foreign  Danes  dared  not  to  ap- 
proach a  country  which  appeared  in  such  a  posture  of 
defence :  The  fiomestic  Danes  saw  inevitable  destruction 
to  be  the  odaseqiience  of  their  tumuks  and  insurrections : 
The  neighbouring  sovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotland,  the 
princes  of  Wales,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  even  of  Ireland,^  were  reduced  to  pay  submission  to 
so  formidable  a  monarch.  He  carried  his  superiority  to  a 
great  height,  and  might  have  excited  an  universal  combi- 
nation against  him,  had  not  his  power  been  so  well  esta- 
blished as  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  all  hopes  of  shaking 
it.  It  is  said,  that  residing  once  at  Chester,  and  having 
purposed  to  go  by  water  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes  to  row 
liim  in  a  barge  upon  the  Dee.^     The   English  historians 

*  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,      b  Higden,  p.  265.       -f  Sec  note 
fC]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.       c  Spell.  Cone.  p.  432.        d  W.  Malnies.  lib.  % 
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CHAP,  are  fond  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Kenneth  III.,  king 
of  Scots,  among  the  number:  The  Scottish  historians 
either  deny  the  fact,  or  assert  that  their  king,  if  ever  he 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  to  Edgar,  did  him  hom- 
age, not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  dominions  which  he 
*held  in  England. 

But  the  chief  means  by  which  Edg^  maintained  his 
authority,  and  preserved  public  peace,  was  the  paytng  of 
court  to  Dunstan  and  the  monks  who  had  at  first  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  and  who,  by  their  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior sanctity  and  purity  of  manners,  had  acquired  an  as- 
cendant over  the  people.  He  favoured  their  scheme  for 
dispossessing  the  secular  canons  of  all  the  monasteries  ;^ 
h«ibestowed  preferment  on  none  but  their  partisans ;  he 
allowed  Dunstan  to  resign  the  see  of  Worcester  into  the 
hands  of  Oswald,  one  of  his  creatures;^  and  to  place 
Ethelwold,  another  of  them,  in  that  of  Winchester  ;^  he 
consulted  these  prelates  in  the  administration  of  all  eccle- 
siastical, and  even  in  that  of  many  civil  affairs;  and 
though  the  vigour  of  his  own  genius  prevented  him  from 
being  implicitly  guided  by  them,  the  king' and  the  bishops 
found  such  advantages  in  their  mutual  agreement,  that 
they  always  acted  in  concert,  and  united  their  influence 
in  preserving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

Ik  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  placing  the 
new  order  of  monks  in  all  the  convepCs,  Edgar  sum- 
moned a  general  council  of  the  prelates  andk  the  heads 
of  the  religious  orders.  He  here  inveigjied  against  the 
dissolute  lives  of  the  l^cular  clergy;  the  smallness  of 
their  tonsute,  which,  it  is  probable,  maintained  no  longer 
any  resemblance  to  the  crown  of  thorns ;  their  negligence 
in  attending  the  exercise  of  their  function*;  their  mixing 
with  the  laity  in  the.  pleasures  of  gaming,  hunting, 
dancing,  and  singing;  and  their  openly  living  with  con- 
cubines, by  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  he  meant 
their  wives.  He  tjien  turned  himself  to  Dunstan,  .the 
primate ;  ^nd  in  the  name  of  king  Edred,  whom  he  sup- 
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po^ed  to  look  down  ffom  heaven  with  indignatioft  against  CHAP. 
all  tho9e  enormities,  he  thus  addressed  him  :  "  It  is  you,  ^* 
"  Dvmstan,  by  whose  advice  I  founded  monasteries,  built 
"  churches,  and  expended  my  treasure  in  the  support  of 
religion  and  religious  houses.  You  were  my  counsellor 
and  assistant  in  all  my  schemes :  you  were  the  director 
"  of  my  conscience :  to  you  I  was. obedient  in  all  things. 
"  Whten  did  you  call  for  supplies  which  I  refused  you  ? 
'*"  Was  my  assistance  ever  wanting  to  the  poor?  Did  I 
"  deny  support  and  establishmeHts  to  the  clergy  and  tbe 
"  convents  ?  Did  I  not  hearken  to  your  instructions,  who 
"  told  me  that  these  charities  were,  of  all  others,  the 
"  most  grateful  to  my  Maker,  and  fixed  a  perpetual  fund 
*'  for  the  support  of  religion  ?  And  are  all  our  pious  A- 
*'  deavours  now  frustrated  by  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
*'  priests  ?  Not  that. I  throw  any  blame  on  you  :  You  have 
"  reasoned,  besought,  inculcated,  inveighed :  but  it  now 
**  behoves  you  to  use  sharper  and  more  vigorous  reme- 
'*  dies ;  and  conjoining  your  spiritual  authority  with  the 
"  civil  power,  to  purge  eflPectually  the  temple  of  God 
"  from  thieves  arid  intruders."^  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
that  this  harangue  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  that,  when 
the  king  ajid  prelates  thus  concurred  with  the  popular 
prejudices,  it  was  not  long  before  the  monks  prevailed, 
and  established  their  new  discipline  in  almost  all  the 
convents. 

-  Ws  ma)!*  remark,  that  the  declamations  against  the 
secular  clergy  aj-e,  both  here  and  in  all  the  historians, 
conveyed  in  general  terms ;  and. 4^  that  order  of  men  are 
jQiommonly  restrained  by  the  decency  of  their  character,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  complaints  againfst  their  dis- 
solute mani^ers  cpuld  be  so  universally  just  as  is  pre- 
tended* -  It  is  more  probable  that  the  monks  paid  court 
to  the  populace  by  an  aiFected  austerity  of  life  ;  and  repre- 
senting the  most  innocent  liberties,  taken  by  the  other 
clergy,  as  great  and  unpardonable^  enormities,  thereby- 
prepared  the  way  for  the  encreasc  of  their  own  power 
and  influeiice*  Edgar,  however,  like  a  true  politician, 
concurred  with  the  prevailing  party;   and  he  even  in- 
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CHAP,  dalgejt  them  in  pretensions,  which,  though  they  might, 
when  complied  with,  engage  the  monks  to  support  royal 
authority  during  his  own  reign,  proved  afterwards  dan- 
gerous to  his  successors,  and  gave  disturbance  to  the 
whole  civil  power.  He  seconded  the  policy  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  granting  to  some  monasteries  an  exemption 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  He  allowed  the  convents,  even 
those  of  royal  foundation,  to  usurp  the  election  of  their 
own  abbot :  And  he  admitted  their  forgeries  of  ancient 
charters,  by  which,  from  the  pretended  grant  of.  former 
kings,  they  assumed  many  privileges  and  immunities.* 

These  merits  of  Edgar  have  procured  him  the  highest 
panegyrics  from  the  monks ;  and  he  is  transmitted  to  us, 
n(k  only  under  the  character  of  a  consummate  statesman 
and  an  active  prince,  praises  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  justly  entitled,  but  under  that  of  a  great  saint  and  a 
man  of  virtue.  But  nothing  could  more  betray  both  his 
hypocrisy  in  inveighing  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  the  interested  spirit  of  his  partizans,  in 
bestowing  such  eulogies  on  his  piety,  than  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  conduct,  which  was  licentious  io  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  violated  every  law,  human  'and  divine.  Yet 
those  very  monks,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Ingilf,  a  very 
ancient  historian,  had  no  idea  of  any  moral  or  religious 
merit,  except  chastity  and  obedience,  not  only  connived 
at  his  enormities,  but  loaded  him  with  the  greatest 
praises.  History,  however,  has  preserved  some  instances 
of  his  amours,  from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we  may 
form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest. 

Edgar  broke  into  'a  convent,  carried  off  Editha,  a 
nlm,  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on  her  per- 
son.^ For  this  act  of  sacrilege  he  was  reprimanded  by 
Dunstan;  and  that  he  might  reconcile  himself  to  the 
church,  he  was  obliged  not  to  separate  from  his  mistress, 
biit  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown  during  seven 
years,  and  to  deprive  himself  so  long  of  that  vain  orna- 
ment :*  A  punishment  very  unequal  to  that  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  Edwy,  who,  for  a  mar- 
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nage  which  in  the  strictest  sense  <eould  only  deserve  the    CHAP. 
name  of  irregular,  was  expelled  his   kingdom,  saw  his       ^^ 
queen  treated  with  singular  barbarity,  was  loaded  with 
calumnies,   and  has   been  represented  to   us  under  the 
most  odious  colours.     Such  is  the  ascendant  which  may 
be  attained,  by  hypocrisy  and  cabal,  over  mankind  J 

There  was  ^another  mistress  of  Edgar's,  with  whom 
he  first  formed  a  connection  by  a  kind  of  accident. 
Passing  one  day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  in  the  house  of 
a  nobleman,  whose  daughter,  being  endowed  with  all  the 
graces  of  person  and  behaviour,  enflamed  him  at  first 
sight  with  the  highest  desire ;  and  he  resolved  by  any  ex- 
pedient to  gratify  it.  As  he  had  not  leisure  to  employ 
courtship  or  address  for  attaining*  his  purpose,  he  went 
directly  to  her  mother,  declared  the  violence  of  his  pas« 
sion,  and  desired  that  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother  was  a  woman 
of  virtue,  and  determined  not  to  dishonour  her  daughter 
and  her  family  by  compliance ;  but  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  impetuosity  of  the  king's  temper,  she  thought  it 
would  be  easier,  as  well  as  safer,  to  deceive  than  refuse 
him.  She  feigned  therefore  a  submission  to  his  will; 
but  secretly  ordered  a  waiting  maid,  of  no  disagreeable 
figure,  to  steal  into  the  king's  bed,  after  all  the  company 
should  be  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning,  before  day- 
break, the  damsel,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  her 
mistress,  offered  to  retire ;  but  Edgar,  who  had  no  re- 
serve in  his  pleasures,  and  whose  love  to  his,  bed-fellow 
was  rather  enflamed  by*  enjoyment,  refused  his  consent, 
and  employed  force  and  entreaties  to  detain  her.  El- 
fleda,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid)  trusting  to  her 
own  charms,  and  to  the  love  with  which,  she  hoped,  she 
had  now  inspired  the  king,  made  probably  but  a  faint  re* 
fiistance ;  and  the  return  of  light  discovered  the  deceit  to 
Edgar.  He  had  passed  a  night  so  much  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  expressed  no  displeasure  with  the  old  lady 
on  account  of  her  fraud ;  his  love  was  transferred  to  El- 
fieda ;  she  became  his  favourite  mistress ;  and  maintained 
her  ascendant  over  him  till  his  marriage  with  Elfrid*."^ 
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CHAP.  Tbb  circumstances  of  hU  marriage  with  this  lady  were 

^^'        more  singular  and  more  criminal.     Elfrida  was  daughter 
and  heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of  Devonshire;  and  though  she 
had  been  educated  in  the  country,  and  had  never  appeared 
at  court,  she  had  filled  all  £ngland  with  the -reputation  of 
her  beauty.     Edgar  himself,  who  was  indifferent  to  no 
accounts  of  this  nature,  found  his  curiosity  excited  by  the 
frequent  panegyrics  which  he  heard  of  Elfrida ;  and  re* 
fleeting  on  her  noble  birth,  he  resolved,  if  he  found  her 
charms  answerable  to  their  fame,  to  obtsun  possession  of 
her  on    honourable'  terms*     He  communicated    his    in* 
tention  to  earl  Athelwold,  his  favourite;   but  used  the 
precaution,  before  he  made  any  advances  to  her  parents, 
to  order  that  nobleman,  on  some  pretence  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  to  bring  him  a  certain  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  daughter*    Athelwold,  when  introduced  to  the  young 
lady,  found  general  report  to  have  fallen  short  of  the 
truth ;  and  being  actuated  by  the  most  vehement  love,  he 
determined  to  sacrifice  to  this  new  passion  his  fidelity  to 
his  master,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him*     He  returned 
to  Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  the  riches  alone,  and  high 
'quality  of  Elfreda,  had  been  the  ground  of  the  admiration 
paid  her,  and  that  her  charms,  far  from  being  anywise 
extraordinary,  would  have  been  overlooked  in  a  woman  of 
inferior  station*     When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  diverted 
the  king  from,  jiis  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity,  after 
some  interval,  of  turning  again  the  conversation  on  El- 
frida :   He  remarked,  that  though  the  parentage  and  for- 
tune of  the  lady  had  not  produced  on  him,  as  on  others, 
any  illusion  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  he  could  not  for- 
bear reflecting  that  she  would,  on  the  whole,   be  an  ad- 
vantageous match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth  and 
riches,  make  him  sufiicient  compensation  for  the  home- 
liness of  her  person*     If  the  king,  therefore,  gave  his  ap- 
probation, he  was  determined  to  make  proposals   in  his 
own  behalf  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  doubted  not  to 
obtain   his,  as  well   as  the  young  lady's  consent  to  the 
marriage*     Edgar,  pleased  with  an  expedient  for  estab- 
lishing his  favourite's  fortune,  not  only  exhorted  him  to 
execute  his  purpose,  but  forwarded  his  success  by  his  re- 
commendations to  the  parents  of  Elfrida ;  and  Athelwold 
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was  soon  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  his  mistress.    CHA!^. 
Dreading,  however,  the  detection  of  the  artifice,  he  em-       ^^' 
ployed  every  pretence  for  detaning  Elfrida  in  the  country, 
and  for  keeping  her  at  a  distance  from  Edgar. 

The  violent  passion  of  Athelwold  had  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  necessary  consequences  which  must  attend 
his  conduct,  and  the  advantages  which  the  numerous  ene- 
mies that  always  pursue  a  royal  favourite,  would,  by  its 
means,  be  able  to  make  against  him.  Edgar  was  soon 
Informed  of  the  truth ;  but  before  he  would  execute  ven- 
geance on  Athelwold's  treachery,  he  resolved  to  satisfy 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  certainty  and  full  extent 
of  his  guilt.  He  told  him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  castle,  and  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  his  new-married  wife ;  and  Athelwold,  as  he  could  not 
reftise  the  honour,  only  craved  leave  to  go  b^efore  him  a 
few  hours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  every  thing 
for  his  reception.  He  then  discovered  the  whole  matter 
to  Elfrida ;  and  begged  her,  if  she  had  any  regard  either 
to  her  own  honour  or  his  life,  to  conceal  from  Edgar,  by 
every  circumstance  of  dress  and  behaviour,  that  fatal 
beauty  which  had  seduced  him  from  fidelity  to  his  friend, 
and  had  betrayed  him  into  so  many  falshoods.  Elfrida 
promised  compliance,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
her  intentions.  She  deemed  herself  little  beholden  to 
Athelwold  for  a  passion  which  had  deprived  her  of  a 
crown ;  and  knowing  the  force  of  her  own  charms,  she 
did  not  despair  even  yet  of  reaching  that  dignity,  of  which 
her>  husband's  artifice  had  bereaved  her.  She  appeared 
before  the  king  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  richest 
attire  and  the  most  engaging  airs  could  bestow  upon  her, 
and  •  she  excited  at  once  in  his  bosom  the  highest  love 
towards  herself,  and  the  most  furious  desire  of  revenge 
against  her  husband.  He  knew,  however,  how  to  dissemble , 
these  passions ;  and  seducing  Athelwold  into  a  wood,  on 
pretence  of  hunting,  he  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  soon  after  publicly  espoused  Elfrida."* 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  reign,  we 
must  mention  two  circumstances,  which  are  remarked  by 

n  \V.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.     Hoveden,  p.  420,      BrQmpton,  p.  865.  ¥66* 
Ft  Wigorn.  p.  ^6.    Higd.  p.  268. 
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CRAP,  historians*  The  reputation  of  Edgar  aUared  a  great  niim- 
ber  of  foreigners  to  visit  his  court ;  and  he  gave  them 
encouragement  to  settle  in  England.*'  We  are  told  that 
they  imported  all  the  vices  of  their  respective  countries^ 
and  contributed  to  corrupt  the  simple  manners  of  the 
natives.'  But  as  this  simplicity  of  manners,  so  highly 
and  often  so  injudiciously  extolled,  did  »ot  preserve  them 
from  barbarity  and  treachery,  the  greatest  of  all  vices,  and 
the  most  incident  to  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  deem  their  acquaintance  with  foreigners  rather 
an  advantage  $  as  if^tended  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  to 
cure  them  of  those  illiberal  prejudices  and  rustic  manners 
to  which  islanders  are  often  subject. 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  reign  was  the 
extirpation  of  wolves  from  England.  This  advantage  was 
attained  by  the  industrious  policy  of  Edgar.  He  took 
great  p^ins  in  hunting  and  pursuing  those  ravenous  ani- 
mals ;  and  when  he  found  that  all  that  escaped  him  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Wales,  he 
chang^  the  tribute  of  money  imposed  on  the  Welsh 
princes  by  Athelstan,  his  predecessor,^  into  afti  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  heads  of  wolves ;  which  produced 
such  diligence  in  huntine  them,  that  the  animal  has  beexr 
no  more  seon  in  this  iskind. 

Edgaiv  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward, 
whom  he  had  by  his  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
eari  Ordtner, 

EDWAUD  THE  MARTYR. 

9TS.  THE  succession  of  this  prince,  who  "was  only  fif*» 

teen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  did  riot  take  place 
without  much  difficulty  and  opposition.  Elfrida,  his  step^  * 
'  mother,  had  a  son,  Ethelred,  seven  years  old,  whom  she 
attempted  to  raise  to  the  throne :  She  affirmed  that  Ed- 
gar's marriage  with  the  mother  of  Edward  was  exposed 
to  insuperable  objections  *.  and  as  sha  had  possessed  great 
credit  with  her  husband,  she  had  found  means  to  acquire 

o  Chron.  Sax.  p.  116.     H.  Hantinr.  lib.  5.  p.  356.     Brompton,  p.  865 
P  W.  Maljnes.  Ijb.  2.  cap.  8.      q  W.  Malmep.  lib. «.  eap.  6.    Brompton,p.  831^ 


pardsaBs,  who  aeconded  all  her .  pretensions.  But  the  CHAP, 
title  of  Edward  was  supported  by  many  advantages.  He 
was  appointed  successor  by  the'  will  of  his  father  */  He 
was  approaching  to  man's  estate,  and  might  soon  be  able 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government :  The 
jHincipal  nobility,  dreadmg  the  imperious  temper  of  £1« 
frida,  were  ayerae  to  her  son's  government,  which  must 
coilarge  her  authori^,  and  probably  put  her  in  possession 
of  the  regency :  Above  all,  Dunstan,  whose  character  of 
sanctity  had  given  him  the  highest  credit  with'  the  people, 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Edward,  over  whom  he  had  al- 
ready acqiiired  a  great  ascendant;'  and  he  w&s  determined 
to  execute  the  will  of  Edgar  in  his  favour*  To  cut  oiF 
all  opposite4pretensions,  Dunstan  resolutely  anointed  and 
crowned  the  young  prince  at  Kingston;  aAd«the  whole 
kingdom,  without  £sirther  dispute,  submitted  to  him*' 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  Dunstan*  apd  the 
monks,'  to  place  on  the  throne  a  king  favourable  to  their 
cause ;  The  secular  clergy  had  still  psg-tisans  in  England, 
who  wished  t9  support  them  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
Vents,  arfd  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  •  On  the  first 
intelligence  ofi^  Edgar's  death,  Alfere,  duke  of  Mercia^ 
expelled  the  new  orders  of  monks  from  all«t|;ie  mornis- 
teries  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  f^ '  |>ut  Elfwin, 
duke  of  East-Anglia,  and  Brithnot,  .duke  of  die  East- 
Saxons,  protected  them  within  their  territories,  and, in- 
sisted upon  the  execution  of  the  late  laws  enacted  in  .their 
favour.  In  order  to  settle  this  controversy,  there  i^^re 
sun^imbned  several  synods,  which,,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  times,  consisted  partly  of  ecclesiastical  mem- 
bers, partly  of  the  lay  nobility.  The  monks  were  able  to 
prewil  in  these  assemblies ;  though,  as  it  stppears,  con- 
trary to  the  secret  wishes,  if  not  the  declared  inclination,  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  nation  i"^  They  had  more  invention 
in  forging  miracles  to  support  their  cause ;  or  having  been 
eb  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  by  their  pretended  andterities, 
the  character  of  piety,  their  miracles  were  more  ct;^ditet(l 
by  the  populace.       « 

« 

r  Hoveden,  p.  427.    Eaflmer,  p.  3.  s  Eadmer,  ex  edit.  Seldeni,  p.  3. 

t  W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  Hoveden,  p.  427.  Osbeme,  p,  113.  u  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  12a  W.  Malmes.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  Hoveden,  p.  427.  Brompton,  p.  S7(k, 
yjor.  Wisorn.  p.  607.        w  W.  fd$Am.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 
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CHAP.  In  one  synod,  Dunstan  finding  the  majority  of  votes 

against  him,  rose  up  and  informed  the  audience,  that  he 
had  that  instant  receivasd  an  immediate  revelation  on  be- 
half  of  the  monks :  The  assembly  was  so  astontihed  at  this 
intelligence,  or  probably  &o  oyerail^ed  by  the  ^pulace,that 
they  {proceeded  no  farther  in  tfiejr  deliberatiotis* '  "In,  ano- 
ther syuod,  a  voice  issued  from  the  cru«ifixf  and  ipifoimed 
the 'If  embers  that  the  establishlnent^of  the  monies  was 
founded  on.  the  will  of  heaven,  and  t;ould  not  bg  opposed 
wiAout  impiety.'  But  the  miracle  perfori%ed  in  the 
tHird  synod  was  stiH  more  alarming:  The  floor  of  the  hall 
in  which  the  assembly  met  sunk  of  a  sudden,  and  a  -great 
ntftnber  of  the  members  were  either  bruised  or  kiUed  by 
the  fall.  It  was  remarked,  that  Dunstan  hpd  diat  day 
prevented « the  king  from  attending  the  synod,  and  that 
the  beam^  on'  which  his  own  chair  stood,  was  the  only 
one  that  Bid*  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  •  the  assetnbly/ 
-But  these  circumstances,  inst^d  of  begetting  an^  suspi- 
cion of  contriyanc^  were  regarded  as  the  surest  proof  of 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  in  beh«ttf  of 
those  favourftes  of  heaven.  '^' 

Edm^ard  lived  four  years  after  his  flccession,  and 
there  pasi^d  nodiing  memorable  dui^ing  his  feign.  His 
death. alone-  was  memorable  and  tragical  :*  This-  young 
priifece  w&s  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  iiyiocence  of 
maaTier^Y^d'as  his  own  intentions  were  always  pure,  he 
was  uicapable  of  entertaining  any  suspicion  against  others. 
Thought  ni$^ step-mother  had  opposed  his  sucoession,  and 

■  had  raided  a  party  in  favour  of  her  own  sou,  he  SBlt^ays 
fthow^d  hter  marks  of  regard,  and  even  expressed,  onr-'-all 
occ^ions,  ^he  most  tender  affection  towards  his  brother. 
He '  waes  huiiting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire  ;'  ^nd  beinf^  led 
bj  thie^  chase  near  Corfe-castle,  where  £lfrida,  resided,  he 
topk  tfi?  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  visit,  unattended  by 
aAy  <af  Ms  retinue^  and  he  there^by  presented  her  with  the 

.oppo^uhlty  lyhich  sfte  had  long  wished  for.  After  he 
had-  moufitM  his  horse,   he  desired  some  liquor  to  be 


.•  X  J^.  Malm,  lijj:  2.  capi,9.    Ct^dienie,  p.  112.    Oeryase,  p.  1647.    Brorapton» 

6.  870.     Higden,  p.  21)9.  y  Chro».  Sax.  p.  124.     W.  Malrnes.  b'b.  2.  cap.  9. 
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broaght  him ;  While  he  was  holding,  the  cup  to  his  head, 
a  servant  of  Elfrida  approached  him,  and  gave  him  a  stab 
behind.  The  prince,  iinding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse ;  hut  becomlpg  faif t  by  loss  of  blood,  he  f^ll 
£rom4he  saddle,  his.foot^struck'^in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was 
dragged  'al(v[ig  %y  hb  ujiri^y  dorse  till  he  expired.  Be- 
ing tracked  hy  th^  blood,  his  body  was  found,  •^nd\Ta^ 
privately intened  af^Wai^ham  by  his  servants.  *   • 

T-HE  youth  and  ianocence  of  this  prince,  with  h^  tra- 
gical deatjj^,  begat  such  compassion  among  *the  people, 
that  they  bejieved  miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb| 
an4  th^y  gave  him  the  appellation  of  martyf,  tHbughhis 
murder  had  no  connexion  with  any  religious  principle  ^or 
opinion*  ^frida  built  monasteries,  and  perfofmed  m^ny 
prances,  ih  order  to  at<H;ie  for  her  gi;iilt ;  but  could  never, 
by,  all  tier  hypocrisy  or  remorses;,  recover 'the  ^ood  opi- 
nidbi  of  the  public,  though  so  easily  deluded  ^n  those 
igoDcant  ages.  * 
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CHAP.  III- 

£thelred — Settlement  of  the  Normgns-^^Edmutld  Ironmde^^ 
Canutf-^Harold  Harefoot^^Hardtcamite^^Mdward  the 
Cqnf^aHor — Harold* 

ETHELRED* 

CHAP<  THE  freedom  which  England  had  so  long  en- 

^^./^  joj^d  from  the  depredations  of  the  X)anes,  seems  to  have 
978.  proceeded,  partly  from  the  establishments  which  that 
piratical  nation  had  obtained  in  the  north  of  f  ranee,  and 
which  employed  all  their  superfluous  hands  to'people  and 
maintain  them ;  partly  from  the  vigour  and  warlike  spirit 
of  a  long  race  of  English  princes,  who  preserved  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence  by  sea  and  land,  and 
either  prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  in- 
vaders. But  a  new  generation  of  men  being  now  sprung 
up  in  the  northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer  disbur- 
then  themselves  on  Normandy ;  the  English  had  reason  ta 
dread  that  the  Danes  would  again  visit  an  isI^Chd  to  which 
they  were  invited,  both  by  the  memory  of  their  past  suc- 
ce^es,  and  by  the  expectation  of  assistance  from  their 
countrytiipti,  who,  thougj^  long  established  in  the  king- 
dom, were  not  yet  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
nativQ6,'^nt)r  had  entirely  forgotten  their  invetera|;e  habits 
of  war  and  depredation.  And  as  the  reigning  prince  was 
a  minor,  •and  even  when  he  attained  to  man's  estate,  neyef 
discovered  ehher  courage  or  capacity  sufficient  to  govern 
his  own  subjects,  much  less  to'  repel  a  formidable  ei^my, 
the  peopli^  might  justly  apprehend  the  worst  calamities 
from  so  dangerous  a  crisis. 

The  Danes,  before  they  durst  attempt  any  important 
enterprisfe  ag^ainst  England,  made  an  inconsiderable  des- 
981.  cent  by  way  of  trial ;  and  having  landed  from  seven  ves- 
sels near'Southampton,  they  ravaged  the  country,  enriched 
themselves  by 'spoil,  and  departed  with  impunity.  Six 
years  after,  they  made  a  like  attempt  in  the  west,  and  met 
with  like  success.   The  invaders,  having  now  found  affairs 
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in  a  very  different  situation,  from  that  in  which  they  for-    CHAP, 
merly  appeared,  encouraged  their  countrymen  to  assemble 


a  greater  force,  and  to  hope  for  more  considerable  advan* 
tages.  They  landed  in  Essex,  under  the  command  of  991, 
two  leaders ;  and  having  defeated  and  slain*  at  Maldon^ 
Brithnot,  duke  of  that  county,  who  ventured,  with  a  sntall 
body,  to  attack  them,  they  spread  their  devastat!<)nsr  over 
all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  this  extremity,  Ethel- 
red,  to  whom  historians  give  the  epithet  of  the  Unready^ 
instead  of  arousing  his  people  to  defend  with  courage  their 
honour  and  their  property,  hearkened  to  the  advice  of 
Siricius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  seconded 
by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility;  and  paying  the  ene- 
my the  sunt  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  bribed*  them  to 
depart  the  kingdom.  This  shameful  expedient  was  at- 
tended with  the  success  which  might  be  expected.  The 
Danes  next  year  appeared  off  the  eastern  coast,  in  hopes 
of  subduing  a  people  who  defended  themselves  by  their 
money,  which  invited  assailants,  instead  of  their  arms, 
which  repelled  them.  But  the  English,  sensible  of  their 
folly,  had,  in  the  interval,  assembled  in  a  great  council, 
and  had  deterrfiined  to  collect  at  London  a  fleet  able  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy  ;*  though  that  judicious  measure 
failed  of  success,  from  the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke  of 
Mercia,  whose  name  is  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that 
age,  by  the  calamities  which  his  repeated  perfidy  brought 
upon  his  cauntry.  This  nobleman  had  in  983,  succeeded 
to  his  fjilher  Alfere,  in  that  extensive  command ;'  but  be- 
ing deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and  banished  the  king- 
dom, he  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  intrigue,  and  all 
his  power,  which  was  too  great  for  a  subject,  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  country,  and  re-instated  in  his  authority. 
Having  had  experience  of  the  credit  and  malevolence  of 
his  enemies,  he  thenceforth  trusted  for  security,  not  to 
his  services,  or  tb  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but 
to  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  vassals, 
and  to  the  public  calamities,  which  he  thought  must,  in 
every  revolution,  render  his  assistance  necessary.  Hav- 
ing fixed  this  resolution,   he  determined  to  prevent  all 

^Chi^n.SiK.p.  L2S- 
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CHAP,    such  successes  as  might  establish  the  rental  authority,  of 
^^^'       render  his  own  situation  dependent  or  precarious*     As 


the  English  had  formed  the  plan  of  surrounding  and  de<» 
fttroying  the  Danish  fleet  in  harbour,  he  privately  infoirocied 
the  enemy  of  their  danger ;  and  when  they  put  to  sea,  in 
consequence  of  this  intelligence,  he  deserted  to  them, 
with  the  squadi^n  under  his  command,  the  night  before 
the  engagement,  and  thereby  disappofhted  all  the  efforts 
of  his  countrymen^^  Ethelred,  enraged  at  his  perfidy^ 
seized  his  son  Alfgar,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
outr^  But  such  was  the  power  of  Alfric,  that  he  again 
forced  himself  into  authority;  and  though  he  had  given 
this  specimen  of  his  character,  and  received  this  grievous 
provocatidn,  it  was  found  necessary  to  entrujit  him  anew 
with  the  government  of  Mercia*  This  conduct  of  the 
court,  which  in  all  its  circumstances  is  so  barbarous^ 
weak,  and  imprudent,  both  merited  and  prognosticated 
the  most  grievous  calamities^ 
aod.  IThk  noithem  invaders,  now  well  acquainted  with  the 

defenceless  condition  of  England,  made  a  powerful  des* 
cent  under  the  command  of  Sweyn  kiiig  of  Denmark,  and 
Olave,  king  of  Norway;  and  sailing  up  the  Humber^ 
spread  on  all  sides  their  destructive  ravages.'  Lindesey 
was  laid  waste;  Banbury  was  destroyed;  and  all  the 
Northumbrians,  though  mostly  of  Danish  descent,  were 
constrained  either  to  join  the  invaders,  or  to  suffer  under 
their  depredations^  A  powerful  army  was  assembled  to 
oppose  the  Danes,  and  a  general  action  ensued  i  but  the 
English  were  deserted  in  the  battle^  from  the  cowardice 
or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders,  all  of  thept^  men  of 
Danish  race,  Frena,  Frithegist,  and  Godwin,  who  gave 
the  example  of  a  shameful  flight  to  the  troops  under  jtheir 
command. 

£ngourag£d  by  this  success,  and  still  more  by  the 
contempt  which  it  inspired  for  their  enemy,  the  pirates 
ventured  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  en- 
tering the  Thames  in  ninety-four  vessels,  laid  siege  to 
London,  and  threatened  it  with  total  destruction.  But 
the  citizens^  alarmed  at  the  danger,   and  firmly  united 

b  Chron.  Sax.  p.  127.    \V.  Malm.  p.  62.    Higdctt,  p.  2r0.  c  CUoii.  Sas^ 

p.  128,    W.>Ialm.i).C2^ 


embng  themselves,  msule  a  bolder  defence  than  the  cow^;  CHAP, 
ardice  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  gave  the  invaders  reason 
to  £^{»-ehend;  and  the  besiegers,  after  suffering  the 
greatest  hardships,  were  finally  frustrated  in  their  attempt* 
In  order  to  revenge  themselves,  they  laid  waste  Essex, 
fusses,  and  Hampshire;  an.d  having  there  procured 
horses,  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  spread,  through  the 
paore  inland  counti^^s,  the  fury  pf  their  depredations.  In 
this  extremity,  Ethejred  and  his  nobles  had  recourse  tQ 
the  former  expedient;  and  sending  ambassadors  to  the 
two  nprtb^jm  kings,  they  promised  them  subsistence  and 
^ib^^e^  ^n  condition  jthey  would,  for  the  present,  put 
an  end  to  their  ravages,  and  soon  after  depart  the  king- 
dom* Sw^rn  and  Olave  agreed  to  the  terms,  jtnd  peaces 
ably  took  up  their  quarters  at  Southampton,  where  the 
sum  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  w^s  paid  to  th^m.  Olave 
even  made  a  journey  to.  Aijdover,  where  Kthelred  redded; 
and  he  received  the  right  of  confirmation  from  the  Eng* 
lish  bishops,  as  well  as  many  rich  presents  from  the  king. 
He  here  promised  that  he  would  never  more  infest  the 
English  territories ;  and  he  faithfully  fulfilled  the  en-^ 
gagement.  This  prince  receives  the  appellatipn  o£  St. 
Olave  from  the  church  of  Ron^e ;  and,  notwithsjtanding 
the  genial  presumption  which  lies  either  against  the 
understanding  or  morals  of  every  one  who  in  those  igno- 
rant ages  was  dignified  with  that  title,  he  seems  to  have 
heen  a  man  of  merit  and  of  virtue.  3weyn,  though  less 
rscrupulous  than  Olave,  was  constrained,  upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  Norwegian  priijce,  to  evacuate  alsp  th^ 
kingdom  with  all  his  followers. 

Thi«  coiTxposition  brought  only  a  short  interval  to  the  997^ 
tinis^ies  of  the  EjQiglish.  The  Danish  pirates  appeared 
^oon  after  in  the  Severne;  and  having  committed  sppil 
in  Wales,,  .as  well  as  in  Corneal  and  Devonshire,  they 
mailed  round  to  the  south  coast;,  and  entering  the  Tamar, 
completed  the  devastation  of  these  two  counties.  They 
then  returned  to  the  Bristol  channel;  and  penetrating 
into  the  country  by  the  Avon,  spread  themselves  over  all 
that  neighbourhood,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  even  into 
Dorsetshire.  They  next  changed  the  seat  of  war ;  and  999 
^ter  ravaging  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  eijtered  the  Thairxe.s^ 
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CHAP,    and  Medway,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochester,  where  tbey 
^^^'       defeated  the  Kentish  men  in  a  pitched  battle.     After^this 


victory,  the  whole  province  of  Kent  was  made  a  scene  of 
slaughter,  fire,  and  devastation.  The  extremity  of  these 
miseries  forced  the  English  into  counsels  for  common  de* 
fence  both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  king, 
the  divisions  among  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  some, 
the  cowardice  of  others,  the  want  of  concert  in  all, 
frustrated  every  endeavour :  Their  fleets  and*  armies 
'  either  came  too  late  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  were  repulsed 
with  dishonour;  and  the  people  were  thus  equally  ruined 
by  resistance  or  by  submission.  The  English  therefore, 
^stitute  both  of  prudence  and  unanimity  in  council,  of 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  had  recourse  .to  the  same 
Weak  expedient  which  by  experience  they  had  already 
found  so  ineffectual :  They  offered  the  Danes  to  buy 
peace,  by  paying  them  a  large  sum  of  money«  These 
ravagers  rose  continually  in  their  demands ;  and  now  re* 
quired  the  payment  of  24,000  pounds,  to  which  the  £ng« 
lish  were  so  mean  and  imprudent  as  to  submit.^  The  de-i 
parture  of  the  Danes  procured  them  another  short  interval 
of  repose,  which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it  were  to  be  perpetual, 
without  making  any  effectual  preparations  for  a  more 
vigorous  resistance  upon  the  next  return  of  the  enemy. 

Besides  receiving  this  sum,  the  Danes  were  engaged 
by  another  motive  to  depart  a  kingdom  which  appeared 
so  little  in  a  situation  to  resist  their  efforts ;  They  were 
Invited  over  by  their  countrymen  in  Normandy,  »who  at 
this  time  were  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Robert  king 
of  Frjvpce,  and  who  found  it  difficult  to  defend  the  setr 
tlement  which,  with  so  much  advantage  to  themselves  and 
glory  to  their  nation,  they  ^ad  pfiade  in  that  country.  It 
is  probable  also  that  Etj^elred,  observing  the  close  con- 
liexions  thus  maintained  among  all  the  Danes,  however 
divided  in  government  or  situation,  was  desirous  of  form* 
ing  an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people :  For  this 
purpose,  being  now  a  widower,  he  made  his  addresses  to 
£itima,  sister  to  {iichard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  and  he 
'^oon  succeeded  in  his  negotiation.  The  princess  camte 
1001.     over  this  year  to  England,  and  was  married  to  Ethelred.^ 

»  MovecTcn,  p.  420.    phrpn.  Mailr.  p.-X 53,      1 U,  Hunt.  p.  359.    Higden,  -p.  27t. 


Ik  die  efid  of  iStie  BisidY,  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  eaxp. 
century,  when  the  north,  not  yet  exhausted  by  that  mul-  ^^,1*^^^^ 
tttude  of  people,  or  rather  nations,  which  she  had  sue-  settlement 
cessively  emitted,  sent  forth  a  new  race,  not  of  con*  9f*« 
querors,  as  before,  but  of  pirates  and  ravagers,  who  tn« 
fested  the  countries  possessed  by  her  once  warlike  sons  ; 
lived  Rollo, .  a  petty  prince  or  chieftain  of  Denmark, 
whose  valour  and  abilities  soon  engaged  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  exposed  in  his  youth  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  attacked  his  small 
but  independent  principality ;  and  who,  on  being  foiled  in 
every  assault,  had  recourse  at  last  to  perfidy  for  effecting 
his  purpose,  which  he  had  often  attempted  in  vain  by  force 
of  arms  :^  He  lulled  Rollo  into  security  by  an  insidious 
peace ;  and  falling  suddenly  upon  him,  murdered  his 
brother  and  his  bravest  officers,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Scandinavia.  Here  many  of  his  ancient  sub-^ 
jects,  induced  partly  by  affection  to  their  prince,  partly 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  Danish  monarch,  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  standard,  and  offered  to  follow  him  in 
every  enterprise.  Rollo,  instead  of  attempting  to  re- 
cover his  paternal  dominions,  where  he  must  expect  a 
vigorous  resistance  from  the  Danes,  determined  to  pursue 
an  easier,  but  more  important  undertaking,  and  to  make 
his  fortune,  in  imitation  of  his  countrymen,  by  pillaging 
the  richer  and  more  southern  coasts  of  Europe.  He  col** 
lected  a  body  of  troops,  which,  like  that  of  all  those 
ravageM^,  was  composed  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frisians, 
Danes,  and  adv^iturers  of  all  nations,  who,  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  roving  unsettled  life,  took  delight  in  nothing 
bt:^  war  and  plunder.  His  reputation  brought  him  asso- 
^ates  from  all  quarters ;  and  a  vision,  which  he  pretended 
to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  which,  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  it,  prognosticated  the  greatest 
successes,  proved  also  a  powerful  incentive  with  those 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people.^ 

The  first  attempt  made  by  Rollo  was  on  England, 
aear  Ae  end  of  Alfred's  reign  j  when  that  great  monarch. 
Having  settled  Guthrum  and  his  followers  in  East- AngUa, 

e  Dado,  ex.  edit.    Duchesne,  p.  70,  71.    Gul.  Gemcticcucis,  lib.  ^.  cap.  2,  3. 
d  Dudo,  p.  71.    Gttl.  Gem.  in  epist  ad  Gul.  Gonq. 
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CHAF.  and  others  of  those  freebooters  in  NorthumberlaiBd,  and 
having  restored  peace  to  his  harassed  country,  had  esti^-« 
lished  the  most  excellent  military  as  well  as  civil  in^« 
tutions  among  the  English.  The  prudent  Dane,  finding 
that  no  advantages  could  be  gamed  over  such  a  people, 
governed  by  such  a  prince,  soon  turned  his  ent€rpri9e8 
against  France,  which  he  found,  more  exposed  to  his  in« 
roads ;®  and  during  the  reigns  of  EudeS,  an  usurper,  and 
of  Charles  the  Simple^  a  weak  prince,  he  committed  the 
most  destructive  ravages  both  on  the  inland  and  maritime 
provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  French,  having  no 
means  of  defence  against  a  leader  who  united  all  the 
valour  of  his  countrymen  with  the  policy  of  more  civilized 
nations,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  expedient  practised 
by  Alfred,  and  to  offer  the  invaders  a  settlement  in  some 
of  those  provinces  which  they  had  depopulated  by  tl^eir 
arms/ 

The  reason  why  the  Danes  for  many  years  pursued 
measures  so  different  from  those  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  Goths/  Vandals,  Franks,  Burrgundians,  Lombards, 
and  other  northern  conquerors,  was  the  great  difference 
in  the  method  of  attack  which  was  practised  by  thes« 
several  nations,  and  to  which  the  nature  of  their  respective 
situations  necessarily  confined  them.  The  latter  tribes, 
living  in  an  inland  country,  made  incursions  by  land  upon 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  when  they  entered  far  into  the 
frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  along  with  them 
their  wives  and  families,  whom  they  had  no  4lopes  of 
soon  revisiting,  and  who  could  not  otherlvise  participate 
of  their  plunder.  This  circumstance  quickly  made  them 
think  of  forcing  a  setdement  in  the  provinces  which  they 
liad  over-run ;  and  these  barbarians,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  country,  found  an  interest  in  protecting  the  pro^ 
perty  and  industry  of  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued* 
But  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  invited  by  their  maritime 
situation,  and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
uncultivated  country  by  fishing,  had  acquired  some  expe- 
rience of  navigation ;  and  in  their  military  excursions 
pursued  the  method  practised  against  the  Roman  empire 

e  Gul.  <^emet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  f  Dudo.  p.  82. 
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by  the  more  e^ly  Sax6ns  :  They  made  descents  in  small 
bodies  from  their  ships,  or  rather  boats,  and  ravaging  the 
coasts,  returned  with  the  booty  to  their  families,  whom 
they  could  not  conveniently  carry  along  with  them  in 
those  hazardous  enterprises*  But  when  they  increased 
their  armaments,  made  incursions  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, and  found  it  safe  to  remain  longer  in  the  midst  of 
the  enfeebled  enemy,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  crowd 
their  vessels  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  having 
no  longer  any  temptation  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
they  willingly  embraced  an  opportunity  of  settling  in  the 
warm  climates  and  cultivated  fields  of  the  south. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation  with  Rollo  and  his 
followers,  when  Charles  proposed  to  relinquish  to  them 
part  of  the  province  formerly  called  Neustria,  and  to  pur- 
chase peace  on  these  hard  conditions.  After  all  the 
terms  were  fully  settled,  there  appeared  only  one  circum- 
stance shocking  to  the  haughty  Dane :  he  was  required 
to  do  homage  to  Charles  for  this  province,  and  to  put 
himself  in  that  humiliating  posture  imposed  on  vassals  by 
the  rites  of  the  feudal  law.  He  long  refidsed  to  submit 
to  this  indignity ;  but  being  unwilling  to  lose  such  im- 
portant'advantages  for  a  mere  ceremony,  he  made  a  sa- 
crifice of  his  pride  to  his  interest,  and  acknowledged 
himself,  in  form,  the  vassal  of  the  French  monarch.^ 
Charles  gave  him  his  daughter  Gisla  in  marriage ;  and, 
that  he  might  bind  him  faster  to  his  interests,  made  him 
a  donation  of  a  considerable  territory,  besides  that  which 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  him  by  his  stipulations. 
When  some  of  the  French  nobles  informed  him,  that  in 
return  for  so  generous  a  present  it  was  expected  that  he 
should  throw  himself  at  the  king^s  feet,  and  make  suitable 
acknowledgments  for  his  bounty :  Rollo  replied,  that  he 
would  rather  decline  the  present ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  they  could  persuade  him  to  make  that  com- 
pliment by  one  of  his  captains.  The  Dane,  commi^ioned 
for  this  purpose,  full  of  indignation  at  the  order,  and 
despising  so  unwarlike  a "  prince,  caught  Charles  by  the 
loot,   and  pretending  to  carry  it  to   his   montti)  that  he 
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CSlAF.  miflht  kiss  it.  overthrew  him  before  all  his  courtiers* 
The  French,  sensible  of  their  present  weakness,  found 
it  prudent  to  overlook  this  insult*^ 

RoLLo,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was 
tired  of  wars  and  depredations,  applied  himself,  witk 
mature  counsels,  to  the  settlement  of  his  new-acquired 
territory,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Ncumandr ;  and 
he  parcelled  it  out  among  his  captains  and  followers.  He 
followed,  in  this  partition,  the  customs  of  the  feudal  law^ 
which  was  then  universally  established  in  the  southem 
countries  of  £urope,  and  which  suited  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  age.  He  treated  the  French  subjects^ 
who  submitted  to  him,  with  mildness  and  justice ;  he  re^ 
claimed  his  ancient  followers  from  their  ferocious  vio« 
lence,  he  established  law  and  order  throughout  his  state  ; 
and  after  a  life. spent  in  tumults  and  ravages,  he  died 
peaceably  in  a  good  old  age,  and  left  his  dominions  tx>  hia 
posterity.^ 

William  I.  wh9  succeeded  him,  governed  the  dutchy 
twenty-five  years;  and,  during  that  time,  the  Normans 
were  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  French,  had  ac- 
quired their  language,  had  imitated  their  manners,  and 
had  made  such  progress  towards  cultivation,  that,  on  the 
death  of  WilMam,  his  son  Richard,  though  a  minor,^  in- 
herited his  dominions :  A  sure  proof  that  the  Normans 
were  already  somewhat  advanced  in  civility,  and  that  their 
government  could  now  rest  secure  on  its  laws  aiid  civil 
institutions,  and  was  not  wholly  sustained  by  the  abilities 
of  the  sovereign.  Richard,  after  a  long  reign  of  fifty- 
four  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  year  996  ;^  which  was  eighty-five  years  after  die 
first  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France.  Thi«  was 
the  duke  who  gave  his  sister  Emma  in  marriage  to  £th<i* 
elred,  king  of  England,  and  who  thereby  formed  ccm- 
nexions  with  a  country  which  his  posterity  was  so  soon 
after  destined  to  subdue. 

The  Danes  had  been  established  during  a  longer  pe- 
riod in  England  than  in  Frances  and  though  the  similarity 
of  their  original  language  to  that  of  the  Saxons  invited 

hjGul.  Gcment  lib.  2.  cap.  17.  i  Ibid.  cap.  19,  20,  21.  k  Oi-der. 
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tbem  to  a  more  early  coalition  with  the  natives,  they  had  CHAP, 
hidierto  found  so  little  example  of  civilized  manners  ^' 
among  the  English,  that  they  retained  all  theit*  ancient 
ferocity,  and  valued  themselves  only  on  their  national 
character  of  military  bravery*  The  re«ent  as  well  as  more 
ancient  achievements  of  their  countrymen  tended  to  sup^ 
port  this  idea;  and  the  English  princes,  particular)^  Athel* 
Stan  and  Edgar,  sensible  of  that  superiority,  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep  in  pay  bodies  of  Danish  troops,  who 
were  quartered  about  the  country,  and  committed  many 
violences  npon  the  inhabitants*  These  mercenaries  had 
attained  to  such  a  height  of  luxury,  according  to  the  old 
English  writers,"^  that  they  combed  their  hair  once  a  day, 
bathed  themselves  once  a  week,  changed  their  clothes  fre«- 
quently ;  and  by  aU  these  arts  of  effeminacy,  as  well  as 
by  their  military  character,  had  rendered  themselves  so 
agreeable  to  the  fair  sex,  that  they  debauched  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  English,  and  dishonoured  many  fami- 
lies. But  what  most  provoked  the  inhabitants  was,  that 
iB^ead  of  defending  them  against  invaders,  they  were 
ever  ready  to  betray  them  to  the  foreign  Danes,  and  to 
associate  themselves  with  all  straggling  parties  of  that 
nation.  The  animosity  between  the  inhal^tants  of  English 
and  Danish  race  had,  from  these  repeated  injuries,  risen 
to  a  great  height  i  when  Ethelred,  from  a  policy  incidei^ 
to  weak  princes^  embraced  the  cruel  resolution  of  mas*- 
sacring  the  latter,  throughout  all  his  dominions.^  Secret 
orders  were  dispatched  to  commence  the  execution  every  1002. 
where  on  the  same  day;  and  the  festival  of. St.  Brice, 
which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Danes  No?.  13. 
usually  bathed  themselves,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  accounts  transmitted  concern- 
iog  the  barbarity  of  this  massacre :  The  rage  of  tl^s  popu- 
lace, excited  by  so  many  injuries,  sanctified  by  syuthority, 
and  stimulated  by  example,  distinguished  not  between 
innocence  and  guilt,  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  was 
not  satiated  without  the  tortures  as  well  as  death  of  the 
unhappy  victims.  Even  Gunilda,  sister  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  married  earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced 

,         mWallingforrt.p.  .M"        •  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  roliiinc. 
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OKAP.  ChriBtiaiiky',  was,  by  the  advice  of  EdiiCf  earl  of  Wilts, 
.  J^L.  seized  and  condemned  to  death  by  Ethebred,  after  seeing 
her  husband  and  children  butchered  before  her  face* 
This  unhappy  princess  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of.  despain, 
that  her  murder  would  soon.be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin 
of  the  English  nation. 
1003.  Ne V£E  >ras  prophecy  better  fulfilled  ;  and  never  did 

barbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal  to  the  authors.     Sweyn 
and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  invading 
the  English,  appeared  off  the  'western  coast,  and  threat* 
ened  to  take  full  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  their  coun- 
trymen.    Exeter  fell   first   into  their  hands,   from  the 
negligence  or  treachery  of  earl  Hugh,  a  Norman,  who  had 
been  ma^e  governor   by  the  interest  of  queen  Emnsa. 
They  began  to  spread  their  devastations  over  the  country; 
when  the  English,  sensible  what  outrages  they  must  aoiw 
expect  from  their  barbarous  and  offended  enemy,  assem- 
bled more  early,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  usual,  and 
made  an   appearance  of  vigorous   resistance.      But  all 
these  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the  treachery  -of 
duke  Alfric,  who  was  intrusted  with  .the  command,  and 
w4io,  feigning  sickness,  refused  to  lead  the  army  againat 
•the  Danes,  till  i||  was  dispirited,  and  at  last  dissipated,  by 
his  fatal  misconduct.     Alfric  soon  after  died ;  and  Edric, 
a  greater  traitor  than  he,  who  had  married  the  king's 
daughter,  and  had  acquired  a  total  asqpndant  over  him, 
succeeded  Alfric  in  the  government  of  Mercia,  and  in 
the  command  of  the  English  armies.     A  gre^t  famtike^ 
proceeding  partly  from  the  bad  seasons,  partly  from  the 
decay  of  agriculture^  added  to  all  the  other  miseries   of 
the  inhabitants.      The  country,  wasted  by  the  Daaea, 
harras&ed  by  the  fruitless  expeditions  of  its  own  forces, 
1007.     was  reduced  to  the  utmost  desolation ;  and  at  last  suk- 
-mitted  to.  the  infamy  of  purchasing  a. precarious  peaiqe 
:from  the  enemy,  by  the  payment  of  30,000  pounds. 

The  English  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval  in 
making  preparations  against  the  return  of  the  Dafite«, 
which  they  had  reason  soon  to  expect.  A  law  was  made^ 
ord^ing  the  |Mroprietors  of  eight  hides  of  land  to  pvovid^ 
^ach'a  horseman  and  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  and 
those  of  310  hides  to  equip  a  ship  for  the  defence  of  the 


coast.  When  this  navy  was  assembled,  which  suist  have  CHAP, 
consisted  of  near  eight  hundred  vessels,*^  all  hopes  of  its 
success  were  disappointed  by  the  factions,  animosities, 
and  dissensions  of  the  nobility*  Edric  had  impelled  his 
brother  Brightric  to  prefer  an  accusation  of  treason 
against  Wolfnorth,  governor  of  Sussex,  the  fieither  of  the 
famous  earl  Godwin ;  and  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted 
with  the  malevolence  as  well  as  power  of  his  enemy, 
found  no  means  of  safety  but  in  deserting  with  twenty 
ships  to  the  Danes*.  Brightric  pursued  him  with  a  fleet 
of  eighty  sail ;  but  his  ships  being  shattered  in  a  tempest, 
and  stranded  on  the  coast,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
Wolfnorth,  and  all  his  vessels  were  burnt  and  destroyed. 
7E^  imbecility  of  the  king  was  little  capable  of « repairing 
this  misfortune :  The  treachery  of  Edric  frustrated  every 
plan  for  future  defence ;  and  the  English  navy,  discon« 
certed,  discouraged,  and  divided,  was  kt  last  scattered 
into  several  harbours* 

It  is  almost  impossible,  or  would  be  tedious^  to  re- 
late particularly  all  the  miseries  to  which  the  English 
were  thenceforth  exposed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  towns;  the  devastation  of  the 
open  country;  the  appearance  of  the  ^nemy  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  their  cruel  diligence  in  disco* 
vermg  any  comer  which  had  not  been  ransacked  by  their 
former  Violence-^-  The  broken  and  diejointed  narration 
^  the  ancieiit  hiMorians  is  here  well  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  war,  which  was  conducted  by  such  sudden  inroads 
as  would  have  been  dangerous  even  to  an  united  and  wdl- 
governed  kingdom,  but  proved  fatal,  where  nothing  but  ft 
general  consternation  and  mdtual  diffidence  and  dissension 
prevailed.  The  governors  of  one  province  refused  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  another,  and  were  at  last  terri- 
fied from  assemUin^  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  province.  General  councils  were  summoned;  but 
either  no  resolution  was  taken,  or  none  was  carried  into 
execution.  And  the  only  expedient  in  which  the  S^nglish 
agreed,  wasthe  base  and  imprudent  one  of  buying  a  new 
peace  from  the  Danes,  by  the  payment  of  43,000  pounds* 

n  There  vresie  24a»600  hides  iu  &«Und.    ConMq««nUyjh«  «1)ip»  .eq^I^d 
mtist  l»e  rS5.    The  cayalry  was dO^ISOineik. 
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This  measure  3id  not  even  bring  them  tliat  short  in^ 
tetval  of  repose  which  they  had  expected  from  it.  The 
Danes,  disregarding  all  engagements,  continued  their 
devastations  and  hostilities ;  levied  a  new  contribution  of 
^000  pounds  upon  the  county  of  Kent  alone ;  murdered 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbur)%  who  had  refused  to  coun^ 
tenance  this  exaction ;  and  the  English  nobility  found  no 
other  resoiu-ce  than  that  of  submitting  every  where  to  the 
Danish  monarch,  swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  deli" 
vering  him  hostages  for  their  fidelity* ,  Ethelred,  equally 
afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy  and  the  treachery  of 
his  own  subjects,  fled  into  Normandy,  whither  he  had  sent 
before  hin^  queen  Emma,  and  her  two  son^^  Alfred  and 
Edward.  .  Richard  received  his  unhappy,  guests  with  a 
generosity  that  does  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  king  had  not  been  above  six  weeks  in  Normandy^ 
tvhen  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who  expired  at 
Gainsborough,  before  he  had  time  to  establish  himself  m 
his*  newly*acquired  dominions*  The  English  prelates 
and  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  this  event,  sent  over  a 
deputation  to  Normandy;  inyited  Ethelred  to  return  to 
them,  expressing  a  desire  of  being  ag^in  governed  by 
their  native  prince,  ai^d  intimating  their  hopes,  that  being 
now  tutored  by  experience,  he  would  avoid  all  those  er- 
rors which  had  been  attended  with  such  misfortunes  to 
himself  and  to  his  people.  But  the  xniiconduct  of  Eth- 
elred was  incurable ;  and  on  his  resuming  ^e  government, 
he  discovered  the  same  incapacity,  indolence,  cowardice, 
and  credulity,  which  had  so  often  expos€fd  him  to  the 
insults  of  his  enemies./  His  son«-in*law,  Edric,  notwith- 
standing' his  repeated  treasCms,  retained  such  influence 
at  court,  as  to  instil  into  the  king  jealousies  of  Sigefert 
and  Morcar,  two  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Mercia :  Edric 
allured  them  into  his  house,  where  he  murdered  them ; 
while  Ethelred  participated  in  the  infamy  of  the  action, 
by  confiscating  their  estates,  and  thrusting  into  a  convent 
the  widow  of  Sigefert.  She  was  a  woman  of  singular 
beauty  and  merit ;  and  in  a  visit  which  was  paid  her,  <lu- 
ring  her  confinement,  by  prince  Edmond,  the  king's  eldest 
son^  she  inspired  him  with  so  violent  an  aflection,  that  he 
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released  htt  {irom  the  conyent,  and  soon  after  married  her    CHAP, 
without  the  consent  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile  the  English  foilnd  in  Canute,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Sweyn,  an  enemy  no  less  terrible  than 
the  prince  from  whom  death  had  so  lately  delivered  them. 
He  ravaged  the  eastern  coast  with  merciless  fury,  and  put 
ashore  all  the  English  hostages  at  Sandwich,  after  having 
cut  off  their  hands  and  noses.  He  was  obliged,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs^  to  make  a  voyage  to  Denmark  ; 
but  returning  sooq  after,* he  continued  his  depredations 
along  the  southern  coast ;  He  even  broke  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset ;  where  an  army  ws^ 
assembled  against  him,  under  the  command  of  prince 
Edmond  and  duke  Edric.  The  latter  still  coptinued  his 
perfidious  machination3 ;  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  he  found  means  to  dis* 
perse  the  army ;  and  he  them  openly  deserted  tp  Canute  lois* 
with  forty  vessels. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond  was 
not  disconcerted;  but  assembling  all  the  fcMrce  of  Eng- 
land, was  in  a  condition,  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  king  had,  had  such  frequent  experience  of  perfidy 
among  his  subjects,  that  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
diem  :  He  remained  at  London,  pretending  sickness,  but 
really  from  apprehensions  that  they  intended  to  buy  their 
peace,  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
The  army  called  aloud  for  their  sovereign  to  march  at 
their  head  against  the  Danes ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  take 
the  field,  they  were  so  discouraged,  that  those  vast  pre- 
parations became  ineffectual  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. Edmond,  deprived  of  all  regular  supplies  to  main- 
tain his  soldiers,  was  obliged  to  commit  equal  ravages 
with  those  which  were  practised  by  the  Danes ;  and  after 
making  some  ftiiitless  expeditions  into  the  north,  which 
had  submitted  entirely  to  Canute's  power,  he  retired  to 
London,  determined  there  to  maintain,  to  the  last  extre-  ioi6^ 
mity,  the  small  remains  of  English  liberty.  He  here 
round  every  thing  in  confusion  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
who  expired  after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,     ij^  left  two  sons  by  his  first  m^irriage, 
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cn^P*    Edmonds  who  succeeded  kfan,  nd-  Edwy,  whom  Canute 
2?^  ^  afterward8  murdered.     His  two  sons  by  the  second  ntan* 
liage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were  hnmediately,  upon  Ethel* 

red's  death,  conveyed  into  Normandy  by  queen  Emma. 

•t 

EDMOND  IRONSIDE. 

THIS  prince^  who  receiired  the  name  of  Ironside 
from  his  hardy  valour,  possessed  courage  and  abilities 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  his  Country  from  sinking  into 
those  calamities,  but  not  to  raise  it  from  that  ab3^s  of 
misery  into  which  it  had  already  faUen.     Among  the 
other  misfortunes  of  the  English,  treachery  and  disaffec 
tion  had  crept  in  among  the  nobility  and  prelates ;  and 
Edmond  found  no  better  expedient  for  stopping  the  far- 
ther progress  of  these  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  his  army 
instantly  |nto  the  fields  and  to  employ  them  against  the 
common  enemy.     After  meeting  with  some  success  at 
Gillingham,  he  prepai^d  himself  to  decide,  in  one  general 
engagement,  the  fate  of  his  crown ;  and  at  Scoerston,  in 
the  county  of  Glocester,  he  o^red  battle  to  the  enemy, 
who  were  commanded  by  Canute  and  Edric     Fortune, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  declared  for  him;  but  Ecbic, 
having  cut  off  ^e  head  of  one  Osmer,  whose  countenance 
resembled  that  of  Edmond,  fixed  it  on  a  spear,  carried  it 
through  the  ranks  in  triumph,  and  called  4iut  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  it  was  time  to  fly;  for,  beh(ddj  the  head  of 
their  sovereign.     And  though  Edmond,  observing  the 
consternation   of  the   troops,  took    oiF  his   helmet   and 
showed  himself  to  them,  the  utmost  he  could  gain  by  his 
activity  and  valour  was  to  leave  the  victory  undecided. 
Edric  now  took  a  surer  mediod  to  ruin  him ;  by  preteml^ 
ing  to  desert  to  Um ;  and  as  Edmond  was  well  acquainted 
wi^  his  power,  and  probably  knew  no  other  of  the  chief 
nobility  in  whcnn  he  could  repose  more  confidence,  he 
was  obliged,  notwithstanding^  the.  repeated  perfidy  of  th«t 
man,  to  g^ve  hiim  a  considerable  oommand  in  the  arm^i 
A  battle  soon  ^t£fcer  ensued  at  Aasington  in  Essear;  where 
Edric,  fl3ning  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  occasioned  the 
total  >defeat  of  the  En^sh,  followed  by  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  niPtbility*     The  indefatigable  Edmond,  *  however^ 
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had  9tm  resources :  Assembling  a  Avr  army  at  Glocester,  OHi^. 
he  was  agsun  in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  field;  wh«i  the 
Danish  and  English  nobility,  equally  harassed  by  thow 
convulsions,  obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromise^ 
imd.to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Ca- 
nute reserved  to  himself  die  nordiem  division,  consisting 
of  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  which  he 
had  entirely  subdued :  The  southern  parts  were  left  to 
Edmond.  This  {>rince  survived  the  treaty  sdiout  a 
.noocmth :  He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  cham« 
berlains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  who  thereby  made  way  for 
the  succession  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of 
En^andfe 

CANUTE. 

THE  English,  who  had  been  unable  to  defend  ioir, 
their  country,  and  maintain  their  independency,  under 
so  active  and  brave  a  prince  as  Edmond,  could,  after  his 
death,  expect  nothing  but  total  subjection  from  Canute, 
-who,  active  and  brave  himself,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great 
force,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
£dwin  and  Edward,  the  two.  sons  of  Edmond.  Yet  this 
conqueror,  who  was  commonly  so  lit^e  scrupulous, 
showed  himself  anxious  to  cover  his  injustice  under 
plausible  pretences :  Before  he  seized  the  dominions  of 
tlie  English  priaces,  he  summoned  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states,  in  order  to  fix  the  succession  of  the  king- 
dcMn.  He  here  suborned  some  nobles  to  depose  that,  in 
the  treaty  of  Glocester,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed  either 
ta  name  Canute,  in  case  of  Edmond's  death,  successor  to 
his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his  children :  (for  historians 
vary  in  this  particular)  And  that  evidence,  supported  by 
Ae  great  power  of  Canute,  determined  the  states  imme* 
diately  to  put  the  Danish  monarch  in  possession  of  the 
government.  Canute,  jealous  of  the  two  princes,  but 
lensible  that  he  should  render  himself  exQ-emply  odious  < 

(f  he  ordered  them  to  be  dispatched  in  England,   sent 
diem  abroad  ^o  his  ally  the  king  of  Sivlsden,  whom  he  de<^ 
sired,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  his  court,  to  free  hhn  by 
their  desuh  from  all  farther  anxiety;    The  Swedish  mon-     ^  . 
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CHAP,  arch  was  too  generous  to  comply  with  the  request ;  but 
being  afraid  of  drawing  on  himself  a  quarrel  widi  Ca- 
nute, by  protecting  the  young  princes,  he  sent  them  to 
Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  in  his  court. 
The  elder  Edwin  was  afterwards  married  to  the  sister  of 
^  the  king  of  Hungary;  but  the  English  prince  dying  with- 
out issue,  Solomon  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Agatha,  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in  marriage  to  Edward  the 
younger  brother;  and  she  bore  him  Edgar  Atheling; 
Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Christina, 
who  retired  into  a  convent. 

Canute,  though  he  had  reached  the  great  point  of 
his  ambition,  in  obtaining  possession  of«.the  English 
Crown,  was  obliged  at  first  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
it ;  and  to  gratify  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  by  bestowing 
on  them  the  most  extensive  governments  and  jurisdic- 
tions. He  created  Thurkill  earl  or  duke  of  East-Anglia, 
(for  these  titles  were  then  nearly  of  the  same  import) 
Yric  of  Northumberland,  and  Edric  of  Mercia;  reserving 
only  to  himself  the  administration  of  Wessex.  But  seiz- 
ing' afterwards  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  expelled 
Thurkill  and  Yric  from  their  governments,  and  banished 
them  the  kingdom :  He  put  |o  death  many  of  the  English 
nobility,  on  wjiose  fidelity  he  could  not  rely,  and  whom 
he  hated  on  account  of  their  disloyalty  to  their  native 
prince.  And  even  the  traitor  Edric,  having  had  the  as- 
surance to  reproach  him  with  his  services,  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames ;  a  suitable  reward  for  his  multiplied  acts  of 
perfidy  and  rebellion, 

C  aiAjte  also  found  himself  obliged,  in  the  beginning  o£ 
his  r^ign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  in  order  to 
reward  the  Danish  followers:  He  exacted  from  them  at 
one  time  the  sum  of  72,000  pounds;  besides  11,000 
pounds  which  he  levied  on  London  alone.  He  was  prO" 
bably  willing,  from  political  motives,  to  mulct  severely 
that  city,  on  account  of  the  affection  which  it  had  borne  to 
Ejdmond,  and  the  resistance  which  it  had  made  to  the 
Daiysh  power  in  two  obstinate  sieges.^     But  these  rigours 

» 

o  W.  Malm.  p.  72.    In  one  of  these  seiges,  Canute  diverted  the  course  of  tl^e 
Thames,  and  by  that  means  brought  his  ships  above  London  Iwidjge.' 
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irere  Imputed  to  necessity ;  and  Canute,  like  a  wise  prince,  CHAP, 
was  d^^rihined  that  the  £ngli$h,  now  deprived  of  all  their 
dangerous  leaders,  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Danish 
yoke,  by  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  his  administration* 
He  sent  back  to  Denmark  as  many  of  his  followers  as  he 
could  safely  spar^ :  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states :  He  made  no  distinction 
between  Danes  and  English  in  the  distribution  of  justice ; 
And  he  took  care,  by  a  strict  execution  of  law,  to  protect 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  people.  The  Danes 
were  gradually  incorporated  with  his  new  subjects ;  and 
both  were  glad  to  obtain  a  little  respite  from  those  mul<^ 
tiplied  calamities  from  which  the  one,  no  less  than  the 
other,  had,  iw  their  fierce  contest  for  power,  experienced 
such  fatal  consequences.. 

The  removal  of  Edmond's  children  into  so  distant  a 

country  as  Hungary,  was,  next  to  their  death,  regarded 

by  Canute  as  the  greatest  security  to  his  government :  He 

had  no  farther  anxiety,  except  with  regard  to  Alfred  and 

Edward,  who  were  protected  and  supported  by  their  uncle, 

Richard  duke  of  Normandy.      Richard  even  fitted  out  a 

great  arman^ent,  in  order  to  restore  the  English  princes  to 

the  throne  of  their  ancestors;  and  though  the  navy  wag 

dispersed  by  a  storm,  Canute  saw  the  danger  to  which  he 

was  exposed  from  the  enmity  of  so  warlite  a  people  as 

the  Normans.     In  order  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  the 

duke,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  queen  Emma,  sister  of  that 

prince ;  and  promised  that  he  would  leave  the  children, 

whom  he  should  have  by  that  marriage,  in  possession  of 

the  crown  of  England.  Richard  complied  with  his  demand, 

and  sent  over  Emma  to  EngliOid,  where  she  was  soon 

after   married    to   Canute.^     The   English,  though   they 

disapproved  of  her  espousing  the  mortal  enemy  of  her 

former  husband  and  his  family,  were  pleased  to  find  at 

court  a  sovereign,  to  whom  they  were  accustomed,  and 

who  had   already  formed   connexions  with  them :    And 

hus  Canute,  besides  securing  by  this  marriage  the  alliance 

f  Normandy,  gradually  acquired,  by  the  same  means,  the 

x>nfidence  of  his  own  subjects.^     The  Norman  prince  did 

p  CbroT).  Sax,  p.  151,.    ■  IV.  Malmes.  p.  73.  q  AV.  Malmes.  p.  r.>. 

^igvleu,  p.  275. 
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CHAP.    Rot  loBg  survive  the  marriage  of  Emma ;  and  he  kit  the 
^'       inheritance  of  the  duchy  to  his  eldest  son  of  the  same 


name ;  who  dying  a  year  after  him  without  children,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  a  man  of  valour  and 
abilities. 

Canute,  having  settled  his  power  in  England  beyond 
all  danger  of  a  revolution,  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark, 
in  order  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden ; 
|ind  he  carried  along  with  him  a  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish, under  the  command  of  earl  Godwin.  This  nobleman 
had  here  sm  opportunity  of  performing  a  ser\^ice,  by  which 
he  both  reconciled  the  king's  mind  to  the  English  nation, 
and,  gaining  to  himself  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immense  fortune  which  he  ac- 
quired to  his  family.  He  was  stationed  next  the  Swedish 
camp,  and  observing  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  he 
was  obliged  suddenly  to  seize,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  drove  them  from  their  trenches,  threw  them 
into  disorder,  pursued  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  them.  Next  morning  Canute,  seeing 
the  English  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined  that  those 
disaffected  troops  had  deserted  to  the  enemy :  He  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  Swedes.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  his  success,  and  with  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it,  that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  upon 
Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  entire  confidence 
and  regard. 
1^.  In  another  voyage,  which  he  made  afterwards  to  Den- 

mark, Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling  the  just 
but  unwarlike  Olavis,  kept  possession  of  his  kingdom  till 
the  death  of  tjiat  prince.  He  had  now,  by  his  conquests 
and  valour,  attained  the  utmost  height  of  grandeur: 
Having  leisure  from  wars  and  intrigues,  he  felt  the  unsa- 
tisfactory nature  of  all  human  enjoyments ;  and,  equally 
weaiy  of  the  glories  and  turmoils  of  this  life,  he  began  to 
cast  his  view  towards  that  future  existence,  which  it  is  so 
natural  for  the  human  mind,  whether  satiated  by  pros- 
perity, or  disgusted  with  adversity,  to  make  the  object  of 
its  attention.  Unfortunately  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  that  age  g^ve  a  wrong  direction  to  his  devotion  :  In- 
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stead  of  making  compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  CHAP. 
injured  by  his  former  acts  of  violence,  he  employed  him-  ™* 
self  entirely  in«  those  exercises  of  piety  which  the  monks 
represented  as  the  most  meritorious.  He  built  churches, 
he  endowed  monasteries,  he  enriched  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  he  bestowed  revenues  for  the  support  of  chantries  at 
Assington  and  other  places ;  where  he  appointed  prayers 
to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  there  fallen  in 
battle  against  him.  He  even  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time :  Besides 
obtaining  from  the  pope  some  privileges  for  the  English 
school  erected  there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes,  through 
whose  dominions  he  wae  obliged  to  pass,  to  desist  from 
those  heavy  impositions  and  tolls  which  they  were  accus* 
tomed  to  exact  from  the  English  pilgrims*  By  this  spirit 
of  devotion,  no  less  than  by  his  equitable  and  politic  ad- 
ministration, he  gained,  in  a  good  measure,  the  affections 
of  his  subjects. 

Canute,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time,  sovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as 
of  England,  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  adulation  from 
his  courtiers  ;  a  tribute  which  is  liberally  paid  even  to  the 
meanest  and  weakest  princes.  Some  of  his  flktterer» 
breaking  out  one  day  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur, 
exclaimed  that  every  thing  was  possible  for  him  :  Upon 
which  the  monarch,  it  is  said,  ordered  his  cRair  to  be  set 
on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  tide  was  rising ;  and  as  the 
waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  tp 
obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the  ocean.  H^ 
feigned  to  sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  their  sub- 
mission ;  but  when  the  sea  st01  advanced  towards  him, 
and  began  to  wash  him  with  its  billows,  h«  turned  to  his 
courtiers,  and  remarked  to  them,  that  every  creature  in 
the  universe  was  feeble  and  impotent,  and  that  power 
resided  with  one  Being  alone,  in  whose  hands  wete  all 
the  elements  of  nature ;  who  could  say  to  the  ocean.  Thus 
far  shah  thou  go^  and  no  farther ;  and  who  cpujld  level 
with  his  nod  the  most  towering  pile^  of  human  pride  and 
ambition. 

The  only  memorable  action  which  Canute  performed      X031. 
after   his  return  frem  R©me,  was  an  expedition  again»t 
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CUM',  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  Etfi- 
^^^'  elred,  a  tax  of  a  shilling  a  hide  had  been  imposed  on  all 
the  lands  of  England.  It  Avas  commonly  called  Danegelt ; 
becs^Lse  the  revenue  had  been  employed  either  in  buying 
peace  with  the  Danes,  or  in  making  preparations  against 
the  inroads  of  that  hostile  nation.  That  monarch  had 
required  that  the  same  tax  should  be  paid  by  Cumberland, 
jfvhich  wtis  held  by  the  ^ots ;  but  Midcolm,  a  warlike 
'prince,  told'  him,  that  as  he  was  always  able  to  repulse  the 
Danes  by  his  own  power,  he  would  neither  submit  to  buy 
peace  of  his  enemies,  nor  pay  others  for  resisting  them. 
Ethelred,  offended  at  this  reply,  which  contained  a  secret 
reproach  on  his  own  conduct,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Cumberland ;  but  though  he  committed  ravages 
Upon  the  country,  he  could  never  bring  Malcolm  to  a 
temper  more  humble  or  submissive.  Canute,  after  his 
accession,  summoned  the  Scottish  king  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  vassal  for  Cumberland  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
fodt  Malcolm  refused  compliance,  on  pretence  that  he 
owed  homage  to  those  princes  only  who  inherited  that' 
kingdom  by  right  of  bloods  Canute  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  bear  this  insult ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland  soon  found 
that  the  sceptre  was  in  very  different  hands  from  those  of 
the  feeble  and  irresolute  Ethelred.  Upon  Canute's  ap- 
pearing on  the  frontiers  with  a  formidable  army,  Malcolm 
agreed  that  Ris  grandson  and  heir,  Duncan,  whom  he  put 
in  {fossession  of  Cumberland,  should  make  the  submissions 
Required,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Scotland  should  always 
acknowledge  themselves  vassals  to  England  for  that 
province.' 

Canute  passed  four  years  in  peace  after  this  enterprise, 
and  he  died  ai  Shaftesbury  f  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute^  Sweyn,  whom  he  had  by  his 
first  marriage  with  Alfwen,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hamp- 
shire, was  crowned  in  Norway:  Hardicanute,  whom 
Emqia  had  borne  him,  ,was  in  possession  of  Denmark^: 
Harold,  who  was  of  the  same  marriage  with  Sweyn,  wa» 
at  that 'time  in  England. 

t  W.  Mabu.  p.  V4.  s  Chroo.  Sax.  p.  154.    W^  Malm.  p.  76. 
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HAROLD  HAREFOOT. 

THOUGH  Canute  in  his  treaty  with  Ri^rd,  CHAP, 
duke  of  Normandy,  had  stipulated  that  his  children  by  ^^.-v^ 
Emma  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  had  1035. 
either  considered  himself  as  released  from  that  engage- 
ment by  the  death  of  Richard,  or  esteemed  it  dangerous 
to  leave  an  unsettled  and  newly-conquered  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Hardicanute :  He  therefore 
appointed,  by  his  will,  Harold  successor  to '  the  croWn. 
This  prince  was,  besides,  present  to  maintain  his  claim ; 
he  was  favoured  by  all  the  Danes,  and  he  got  immediately 
possession  of  his  father's  treasures,  which  might  be  equally 
useful,  whether  he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  by  force 
or  intrigue  in  insuring  his  succession^  On  the  other 
hand,  Hardicanute  had  the  suffrages  of  the  English,  who, 
on  account  of  his  being  born  among  them  of  queen  Emma, 
regarded  him  as  their  countr}'^man ;  he  was  favoured  by 
the  articles  of  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and, 
above  all,  his  party  was  espoused  by  earl  Godwin,  the 
most  powerful  nobletnan  in  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Wessex,  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  English. 
Affairs  were  likely  to  terminate  in  a  civil  war ;  when,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  nobility  of  both  parties,  a /com- 
promise was  made ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Harold  should 
enjoy,  together  with  London,  all  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Thames,  while  the  possession  of  the  south  should  re*  * 
main  to  Hardicanute ;  and  till  that  prince  should  appear 
and  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  Emnm  fixed  her 
residence  at  Winchester,  and  established  her  authority 
Over  her  son's  share  of  the  partition. 

Meanwhile  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy  died  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  • 
son,  yet  a  minor,  the  two  English  princes,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  who  found  no  longer  any  countenance  or  pro- 
tection in  that  country,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  visit,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  to  their  mo- 
ther Emma,  who  seemed  to  be  placed  \ji  a  slate  of  so 
much  power  and  splendor  at  Winchester.  But  the  face 
(yf  affairs  soon  wore  a  melaocholy  aspect.     £^rl  Godwin 
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CHAP,  had  been  gained  by  the  arts  of  Harold,  who  promised  to 
espouse  the  daughter  o£  that  nobleman ;  and  while  the 
treaty  was  yet  a  secret,  these  two  tyrants  laid  a  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  princes.  Alfred  was  in- 
vited to  London  by  Harold  with  many  professions .  of 
friendship ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Guildford,  he  was 
set  upon  by  Godwin's  vassals,  about  six  hundred  of  his 
train  werd  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  ^  manner,  he  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  died 
soon  after.*  Edward  and  Emma,  apprised  of  the  fait 
which  was  awaiting  them,  fled  beyond  sea,  the  former 
into  Normkndy,  the  latter  into  Flanders.  While  Harold, 
triumphing  in  his  bloody  policy,  took  possession,  without 
resistance,  of  all  the  dominions  assigned  to  his  brother. 

This  is  the  only  memorable  action  performed,  during 
a  reign  of  four  ^years,  by  this  prince,  who  gave  so  bad  a 
specimen  df  his  character,  and  whose  bodily  accomr 
plishments  alone  are  known  to  us  by  his  appellation  of 
Harefooty  which  he  acquired  from  his  agility  in  running 
and  walking.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1039 ;  little 
regretted  or  esteemed  by  his  subjects,  and  left  the  suc- 
cession open  to  his  brother,  Hardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. 

HARDICANUTE,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  that  is^, 
the  robust,  (for  he  too  is  chiefly  known  by  his  bodily 
accomplishments)  though,  by  remaining  so  long  In  Den* 
mark,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  partition 
of  the  kingdom,  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions ;  and 
he  had  determined,  before  Harold's  death,  to  recover  by 
arms,  what  he  had  lost,  either  by  his  own  negligence,  or 
by  the  necessity  of  his  aiFairs.  On  pretence  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  queen  Dowager  in  Flanders,  he  had  assembled 
a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent 
on  England,  when  intelligence  of  his  brother's  death  in- 

t  H.  Hunt  p.  365.  Ypod.  Neuster.  p.  434.  Hovedeo,  p.  438.  Ghron. 
Hairl.  p.  156^  Higdcn,  p.  277.  Chron.  St  Petri  de  Bureo,  p.  39.  Sim.  Dun. 
p.  179.  Abbas  Rieval.  p.  866.  874.  Brompton,  p.  935.  Gul.  Gem.  lib.  7.  eap. 
11.    MatUi.  Westp.^OS.    f  lor.  Wigorn.  p.  6^    Alur.  Bererl.  p.  118, 
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do€ed  him  to  sail  immediately  to  London,  where  he  was    C9IAP. 
received  in  triumph,    ai^d   acki\pwle4ged   king  without 
opposition. 

The  first  act  of  Hardicanute^s  government  afforded  his 
subjects  a  bad  prognostic  of  his  future  conduct.  He  was 
so  enraged  at  Harold  for  depriving  him  of  his  share  of 
the  kingdom,  and  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother 
Alfred,  that,  in  an  impotent  desire  of  revenge  aigainst  the 
dead,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames :  and  when  it  was  found  by  some  fish- 
ermen, and  buried  in  London,  he  ordered  it  again  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  again  into  the  river :  but  it  was 
fished  up  a  second  time,  and  then  interred  with  great 
secrecy.  Godwin,  equally  servile  and  insolent,  submitted 
to  be  his  instrument  in  thaf  unnatural  and  brutal  action. 

That  nobleman  knew  that  he  was  universally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  barbarity  exercised 
on  Alfred,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account  obnoxious  to 
Hardicanute ;  and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  displaying  this 
rage  against  Harold's  memory,  to  justify  himself  from 
having  had  any  participation  in  his  counsels.  But  prince 
Edward  being  invited  over  by  the  king,  immediately  on 
his  appearance,  preferred  an  accusation  against  Godwin 
for  the  murder  of  Alfred,  and  demanded  justice  for  that 
crime.  Godwin,  in  order  to  appease  the  king,  made  him 
a  magnificent  present,  of  a  galley  with  a  gilt  stem,  rowed 
by  fourscore  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a  gold  bracelet 
on  his  arm,  weig^ng  sixteen  ounces,  said  were  armed 
and  clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  Hardicanute, 
pleased  with  the  splendor  of  this  spectacle,  quickly  forgot 
his  brother's  murder ;  and  on  Godwin's  swearing  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  crime,  he  allowed  him  to  be  acquitted^ 

Though  Hardicanute,  before  his  accession,  had  been 
called  over  by  the  vows  of  the  English,  he  soon  lost  the 
nffections  of  the  nation  by  his  misconduct ;  but  nothing 
appeared  more  grievous  to  them,  than  his  renewiag  the-* 
imposition  of  Danegeh,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  pay  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  the  fleet  which  brought  him  from 
Denmark.  The  discontents  ran  high  in  many  places :  in 
Worcester  the  populace  rose,  and  put  to  death  two  of  the 
collectors.     The  king,  enraged   at  this  opposition,  swore 
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C(kAP.  vengeance  against  the  city,  and  ordered  three  noblemen, 
^^  Godwin,  duke  of  Wessf x,  Siward,  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  to  .execute  his 
menaces  with  the  utmost  rigour.  They  were  obliged  to 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by 
their  soldiers ;  but  they  saved  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants^ 
whom  they  confined  in  a  small  island  of  the  Severn,  called 
Bevery,  till  by  their  intercession,  they  were  able  to  ap- 
pease the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  supplicants. 

This  violent  government  was  of  short  duratioa. 
Hardicanute  died  in  two  years  after  his  accession,  at  the 
nuptials  of  a  Danish  lord,  which  he  had  honoured  with 
his  presence.  His  usual  habits  of  intemperance  were  so 
well  known,  that,  notwithstanding  his  robust  constitution, 
his  sudden  death  gave  as  little  surprise  as  it  did  sorrow  to 
his  subjects. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

^  flHi.  THE  English,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  saw  a 

favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and 
for  shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke,  under  which  they  had  so 
long  laboured.  Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  the  eldest  son 
of  Canute,  was  absent;  and  as  the  two  last  kings  had 
died  without  issue,  none  of  that  race  presented  himself, 
nor  any  whom  the  Danes  could  support  as  successor  to 
the  throne.  Prince  Edward  was  fortunately  at  court  on 
his  brother's  demise;  and  though  the  descendants  of 
Edmond  Ironside  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon  family^ 
yet  their  absence  in  so  remote  a  country  as  Hungary, 
appeared  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  exclusion  to  a  people 
like  the  English,  so  little  accustomed  to  observe  a  regular 
order  in  the  succession  of  their  monarchs.  All  delays 
might  be  dangerous ;  and  the  present  occasion  must  has- 
tily be  embraced ;  while  the  Danes,  without  concert,  with- 
•-out  a  leader,  astonished  at  the  present  incident,  and 
anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  durst  not  oppose 
-the  united  voice,  of  the  nation. 

But  this  conctirrence  of  circumstances  in  favour  g£ 
Edward,  Might  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  his  succes- 
sion Ueen  opposed  by  Godwin,  whose  power,  allianceS| 
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mocl  abilities  gave  him  a  great  influence  at  all  times^  es«  CHAP, 
pecially  amidst  those  sudden  opportunities  which  always 
attend  a  revolution  of  government^  and  which,  either 
seized  or  neglected,  commonly  prove  decisive*  There 
were  opposite  reasons  which  divided  men's  hopes  and 
fears  with  regard  to  Godwin's  conduct.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  credit  of  that  nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  WesseX) 
which  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  English :  it  was 
therefore  presumed  that  he  would  second  the  wishes  of 
that  people  in  restoring  the  Saxon  line,  and  in  humbling 
the  Danes,  from  whom  he,  as  well  as  they,  had  reason 
to  dread,  as  they  had  already  felt,  the  most  grievous 
oppressions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  subsisted  a  de- 
clared animosity  between  Edward  and  Godwin,  on  ac- 
count of  Alfred's  murder,  oft  which  the  latter  had  publicly 
been  accused  by  the*  prince,  and  which  he  might  believe 
so  deep  an  ofienee  as  could  never,  on  account  of  any 
subsequent  merits,  be  sincerely  pardoned.  *  But  their 
common  friends  here  interposed;  and  representing  the 
necessity  of  their  good  correspondence,  obliged  them  to 
lay  aside  all  jealousy  and  rancour,  and  concur  in  restoring 
liberty  to  their  native  country.  Godwin  only  stipulated 
that  Edward,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincere  reconciliation^ 
should  promise  to  marry  his  daughter  Editha;  and  having 
fortified  himself  by  this  alliance,  he  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Gillihgham,  and  prepared  every  measure  for 
securing  the  succession  to  Edward.  The  English  were 
unanimous  and  zealous  in  their  resolutions;  the  Danes 
were  divided  and  dispirited:  Any  small  opposition  which 
appeared  in  this  assembly  was  brow^beaten  and  sup- 
pressed; and  Edward  was  crowned  king,  with  every 
demonstration  of  duty  and  aifection. 

The  triumph  of  the  English,  upon  this  signal  and  de- 
cisive advantage,  was  at  first  attended  with  some  insult 
and  violence  ag£unst  the  Danes,  but  the  king,  by  the  mild^ 
ness  of  his  character,  soon  reconciled  the  latter  to  hk  ad-  * 
ministration,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  Qationa 
gradually  disappeared.  The  Danes  were  interspersed, 
with  the  English  in  most  of  the  provinces ;  they  spokc^ 
nearly  the  same  language;  they  diiFered  litde  in  their 
manners  and  laws;  domestic , dissensions  in  D6nmar)c 
Vot.  i.  T  *  •      ^ 
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CHAP,    prevented,  for  some  years,  any  powerful  invasion  frbai 
^^^        thence,  which  i(iight  awaken  past  animosities;  and  as  the 
Normap  conquest,  which  ensued  soon  after,  reduced  both 
nations  to  equal  subjection,  there  is  no  farther  mention  in 
history  of  any  difference  between  them.     The  joy,  how- 
ever, of  their  present  delivertoce  noade  such  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  English,  that  they  instituted  an  an- 
nual festival  for  celebrating  that  great  event ;  and  it  was 
observed  in  some  counties  even  to  the  time  of  Spellman.^ 
The  popularity  which  Edward  enjoyed  on  his  acces- 
sion, was  not  destroyed  by  the  first  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration,  his  resuming  all   the   grants  of  his    immediate 
predecessors ;   an  attempt  which  is  commonly  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.     The  poverty  of 
the  crown  convinced  the  nation  that  this  act  of  violence 
was  become  absolutely  necessaiy;  an^  as  the   loss  feU 
chiefly  on  the  Danes,  who  had  obtair.d  large  grants  from 
the  late  kings,  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  ser- 
vices in  subduing  the  kingdom,  the  English  were  rather 
pleased  to  see  them  reduced  to  their  primitive  poverty. 
The  king's  severity  also  towards  his  mother,  the  queen- 
dowager,  though  exposed  to  some  more  censure,  met  not 
with  very  general  disapprobation.     He  had  hitherto  lived 
on  indifferent  terms  with  that  princess ;  he  accused  her  of 
neglecting  him  and  his  brother  during  their  adverse  for- 
tune :^  He  remarked,  that  as  the  superior  qualities  of  Ca- 
nute,  and  his   better  treatment   of  her,  had   made  her 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  Ethelred,  she  also 
gave  the  preference  to  her  children  of  the  second  bed, 
and  always  regarded  Hardicanute  as  her  favourite.     The 
same  reasons  had  probably  made  her  unpopular  in  England ; 
and  though  her  benefactions  to  the  monks  obtained  her  the 
favour  of  that  order,  the  nation  was  not,  in  general,  dis- 
pleased to  see  her  stripped  by  Edward  of  immense  trea- 
sures which  she  had  amassed.     He  confined  her,  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  a  monastery  at  Winchester  ; 
but   carried  his   rigour  against  her  no   farther.       The 
stories  of  his  accusing  her  of  a  participation  in  her  son 
Alfred's  murder,  and  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with 

u  Spell.  Gloi»v79  in  verbo  Bocday.  w  Anglia  Sacra,  vgj.  i.  p.  33f  .' 
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iJie  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  also  of  heir  justifying  hfer-    CHAP, 
self  by  treading  barefoot,  without  receiving  any  hurt,  over 
nine  burning  plough-shares,  were  the  inventions  of  the 
monkish  historians,  and  were  propagated  and   believed 
from  the  silly  wonder  of  posterity.* 

The  English  flattered  themselves  that,  bv  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward,  they  were  delivered  for  ever  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners;  but  they  soon  found  that  this 
evil  itas  not  yet  entirely  removed.  The  king  had  been 
educated  in  Normandy ;  and  had  contraj^ted  many  inti- 
macies with  the  natives  of  that  country,  as  well  as  an 
affection  for  their  manners.^  The  court  of  England  was 
soon  filled  with  Normans,  who,  being  distinguished  both 
by  the  favour  of  Edward,  and  by  a  degree  of  cultivation 
superior  to  that  which  was  attained  by  the  English  in 
those  ages,  soon  rendered  their  language,  customs,  and 
laws,  fashionable  in  the  kingdom.  The  study  of  the 
French  tongue  became  general  among  the  people.  The 
courtiers  affected  to  imitate  that  natioil  iti  their  dress, 
equipage,  and  entertainments:  Even  the  lawyers  em- 
ployed a  foreign  language  in  their  deeds  and  papers.* 
But  above  all,  the  church  felt  the  influence  and  dominion 
of  those  strangers :  Ulf  and  William,  two  Normans,  who 
had  formerly  been  the  king's  chaplains,  were  created 
bishops  of  Dorchester  and  London.  Robert,  a  Norman 
also,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,*  and  always 
enjoyed  the  highest  favour  of  his  master,  of  which  his 
abilities  rendered  him  not  unworthy.  And  though  the 
king's  prudence,  or  his  want  of  authority,  made  him  con- 
fer almost  all  the  civil  and  military  employments  on  the 
natives,  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  fell  often  to  the 
share  of  the  Normans,  and  as  the  latter  possessed  Ed- 
ward's confidence,  they  had  secretly  a  great  influence  dh 
public  affairs,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English, 
particularly  of  earl  Godwin.*" 

This  powerful  nobleman,  besides  being  duke  or  earl 
of  Wessex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  annexed 
to  his  government.  His  eldest  son,  Sweyn,  possessed 
the  same  authority  in  the   counties  of  Oxford,   Berks, 

X  Higden,  p.  977.        y  Ingulf,  p.  62.        z  Ibid.        »  Chron.  Sax.  p.  161. 
b  W.  Malm.  p.  80. 
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€HAP.    Glocester,  and  Hereford :  And  Harold,  his  second  smi^ 
was  duke  of  East-Anglia,  and  at  the  same  time  gover** 


nor  of  Essex.  The  great  authority  of  this  family  was 
supported  by  immense  possessions  and  powerful  alliances ; 
and  the  abilities,  as  well  as  ambition,  of  Godwin  himself 
contributed  to  render  it  still  more  dangerous.  A  prince 
of  greater  capacity  and  vigour  than  Edward  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  un- 
der such  circumstances ;  and  as  the  haughty  temper  of 
Godwin  made  him  often  forget  the  respect  due  to  his 
prince,  Edward's  animosity  against  him  was  grounded 
on  personal  as  well  as  political  considerations,  on  recent 
as  well  as  more  ancient  injuries*  The  king,  in  pursuance 
of  his  engagements,  had  indeed  married  Editha,  the 
daughter  of  Godwin;^  but  this  alliance  became  a  fresh 
source  of  enmity  between  them.  Edward's  hatred  of  the 
father  was  transferred  to  that  princess;  and  Editha, 
though  possessed  of  many  amiable  accomplishments, 
could  never  acquire  the  confidence  and  affection  of  her 
husband.  It  is  even  pretended  that,  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  he  abstained  from  all  commerce  of 
love  with  her ;  and  such  was  the  absurd  admiration  paid 
)i04l.  to  an  inviolable  chastity  during  those  ages,  that  his  con^ 
duct  in  this  particular  is  highly  celebrated  by  the  monkish 
historians,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring  the 
title  of  saint  and  confessor.^ 

The  most  popular  pretence  on  which  Godwin  could 
ground  his  disaffection  to  the  king  and  his  administration, 
was  to  complain  of  the  influence  of  the  Normans  in  the 
government;  and  a  declared  opposition  had  thence  arisen 
between  him  and  these  favourites.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  animosity  broke  into  action,  Eustace,  count  of  Bo- 
logne,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  passed  by  Doyer 
in  his  return:  One  of  his  train,  being  refused  entrance  to 
a  lodfjfig  which  had  been  assigned  him,  attempted  to  make 
his  way  by  force,  and  in  the  contest  he  wounded  the 
waster  jof  the  bouse.  The  inhabitants  revenged  this  insult 
by  the  d^ath  of  t)ie  stranger ;  the  count  and  his  train  took 

a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  157.  b  W.  Malm.  p.  80.  Hidden,  p.  277.  Abbas  Ricval 
j».  366.  377.  Matth.  West  p.  231,  Chroi^  Thorn,  Wyke%  p,  21.  Anglia  Saerm 
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flotts,  and  murdered  die  wounded  townsman ;  a  tumnh  CHKe. 
ensued;  near  twenty  persons  were  killed  on  each  side; 
and  Eustace,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  obliged 
to  save  his  life  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
He  hurried  immediately  to  court,  and  complained  of  the 
asage  he  had  met  with :  The  king  entered  zealously  into 
the  quarrel,  and  was  highly  displeased  that  a  stranger  of 
such  distinction,  whom  he  had  invited  over  to  his  court, 
should,  without  any  just  cause,  as  he  believed,  have  felt 
so  sensibly  the  insolence  and  animosity  of  his  people. 
He  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose  government  Dover 
lay,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to  punish  the 
inhabitants  for  the  crime  :  But  Godwin,  who  desired 
rather  to  encourage  than  repress  the  popular  discontents 
^^^tunst  foreigners,  refused  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  riot  on  the  count  of  Bo- 
logne,  and  his  retinue/  Edward,  touched  in  so  sensible  a 
point,  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  the  royal  authority ; 
and  he  threatened  Godwin,  if  he  persisted  in  his  diso* 
bedience,  to  make  him  feel  the  utmost  effects  of  his 
resentment. 

Thb  earl,  perceiving  a  rupture  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
pleased  to  embark  in  a  cause  where  it  was  likely  he 
should  be  supported  by  his  countrymen,  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  own  defence,  or  rather  for  an  attack  on  Ed- 
ward* Under  pretence  of  repressing  some  disorders  on 
the  Welsh  frontier,  he  secretly  assembled  a  great  army, 
and  was  approaching  the  king,  who  resided,  without  any 
military  force,  and  without  suspicion,  at  Glocesten^ 
Edward  applied  for  protection  to  Siward,  duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  two  powerful 
noblemen,  whose  jealousy  of  Godwin's  greattoss,  as  well 
'as  their  duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  them  to  defend  the 
king  in  this  extremity.  They  hastened  to  him  with  such 
of  their  followers  as  they  could  assemble  on  a  oudden ; 
and  finding  the  danger  much  greater  than  they  had  at 
first  apprehended,  they  issued  orders  for  mustering  all  the 
forces  within  their  respective  governments,  and  for  march- 
ing them  without  delay  to  the  defence  of  the  king's  person 

e  Chron.  Sax.  p.  163.    W.  Malm.  p.  SI.     Higden.  p.  279.     d  Chron.  Sax.  p. 
163.    W.  Malm.  p.  81. 
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CHAP,    and  authority*    Edward,  meanwhXe,  endeavoured  to  gam 
time  by  negociation ;  while  (Godwin,  who  thou^it  the  king 


entirely  in  his  power,  and  who  was  willing  to  save  appear* 
atices,  fell  into  the  snare ;  and  not  sensible  that  he  ought 
to  have  no  farther  reserve  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far, 
he  lost  the  favourable  opportunity  of  rendering  himself 
master  of  the  government. 

The  English^  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of  £d« 
ward's  vigour  and  capacity,  bore  him  great  affection  on 
account  of  his  humanity,  justice,  and  piety,  as  well  as  the 
long  race  of  their  native  kings  from  whom  he  was  des- 
cended ;  and  they  hastened  from  all  quarters  to  defend 
him  from  the  present  danger.  His  army  was  now  so 
considerable,  that  he  ventured  to  take  the  field ;  and  march- 
ing to  London,  he  summoned  a  great  council  to  judge  of 
the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  sons.  These  noblemen 
pretended  at  first  that  they  were  lurilling  to  stax^  their 
trial ;  but  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  their  ad-* 
herents  persist  in  rebellion,  they  offered  to  come  to 
London,  provided  they  might  receive  hostages  for  their 
safety :  This  proposal  being .  rejected,  they  were  obliged 
to  disband  the  remains  of  their  forces,  and  have  recourse 
to  flight.  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  gave  protection  to 
Godwin  and  his  three  sons,  Gurth,  Sweyn,  and  Tosti; 
the  latter  of  whom  had  married  the  daughter  of  that 
prince }  Harold  and  Leofwin,  two  other  of  his  sons,  took 
shelter  in  Ireland.  The  estates  of  thie  father  and  sons 
w«*e  confiscated:  Their  .govennnents  were  given  to 
others:  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in  a  monastery  at 
Warewel:  And  the  greatness  of  this  family,  once  so 
formidable^  seemed  now  to  be  totally  supplanted  and 
overthrowni^ 

But  Godwin  had  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm  a 
basis,  and  he  was  too  strongly  supported  by  alliances, 
bodi  foreign  and  domestic,  not  to  occasion  farther  dis- 
^rbanc%s,  and  make  new  efforts  for  his  re-establishment. 
1052.  The  darl  bf  Flanders  permitted  him  to  p<!rchase  and  hil*e 
ships  within  his  harbours ;  and  Godwin,  having  manned 
lifcm  with  his  followers,  and  with  freebooters  of  all  na- 
tions, put  to  sea,  and  attempted  to  make  a  descent  at 
Sandwich.     The  king,  informed  of  his  preparations,  had 
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^(lipped  a  considerable  fleet  much .  superior  to  th^t  of  ch.¥P. 
the  enemy;  and  the  earl  hastily,  before  their  asppevt^  ™' 
ance,  made  his  retreat  into  the  Flemish  harbours.^  The 
£ngUsh  court,  allured  by  the  present  security,  and  destin 
tute  of  all  vigorous  counsels,  allowed  the  seamen  to  dis- 
band, and  the  fleet  to  go  to  decay,^  while  Godwin,  ex** 
pecting  this  event,  kept  his  men  in  readiness  for  action. 
He  put  to  sea  immediately,  and  sailed  to  the  Isle  o^ 
Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by  Harold,  with  a  squadron 
which  that  nobleman  had  collected  in  Ireland*  He  waa 
now  master  of  the  sea ;  and  entering  every  harbour  in  the 
southern  coast,  he  seized  all  the  ships/  and  summoned 
his  followers  in  those  counties,  which  had  so  long  been 
subject  to  his  government,  to  assist  him  in  procuring  jus- 
tice to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country,  against  the 
tyranny  of  foreigners*  Re-inforced  by  great  numbers 
from  all  quarters,  he  entered  the  Thames  ;  and  appearing 
before  London,  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  The 
king  alone  seemed  resolute  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity ;  hut  the  interposition  of  the  English  nobility, 
many  of  whom  favoured  Godwin's  pretensions,  made  £d-> 
ward  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  the  feigned 
humility  of  the  earl,  who  disclaimed  all  intentions  of  oi* 
feripg  violence  to  his  sovereign,  and  desired  only  to  jus- 
tify himself  by  a  fair  and  open  trial,  paved  the  way  for 
his  more  easy  admission.  It  was  stipulated,  that  he 
should  give  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  the 
primate  and  -all  die  foreigners  should  be  banished :  By 
this  treaty^  the  present  danger  of  a  civil  war  was  obvi* 
ated,  but  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  considerably 
impaired,  or  rather  entirely  annihilated.  Edward,  sen- 
sible that  he  had  not  power  sufficient  to  secuf»  Godwin's 
hostages  in  England,  sent  them  over  t9  his  kinsman,  the 
young  duke  of  Normandy. 

Godwin^  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  wMe 
he  was  sitting  at  table  with  the  king,  prevented  him  from 
farther  establishing  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  from  reducing  Edward  to  still  greater  subjection.^!' 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Wessex,  Sussex, 

e  Sim.  Dun.  186.        f  CJiyoa.  Sw,  p.  16$.        g  Ibid.        *  Sec  ^ote  [B]  at 
the  end  of  the  Tolame. 
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CHAP.    ILtnty  and  Essex,  and  in  the  office  of  steward  of  the 
household,  a  place  of  gteat  power,  by  his  son  Harold, 


who  was  actuated  by  an  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his 
father,  and  was  superior  to  him  in  address,  in  insinua- 
tion, and  in  virtue.  By  a  modest  and  gentle  demeanor, 
he  acquired  the  good-will  of  Edward ;  at  least  softened 
that  hatred  which  the  prince  had  so  long  borne  hi^ 
family:^  and  gaining  every  day  new  partisans  by  his 
bounty  and  affability,  he  proceeded  in  a  more  silent,  and 
therefore  a  more  dangerous  manner,  to  the  increase  of 
his  authority*  The  king  who  had  not  sufficient  vigour 
directly  to  oppose  his  progress,  knew  of  no  other  expe-^ 
dient  than  that  hazardous  one,  of  raising  him  a  rival  in 
the  family  of  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  whose  son  Algar 
was  invested  with  the  gov«:iiment  of  East-Anglia,  which« 
before  the  banishment  of  Harold,  had  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter nobleman.  But  this  policy,  of  balancing  opposite 
parties,  required  a  more  steady  hand  to  manage  it  than 
that  of  Edward,,and  naturally  produced  faction,  and  ev«n 
civil  broils,  among  nobles  of  such  mighty  and  independent 
authority.  Algar  was  soon  after  expelled  his  government 
by  the  intrigues  and  power  of  Harold ;  but  being  protected 
by  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter, as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  father  Leofric,  he- 
obliged  Harold  to  submit  to  an  accommodation,  and  was 
reinstated  in  the  government  of  East-Anglia.  This  peace 
was  not  of  long  duration :  Harold,  taking  advantage  of 
Leofric's  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  expelled 
Algar  anew,  and  banished  him  the  kingdom :  And  though 
that  nobleman  made  a  fresh  irruption  into  East-Anglia 
with  an  army  of  Norwegians,  and  over-ran  the  country^ 
his  death  -^on  freed  Harold  from  the  pretensions  of  S9 
dangerous  a  rivak  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Algar,^ 
was  indeed  advanced  to  the  government  of  Mercia ;  but 
the  balance  which  the  king  desired  to  establish  between 
those  potent  families,  was  wholly  lost,  and  the  influence 
^.  of  Harold  greatly  preponderated.  ^ 

105^;.  The  death  of  Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland,  made 

the  way  still  more  open  to  the  ambition  of  that  noblemen^ 

• 
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Slward,  besides  his  other  merits,  hAd  acquired  honour  to  (MKV. 
England,  by  his  successful  conduct  in  the  only  foreign 
enterprise  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Edward.  Dun- 
^  can,  king  of  Scotland,  was  a  prince  of  a  gentle  disposition^-' 
but  possessed  not  the  genius  requisite  for  governing  a  Coun- 
try so  turbulent,  and  so  much  infested  by  the  intrigues  and 
ahimosities  of  the  great.  Macbeth,  a  powerful  nobleman, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  not  content  with  curbing 
the  king's  authority,  carried  still  farther  his  pestilent  am- 
bition :  He  put  his  sovereign  to  death ;  chased  Malcolm 
Kenmore,  his  son  and  heir,  into  England ;  and  usurped 
the  crown.  Siward,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Dun- 
can, embraced,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  protection  of  this 
distressed  family :  He  marched  an  army  into  Scotland ; 
and  having  defeated  and  killled  Macbeth  in  battle,  he  res* 
tored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.^  This  serv 
vice,  added  to  his  former  connexions  with  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  brought  a  great  accession  to  the  authority  of 
SRvard  in  the  north ;  but  as  he  had  lost  his  eldest  son, 
Osbeme,  in  the  action  with  Macbeth,  it  proved  in  the 
i^sue  fatal  to  his  family.  His  second  son,  Walthoef,  ap- 
peared, on  his  father's  death,  too  young  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Northumberland  5  and  Harold's 
influence  obtained  that  dukedom  for  his  own  brother 
Tosti. 

There  are  two  circumstances  related  of  Siward, 
which  discover  his  high  sense  of  honour,  and  his  martial 
disposition.  When  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his 
son  Osbeme's  death,  he  was  inconsolable,  till  he  heard 
that  the  wound  was  received  in  the  breast^  and  that  he 
had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  action.  Whea 
he  found  his  own  death  approaching,  he  ordeared  his  ser- 
vants to  clothe  him  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  and 
sitting  erect  on  the  couch,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  de- 
clared that  in  that  posture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  war* 
rior,  he  would  patiently  await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  riow  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities, 
fek  himself  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life ;  and  having 
no  issue  himself,  began  to  think  of  appointing  a  successor 
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CHAP,    to  the  ktiigdom.     He  sent  a  deputation  to  Hungary,  10 
invite  over  his  nephew,  £dward,  son  of  his  elder  brother, 
and  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.     That 
prince,  whose  succession  to  the  crown  would  have  been 
easy  and  undisputed,  canve  to  England  with  his  children^ 
Edgar,  surnamed  Atheling,  Margaret  and  Christina  ;  but 
his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
threw  the  king  into  new  difficulties*     He  saw,  that  the 
great  power  and  ambition  of  Harold  had  tempted  him  to 
think  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne  on  the   first 
vacancy,  and  that  Edgar,  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  was  ven^  unfit  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
so    popular    and    enterprising   a   rival.     The    animosity 
which   he   had  long  borne  to  earl  Godwin,  made   him 
averse  to  the  succession  of  his  son ;  and  he  could  not, 
without  extreme  reluctance,  think  of  an  increase  of  gran- 
deur to  a  family  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  royal 
authority,   and  which,  by  the  murder  of  Alfred,  his  bro- 
ther, had  contributed  so  much  to  the  weakening  of  the 
Saxon  line.     In  this  uncertainty,  he  secretly  cast  his  eye 
towards  his  kinsman,  William,  duke  of  Norniandy,  as  the 
only  person  whose  power,  and  reputation,  and  capacity, 
pould  support  any  destination  which  he  might  make  in  his 
favour,  to  the  exclusion  of  Harold  and  his  family*^ 

This  famous  prince  was  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  Fa- 
laise,^  and  was  very  early  established  in  that  grandeur 
from  which  his  birth  seemed  to  have  set  him  at  so  great 
a  distance.  While  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  his 
father  had  resolved  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  a  fashionable  act  of  devotion,  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  was 
attended  with  more  difficulty  and  danger,  and  carried 
those  religious  adventurers  to  the  first  sources  of  Chris- 
tianity, appeared  to  them  more  meritorious.  Before  bis 
departure,  he  assembled  the  states  of  the  dutchy;  and 
informing  them  of  his  design,  he  engaged  them  to  swear 
allegiance  to  his  natural  son,  William,  whom,  as  he  had 
no  legitimate  issue,  he  intended,  in  case  he  should  die  In 
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the  pilgrimage,  to  leave  successor  to  his  dominions.*  As  CHAP, 
he  was  a  prudent  prince,  he  could  not  but  foresee  the 
great  inconveniencieg  which  must  attend  this  journey, 
and  this  settlement  of  his  succession ;  arising  from  the 
turbulency  of  the  great,  the  claims  of  other  branches 
of  the  ducal  family,  and  the  power  of  the  French  mo- . 
narch  \  but  all  these  considerations  were  surmounted  by 
the  prevailing  zeal  for  pilgrimages  ;"*  and  probably  the 
more  important  they  were,  the  more  would  Rpbert  exult 
in  sacrificing  them  to  what  he  imagined  to  be  his  religious 
duty. 

This  prince,  as  he  had  apprehended,  died  in  his  pil- 
grimage ;  and  the  minority  of  his  son  was  attended  with 
all  those  disorders  which  were  almost  unavoidable  in  that 
situation.  The  licentious  nobles,  freed  from  the  awe  of 
sovereign  authority,  broke  out  into  personal  animosities 
against  each  other,  and  niade  the  whole  country  a  scene 
of  war  and  devastation."  Roger,  count  of  Toni,  and 
Alairt,  count,  of  Brita^y,  advanced  claims  to  the  dominion 
of  the  state ;  and  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  thought  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  reducing  the  power  of  a  vassal, 
who  had  originally  acquired  his  settlement  in  so  violent 
and  invidious  a  manner,  and  who  had  long  appeared  for- 
midable to  his  sovereign.**  The  regency  established  by 
Robert  encountered  great  difficulties  in  supporting  the 
government  under  this  complication  of  dangers ;  and  the 
young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found  himself 
reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the  great  qualities 
which  he  soon  displayed  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet, 
gave  eocouragement  to  his  friends,  and  struck  a  terror 
into  his  enemies. .  He  opposed  himself  on  all  sides  against 
his  rebellious  subjects,  arid  against  foreign  invaders ;  and 
by  his  valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every  action.  He 
obliged  the  French  king  to  grant  him  peace  on  reasonable 
terms ;  he  expelled  all  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty ; 
and  he  reduced  his  turbulent  barons  to  pay  submission 
to  his  authority,  and  to  suspend  their  mutual  animosities. 
The  natural  severity  of  his  temper  appeared  in  a  rigorous 
administration  of  justice;  and  having  found  the  happy 
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CHAP,  eilbcts  of  this  plan  of  government,  without  which  the 
laws  in  those  ages  became  totally  impotent^  he  regarded 
it  as  a  fixed  maxim,  that  an  inflexible  conduct  was  the  first 
duty  of  a  sovereign.  * 

The  tranquillity  Which  he  had  established  in  his  do- 
minions, had  given  William  leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
king  of  England  during  the  time  of  Godwin's  banishment ; 
and  he  was  received   in   a  manner  suitable  to  the  great 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  relation  by  vdtich 
he  was  connected  with  Edward,  and  to  the  obligations 
which  that  prince  owed  to  his  family.**     On  the  return  of 
Godwin,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Norman  favourites,  Ro- 
bert, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had,  before  his  departure, 
persuaded  Edward  to  think  of  adopting.AVilliam  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  a  counsel  which  was  favoured  by  the  king's  aver- 
sion to  Godwin,  his  prepossessions  for  the  Normans,  and 
his  esteem  of  the  duke.     That  prelate,  therefore,  received 
a  commission  to  inform  William  of  the  king's  intentions 
in  his  favour ;  and  he  was  the  first  person  that  opened  the 
mind  of  the  prince  to  entertain   those  ambitious  hopes.' 
But  Edward,  irresolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpose,  finding 
that  the  English  would  more  easily  acquiesce  in  the  resto- 
ration *of  the  Saxon  line,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  invited 
his  brother's  descendants  from  Hungary,  with  a  view  of 
having  them  recognized  heirs  to  the  crown.     The  death 
of  his   nephew,  and  the   inexperience  and  unpromising 
qualities  of  young  Edgar,  made  him  resume  his  former 
intentions  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  though 
his   aversion  to  hazardous  enterprises   enga^d  hi«i  to 
postpone  the  execution,  and  even  to  keep  his  purpose 
secret  from  all  his  ministers. 

Harold,  meanwhile,  proceeded  after  a  more  open 
Vnanner,  in  increasing  his  popularity,  in  establishing  his 
power,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  advancement  on 
the  first  vacancy;  an  event  which,  from  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  the  king,  appeared  not  very  distant.  But 
there  was  still  an  obstacle,  which  it  was  requisite  for  him 
previously  to  overcome*  Earl  Godwin,  when  restored  to 
liis  power  and  fortune,  had  given  hostages  for  his  good 
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kehavkmr ;  aad  amo&g  tfie  rest,  one  sou  zod  one  grand-  CHAP, 
son,  whom  Edward,  for  greater  security,  as  has  been 
rdated,.  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy*  Harold,  though  not  aware  of  the  duke's 
being  his  competitor,  was  uneasy  that  such  near  relations 
should  be  detained  prisoners  in  a  foreign  country ;  and 
he  was  afraid  lest  William  should,  in  favoiy  of  Edgar, 
retain  these  pledges  as  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  any 
•other  pretender*  He  represented,  therefore,  to  the  king, 
his  unfeigned  submission  to  royal  authority,  his  steady 
duty  to  his  prince,  and  the  litde  necessity  there  was,  after 
such  a  uniform  trial  of  his  obedience,  to  detain  any  longed 
those  hostages  who  had  been  required  on  the  first  com-r 
posing  of  civil  discords.  By  these  topics,  enforced  by 
his  great  power,  he  extorted  the  king's  consent  to  release 
them ;  and  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  immediately 
proceeded,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  on  his  journey  to 
Normandy.  A  tempest  drove  him  on  the  territory  of 
Guy,  count  of  Ponthieu,  who,  being  informed  of  his 
quality,  immediately  detained  him  prisoner,  and  de- 
manded an  exorbitant  sum  for  his  rsmsom*  Harold  found 
means  to  convey  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy ;  and  represented,  that  while  he  was  pro* 
ceeding  to  his  court,  in  execution  of  a  commission  from 
the  king  of  England,  he  had  met  with  this  harsh  treat* 
ment  from  the  mercenary  disposition  of  the  count  of 
Ponthieu. 

William  was  immediately  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  die  incident.  He  foresaw,  that  if  he  could  once 
gain  Harold,  either  by  favours  or  menaces,  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  England  would  be  open,  and  Edward  would 
meet  with  no  farther  obstacle  in  executing  the  favourable 
intentions  which  he  had  entertained  in  his  behalf.  He 
sc^nt,  therefore,  a  messenger  to  Guy,  in  order  to  demand 
the  liberty  of  his  prisoner ;  and  that  nobleman,  not  d^ing 
to  refuse  so  great  a  prince,  put  Harold  into  the  h^nds  of 
the  Norman,  who  conducted  him  to  Roiien.  William 
received  him  widi  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
friendship ;  and  after  showing  himself  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  in  delivering  up  th^  hostages,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  him  the  great  secret  of 
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CHAP,  his  pretensions  to  the  crdivn  of  England,  and  of  the  wiH 
L  .  whicfi  Edward  intended  to  make  in  his  favour.  He  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  Harold  in  perfecting  that  design ; 
he  made  professions,  of  the  utmost  gratitude  in  return  for 
so  great  an  obligation;  he  promised  that  the  present 
grandeur  of  Harold's  family,  which  supported  itself  with 
difficulty  under  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Edward,  should 
receive  new  increase  from  a  successor,  who  would  be  so 
greatly  beholden  to  him  for  his  advancement.  Harold 
was  surprised  at  this  declaration  of  the  duke.;  but  being 
sensible  that  he  should  never  recover  his  own  liberty, 
much  less  that  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  if  he  refused 
the  demand,  he  feigned  a  compliance  with  William,  re- 
nounced all  hopes  of  the  crown  for  himself,  and  professed 
his  sincere  intention  of  supporting  the  will  of  Edward, 
and  seconding  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
William,  to  bind  him  faster  to  his  interests,  besides  oflFer- 
ing  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  required  him 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promises ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  oath  more  obligatory,  he  employed  an 
artifice  well  suited  to  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  ^age.  -He  secretly  conveyed  under  the  altar,  on  which 
Harold  agreed  to  swear,  the  reliques  of  some  of  the  roost 
reverend  martyrs ;  and  when  Harold  had  taken  the  oath, 
'  he  shewed  him  the  reliques,  and  admonished  him  to  ob- 
serve religiously  ai\  engagement  which  had  been  ratified 
by  so  tremendous  a  sanction.''  The  English  nobleman 
was  astonished  ;  but  dissembling  his  concern,  he  renewed 
the  same  professions,  and  was  dismissed  with  all  the 
marks  of  mutual  confidence  by  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

When  Harold  found  himself  at  liberty,  his  ambition 
suggested  casuistry  sufficient  to  justify  to  him  the  viola- 
tion of  an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
fear,  and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  be  attended  with  the 
subjection  of  his  native  country  to  a  foreign  power.  He 
continued  still  to  practise  every  art  of  popularity;  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  partisans ;  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  English  to  the  idea  of  his  succession ;  to 
revive  their  hatred  of  the  Normans ;  and,  by  an  osten*^ 
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tation  of  his  power  aad  influence,  to  deter  the  timorous  chap. 
£dward  from  executing  his  intended  destination  in  favour 
of  William.  Fortune,  about  this  time,  threw  two  inci- 
dents in  his  way,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  acquire 
^general  favour,  and  to  increase  the  character  which  he 
had  already  attained,  of  virtue  and  abilities* 

The  Welsh,  though  a  less  formidable  eftiemy  than  the 
Panes,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  infest  the  western 
borders ;  and  after  committing  spoil  on  the  low  countries, 
they  usually  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  their  mountains, 
where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  pursuit  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  ready  to  seize  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  their  depredations*  Griffith,  the  reign- 
iag  ptince,  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  those 
incursions ;  and  his  name  had  become  so  terrible  to  the 
English,  that  Harold  found  he  could  do  nothing  more 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  more  honourable  for  himself 
than  the  suppressing  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He 
formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  Wales ;  and 
having  prepared  some  light-armed  foot  to  pursue  the 
motives  into  their  fastnesses,  some  cavalry  to  scour  the 
open  country,  and  a  squadron  of  ships  to  attack  the  sea- 
eoast,  he  employed  at  once  all  these  forces  against  the 
Welsh,  prosecuted  his  advantages  with  vigour,  made  no 
intermission  in  his  assaults,  and  at  last  reduced  the  enemy 
to  such  distress,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  des-^ 
truction,  they  ^ade  a  sacrifice  of  their  prince^  whose 
head  they  cut  off,  apd  sent  to  Harold;  and  they  were 
content  to  receive  as  their  sovereigns,  two  Welsh  noble- 
men appointed  by  Edward  to  rule  over  them.  The  other 
incident  was  no  less  honourable  to  Harold. 

TosTi,  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been  created 
duke  of  Northumberland,  being  of  a  violent  tyrannical 
temper,  had  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  rebellion,  and  chrusbed  him  from  his 
government.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  two  brQthers,  who  pos- 
sessed great  power  in  those  parts,  and  who  were  grand- 
sons of  the  great  duke  Leofric,  concurred  in  the  msurreQ^ 
tion ;  and  the  former,  being  elected  duke,  advanced  with 
^n  army  to  oppose  Harold,  who  Was  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  rediice  and  chastise  the  Northvkmbri^i^^ 
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CUAP«.  Before  the  armies  came  to  action.  Morcar,  well  ae* 
quainted  with  the  generous  disposition  of  the  English 
commander,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  own  conduct.  He 
represented  to  Harold,  that  Tosti  had  behaved  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  station  to  which  he  was  advanced,  and 
no  one,  not  even  a  brother,  could  support  such  tyranny 
without  participating,  in  some  degree,  of  the  infamy  at- 
tending it ;  that  the  Northumbrians,  accustomed  to  a  lega^ 
administration,  and  regarding  it  as  their  birth-right,  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  king,  but  required  a  governor 
who  would  pay  regard  to  their  rights  and  privileges ;  that 
they  had  been  taught  by  their  ancestors,  that  death  was 
preferable  to  servitude,  and  had  taken  the  field,  deter- 
mined to  perish  rather  than  suffer  a  renewal  of  those 
indignities  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  exposed ;  and 
they  trusted  that  Harold,  on  reflection,  would  not  defend 
in  another  that  violent  conduct,  from  which  he  himself,  in 
his  own  government,  had  always  kept  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. This  vigorous  remonstrance  was  accompanied 
with  such  a  detail  of  facts,  so  well  supported,  that  Harold 
found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  brother's  cause ;  and  re- 
turning to  Edward,  he  persuaded  him  to  pardon  the 
Northumbrians,  and  to  confirm  Morcar  in  the  govem«* 
ment*  He  even  married  the  sister  of  that  nobleman;*^ 
and  by  his  interest,  procured  Edwin,  the  younger  brother, 
to  be  elected  into  the  government  of  Mercia.  Tosti  in  a 
rage  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  shelter  in  Flanders 
with  earl  Baldwin,  his  father-in-law. 

By  this  marriage  Harold  broke  all  measures  with  the 
duke  of  Normandy ;  and  William  clearly  perceived  that 
he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  oaths  and  promises  which 
he  had  extorted  from  him.  He  the  English  nobleman 
was  now  in  such  a  situation,  that  he  deemed  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  dissemble.  He  had,  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  Northumbrians,  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  mode- 
ration as  had  gained  him  the  aifections  of  his  country-* 
men.  He  saw  that  almost  all  England  was  engaged  in 
his  interests  ;  while  he  himself  possessed  the  government 
of  Wessex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin 
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that  of  Mereia.  He  oow  openly  aspired  to  the  »ueces-  CHAP, 
sion;  and  insisted,  that  since  it  was  necessary,  by  the  ™' 
conies&ioii  of  all,  to  set  aside  the  royal  family,  on  account 
of  the  imbecility  of  Edgar,  the  sc^e  surviving  heir,  thero 
was  no  one  so  capable  of  filling  the  throne  as  a  nobleman 
of  great  power,  of  mature  age,  of  long  experience,  of  ap- 
proved courage  and  abilities,  who,  being  a  native  of  th^ 
kingdom,  would  effectually  secure  it  against  the  domi« 
nion  and  tyranny  of  foreigners.  Edward,  broken  with 
age  and  infirmities,  saw  the  difficulties  too  great  for  him 
to  encounter;  and  though  his  inveterate  prepossessions 
kept  him  from  seconding  the  pretensions  of  Harold,  he 
'took  but  feeble  and  irresolute  steps  for  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  duke  of  Normandy.*  While  he  continued 
.in  this  uncertainty,  he  was  surprised  by  sickness,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  on  the  fifth  of  January  1066,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty^fifth  of  his?* 
reign. 

This  p^rince,  to  whom  the  monks  gave  the  title  of 
saixit  and  confessor,  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  line  that 
ruled  in  England.  Though  his  reign  was  peaceable  and 
fortunate,  he  owed  his  j)rosperity  less  to  his  own  abilities 
than  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  The  Danes,  em- 
ployed in  other  enterprises,  attempted  not  those  incursions 
which  had  been  so  troublesome  to  all  his  predecessors, 
and  fatal  to  some  of  them.  Th^  facility  of  his  disposi* 
tion  made  him  acquiesce  under  the  government  of  God- 
win and  his  son  Harold ;  and  the  abilities,  as  well  as  the 
power,  of  these  poblemea  enab|ed  them,  while  they  were 
entrusted  with  authority,  to  preserve  domestic  peace  and 
tranqutUi^r.  The  most  commendable  circumstance  of  Ed- 
ward's governmecti  was  his  attention  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  his  cgmpiling,  for  that  purpose,  a  body  of 
laws,  which  he  collected  from  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina, 
and  Alfred.  Tjiis  compilation,  though  now  lost,  (for  the 
laws  that  pass  und^r  Edward's  name  were  composed  af- 
terwards^) was  jiong  the  object  of  affection  to  the  English 
nation. 

•  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  ef  the  volume.  xx  Spelm.  b  TcrVo  beB'm, 
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EdwarC  the  Confessor  was  the  first  that  touched  for 
the  king's  evil :  The  opinion  of  his  sanctity  procured  be- 
lief to  this  cure  among  the  people :  His  successors  re- 
gsyded  it  as  a  part  of  their  state  aAd  grandeur  to  uphold 
the  same  opinion.  It  has  been  continued  down  to  our 
time :  and  the  practice  was  first  dropped  by  the  present 
royal  family,  who  observed,  that  it  could  no  longer  give 
amazement  even  to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with 
ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  understandings 


HAROLD. 


J-tnuary. 


HAROLD  had  so  well  prepared  matters  before 
the  death  of  Edward,  that  he  immediately  stepped  intt> 
the  vacant  throne ;  and  his  accession  was  attended  witk 
as  little  opposition  and  disturbance,  as  if  he  had  succeed^ 
by  the  most  undoubted  here4itary  title.  The  citizens  qJ^ 
Ldndon  were  his  zealous  partisans:  The  bishopd  and 
clergy  had  adopted  his  cause ;  and  all  the  powerful  nobi- 
lity, connected  with  him  by  alliance  or  friendship,  willingly 
seconded  his  pretensions*  The  title  of  Edgar  Atheling 
was  scarcely  mentioned  ;  much  less  the  claim  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy :  And  Harold,  assembling  his  partisans,  re-^ 
ceived  the  crown  from  their  hands,  without  waiting  for 
the  free  deliberation  of  the  states,  or  regularly  submitting 
the  question  to  their  determination.^  If  any  were  averse 
to  this  measure,  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  the  new  prince,  taking  a  general  silence  for 
consent,  and  founding  his  title  on  the  supposed  suffrages 
of  the  people,  which  appeared  unanimous,  was,  on  the 
day  immediately  succeeding  Edward's  death,  crowned 
and  anointed  king,  by  Aldred  ar(:hbisl»dfp  o£  York.  The 
vhole  nation  seemed  joyfully  to  accjuiesce  ill  his  elevation. 
The  first  symptons  of  dan^^er  whi<;h  th^  king  disco- 
vered came  from  abroad,  and  from  his  own  brother  Tosti^ 
who  had  submitted  to  a  voluntary  banishment  in  Flan- 
ders.    Enraged  at  the  successful  ambiticm  of  Harold,  to 
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which  he  himself  had  fallen  a  victim,  he  filled  the  court  CHAP, 
of  Baldwin  with  complaints  of  the  injustice  which  he  had  ^\ 
suflPered :  He  engaged  the  interest  of  that  family  against 
his  brother :  He  endeavoured  to  form  intrigues  with  some 
of  the  discontented  nobles  in  England:  He  sent  his  emis- 
saries to  Norway,  in  order  to  rouse  to  arms  the  freebooters 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their  hopes  of  .reaping  ad- 
vantage from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  on  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  new  king:  And  that  he  might  render  the 
combination  more  formidable,  he  made  a  journey  to  Nor- 
mandy; in  expectation  that  the  duke,  who  had  married 
Matilda,  another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge 
of  his  own  wrongs,  as  well  as  those  of  Tosti,  second,  by 
his  counsels  and  forces,  the  projected  invasion  of  England.* 
The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  first  received  intel- 
ligence of  Harold's  intrigues  and  accession,  had  been 
Hioved  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation ;  but  that  he 
'  might  give  the  better  colour  to  his  pretensions,  he  sent  ah 
embassy  to  England,  upbraiding  that  prince  with  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  summoning  him  to  resign  immediately  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom.  Harold  replied  to  the  Norman 
ambassadorti,  that  the  oath,  with  which  he  was  reproached, 
had  been  extorted  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  violence, 
and  could  never,  for  that  reason,  be  regarded  as  obliga- 
tory :  That  he  had  had  no  commission,  either  from  the 
late  king,  or  the  states  of  England,  who  alone  could  dis- 
pose of  the  crown,  to  make  any  tender  of  the  succession 
to  the  duke  of  NormanJy ;  and  if  he,  a  private  person,  had 
assumed  so  much  authority,  and  had  evein  voluntarily  swora 
to  support  the  duke's  pretensions,  the  oath  was  unlawful, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  break- 
ing it :  That  Ke  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  people ;  and  should  prove  himself  totally 
unworthy  of  their  favour,  did  he  not  strenuously  maintain 
those  national  liberties,  with  whose  protection  they  had  en- 
trusted him :  And  that  the  duke,  if  he  made  any  attempt  by 
force  of  arms,  should  experience  the  power  of  an  united 
nation  i:onducted  by  a  prince,  who,  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  his  royal  dignity,  was  determined 
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CHAP,    diat  the  same  moment  should  put  a  period  to  hts'li£e  and 
^^'       to  his  government.'^ 

This  answer  was  no  other  Aan  Wiiliam  expected; 
afid  he  had  previously  iixed  his  resolution  of  making  an 
attempt  upon  England.  Consulting  only  his  courage,  his 
resentment,  and  his  ambition,  he  overlooked  all  die  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  an  attack  on  a  great  kingdom  by 
such  inferior  force,  and  he  saw  only  the  circumstances 
which  would  facilitate  his  enterprise*  He  considered  diat 
En^and,  ever  since  the  accession  of  Canute,  had  enjoyed 
profound  tranquillity,  during  a  period  of  near  fifty  years ; 
and  it  would  require  time  for  its  soldiers,  enervated  by 
long  peace,  to  learn  discipline,  and  its  generals  experience. 
He  knew  that  it  was  entirely  unprovided  with  fortified 
towns,  by  which  it  could  prolong  the  war ;  but  must  ven- 
ture its  whole  fortune  in  one  decisive  action  agaisisl}a 
veteran  enemy,  who,  being  once  master  of  the  field,  wouU- 
be  in  a  condition  to  overrun  the  kingdom.  He  saw  that 
Harold,  though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigour  and  bra* 
very,  had  newly  mounted  a  throne,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  faction,  from  which  He  had  excluded  a  very  ancient  royal 
family,  and  which  was  likely  to  totter  unde»  him  by  its 
own  instability,  much  more  if  shaken  by  any  violent  ex-^ 
temal  impulse.  And  he  hoped,  that  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  crossing  the  sea,  quitting  his  own  country,  and 
leaving  himself  no  hopes  of  retreat ;  as  it  would  astonish 
the  enemy  by  the  boldness  of  "the  enterprise,  wcmld  in- 
spirit his  soldiers  by  despair,  and  rouse  them  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  the  Norman  arms'. 

The  Normans,  as  they  had  lo:%  been  distinguished 
by  valour  among  all  the  European  nations,  had  at  this 
time  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  miUtaSfy  glory.  Be- 
sides acquiring  by  arms  such  a  noble  territory  in  France, 
besides  defending  it  agaitist  continual  attempt^  of  the 
French  monarch  and  all  its  neighbours,  besides  exerting^ 
many  acts  of  vigour  under  their  present  sovereign  ;  they 
had,  about  this  very  time,  revived  their  ancient  feme,  by 
the  most  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  toast  wonderful  suc- 
cesses in  the  other  es^tremit^''  of  Europe.    A  few  Nornuin 
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adventurers  in  Italy  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant,  not  CRAP, 
only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  but  the  Crermans  and  '^' 
Saracens,  that  they  expelled  those  foreigners,  procured  to 
themselves  ample  establishments,  and  laid  the  foimdation 
of  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily*'  These  en- 
terprises of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vdssals  in  Nor- 
mandy, many  of  them  banished  for  faction  and  rebellion, 
excited  the  ambition  of  the  haughty  William ;  who  dis>- 
dained,  after  such  examples  of  fortune  and  valour,  to  be 
deterred  from  making  an  attack  on  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, where  he  could  be  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
his  principality. 

The  situation  also  of  Europe  inspired  William  with 
hopes,  that,  besides  his  brave  Normans,  he  might  employ 
against  England  the  flower  of  the  military  force  which 
uTas  dispersed  in  all  the  neighbouring  states.  France, 
^  Germany,  and  the  Low  Coimtries,  by  die  progress  of  the 
feudal  institutions,  were  divided  and  subdivided  into 
many  principalities  and  baronies;  and  the  possessors, 
enjoying  the  civil  jurisdiction  within  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  arms,  acted,  in  many  respects,  as  inde- 
pendent sorereigns,  and  maintained  dieir  properties  and 
privileges,  less  by  the  authority  of  laws  than  by  their  own 
force  and  valour.  A  military  spirit  had  imiversally  dif- 
fused itself  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  several  leaders, 
whose  minds  were  elevated  by  their  princely  situation, 
greedily  embraced  the  most  hazardous  enterprises ;  and 
being  accustomed  to  nothing  from  their  infancy  but  re- 
citals of  the  success  attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were 
pferompted  by  a  nattllal  ambition  to  imitate  those  adven- 
turers, which  tHby  heard  so  much  celebrated,  and  which 
were  so  n^uHih  exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
United,  however  loosely,  by  their  duty  to  one  superior  lord, 
and  by  their  connexions  with  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belonged,  they  desired  to  spread 
their  fame  each  beyond  his  own  district;  and  in  all  as- 
senybli^s,  whether  instituted  for  civil  didiberati^ns,  for 
military  expeditions,  or  merely  for  show  and  entertain- 
ment, to  outshine  each  other  by  the  reputation  of  strength 
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CHAP,  and  prowess.  Hence  their  genius  for  chivalry;  hence 
their  impatience  of  peace  and  tranquillity;  and  hence 
their  readiness  to  embark  in  any  dangerous  enterprise^ 
how  little  soever  interested  in  its  failure  or  success. 

William,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his  abilities,, 
had  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence  among  those  haughty 
chieftains ;  and  every  one  who  desired  to  signalize  him- 
sdf  by  his  address  in  military  exercises,  or  his  valour  in 
action,  had  been  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputation  in 
the  court  and  in  the  armies  of  Normandy.  Entertained 
with  that  hospitality  atid  courtesy  which  distinguished 
the  age,  they  had  formed  attachments  with  the  prince, 
and  greedily  attended  to  the  prospects  <5f  the  signal  glory 
and  elevation  which  he  promised  them  in  return  for  their 
concurrence  in  an  expedition  against  England.  The 
more  grandeur  there  appeared  in  the  attempt,  the  more  ?t 
suited  their  romantic  spirit :  The  fame  of  the  intended 
invasion  was  already  diffused  every  where :  Multitudes 
crowded  to  tender  to  the  duke  their  service,  with  that  of 
their  vassals  and  retainers  :*  And  William  found  less 
difficulty  in  completing  his  levies,  than  in  choosing  the 
most  veteran  forces,  and  in  rejecting  the  offers  of  those 
who  were  impatient  to  acquire  fame  under  so  renowned  a 
leader. 

Besides  these  advantages,  which  William  owed  to 
his  personal  valour  and  good  conduct ;  he  was  indebted 
to  fortune  for  procuring  him  some  assistance,  and  also 
for  removing  many  obstacles  which  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  expect  in  an  undertaking,  in  whlth  all  his  neighbours 
were  so  deeply  interested.  Conan,  count  of  Britany,  was 
his  mortal  enemy :  In  order  to  throw  ardamp  upon  the 
duke's  ent^prise,  he  chose  this  conjuncture  for  reviving 
his  claim  Jto  Normandy  itself ;  and  he  required^  that  in 
case  of  ^William's  success  against  England,  the  posscjs^ion 
of  that  dutchy  should  devolve  to  him.*^  But  Conan  jSed 
suddenly  after  making  this  demand ;  and  Hoel,  his  suc- 
cessor, instead  of  adopting  the  malignity,  or,  more  pro* 
perly  speaking,  the  prudence  of  his  predecessor,  zealously 
seconded -the  duke's  views,  and  sent  his  eldest  son,  Alain 
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|f ergant,  to  serve  tmder  him  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  CHAP. 
Britons.  The  counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flanders  encou- 
raged their  subjects  to  engage  in  the  expedition;  and 
even  the  court  of  France,  though  it  might  justly  fear  the 
aggrandizement  of  so  dangerous  a  vassal,  pursued  not  its 
interests  on  this  occasion  with  sufficient  vigour  and  reso- 
lution. Philip  I.  the  reigning  monarch,  was  a  minora 
and  William,  having-  communicated  his  project  to  tke 
council,  having  desired  assistance,  and  offered  to  do,  hom- 
age, in  case  of  his  success,  for  the  crown  of  England,  was 
indeed  openly  ordered  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the'  en- 
terprise ;  but  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  regency,  favoured  under-hand  his  levies, 
and  secretly  encouraged  the  adventurous  nobility  to  inlist 
under  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

The  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  besidfes  openly  giving  all 
his  vassals  permission  to  embark  in  thi&«expedition,  which 
so^  much  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  promised  his 
protectioDL  to  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  during  the  absence 
of  the  prince,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  employ  his 
whple  force  in  the  invasion  of  England.^  But  the  most 
important  ally  whom  William  gained  by  his  negociations 
was  the  pope,  who  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  ancient 
foarons,  no  less  devout  in  their  religious  principles,  than 
valorous  in  their  military  enterprises.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff, after  an  insensible  progress  during  several  ages  of 
darkness  and  ignorance,  began  myvi;  to  lift  his  head  openly 
above  all  the  princes  of  Europe ;  to  assume  the  office  of  a 
mediator,  or  even  an  Arbiter,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  great- 
est monarchs ;  to  interpose  in  all  secular  affairs ;  and  to 
obtrude  his  dictates  as  sovereign  laws  on  his  obsequious 
disciples.  If  WAS  a  sufficient  motive  to  Alexander  II.  the 
reigning  pope,  for  embracing  William's  quarrel,  that  he 
alone  had  made  an  appeal  to  his  tribunal,  and  rendered 
himfumpire  of  the  dispute,  between  him  and  Harold ;  but 
there  were  other  advantages  which  that  pontiff  foBPesaw 
i>ust  result  from  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normait 
trms.  That  kingdom,  though  at  first  converted  by  Ro- 
Kiish   missidnaries,  though   it   had  afterwar<l&  aitirance^^ 
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CHAP.  Boade  farther  steps  towards  subjection  to  Rome,  main* 
tained  still  a  considerable  independence  in  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal administration ;  and  forming  a  world  within  itself,  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  rest  of  £urope,  it  had  hitherto 
proved  inaccessible  to  those  exorbitant  claims  which  sup* 
ported  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy*  Alexander  therefore 
.  hoped,  that  the  French  and  Norman  barons,  if  successful 
in  their  enterprise,  might  import  into  that  country  a  more 
devoted  reverence  to  the  holy  see,  'and  bring  the  English 
churches  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  those  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  declared  immediately  in  favour  of  William's 
claim ;  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured  usurper ;  denounced 
excommunication  against  him  and  his  adherents ;  and  the 
more  to  encourage  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  enter- 
prise, he  sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with 
one  of  St.  Peter's  hitrs  in  it.*^  Thus  were  all  the  ambitiqn 
and  violence  of  that  invasion  covered  over  safely  wifi|r 
the  broad  mantle  of  religion. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  William  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  preparations,  arose  from  his  own  subjects  in 
Normandy.  The  states  of  the  dutchy  were  assembled  at 
Lislebonne ;  and  supplies  being  demanded  for  the  intended 
enterprise,  which  promised  so  much  glory  and  advantage 
to  their  country,  there  appeared  a  reluctance  in  many 
members,  both  to  grant  sums  so  much  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  taxes  in  that  age,  and  to  set  a  precedent  of  per- 
forming their  military  service  atra  distance  from  their  own 
country.  The  duke,  finding  it  dangerous  to  solicit  them 
in  a  body,  conferred  separately  with.the  richest  individuals 
in  the  province ;  and  beginning  with  |hose  on  whose  affec«- 
4ions  he  most  relied,  he  gradually  engaged  all  of  tbem  to 
advance  the  sums  demanded.  The  count  of  Longueville 
seconde4  him  in  this  negociation;  as  did  thh  count  of 
Mortai^e,  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and  especially  William 
Fitz-Osbome,  count  of  Breteiiil,  and  constable  oi^  the 
dutchgr.  Every  person,  when  he  himself  was  once  en- 
gaged, endeavoured  to  bring  over  others ;  and  at  last  the 
states  themselves,  after  stipulating  that  this  concession 
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should  be  no  precedent,  voted  that  they  would  a^ist  their    OHAP. 
prince  to  the  utmost  in  his  intended  enterprise/ 

William  had  now  assembled  a  fleet  of  3000  vessels, 
great  and  small/  and  had  selected  an  army  of  60,000  men 
from  among  those  numerous  supplies  which  from  every 
quarter  solicited  to  be  received  into  his  service.     The 
camp  bore  a  splendid  yet  a  martial  appearahice,  from  th4 
discipline  of  the  men,  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  horses, 
the  lustre  of  the  arms,  and  the  accoutrements  of  both ; 
but  above  sdl,  from  the  high  names  of  nobility  who  en« 
gaged  under  the  banners  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.   The 
most  celebrated  were  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  Aimeri 
de  Thouars,  Hugh  d'Estaples,  William  d'Evreux,  Geof-* 
.  frey  de  Rotrou,  Roger  de  Beaumont,  Williasn  de  Wat- 
renne,   Roger  de    Montgomery,  Hugh   de   GrantTttesnil, 
Charles  Martel,  and  Geoffrey  Giffard^*     To  these  bold 
ell^eftains  William  held  up  the  spoils  of  England  as  the 
prize  of  their  valour ;  and  poititing  to  the  opposite  shore, 
called  to  them,  that  there  w^  the  field  on  which  they  must 
erect  trophies^  to  their  name,  attd  fix  their  establishments. 
While  he  was  making  these  mighty  preparations,  the 
duke,  that  he  might  encrease  the  number  of  Harold's  ene- 
mies, excited  the  inveterate  rancour  of  Tosti,  and  encou- 
raged him',   in   coiTeert   with   Harold   Halfagar,  king  of 
Norway,  to  infest  the  coasts  of  England.     Tosti,  having 
collected  about  sixty  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  put 
to  sea ;  and  after  committing  sc^ne  depredations  on  the 
south  and  east  coasts,  he  sailed  to  Northumberland,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Halfagar,  who  came  over  with  a  great 
armament  of  three  hundred  sail.     The  combined  fleets 
entered  the  Humber,  and  disembarked  the  troops,  who- 
began  to  extend  their  depredations  on  all  sides;  whei^ 
Morcar,  ear!  of  Northumberland,   and  Edwin,  earl  t)f 
Mercia,  the   king's   brotherrin-law,   having  haslHy  cot 
lected  some  forces,  ventured  to  give  them  battle.     The 
adtion    ended    in   the    defeat   and    flight   of    these   two 
noblemen. 

HAitoLD,  informed  of  this  defeat,  hastened  with  an 
army  to  the  protection  of  his  people ;  and  expressed  the 
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CHAP.    Utmost  ardour  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  crown  which 
^^'       had  heen  conferred  upon  him.     This  prince,  though  h^ 


was  not  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  from  the 
great  combination  against  him,  had  employed  every  art  of 
popularity  to  acquire  the  affections  of  the  public ;  and  he 
gave  so  many  proofs  of  an  equits^ble  and  prudent  adminis-  . 
tration,  that  the  English  found  no  reason  to  repent  the 
(choice  which  they  bad  inade  of  a  sovereign,  They  flocked 
from  all  quarters  tp  join  his  standard ;  and  as  spofi  as  he 
reached  the  enemy  at  Standford,  he  found  himself  in  a 
PTcpt  9S,  condition  to  give  them  battle,  The  action  was  bloody ; 
but  the  victory  was  decisive  on  the  side  of  Harold,  and 
ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Norwegians,  together  yvith 
the  death  of  Tosti  and  Hsilfagar.  Even  the  Norvegian' 
Peet  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harold ;  who  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  give  prince  Olave,  the  spn  of  Halfagar,  iiis 
liberty,  apd  allow  him  to  depart  with  twenty  vessels^ 
But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  for  this  victory,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  wan 
landed  with  a  greajt  army  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  Norman  fleet  ^nd  army  had  been  assembled  early 
in  the  suran^er,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Dive,  and 
all  the  troops  had  been  instantly  embarked ;  but  the  winds 
proved  long  contrary,  and  detained  th«m  in  that  harbour. 
The  authority,  hpwever,  of  the  duke,  the  good  discipline 
maintained  among  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  the  great 
care  in  supplying  them  with  provisions,  had  prevented  any 
disorder ;  when  at  last  the  wind  became  favourable,  and 
enabled  tliem  to  sail  along  the  coast,  till  they  reached  St^ 
Valori,  There  were,  hpwever,  several  vessels  lost  in  this 
ehort  passage  5  and  as  the  wind  again  proved  contrary,  the 
army  began  to  imagine  that  Heaven  had  declared  against 
them,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  benediction, 
they  were  destined  to  certain  destru9tion.  These  bold 
warriors,  who  despised  real  dangers,  were  very  subject  to 
the  dread  of  imaginary  ones  ;  and  many  of  them  began  to 
fnutiny,  some  of  them  even  to  desert  their  colours ;  whei^ 
the  duke,  in  order  to  support  their  drooping  hopes,  ordered 
a  procession  to  be  made  with  the  reliques  of  St.  Valori,^- 
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ktid  ptayers  to  be  said  for  more  favourable  weather.  The  cttAP. 
wind  instantly  changed ;  and  as  this  incident  happened  on  "^' 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Normandy,  the  soldiers,  fancying  they  saw  the  hand  of 
Heaven  in  all  these  concurring  circumstances^  set  out  with 
the  greatest  alacrity :  they  met  with  no  opposition  on  their 
passage  :  a  great  fleet,  which  Harold  had  assembled,  and 
which  had  cruised  all  summer  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
been  dismissed,  on  his  receiving  false  intelligence  that 
William,  discouraged  by  contrary  winds  and  other  Occi- 
dents, had  laid  aside  his  preparations.  The  Norman  ar- 
mament, proceeding  in  great  order,  arrived,  without  any 
material  loss,  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex;  and  the  army 
quietly  disembarked.  The  duke  himself,  as  he  leaped  on 
shore,  happened  to  stumble  and  fall ;  but  had  the  presence 
of  mind,  it  is  said,  to  turn  the  omen  to  his  advantage,  by. 
calling  aloud  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country^ 
And  a  soldier,  running  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  plucked 
some  thatch,  which,  as  if  giving  him  seizine  of  the  king-i 
dom,  he  presented  to  his  general.  The  joy  and  alacrit]^ 
of  Williani  and  his  whole  army  were  so  great,  that  they 
were  nowise  discouraged,  even  when  they  heard  of  Ha-* 
rold's  great  victory  over  the  Norvegians :  They  seemed 
rathfer  to  wait  wifl\  inipatience  the  arrival  of  the  enemy^i 
The  victory  of  Harold,  though  great  and  honourable^ 
had  proved  in  the  main  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and 
xnaybe  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin.  He 
lost  many  of  his  bravest  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  action  i 
and  he  disgusted  the  rest  by  refusing  to  distribute  the 
•Norvegian  spoils  among  them  :  a  conduct  which  was  little 
agreeable  to-  his  usual  generosity  of  temper ;  but  which 
his  desire  of  sparing  the  people,  in  the  war  that  impended 
over  him  from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  probably  oc- 
casioned* He  hastened,  by  quick  marches^  to  reach  this 
new  invi^der;  but  though  he  was  reinforced  at  London 
and  other  places  with  fresh  troops,  he  found  himself  also 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  old  soldiers,  who,  from 
fatigue  and  discontent,  secretly  withdrew  from  their  co- 
^  lours.  .  His  brother  Gurth,  a  man  of  bravery  and  conduct, 
began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  the  event ;  and  remon- 
strated with  tht  k ir.g,  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to 
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CiiAP.  prolong  the  war ;  at  least,  to  spare  his  own  person  in  the 
^^^'  action*^  He  urged  to  him,  that  the  desperate  situation  of 
thp  duke  of  Normandy  made  it  requisite  for  that  prince 
to  bring  makers  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  put  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  but  that  the  king  of  £ng' 
land,  in  his  own  country,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  pro- 
vided with  every  supply,  had  more  certain,  and  less  dan- 
gerous me^ins  of  ensuring  to  himself  the  victory  :  that  the 
Norman  troops,  elated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  highest 
hopes,  and  seeing,  on  the  other,  no  resource  in  case  of  t 
d,)scomfiture,  would  fight  to  the  last  extremity;  and  being 
the  flowpr  of  all  the  warriors  on  the  continent,  must  be 
regarded  ^s  formidable  to  the  English :  that  if  their  first 
fire,  which  is  always  the  most  dangerous,  were  allowed  to 
languish  for  want  of  action ;  if  they  were  harassed  with 
small  skirmishes,  straitened  in  provisions,  and  fatigued 
with  the  bad  weather  and  deep  roads  during  the  winter 
season,  which  was  approaching,  they  must  fall  an  easy  and 
a  bloodless  prey  to  their  enemy :  That  if  a  general  action 
were  delayed,  the  English,  sensible  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger to  which  their  properties,  as  well  as  liberties,  were  ex- 
posed from  those  rapacious  invaders,  would  hasten  from 
all  quarters  to  his  assistance,  and  would  render  his  army 
invincible :  that  at  least,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
hazard  a  battle,  he  ought  not  to  expose  his  own  person, 
but  reserve,  in  case  of  disastrous  accidents,  some  resource 
to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  kingdom :  and  that 
having  once  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  constrained  to 
swear,  and  that  upon  the  holy  reliques,  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  it  were  better  that 
the  command  of  the  army  should  be  entrusted  to  another^ 
who,  not  being  bound  by  those  sacred  ties,  might  give  the 
soldiers  more  assured  hc^es  of  a  prosperous  issue  to  the 
combat. 

Harold  was  deaf  to  all  these  remonstrances^:  Elated 
with  his  past  prosperity,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  his 
native  courage,  he  resolved  to  give  battle  in  person  j  and 
for  that  purpose  he.  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who  had 
removed  their  camp  and  fleet  to  Hastings,  where  they 
fixed  their  quarters.  He  was  so  confident  of  success,  that 
be  sent  a  message  to  the  duke,  promising  him  a  sum  of 
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inoDi/ey  if  he  would  depart  the  kingdom  without  effusion    CilAP. 
of  blood :  but  his  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain ;  and 


William,  not  to  be  behind  with  his  enemy  in  vaunting, 
sent  him  a  message  by  some  monks,  requiring  him  either 
to  resign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fealty,  or  to 
submit  their  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or  to 
fight  him  in  single  combat.  Harold  replied,  that  the  Gdd 
of  battles  would  soon  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  differences/ 

The  English  and  Normans  now  prepared  themselves  I4th  Oeto# 
for  this  important  decision ;  but  the  aspect  of  things,  on  ^^• 
the  night  before  the  battle,  was  very  different  in  the  two 
camps.  The  English  spent  the  time  in  riot,  and  jollity, 
and  disorder ;  the  Normans  in  silence,  and  in  prayer,  and 
in  the  other  functions  of  their  religion.*^  On  the  morning, 
the  duke  called  together  the  most  considerable  of  his  com- 
manders, and  made  them  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  represented  to  them,  that  the  event  which  they 
and  he  had  long  wished  for  was  approaching;  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  war  now  depended  on  their  swords,  and 
would  be  decided  in  a  single  action :  that  never  army  had 
greater  motives  for  exerting  a  vigorous  courage,  whether 
they  considered  the  prize  which  would  attend  their  vic- 
tory, or  the  inevitable  destruction  which  must  ensue  upon 
their  discomfiture  :  that  if  their  martial  and  veteran  bands 
could  onpe  break  those  raw  soldiers,  who  had  rashly  dared 
to  approach  diem,  they  conquered  a  kingdom  at  one  blow, 
and  were  justly  entitled  to  all  its  possessions  as  th^  reward 
of  their  prospei^ous  valour :  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
remitted  in  the  least  their  wonted  prowess,  an  enraged 
enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the  sea  met  them  in  their 
retreat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  certain  punish- 
ment of  their  imprudent  cowardice  :  that  by  collecting  so 
numerous  and  brave  a  host,  he  had  ensured  every  human 
means  of  conquest ;  and  the  commander  of  the  enemy,  by 
his  crinunal  conduct,  had  given  him  just  cause  to  hope 
for  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  in  whose  haiids  alone 
lay  the  event  of  wars  and  battles :  and  that  a  perjured 
usurper,  anathematized  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  breach  of  faith,  would  be  struck  with 
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cuAt^.  terroi"  on  their  at^pearance,  and  would  prognostieiite  t<l 
himself  that  fate  which  his  multiplied  crimes  had  so  justly 
merited.^  The  duke  next  divided  his  arihy  into  thr€e 
lines  :  The  first,  led  hy  Montgomery,  consisted  of  archera 
and  light-armed  infantry:  The  second,  commanded  by 
Martel,  was  composed  of  his  bravest  battalions,  heavy 
armed,  and  ranged  in  close  order :  His  cavalry,  at  whose 
head  he  placed  himself,  formed  the  third  line ;  and  were 
so  disposed,  that  they  stretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and 
flanked  each  wing  of  the  army."^  He  ordered  the  signal 
of  battle  to  be  given ;  and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once, 
and  singing  the  hymn  or  song  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer 
of  Charlemagne,*^  advanced  in  order  and  with  alacrity 
towards  the  enemy. 

Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground, 
and  having  likewise  drawn  some  trenches  to  secure  his 
flanks,  he  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  to 
avoid  all  action  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  infe- 
rior. T*he  Kentish  men  were  placed  in  the  van ;  a  post 
which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due :  The  Lon- 
doners guarded  the  standai*d :  And  the  king  himself, 
accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and 
Leofwin,  dismounting,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  conquer,  or  to 
perish  in  the  action*  The  first  attack  of  the  Normans 
was  desperate,  but  was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the 
English,  and  after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long 
undecided,  the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  aild  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  began  first  to 
relax  their  vigour,  then  to  retreat ;  and  confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found 
himself  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  hastened  with  a  select 
band  to  the  relief  of  his  dismayed  forces.  His  presence 
restored  the  action ;  the  English  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  loss;  and  the  duke,  ordering  his  second  line  to  ad- 
vance, rentiwed  the  attack  with  fresh  forces,  and  with 
redoubled  courage.  Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by 
the  advantage  of  ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of 
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their  prince,  still  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  tried  a  CtlAP 
stratagem,  which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management, 
but  which  seemed  adviseable  in  his  desperate  situation, 
wherei  if  he  gained  not  a  decisive  victory,  he  was  totally 
undone  :  He  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a  hasty  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by  the 
appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  succeeded  against 
4^ose  unexperienced  soldiers,  who,  heated  by  the  action, 
and  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  precipitately  followed  the 
Normans  into  the  plain,  William  gave  orders,  that  at 
once  the  infantry  should  face  about  upon  their  pursuers, 
and  the  cayalry  make  an  assault  upon  their  wings,  and 
both  of  them  pursue  the  advantage,  which  the  surprise 
and  terror  of  the  enemy  must  give  them  in  that  critical 
and  decisive  moment.  The  English  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  the  hill ;  where,  being 
rallied  by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwith- 
standing their  loss,  to  maintain  the  post,  and  continue 
the  combat.  The  duke  tried  the  same  stratagem  a  second 
time  with  the  same  success ;  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  still  found  a  great  body  of  the  English, 
who,  maintaining  themselves  in  firm  array,  seemed  de- 
termined to  dispute  the  victory  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
ordered  his  heavy  armed  infantry  to  make  an  assault 
upon  them ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  should  gall 
the  enemy,  who  were  exposed  by  the  situation  of  the 
ground,  and  who  were  intent  on  defending  themselves 
against  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  assailants.  By  this 
disposition  he  at  last  prevailed :  Harold,  was  slain  by  an 
arrow,  while  he  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at  the 
head  of  his  men  :  His  two  brothers  shared  the  same  fate  : 
And  the  English,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  those  princes^ 
gave  ground  on  all  sides,  and  were  pursued- with  great 
slaughter  by  the  victorious  Normans.  A  few  troops, 
however,  of  the  vanquished,  had  sttll  the  courage  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers;  and  attackit^  them  in  deep  and 
miry  ground,  obtained  some  rc*venge  for  the  slaughter 
and  dishonour  of  the  day.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
duke  obliged  them  to  seek  tl^ir  safety  by  flight;  and 
darkness  saved  them  from  any  farther  pursuit  \>y  the 
pi^emy,  •      * 
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Thus  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings,  after  a  barttle 
which  was  fought  from  morning  til!  sunset,   and  which 
seemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  valour  displayed   by  both 
armies,  and  by  both  commanders,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
mighty  kingdom,     William  had  three  horses  kiBed  under 
him ;  and  there  fell  near  fifteen  thousand  men  on  the  side 
of  the  Normans  :    The  loss  was  still  more  considerable  on 
that  of  the  vanquished;   besides  the  death  of  the  king 
and  his  two  brothers.     The  dead  body  of  Harold  was 
brought  to  William,  and  was  generously  restored  without 
ransom  to  his  mother.     The  Norman  army  left  not  the 
field  of  battle  without  giving  thanks  to  Heaven  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  for  their  victory :   And  the  prince, 
having  refreshed  his  troops,  prepared  to  push  to  the  ut- 
most his  advantage  agaiilst  the  divided,  dismayed,  and 
discomfited  English. 
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First  Saxon  Government — Succession  of  the  kings — Tfu 
Wtttenagemot — The  aristocracy — The  several  orders  of 
tnen-'^ourts  of  jtistice^'-^riminal  law^^Rules  of  proof 
^■^Military  force-^^Public  revenue^-^Value  of  mohey-^^ 
Manners. 

» 
THE  government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  Appendix 

all  the  northern  nations,  who  established  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  was  always  extremely  free ;  and  those 
iierce  people,  accustomed  to  independence  and  inured  to 
arms,  were  more  guided  by  persuasion  than  authority,  in 
th^  submission  which  they  paid  to  their  princes*  The 
military  despotism,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  which,  previously  to  the  irruption  of  those 
conquerors,  had  sunk  the  genius  of  men,  and  destroyed 
every  noble  principle  of  science  and  virtue,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  free  people  5  and  Europe, 
as  from  a  new  epoch,  rekindled  her  ancient  spirit,  and 
shook  off  the  base  servitude  to  arbitrary  will  and  autho* 
rity  under  which  she  had  so  long  laboured*  The  free 
constitutions  then  established,  however  impaired  by  th* 
encroachments  of  succeeding  princes,  still  preserve  an  air 
of  independence  and  legal  administration,  which  distin^ 
guish  the  European  nations ;  and  if  that  part  of  the  glob«^ 
ndaintain  sentiments  of  liberty,  honour,  equity,  and  valour, 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  owes  these  advan- 
tages chiefly  to  the  seeds  implanted  by  those  generous 
barbarians* 

The  Saxons  who  subdued  Brhaki,  as   they  enjoyed  'ip«t  Six- 
great  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obstinately  retained  meut    " ' 
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Appendix  that  invaluable  possession  in  their  new  settlement ;  and 
^'        they  imported  into  this  island  the  same  principles^of  inde- 
pendence, which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestcMrs* 
The  chieftains  (for  such  they  were,  more  properly  than 
kings  or  princes)  who  commanded  them  in  those  military 
expeditions,  still  possessed  a  very  limited  authority ;  and 
as  the  Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  subdued,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  were  indeed  transplanted   into  a 
new  territory,  but  preserved  unaltered  all  their  civil  and 
military  institutions.     The  language   was   pure   Saxon; 
even  the  names  of  places,  which  often  remain  while  the 
tongue  entirely  changes,  were  almost  all  affixed  by  the  con- 
querors ;  the  manners  and  customs  were  wholly  German ; 
and  the  satne  picture  of  a  fierce  and  bold  liberty,  which 
is  drawn  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will  suit  those 
founders  of  the  Engli^i^  government.     The  king,   so  far 
from  being  invested  with  arbitrary  power,  was  only  con- 
sidered  as  the   first  among  the  citizens;  his  authority 
depended  more  on  his  personal  qualities  than  oh  his  sta- 
tion ;  he  was  even  so  far  on  a  level  with  the  people,  that 
a  stated  price  was  fixed  for  his  head,  and  a  legal  fine  was 
levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though  proportionat^to 
his  station,  and  superior  to  that  paid  for  the  life  of  a  sub- 
ject, was  a  sensible  mark   of  his  subordination   to  the 
community. 
Succession         It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  an  independent  people,  so 
kiftgst   ^    little  restrained  by  law  and  cultivated  by  science,  would 
not  be  very  Mrict  in  maintaining  a  regular  succession  of 
their  princes.     Though  they  paid  great  regard  to  the 
royal  family,  and  ascribed  to  it  an  undisputed  superiority ; 
they  either  had  no  rule,  or  none   that  was   steadily  ob- 
served, in  filling  the  vacant  throne ;  and  present  conve* 
nience,  in  that  emergency,  was  more  attended  to  than 
general  principles.    We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  crown  was  considered  as  altogether  elective ;  and  thai 
a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  the   constitution  for  sup- 
.  plying,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  every  vacancy  made 
by  the  demise  of  the  first  magistrate.     If  any  king  left  a 
son  of  an  age  and  cajteicity  fit  for  government,  the  young 
prince  naturally  stepped  into  the  throne  :   If  he  was  a  mi- 
nor, his  uncle,  or  the  next  prince  of  the  blood,  wasj  pro- 
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tfdoled  to  the  government,  arid  left  the  sceptre  to  his  pos-  Aprp^D^ist 
terity  i  Any  sovereign,  by  taking  previous  measures  with 
the  leading  men,  had  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  appoint 
his  successor :  All  these  changes,  and  indeed  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  government,  required  thtf  express 
concurrence,  or  at  least  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  possession,  however  obtained,  was  extremely  apt 
to  secure  their  obedience,  and  the  idea  of  any  right, 
which  was  once  excluded,  was  but  feeble  and  imperfect. 
This  is  so  tnuch  the  case  in  all  barbarous  monarchies, 
and  occurs  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
that  we  cannot  consistently  entertain  any  other  notion  of 
their  government.  The  idea  of  an  hereditary  succession 
in  anthority  is  so  natural  to  men,  and  is  so  much  fortified 
by  the  usual  rule  in  transmitting  private  possessions,  that 
it  must  retain  a  great  influence  on  every  society,  which 
di>es  not  exclude  it  by  the  refinements  of  a  republican 
"constitution.  But  as  there  is  a  material  difference  be- 
tween government  and  private  possessions,  and  every  man 
is  not  as  n^iuch  qualified  for  exercising  the  one,  as  for 
enjoying  the  other,  a  people,  who  are  not  sensible  of  the. 
ge^ral  advantages  attending  a  fixed  rule,  are  apt  to 
make  ^eat  leaps  in  the  succession,  and  frequently  to  pass 
over  the  person,  who,  had  he  possessed  the  requisite 
years  and  abilities,  would  have  been  thought  entitled  to 
the  sovereignty*  Thus,  these  monarchies  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  either  elective  or  hereditary ;  and  though  the  des- 
tination of  a  prince  may  often  be  followed  in  appointing  his 
successor,  they  can  as  little  be  regarded  as  wholly  testa- 
mentary. The  states  by  their  suffrage  may  sometimes 
establish  a  sovereign ;  but  they  more  frequently  recognize 
the  person  whom  they  find  established :  A  few  great  men 
take  the  lead ;  the  people,  overawed  and  influenced,  ac- 
quiesce in  the  government;  and  the  reigning  prince, 
provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  passes  undisputedjy 
for  the  legal  sovereign. 

It  is  confessed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-  The  wTt- 
Saxon  history  and  jantiquities  is  too  imperfect  to  afford  us  tenagemot. 
means  of  determining,  with  certainty,  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  privileges  of  the  people,  or  of  giving 
^n  ex^ct  delineation  of  that  ^v^rnmentt     It  is  probable 
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Appendix   also,  that  the  constitution  might  be  somewhat  different  in 
^'^^  ^  the  different   kingdoms  of   the  Heptarchy,  and    that    it 
changed  considerably  during  the  course  of  six  centuries^ 
which  elapsed  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons  till 
the  Norman  conquest.®     But  most  of  these  differences 
and  changes,  with  their  causes  and  effects,  are  unknown  to 
us.     It  only  appears,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  the  king* 
doms,  there  was  a  national  council,  called  a  Wittenagemot, 
or  assembly  of  the  wise  men^  (for  that  is  the  import  of 
4he  term)  whose  consent  was  requisite  for  eifcicting  laws, 
and  for  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public  administration. 
The  preambles  to  all  the  latjrs  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred, 
Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan,  Edmond,  Edgar,  Etkelred, 
and  Edward  the  Confessor;  even  those  to  the  laws  of 
Canute,  though  a  kind  of  conqueror ;  put  this  matter  be* 
yond  controversy,  andt  carry  proofs  every  where  of  a  lim- 
ited and  leg^  government.     But  who  were  the  constituent 
membets  of  this  Wittenagemot  has  not  Ifeen  determined'* 
with  certainty  by  antiquaries.      It  is  agreed,  that  the  bir 
shops  ahd  abbots^  were  an  es^sential  part;  ai^d  it  is  also 
evident,  from  the  tenor  of  those  ancient  laws,  that  the 
Wittenagemot  enacted  statutes  which  regulated  the  e^le* 
siastical  as  well  as  civil  government,  and  that  those  dan- 
gerous principles,  by  which  the  church  is  totally  severed 
from  the  state,  were  hitherto    unknown   to   the  Anglo- 
Saxons,^     It  also  appears,  that  the  aldermen,  or  gover- 
nors of  counties,  who  after  the  Danish  times  were  often 
called  earls,*  were  admitted  into  this  council,  and  gave 
their  consent  to  the  public  statutes.     But  besides  the  pre^^ 
lates  and  aldermen,  there  is  also  mention  of  the  wites,  or 
wisemen,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Wittenagemot ;  but 
who  these  were,  is  not  so  clearly  ascertained  by  the  laws 

o  We  know  of  one  change,  not  inconsiderable,  in  the  Saxon  consdtatioii. 
The  Saxon  anniUs,  p.  49,  inrorm  us,  that  it  ivas  in  early  tiroes  the  prerogative 
M  the  king  to  name  the  dukes,  earls,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  the  counties. 
Asser,  a  contemporary  writer,  informs  us  that  Alfred  deposed  all  the  ienonuit. 
Iildermen,  and  appointed  men  of  more  capacity  in  their  place  :  Yet  the  laws  of 
Bdward  Oie  Confessor,  §  55.  say  expressly,  that  the  heretoghs  or  dukes,  and  the 
dierifl^,  were  phosen  by  the  ireeholders  in  the  folkmote,  a  county  court,  whieh 
wi^  as^mbled  once  a  year,  and  where  all  the  freeholders  swore  allegiance  to 
the  king. 

.  p  Sometimes  abbesses  were  admitted;  at  least  they  often  sign  the  king's 
charters  or  grants.    Spelm.  Gloss,  in  verbo  parUamentum.        q  Wukins  {ias^m, 
*  See  oote  [G]  at  the  ead  of  thf  yolujin^. 
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or  the  history  of  that  period.  The  matter  would  probably  Appendix 
be  of  difficult  discussion,  even  were  it  examiired  impar- 
tially; but  as  our  modern  parties  have  chosen  to  divide 
on  this  point,  the  question  has  been  disputed  with  the 
greater  obstinacy,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  have 
become,  on  that  account,  the  more  captious  and  deceitful. 
Our  monarchical  faction  maintain,  that  these  witesj  or  sa^ 
pientes^  were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law :  The 
pdpular  faction  assert  them  to  be  representatives  of  the 
borough*,  or  what  we  now  call  the  commons. 

The  expressions  employed  by  all  ancient  historians, 
in  mentioning  the  Wittenagemot,  seem  to  contradict  the 
latter  supposition.  The  members  are  almost  always 
called  the  principesy.  satrapcCy  optimatesy  magnates y  pro- 
Ceres  f  terms  which  seem  to  suppose  an  aristocracy,  and  to' 
exclude,  the  commons.  The  b^oughs  also,  from  the  low 
§tate  of  commerce,  were  so  small  and  so  poor,  and  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  such  dependence  on  the  great  men,^  that 
it  seems  nowise  probable  they  would  be  admitted  as  a  part 
of  the  national  councils.  The  commons  are  well  known 
to  have  had  no  share  in  the  governments  established  by 
j^he  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Saxons,  who  remained  longer 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  than  those  tribes,  would 
never  think  of  conferring  such  an  extraordinary  privilege 
on  trade  and  industry.  The  military  profession  alone 
was  honourable  among  all  those  conquerors :  the  warriors 
subsisted  by  their  possessions  in  land :  they  became  con- 
siderable by  their  influence  over  their  vassals,  retainers; 
tenants,  and  slaves :  and  it  requires  strong  proof  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  would  admit  any  of  a  rank  so  much 
inferior  as  the  burgesses,  to  share  with  them  in  the  legis- 
lative authority.  Tacitus  indeed  affirms,  that,  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  the  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community  was  required  in  every  important  deliberation ; 
but  he  speaks  not  of  representatives;  and  this  ancient 
practice,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historian,  could  only 
Iiiave  place  in  small  tribes,  where  every  citizen  might, 
without   inconvenience,  be   assembled    upon    any   extra- 

r  J3rady*8  Treatise  of  Eog^ish  Borougks,  p.  3^  4,  5,  Ice 
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Appendix  Ordinary  emergency.  After  principalities  became  exten- 
sive; after  the  difference  of  property  had  formed  dis^ 
tinctions  more  important  than  those  which  arose  from 
personal  strength  and  valour,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
national  assemblies  must  have  been  more  limited  in  their 
number,  and  composed  only  of  the  mofe  considerable 
citizens. 

But  though  we  must  exclude  the  burgesses,  or  com*- 
mons,  from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there  is  some  neces- 
sity  for  supposing  that  this  assembly  consisted -of  other 
members  than  the  prelates,  abbots,  aldermen,  and  the 
judges  or  privy  council.  For  as  all  these,  excepting 
some  of  the  ecclesiastics,'  were  anciently  appointed  by  the 
king,  had  there  been  no  other  legislative  authority,  the 
royal  power  had  been  in  a  great  measure  absolute^  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  all  t^  historians,  and  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  northern  nations.  We  may  therefore  condude^i 
that  the  more  considerable  proprietors  of  land  were, 
without  any  election,  constituent  members  of  the  national 
assembly :  there  is  reason  to  think  that  forty  hides,  or 
between  four  and  five  thousand  acres,  was  the  estate  re- 
quisite for  entitling  the  possessor  to  this  honourable  pri^ 
vilege.  We  find  a  passage  in  an  ancient  author,'  by 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  of  very  noble  birth,  even 
one  allied  to  the  crown,  was  not  esteemed  a  princeps  (the 
term  usually  employed  by  ancient  historians,  when  the 
Wittenagemot  is  mentioned)  till  he  had  acquired  a  fortune 
of  that  amount.  Nor  need  we  imagine  that  the  public 
council  would  become  disorderly  or  confused  by  admitting 
so  great  a  multitude.  The  landed  property  of  England 
was  probably  in  few  hands  during  the  Saxon  times ;  at 
least  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period :  and  as  men 
had  hardly  any  ambition  to  attend  those  public  councils, 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  assembly's  becoming  too  nu^ 
merous  for  the  dispatch  of  the  litde  business  which  was 
brought  before  them. 

8  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  hishops  were  sometimes  chosen  by 
the  Wittenagemot,  and  confirmed  by  the  kin^.  Eddius,  cap.  2.  The  abbotoin 
the  monasteries  of  ro^al  foundation  iverc  anciently  named  by  the  king ;  thou^ 
Ed^  gave  the  monks  the  election,  and  only  reserved  to  himself  the  ratification. 
This  destination  vas  afterwards  frequently  violated ;  and  the  abbots,  as  well  aa 
bishops,  were  afterwards  all  appointed  by  the  king ;  as  we  leam  &om  Ingulf,  a. 
writer  contemporary  to  the  conquest  t  Hist.  Eliensifl^  lib.  ^.  q^ip.  40. 
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It  is  certain,  that  whatever  we  may  determine  con-  Appenda 
eeming  the  confetituent  members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  ,^^..^)^,^- 
in  whom,  with  the  king,  the  legislature  resided,  the  Anglo-  xhearirto- 
Saxon  government,  in  the  period   preceding  the  Norman  c»«y- 
conquest,  was  become  extremely  aristocratical :  the  royal 
uuthority  was  very  limited ;  the  people,  even  if  admitted 
to  that  assembly,  were  of  little  or  no  weight  and  conside- 
ration.    We  have  hints  given   us  in  historians^  of  the 
great  power  and  riches  of  particular  noblemen :  and  it 
could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Heptarchy, 
when  the  king  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  provinces,  that 
those    great    proprietors,    who   resided   on  their  estates, 
would  much  augment  their  authority  over  their  vassals 
and  retainers,  and  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh^- 
boarhood.     Hence  the  immeasurable  power  assumed  by 
Harold,  Godwin,  Leofric,  Siwar4,  Morcar,  Edwin,  Edric, 
and  Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and 
rendered  themselves  quite  necessary  in  the  government. 
The  ^wo  latter,  though  detested  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  their  joining  a  foreign  enemy,   still   preserved   their 
power  and  influence ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
tjjeir  authority  was  founded,  not  on  popularity,  but  on 
family  rights  and  possessions.     There  is  one  Athelstan 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that  name,  who  is 
called  alderman  of  all  England,  and  is  said  to  be  half- 
king  ;  though  the  monarch  himself  was  a  prince  of  valour 
and  abilities.^     And  we   find,  that  in  the  latter  Saxon 
times,  and  in  these  alone,  the  great  offices  went  from  father 
to  son,  and  became  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  the  families.^ 

The  circumstance  attending  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes  would  also  serve  much  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  principal  nobility.  Those  freebooters  made  unex- 
pected inroads  on  all  quarters ;  and  there  was  a  necessity 
that  each  county  should  resist  them  by  its  own  force,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  its  own  nobility  aad  its  own  magis- 
trates.    For  the  same  reason  that  a  general  war,  managed  / 

a  Hist  R^mc&  §  3.  p.  387.  w  Roger  Hoveden,  giving  the  reason  why 

WiDkm  the  Conquei'or  made  Cospatrie  earl  of  Northumberlaad,  says,  JVam  ex 
matemo  aan^ine  attinebat  ad  evm  hmwr  ilUus  comitatua.  Erat  enim  ex 
matre  ^Ig^tfia,  JUa  UthretH  conUth.  See  also  Sim.  Dun.  p.  205.  We  see  in 
those  instances  the  same  tendency  towards  rendering  offioes  hereditary,  which 
took  pfaice,  during  a  more  early  period,  on  the  continent;  and  which  ha^  ah*eady 
produced  ther«  its  fall  effl^ct. 
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Appendix  by  the  united  eifctts  of  the  whole  state,  commonly  aug- 
ments the  power  of  the  crown ;  those  private  wars  and 
inroads  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and 
nobles. 

Among  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  so  averse) 
to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  so  little  enured  to  industry, 
justice  was   commonly  very   ill  administered,  and  great 
oppression  and  violence  seem  to  have  prevsdled*     These 
disorders  would  be  encreased  by  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  arsitocracy ;  and  would,   in  their  turn,   contribute  to 
encrease  it.     Men,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  were  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ser-^ 
vice  of  some  chieftain,  whose  orders  they  followed,  even 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  government,  or  the  injury  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  who  afforded  them,   in  return, 
protection   from   any    insult    or    injustice    by    strangers. 
Hence   we  find,   by  the  extracts  which  Dr.  Brady  has 
given  us  from  Domesday,  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  towns,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  clientship 
of  some  particular  nobleman,  whose  patronage  they  pur- 
chased by  annual  payments,  and  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  consider  as  their  sovereign  more  than  the  king  him- 
self, or  even  the  legislature.*    A  client,  though  a  freeman, 
was  supposed  so  much  to  belong  to   his  patron,   that  his 
murderer  was  obliged  by  law  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  latter, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  loss ;  in  like  manner  as  he  paid 
a  fine  to  the  master  for  the  murder  of  his  slave.''     Men 
who  were  of  a  more  considerable  rank,  but  not  powerful 
enough,  each  to  support  himself  by  his  own  independent 
authority,   entered  into   formal   confederacies  with  each 
other,  and  composed  a  kind  of  separate  community,  which 
rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  aggressors.,    Dr.  Hickes 
has  preserved  a  curious  Saxon  bond  of  this  kind,  which 
he  calls  a  Sodalitium^  and  which  contains  many  particulars 
characteristical  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.' 
All  the  associates  are  there  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  and  they  swear  before  the  holy  reliques  t« 
observe   their   confederacy,    and   to  be  faithful   to   each 

X  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs,  3, 4,  5,  &c.    The  case  was  the  same  with 
the  freemen  in  die  counti^.    See  Pref.  to  his  Hist.  p.  8,  %  10,  &c.  y  UL 

£dw.  Conf.  $  8.  apud.  Ingulf  x  Dissert  Epist.  p.  21. 
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otber :  they  promise  to  bury  any  of  the  associates  who  Appendix 
dies^  in  whatever  place  he  had  appointed  j  to  contribute 
to  his  funeral  charges,  and  to  attend  at  his  interment; 
and  whoever  is  wanting  in  this  last  duty,  binds  himself  to 
pay  a  measure  of  honey.  When  any  of  the  associates  is 
in  danger,  and  calls  for  the  assistance  of  his  fellows,  they 
promise,  besides  flying  to  his  succour,  to  give  Information 
to  the  sheriff;  and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protecting  the 
person  exposed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a  fine  of 
one  pound  upon  him  :  if  the  president  of  the  society  him-  , 
self  be  wanting  in  this  particular,  he  binds  himself  to  pay 
one  pound ;  unless  he  has  the  reasonable  excjuse  of  sick- 
ness, or  of  duty  to  his  superior.  When  any  of  the  associ* 
ates  is  murdered,  they  are  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  the 
murderer ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  pay  it,  they  are  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  sum  at  their  joint  expence.  If  any  of  the 
associates  who  happens  to  be  poor  kill  a  man,  the  society 
are  to  contribute,  by  a  certain  proportion,  to  pay  his  fine : 
a  mark  apiece  if  the  fine  be  700  shillings ;  less  if  the  person 
killed  be  a  clown  or  ceorle ;  the  half  of  that  sum  again  if 
he  be  a  Welshman.  But  where  any  of  the  associates  kills 
a  man,  wilfully  and  without  provocation,  he  must  himself 
pay  the  fine.  If  any  of  the  associates  kill  any  of  his  fel- 
lows in  a  like  criminal  manner,  besides  paying  the  usual 
fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  he  must  pay  eight 
pounds  to  the  society,  or  renounce  the  benefit  of  it :  in 
which  case,  they  bind  themselves,  under  the  penalty  of 
one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  him,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  bishop,  or  alderman.  There  are 
other  regulations  to  protect  themselves  and  their  servants 
from  all  injuries,  to  revenge  such  as  are  committed,  and 
to  prevent  their  giving  abusive  language  to  each  other ; 
and  the  fine,  which  they  engage  to  pay  for  this  last  oiFence, 
is  a  measure  of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  confederacy  of  this 
kind  must  have  been  a  great  source  of  friendship  and 
attachment;  when  men  lived  in  perpetual  danger  from 
enemies,  robbers,  and  pppressors,  and  received  protection 
chiefly  from  their  persohal  valour,  and  from  the  assistance 
of  their  friends  or  patrons.  As  animosities  were  then 
more  violent,  connexions  were  also^more  intimate,  whether 
Vo^.  I.  A  a 
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Appendix  voluntary  or  derived  from  blood;  the  most  remote  degree 
of  propinquity  was  regarded :    an   indelible  memory  of 


benefits  was  preserved  :  severe  vengeance  was  taken  for 
injuries,  both  from  a  point  of  honour,  and  as  the  best 
means  of  future  security  :  and  the  civil  union  being  weak, 
many  private  engagements  were  contracted  in  order  to 
supply  its  place,  and  to  procure  men  that  safety  which  the 
laws  and  their  own  innocence  were  not  alone  able  to  insure 
to  them. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  liberty, 
or  rather  licentiousness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great 
body  even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  those  ages,  really  en- 
joyed much  less  true  liberty  than  where  the  execution  of 
the  laws  is  the  most  severe,  and  where  subjects  are  redu* 
ced  to  the  strictest  subordination  and  dependence  on  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  reason  is  derived  from  the  excess 
itself  of  that  liberty.  Men  must  guard  themselves  at  any 
price  against  insults  and  injuries ;  and  where  they  receive 
not  protection  from  the  laws  and  magistrate,  they  will 
seek  it  by  submission  to  superiors,  and  by  herding  in 
some  private  confederacy  which  acts  under  the  direction 
of  a  powerful  leader.  And  thus  all  anarchy  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  tyranny,  if  not  over  the  state,  at  least  over 
many  of  the  individuals. 

Security  was  provided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Wittenagemot,  both  in  going  and  returning^ 
exept  they  were  notorious  thieves  and  robbers* 
iTKeseve-  Tre  German  Saxons,   as  the  other  nations  of  that 

5m«u"  continent,  were  divided  into  three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble, 
the  free,  and  the  slaves.*  This  distinction  they  brought 
over  with  them  into  Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  Thanes ;  and  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  king's  thanes  and  lesser  thanes.  The  latter 
seem  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  former ;  and  to  have 
received  lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  services,  or 
attendance  in  peace  and  war.**  We  know  of  no  title 
which  raised  any  one  to  the  rank  of  thane,  except  noble 
birth  and  the  possession  of  land.  The  former  was  always 
much  regarded  by  all  the  German  nations,  ^ven  in  their 

a  Nithard.  Hist  lib.  4.  b  Spelm.  feuds  ftnil  Tenures,  p.  40. 
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most  barbarous  state ;  and  as  the  Saxon  nobility,  having  Appendix 
little  credit^  could  scarcely  burthen  their  estates  with 
sauch  debt,  and  as  the  commons  had  little  trade  or  indus- 
try by  which  they  could  accumulate  riches,  these  two 
ranks  of  men,  even  though  they  were  not  separated  by 
positive  laws,  might  remain  long  distinct,  and  the  noble 
families  continue  many  ages  in  opulence  and  splendour* 
There  were  no  middle  ranks  of  men,  that  could  gradually 
mix  with  their  superiors,  and  insensibly  procure  to  them- 
selves honour  and  distinction.  If  by  any  extraordinary 
accident  a  mean  person  acquired  riches,  a  circumstance 
so  singular  made  him  be  known  and  remarked,  he  became 
the  object  of  envy,  as  well  as  of  indignation,  to  all  the 
nobles ;  he  would  have  great  difficulty  to  defend  what  he 
had  acquired ;  and  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  protect 
himself  from  oppression,  except  by  courting  the  patronage 
of  some  great  chieftain,  and  paying  a  large  price  for  his 
safety* 

There  are  two  statutes  among  the  Saxon  laws  which 
seem  calculated  to  confound  those  different  ranks  of  men ; 
that  of  Athelstan,  by  which  a  merchant,  who  had  made 
three  long  sea-voyages  on  his  own  account,  was  entitled 
to  the  quality  of  thane  ;^  and  that  of  the  same  prince^  by 
which  a  ceorle  or  husbandman,  who  had  been  able  to  pur- 
chase five  hides  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a 
hall,  and  a  bell,  was  raised  to  the  same  distinction/  But 
the  opportunities  were  so  few,  by  which  a  merchant  or 
ceorle  could  thus  exalt  himself  above  his  rank,  that  the 
law  could  never  overcome  the  reigning  prejudices ;  the 
distinction  between  noble  and  base  blood  would  still  be 
indelible ;  and  the  well-bom  thanes  would  entertain  the 
highest  contempt  for  those  legal  and  factitious  ones. 
Though  we  are  not  informed  of  any  of  these  circum- 
stances by  ancient  historians,  they  are  so  much  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things,  that  we  may  admit  them  as  a  ne- 
cessary and  infallible  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom  during  those  ages. 

eWilfcins,  p.  n.    '  dSelden,  Titles  ©fHoooar,  p.  515.    WiU^QS,  p.  7d. 
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Appendix  The  citics  appear  by  Domesday-book  to  have  been  at 
^'  the  conquest  little  better  than  villages.®  York  itself, 
though  it  was  always  the  second,  at  least  the  third^  city 
in  England,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  great  province, 
which  never  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  rest,  con* 
tained  then  but  1418  families.*  Malmesbury  tells  us^ 
that  the  great  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  no- 
bility, and  the  French  or  Norman,  was,  that  the  latter 
built  magnificent  and  stately  castles ;  whereas  the  former 
consumed  their  immense  fortunes  in  riot  and  hosphality, 
and  in  mean  houses.  We  may  thence  infer  that  the  arts 
in  general  were  much  less  advanced  in  England  than  in 
France ;  a  greater  number  of  idle  servants  and  retainers 
lived  about  the  great  families;  and  as  these,  even  in 
France,  were  powerful  enough  to  disturb  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  we  may  judge  of  the  authority  acquired  by  the 
aristocracy  in  England.  When  earl  Godwin  besieged  the 
Confessor  in  London,  he  summoned  from  all  parts  his 
huscarles,  or,  houseceorles  and  retainers,  and  thereby  con- 
strained his  sovereign  to  accept  of  the  conditions  which 
he  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  him. 

The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated  ceorles 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and,  where  they  were  indus- 
trious, they  were  chiefly  employed  in  husbandry :  Whence 
a  ceorle  and  a  husbandman  became  in  a  manner  synony<» 
mous  terms.  They  cultivated  the  farms  of  the  nobility' 
or  thanes,  for  which  they  paid  rent ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  removeable  at  pleasure.  For  there  is  little 
mention  of  leases  among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  The  pride 
of  the  nobility,  together  with  the  general  ignorance  of 
writing,  must  have  rendered  those  contracts  very  rare^ 
and  must  have  kept  the  husbandmen  in  a  dependent  con< 

e  Winchester,  being  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  monarchy,  was  aoeieDtljr 
a  considerable  city.    Gul.  Pict.  p.  210. 

f  Norwich  contained  738  houses.  Exeter  315,  Ipswich  538,  Northami^im 
60,  Hertford  146, Canterbury  262,  Bath  64,  Southampton  84,  Wannick  225.  See 
Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  These  are  the  most  considerable  he  men- 
tions.   The  account  of  them  is  extracted  from  Domesday-book. 

g  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs,  p.  10.  There  were  six  wards,  besides  the 
archbishop's  palace;  and  five  ot  these  wards  contained  the  number  of  familiea 
here  mentioned,  which,  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  a  family,  ^akes  about  7000 
souls.    The  sixth  ward  was  laid  waste.  h  P.  162.    See  also  de  Gest  Aiirf. 

p.  333.  * 


diitioB*     The  rents  of  farms  irere  then  chiefly  paid  in  AmoA 
kind;^       • 

But  the  most  numerous  rank  by  far  in  the  community 
seems  to  have  been  the  slaves  or  villains,  who  were  the 
property  of  their  lords,  and  were  consequently  incapable 
themselves  of  possessing  any  property.  Dr.  Brady  as- 
sures us,  from  a  sun'^ey  of  Domesday-book,^  that,  in  all 
the  counties  of  England,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land 
was  occupied  by  them,  and  that  the  husbandmen,  and  still 
more  the  socmen,  who  were  tenants  that  could  not  be  re« 
moved  at  pleasure,  were  very  few  in  comparison*  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  German  nations,  as  far  as  we 
can  collect  from  the  account  given  us  by  Tacitus.  The 
perpetual  wars  in  the  Heptarchy,  and  the  depredations  of 
Ae  Danes,  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  great  al- 
teration with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle, 
or  carried  off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  then  reduced 
to  slavery ;  and  became,  by  right  of  war,'  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  their  lords-  Great  property  in  the'  nobles,  es- 
pecially if  joined  to  an  irregular  administration  of  justice, 
naturally  favours  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  still 
more  so,  if  the  practice  of  slavery  be  admitted,  and  has 
become  very  common.  The  nobility  not  only  possess  the 
influence  which  always  attends  riches,  but  also  the  power 
which  the  laws  give  them  over  their  slaves  and  villains- 
It  then  becomes  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  for  a  pri- 
vate luan  to  remain  altogether  free  and  indiependent* 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slaves  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  household  slaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, and  prsedial  ori  rustic,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Ger- 
mans.'" These  latter  resembled  the  serfs,  which  are  at 
present  to  be  met  with  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and  some 
parts  of  Germany.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his 
slaves  was  not  unlimited  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it 
was  among  their  ancestors.  If  a  man  beat  out  his  slave's 
eye  or  teeth,  the  slave  recovered  his  liberty  :**  If  he  killed 
him,  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  king;  provided  the  slave  died 
within  a  day  after  the  wound  or  blow ;  otherwise  it  passed 

i  LL.  In»,  §  70.  These  laws  fixed  the  rents  for  a  hide;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
eonvert  it  into  modem  measures.        k  General  Preface  to  his  Hist  p.  7,  8,  9.  &c. 

1  LL.  Edg.  §  14.  apud  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  471.  m  Spelm.  Glo^.  in 

▼«rb.  Senni9.        n  LL.  JElf.  §  20. 
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Appendik  unpunished/  The  selling  of  themselves  or  children  to 
slavery  was  always  the  practice  among  the  German  na- 
tions,P  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.^ 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
possessed  a  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  territories, 
and  could  punish,  without  appeal,  any  thieves  or  robbers 
whom  they  caught  there/  This  institution  must  have 
had  a  very  contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  intended, 
and  must  have  procured  robbers  a  sure  protection  on  the 
lands  of  such  noblemen  as  did  not  sincerely  mean  to  dis- 
courage crimes  and  violence. 
taantoi  BuT  though  the  general  strain  of  the  Anglo*Sa±on 

''"""••■  government  seems  to  have  become  aristocratical,  there 
were  still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  democracy^ 
which  were  not  indeed  sufficient  to  protect  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  without  the  patronage  of  $ome  great  lord,  but , 
might  give  security,  and  even  some  degree  of  dignity,  to 
the  gentry  or  inferior  nobility.  The  administration  of 
justice,  in  particular,  by  the  courts  of  the  decennary,  the^ 
hundred,  and  the  county,  was  well  calculated  to  defend^ 
general  liberty,  and  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  nobles; 
In  the  county  courts,  or  shiremotes,  all  the  freeholders 
were  assembled  twice  a  year,  and  received  appeals  from 
the  inferior  courts.  They  there  decided  all  causes,  eccle* 
siastical  as  well  as  civil ;  and  the  bishop,  together  with 
the  alderman  or  earl,  presided  over  them.*  The  affait 
was  determined  in  a  summary  manner,  without  much 
pleading,  formality,  or  delay,  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  and 
the  bishop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority  than  t6 
keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  interpose  with 
their  opinion.*  Where  justice  was  denied  during  three 
sessions  by  the  hundred,  and  then  by  the  County  court, 
there-  lay  an  appeal  to  the  king's  court ;°  but  this  was  not 
practised  on  slight  occasions.  The  alderman  received  a 
'  third  of  the  fines  levied  in  those  courts;^  and  as  most  of 
the    punishments    were   then    pecuniary,   this   perquisite 

o  LL.  MK.  $  17.        p  Tacit  de  Morib.  G^rm.         q  LL.  IniB,  $  It.  UU  Mlt 
§  12.        r  Pligden,  lib.  1.  cap.  50.  LL.  Edw.  Conf.  §  26.  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  415.    . 
Gloss,  in  verb.  HaUgemot  et  Infangenthefe.        8  LL.  Edg.  §  5.    Wilkins,  p.  78. 
LL.  Canut.  §  17.    Wilkins,  p.  136.  t  Hickes.  Dissert.  Ejiist  p.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

7,8.        uLL.Edg.§2.    V^Ukm8,p,  77.    LL.Canut$  ISapud  Wilkia»,p.  13§. 

#  LL.  Edw.  Conf.  %  31. 
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formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  profits  belonging^  to  his  ApMdik 
office.     The  two  thirds  also,  which   went  to   the  king, 
made  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue.     Any 
freeholder  was  fined  who  absented  himself  thrice  from 
these  courts.* 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  paade  deeds  and 
writings  very  rare,  the  county  or  hundred  court  was  the 
place  where  the  most  remarkable  civil  transactions  were 
finished,  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and 
prevent  all  future  disputes.  Here  testaments  were  pro- 
mulgated, slaves  manumitted,  bargains  of  sale  concluded ; 
and  sometimes,  for  greater  security,  the  most  consider* 
able  of  these  deeds  were  inserted  in  the  blank  leaves  of 
the  parish  bible,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  register 
too  sacred  to  be  falsified.  It  was  not  unusual  to  add  to 
the  deed  an  imprecation  on  all  such  as  should  be  guilty 
of  that  crime.^ 

Among  a  people,  who  lived  in  so  simple  a  manner  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  always  of  greater 
importance  than  the  legislative.  There  were  few  or  no 
taxes  imposed  by  the  states :  There  were  few  statutes 
enacted ;  and  the  nation  was  less  governed  by  laws  than 
by  customs,  which  admitted  a  great  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation. Though  it  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  the 
Wittenagemot  was  altogether  composed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  the  county-courts,  where  all  the  freeholders  were 
admitted,  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  formed  a  wide  basis  for  the  government,  and  were 
no  contemptible  checks  on  the  aristocracy.  But  there  is 
another  power  still  more  important  than  either  the  judi- 
cial or  legislative ;  to  wit,  the  power  of  injuring  or  serving 
by  immediate  force  and  violence,  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  redress  in  courts  of  justice.  In  all  extensive 
gjovemments,  where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  feeble^ 
this  power  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  principal 
nobility ;  and  the  degree  of  it  which  prevails,  cannot  be 
determined  so  much  by  the  public  statutes,  as  by  small  inci- 
dents in  history,  by  particular  customs,  arid  sometimes  by 
the  reason  and  nature  of  things.     The  Highlands  of  Scot- 
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ii^p^ndfaE  land  have  long  been  entitled  by  law  to  eveiy  privilege  of 
British  subjects ;  but  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
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common  people  could  in  fact  enjoy  these  privileges. 

The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government  are  disputed  among  histories  and  antiqua- 
ries :  The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  subject^  even  though 
faction  had  never  entered  into  the  question,  would  natu* 
rally  have  begotten  those  controversies.     But  the  great 
influence  of  the  lords  over  their  slaves  and  tenants,  the 
clientship  of  the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a  middling 
rank  of  men,  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  the  loose  exe* 
cution  of  the  laws,  the  continued  disorders  and  comrul* 
sions  of  the  state ;   all  these  circumstances  evince  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  government  became  at  last  extremely 
aristocratical ;  and  the  events,  during  the  peribd  imme- 
diately preceding  the  conquest,  confirm  this  inference  or 
conjecture. 
Crimiiua        «   BoTH  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
courts  of  judicature,  and  the  methods  of  proof  employed 
in  all  causes,  appear  somewhat  singular,  and  are  very  dif-. 
ferent  from   those   which   prevail   at  present  among  all 
civilized  nations. 

We  must  conceive  that  the  ancient  Germans  were 
little  removed  from  the  original  state  of  nature :  The 
social  confederacy  among  them  was  more  martial  than 
civil :  They  had  chiefly  in  view  the  means  of  attack  or 
defence  against  public  enemies,  not  those  of  protection 
against  their  fellow-citizens :  Their  possessions  were  so 
slender  and  so  equal,  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  great 
danger;  and  the  natural  bravery  of  the  people  made  every 
man  trust  to  himself,  and  to  his  pairticular  friends,  for  his 
defence  or  vengeance.  This  defect  in  the  political  union 
drew  much  closer  the  knot  of  particular  confederacies : 
An  insult  upon  any  man  was  regarded  by  all  his  relations 
and  associates  as  a  common  injury :  They  were  bound  by 
honour  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  to  re- 
venge his  death,  or  any  violence  which  he  had  suffered : 
They  retaliated  on  the  aggressor  by  like  acts  of  violence  ; 
and- if  he  were  protected,  as  was  natural  and  usual,  by  his 
own  clan,  the  quarrel  was  spread  still  wider,  and  bred 
endless  disorders  in  the  nation. 


The  Pnskns,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never  ad-  ApiMsndfat 
vanced  beyond  this  wild  and  imperfect  state  of  society;  ^^^^ 
and  the  right  of  private  revenge  still  remained  among 
them  unlimited  and  uncontrolled."  But  the  other  Ger- 
man nations,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  had  made  one  step 
farther  towards  completing  the  political  or  civil  union* 
Though  it  still  continued  to  be  an  indispensable  point  of 
honour  for  every  clan  to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of  a 
iiTiember,  the  magistrate  had  acquired  a  right  of  interpos- 
ing in  the  quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the  difference. 
He  obliged  the  person  maimed  or  injured,  and  the  relations 
of  ^ne  killed,  to  accept  of  a  present  from  the  aggressor 
and  his  relations,*  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury,**  and 
to  drop  all  farther  prosecution  of  revenge.  That  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  quarrel  might  not  be  the  source  of 
more,  this  present  was  fixed  and  certain,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly 
paid  in  cattle,  the  chief  property  of  those  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated nations.  A  present  of  this  kind  gratified  the  re- 
*  venge  of  the  injured  family,  by  the  loss  which  the  aggres- 
sor suffered :  It  satisfied  their  pride,  by  the  submission 
which  it  expressed :  It  diminished  their  regret  for  the 
loss  or  injury  of  a  kinsman,  by  their  acquisition  of  new 
property :  And  thus  general  peace  was  for  a  moment  res- 
tored to  the  society/ 

But  when  the  German  nations  had  been  settled  some 
time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  made 
still  another  step  towards  a  more  cultivated  life,  and  their 
criminal  justice  gradually  improved  and  refined  itself. 
The  magistrate,  whose  office  it  was  to  guard  public  peace, 
and  to  suppress  private  animosities,  conceived  himself  to 
be  injured  by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people;  and 
besides  the  compensation  to  the  person  who  suffered,  or 
to  his  family,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  exact  a  fine 
called  the  Fridwit,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of 
peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  which  he  had  taken 
in  accommodating  the  quarrel.     When  this  idea,  which 

1  LL.  Fris.  tit  2.  apud  Lindenbrogj.  p.  491.  a  LL.  iEthelb.  $  23.  LL.  ^If. 
I  27.  b  Called  by  the  Saxons  mngbota.  c  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  The  au- 
thor says,  that  the  price  of  the  composition  was  fixed ;  which  miMt  hj»ve  bitK 
\f  the  laws  and  the  ioiterpofitioD  of  the  magistratta. 
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Jtppendu  is  80  natural,  was  once  suggested,  it  w^  willingly  re- 
^J^  ^  ceived  both  by  sovereign  and  people*  The  numerous 
fines  which  were  levied,  augmented  the  revenue  of  the 
king:  And  the  people  were  sensible  that  he  would  be 
more  vigilant  in  interposing  with  his  good  offices,  when 
he  reaped  such  immediate  advantage  from  them:  and  that 
injuries  would  be  less  frequent,  when,  besides  compensa- 
tion to  the  person  injured,  they  were  exposed  to  this  ad- 
ditional penalty/ 

This  short  abstract  contains  the  history  of  the  cri- 
spinal  jurisprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  sev^|d 
centuries.  The  state  of  England  in  this  particular,  duijng 
the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
collection  of  ancient  laws,  published  by  Lambard  and 
Wilkins*  The  chief  purport  of  these  laws  is  not  to  pre- 
vent or  entirely  suppress  private  quarrels,  which  the  le- 
gislature knew  to  be  impossible,  but  only  to  regulate  and 
moderate  them.  The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that  if  any 
one  know  that  his  enemy  or  aggressor,  after  doing  him 
an  injury,  resolves  to  keep  within  his  own  house,  and  his 
ewn  lands^  he  shall  not  fight  him  till  he  require  compen- 
sation for  the  injury.  If  he  be  strong  enough  to  besiege 
him  in  his  house,  he  may  do  it  for  seven  days  without 
attacking  him;  and  if  the  aggressor  be  willing,  during 
that  time,  to  surrender  himself  and  his  arms,  his  adver- 
sary may  detain  him  thirty  days ;  but  is  afterwards  obliged 
to  restore  him  safe  to  his  kindred,  and  be  content  with  the 
compensation^  If  the  criminal  fly  to  the  temple,  that 
sanctuary  must  not  be  violated.  Where  the  assailant  has 
;iot  force  sufficient  to  besiege  the  criminal  in  his  house^ 
he  must  apply  to  the  alderman  for  assistance ;  and  if  the 
alderman  refuse  aid,  the  assailant  must  have  recourse  to 
the  king:  And  he  is  not  allowed  to  assavilt  the  house,  till 
after  this  supreme  magistrate  has  refused  assistance.  If 
any  one  meet  with  his  enemy,  £^d  be  ignorant  that  he  has 
resolved  to  keep  within  his  own  lands,  he  must,  before  he 
attack  iiim,  require  him  to  surrender  himself  prisoner, 

d  Besides  paying  money  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  and  ta  the  king,, 
the  murderer  was  also  obliged  to  pay  the  master  of  a  slave  or  vassal  a  sqm  as  th« 
fompenaation  for  his  Ipsa.  This  ytM  called  the  Mambote-  See  S{iel.  Glp».  Ia 
verb.  Fredumy  Manbqt,  eThe  addition  of  these  lasC  words  in  Italics  ap^- 

pears  necetoary  from  what  follows  irr  the  same  law. 
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and  deliver  up  his  arms ;  in  which  case  he  may  detain  At>p«iMUz 
him  thirty  days :  But  if  he  refuse  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  ^_^ 
it  is  then  lawful  to  fight  him.     A  slave  may  fight  in  his 
master's  quarrel :  A  father  may  fight  in  his  son's  with  any 
one,  except  with  his  master/ 

It  was  enacted  by  king  Ina,  that  no  man  should  take 
revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  first  demanded  compen- 
sation, and  had  been  refused  it.^ 

KiKO  Edmond,  in  the  preamble  to  his  l&ws,  mentions 
the  general  misery  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  pri- 
vate* feuds  and  battles;  and  he  establishes  several  expe- 
dients for  remedying  this  grievance.  He  ordains,  that 
if  any  one  commit  murder,  he  may,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  kindred,  pay  within  a  twelvemonth  the  fine  of  hit 
crime ;  and  if  they  abandon  him,  he  shall  alone  sustain  the 
deadly  feud  or  quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the  murdered 
person :  His  own  kindred  are  free  from  the  feud,  but  on 
condition  that  they  neither  converse  with  the  criminal, 
nor  supply  Kim  with  meat  or  other  necessaries :  If  any  of 
them,  after  renouncing  him,  receive  him  into  their  house^ 
or  give  him  (mistance^  they  are  finable  to  the  king,  and  are 
involved  in  the  feud.  If  the  kindred  of  the  murdered 
person  take  revenge  on  apy  but  the  criminal  himself  after 
he  is  abandoned  by  his  kindred^  all  their  property  is  for- 
feited, and  they  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and 
all  his  friends.^  It  is  also  ordained,  that  the  fine  for 
murder  shall  never  be  remitted  by  the  king  ;*  and  that  no 
criminal  shall  be  killed  who  flies  to  the  church  or  any  of 
the  king's  towns  ;^  and  the  king  himself  declares,  that  his 
house  shall  give  no  protection  to  murderers,  till  they  have 
satisfied  the  church  by  their  penance,  and  the  kindred 
of  the  deceased  by  making  compensation.^  The  method 
appointed  for  transacting  this  composition  is  found  in  the 
same  law." 

These  attempts  of  Edmond,  to  contract  and  diminish 
the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  and  were  a  step  towards  a  more  regular 
administration  of  justice.     By  the  Salic  law,,  any  man 
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Apped^  might,  by  ft  public  declaration,  exempt  himself  £rom' 
family  quarrels :  But  then  he  was  considered  by  the  1 
as  no  longer  belonging  to  the  family ;  and  he  was  deprived 
of  all  right  of  succession,  as  the  punishment  of  his 
cowardice." 

The  price  of  the  king's  head  or  his  weregild,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrismas,  near  130O 
pounds  of  present  money.  The  price  of  the  prince's  head 
was  15,000  thrismas;  that  of  a  bishop's  or  alderman's 
8000 ;  a  sheriff's  4000 ;  a  thane's  or  clergyman's  2000  j  a 
ceorl's  266.  These  prices  were  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the^n** 
gles.  By  the  Mercian  law,  the  price  of  a  ceorle's  head  *^a& 
200  shillings :  that  of  a  thane's  *six  times  as  much ;  that  ot  a 
king's  six  times  more.®  By  the  laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of 
the  archbishop's  head  was  higher  than  that  of  the  king's.^ 
Such  respect  was  then  paid  to  the  ecclesiastics  !  It  xnust  be 
understood  that  where  a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  biw, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  had  liberty  to  punish 
him  as  they  thought  proper. 

SoM£  antiquarians^  have  thought  that  diese  compen* 
Rations  were  only  given  for  man-slaughter,  not  for  wilful 
murder :  But  no  such  distinction  appears  in  the  laws ;  and  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  all  the  other  barbarous  na» 
tions,**  by  that  of  the  ancient  Germans*  and  by  that  curious 
monument  above  mentioned,  of  Saxon  antiquity,  preserved 
by  Hickes*  ,  There  is  indeed  a  law  of  Alfred's,  which 
makes  wilful  murder  capital;^  but  this  seams  only  to  have 
been  an. attempt  of  that  great  legislator  towards  ests^* 
lishing  a  better  police  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  probabl)^ 
remained  without  execution.  By  the  laws  of  the  same 
prince,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  fine.^ 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewise  fixed 
by  the  Saxon  laws :  A  wound  of  an  inch  l<mg  under  the 
hair,  was  paid  with  on  shilling :  One  of  a  like  size  in  th^ 
face  two  shillings :  Thirty  shillings  for  the  loss  of  an  ear 

n  Tit.  63.  o  Wilkins,  p.  71.  72.        p  LL.  Elthredi,  apud  Wilkins,  p.  1 10. 

q  TyrreJ,  Introduction,  vpl.  j.  p.  126.  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  r  Lindenbi'Ogius^ 
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that  by  wilful  murder  Alfred  means  a  ti'cacherous  murder  oommitted  by  odq 
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and  so  fiirth%^     Th^e  seems  not  to  have  been  aay  diSerr  Appendix 
eBce  made,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person.     By  ^^^.^ 
tiie  law  of  EAelbert,  any  one  who  committed  adultery 
WTth  his  neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  fine, 
and  buy  him  another  wife.* 

Thsbe  institutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Ger- 
sians.  They  seem  to  be  the  necessary  progress  of  cri- 
Uninal  jurisprudence  among  every  free  people,  where  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  is  not  implicitly  obeyed.  We  find  them 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  during  the.  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.-  Compositions  for  murder  are  mentioned  in  Nes- 
tor^s  speech  to  Achilles  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  and  are 
called  «r«iwi.  The  Irish,  who  never  had  any  connexions 
with  the  German  nations,  adopted  the  same  practice  till 
very  lately;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called 
among  them  his  eric ;  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John  Davis* 
The  same  custom  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.^ 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  order  to  impose  some  check  upon  these 
crimes,  it  was  Drdained  that  na  man  should  sell  or  buy 
any  thing  above  twenty-pence  value,  except  in  open  mar- 
ket f  and  every  bargain  of  sale  must  be  executed  befor* 
witnesses.*  Gangs  of  robbers  muchHlisturbed  the  peac^ 
of  the  country ;  and  the  law  determined,  that  a  tribe  of 
banditti,  consisting  of  between  seven  and  thirty-five  per- 
sons, was  to  be  called  a  turma^  or  troop :  ^  Any  greater 
company  was  denominated  an  army.^  The  punishments 
for  this  crime  were  various,  but  none  of  them  capital.^ 
If  any  man  could  track  his  stolen  cattle  into  another's 
ground,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  shew  their  tracks  out  of 
it,  or  pay  their  value.^ 

Rebellion,  to  whatever  excess  it  was  carried,  was 
not  capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money.® 
The  legi8latc»*s,  knowing  it  impossible  to  prevent  all  dis- 
orders,  only  imposed  a  higher  fine  on  breaches  of  the 

nr  LL.  lEAS,  $  40.       See  also  LL.  Etbelb.  $  34.  &c.  x  LL.  Ethelb.  i  32. 
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Ai^D^it  peace  committed  in  the  king^s  court,  or  before  an  al^r* 
man  or  bishop*  An^e^house  too  seems  to  have  been  con- 


sidered as  a  privileged  place ;  and  any  quarrels  that  arose 
there  were  more  severely  punished  than  elsewhere.' 
Roles  of  If  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes  among  the  Anglo* 

proa£  Saxons  appear  singular,  the  proofs  were  not  less  so ;  and 
were  also  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  those  people. ' 
Whatever  w'e  may  imagine  concerning  the  usual  trudi 
and  sincerity  of  men  who  live  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
state,  there  is  much  more  falsehood,  and  even  perjury, 
among  them,  than  among  civilized  nations :  Virtue,  wluch 
is  nothing  but  a  more  enlarged  and  more  cultivated  rea- 
son, never  flourishes  to  any  degree,  nor  is  founded  on 
steady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a  good  education 
becomes  general ;  and  where  men  are  taught  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  vice,  treachery,  and  immorality. 
Even  superstition,  though  more  prevalent  among  ignorant 
nations,  is  but  a  poor  supply  for  the  defects  in  knowledge 
and  education :  Our  European  ancestors,  who  employed 
every  moment  the  expedient  of  swearing  on  extraordinary 
crosses  and  reliques,  were  less  honourable  in  all  engagc- 
V  ments  than  their  posterity,  who,  from   experience  have 

omitted  those  ineffectual  securities.  This  general  prone- 
ness  to  perjury  was  much  encreased  by  the  usual  want,  of 
discernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  discuss  an  intricate 
evidence,  and  were  obliged  to  number,  not  weigh,  the 
testimony  of.  the  witnesses.*  Hence  the  ridiculous  prac- 
tice of  obliging  men  to  brhig  compin-gators,  who,  as  they 
did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  feet,  expressed 
upon  oath,  that  they  believed  the  person  spoke  true ;  and 
these  compurgators  were  in  some  cases  multiplied  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred.**  The  practice  also  of  single 
combat  was  employed  by  most  natfons  on  the  continetit  as 
a  remedy  against  false  evidence ;'  and  though  it  was  fre- 
quently dropped,  from  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  it 
was  continually  revived  from  experience  of  the  falsehood 

fLL.  Hloth.  &   Eadm.  f  12,  13.     LL.    Ethelr.  «pad  Wilkina,  p.  117. 

f;  Sometimes  the  laws  fixed  easy  general  rules  for  weiring  the  credibility  of 
witnesses.    A  man  whose  life  was  csthnated  at  120  shiltm^  counterhMaiiced 
six  eeorles,  each  of  whose  lives  was  only  valued  at  twenty  shilUiigs  and  his  oatli  ■ 
was  esteemed  eqaivalent  to  that  of  all  the  six.    See  Wilkins,  p.  79,       h  Pnnf. 
NicoL  ad  Wilkins,  p.  11.    i  LL.  Burgund.  eap.45.LL.  Lomb.lib.  8.  ti%  55. 4jBp.  3k 


4tteni)ii|g  the  testimony  of  wita^$sea»^  It  became  at  last  A^petu^ 
H  sp^ies  of  jurisprudence :  The  cases  were  determined 
by  law,  in  whioh  the  party  might  challenge  his  adversary, 
or  the  witnessesf.or  the  judge  himself:^  And  though  these 
customs  were  absurd^  they  were  rather  an  improvement 
on  the  methods  of  trial  which  had  formerly  been  practised 
anioing  those  barbarous  nations,  and  which  still  prevailed 
among  the  An^-Saxons« 

Whek  any  controversy  about  a  fact  became  too  intri* 
cate  for  those  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they  had  re* 
coq^e  to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of  God ;  that  is, 
to  fortune  :  Their  methods  of  consulting  this  oracle  were 
various.  One  of  them  was  the  decision  by  the  cross: 
It  was  practised  in  this  manner :  When  a  person  was 
accused  of  any  crime,*  he  first  cleared  ^ himself  by  oath, 
and  he  was  attended  by  eleven  compurgators.  He  next 
took  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he 
fisk^ed  them  on  the  altar,  or  on  some  celebrated  relique. 
After  solemn  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  a 
priest,  or,  in  hi^  stead,  some  unexperienced  youth,  took 
up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if  he  happened  upon 
that  which  was  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  cross,  the 
p^irson  was  pK)nounced  innocent;  if  otherwise,  guilty."* 
This  practice,  as  it  arose  from  superstition,  was  abolished 
by  it  in  France.  The  emperor,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire^ 
prohibited  that  mothod  o£  trial,  not  because  it  was  uncer- 
tain, but  lest  that  sacred  figure,  sa^s  he,  of  the  cross  should 
be  prostituted  in  common  disputes  and  controversiesb" 

Thb  ordeal  was  another  established  method  of  trial 
^mc^g  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  practised  either  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-^hot  iron.  The  former  was  appro* 
priated  to  the  common  people  i  the  latter  to  the  nobility. 
The  water  or  iron  was  consectiated  by  many  prayers, 
masses,  fastings,  and  exorcims  ;^  after  which  the  person 
accused  either  took  up  a  stone  sunk  in  the  water,^  to  a 
.rtain  cfepth,  or  carried  the  iron  to  a  certain  distance:; 

* 

k  LL.  Lomrab.  lib.  2.  tit  55.  eap.  23.  apod  Lincfenb.  p.  661.  1  See  Des- 

Blaiiies  aad  neaaman6ir.  m  LL.  Prison,  tit.  14.  apud  Lindenbrogium,  p. 

"*.  n  Du  Caoge,  in  verb.  Crux.  o  ^pelm.  in  terh.OrdfaL  Parke*^ 

155.  UodeBbrei;.  p.  1399.  p  L.L.  Ins,  4  77. 
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S^ptn^  and  his  hand  being  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering  sealed 
^'^  for  three  days,  if  there  appeared,  on  examining  it,  no 
marks  of  burning,  he  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  other- 
wise, guilty.^  The  trial  by  cold  watei*  was  different: 
The  person  was  thrown  into  consecrated  water ;  if  he 
«wam,  he  was  guilty ;  if  he  sunk,  innocent.*^  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive  how  any  innocent  person  could  ever 
escape  by  the  one  trial,  or  any  criminal  be  convicted  by 
the  other.  But  there  was  another  usage  admirably  calciH 
lated  for  allowing  every  criminal  to  escape  who  had  con* 
fidence  enough  to  try  it*  A  consecrated  cake,  caMpl  a 
eorsned,  was  produced ;  which  if  the  person  could  swallow 
and  digest,  he  was  pronounced  innocent.* 

Ij^ilitaiy  The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among  the  An*- 

glo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  certainly  extended 
over  all  the  landed  property,  and  was  not  attended  with 
those  consequences  of  homage,  reliefs,^  worship,  marriage, 
and  other  burdens,  which  were  inseparable  from  it  in 
•the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  As  the  Saxons  expelled, 
or  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  ancient  Britons,  they 
planted  themselves,  in  this  island  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  ancestors  in  Germany,  and  found  no  occasion 
for  the  feudal  institutions,^  which  were  calculated  to  main* 
tain  a  kind  of  standing  army,  always  in  readiness  to  sup* 
press  any  insarreetion  among  the  conquered  people.  The 
trouble  and  expence  of  defending  the  state  in  England 
lay  equally  upon  all  the  land ;  and  it  was  usual  for  ever^ 
five  hides  to  equip  a  man  for  the  service.  The  trtnodA 
necesattas^  as  it  was  called,  or  the  burden  of  military 
expeditions,  of  repairing  highways,  and  of  building  and 
supporting  bridges,  was  inseparable  from  landed  property, 
even  though  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  monasteries, 
unless  exempted  by  a  particular  charter.^  The  ceorles 
or  husbandmen  were  provided  with  arms,  and  were  oidi* 

q  Soinetimee  the  person   ftocttsed    walked   bare-ffiot   o^er  red^ot  ifon* 

r  Spelra.  in  verb.  Ortlealuim         s  Speim  in  verb.  Cormed.  Parker,  p..  156. 

Text  Kuffens.  p.  33.  t  On  the  death  of  an  alderman,  a  p*eater  or  leM^ 

«thane,  there  was  a  ])aynient  made  to  the  king  of  his  best  arms;  and  thia  was 

ealled  his  heroit :  But  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  relief.    See  Spelm.  rf 

Tenures,  p.  'i.    The  value  of  this  heriot  was  fixed  by  Canute's  laws,  §  69. 

u  Bracton  de  Acqu.  rer.  domin.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  See  more  fully  Spclman  of 
feuds  and  tenures*  and  Craigius  de  jure  feud.  lib.  1.  dieg.  7.  w  Spehn. 

Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  256. 
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ged  to  take  their  turn  in  militaty  duty.'  There  were  Appendix 
computed  to  be  343,600  hides  in  England  ;^  consequently  ^  ^j 
the  ordinary  military  force  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of 
48,720  men ;  though,  no  doubt,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, a  greater  number  might  be  assembled.  The  king 
and  nobility  had  some  military  tenants,  who  were  called 
Sidioun-men.'  And  there  were  some  lands  annexed  to 
the  office  of  aldermen,  and  to  othc^  offices;  but  these 
probably  were  not  of  great  extent,  and  were  possessed 
omljr  during,  pleasure,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the 
feirf^sQ  law  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  seems  to  have  consisted  PaUfo  re* 
chiefly  in  his  demesnes,  which  were  large ;  and  in  the  ^^^^^ 
tolls  and  imposts  which  he  probably  levied  at  discre- 
tion on  the  boroughs  and  sea-ports  that  lay  within  his 
demesnes.  He  could  not  alienate  any  part  of  the  crown 
lands,  even  to  religious  uses,  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.*  Danegelt  was  a  land-tax  of  a  shilling  a  hide, 
imposed  by  the  states,^  either  for  payment  of  the  sums 
exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence  against  those  invaders#^ 

Th£  Saxon  pound,  as  likewise  that  which  was  coined  Value  of 
for  some  centuries  after  the  conquest,  was  near  three Z*****^' 
times  the  weight  of  our  present  money:  There  were 
forty-eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  five-pence  in  a 
shilling  ;^  consequently  a  Saxon  shilling  was  near  a  fifth 
heavier  than  ours,  and  a  Saxon  penny  near  three  times  as 
heavy.®  As  to  the  value  of  money  in  those  times,  com- 
pared to  commodities,  there  are  some,  though  not  very 
certain  means  of  computation*  A  sheep,  by  die  laws  of 
Adielstan,  was  estimated  at  a  shilling;  that  is,  fifteen 
pence  of  our  money.  The  fleece  was  two-fifths  of  the 
valiie  of  the  whole  sheep/  much  above  its  present  esti- 
mation ;  and  the  reason  probably  was,  that  the  Saxons, 
like  the  ancients,  were  little  acquainted  with  any  clothing 
but  what  was  made  of  wool.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite 
unknown :  Linen  was  not  much  used.  An  ox  was  com- 
puted at  six  times  the  value  of  a  sheep ;  a  cow  at  four.« 

X  Justs  f  51.  y  Speim.  of  feuds  and  tenures,  p.  17.  z  Spclm.  Cone, 

vol.  I  p.  195.  a  Ibid.  p.  340.  b  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  128.  c  LL.  Kdw.  Con.  f 
12.       dLL.JElf.€40.       e  Heetwood's  Chroo.  PreliosQin,  p.  27, 28^  feo. 

f  LL.  In»,  $  ^9.       %  Wiftins,  p.  66. 
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Appendix    If  we  suppose  that  the  cattle  in  that  age,  from  the  defects 
in  husbandry,  were  not  so  large  as  they  are  at  present  in 
England,  we  may  compute  that  money  was  then  near  ten 
times  of  greater  value.     A  horse  was  valued  at  about 
thirty-six  shillings  of  our  money,  or  thirty  Saxon  shil- 
lings;^ a  mare  a  third  less.      A  man  at  three  pounds.* 
The  board  wages  of  a  child  the  first  year  was  eight  shil- 
lings, together  with  a  cow's  pasture  in  summer,  and  an 
ox's  in  winter.^     William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  it  as 
a  remarkable  high  price  that  William  Rufus  gave  fifteen 
marks  for  a  hpr^e,  or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our  present 
money.-    Between  the  years  900  and  1000,  Ednoth  bought 
a  hide  of  land  for  about  118  shillings  of  present  money." 
This  was  little  more  than  a  shilling  an  acre,  which  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  price,  as  we  may  learn 
from   other   accounts,"     A  palfrey  was  sold  for  twelve 
shillings  about  the  year  966.°     The  value  of  an  ox  in 
king  Ethelred's  time  was  between  seven  and  eight  shil- 
lings;   a   cow  about  six  shillings.**     Gervas   of  Tilbury 
says,  that  in  Henry  I.'s  time,  bread  which  would  suffice 
a  hundred  men  for  a  day  was  rated  at  three  ^hillings,  or 
a  shilling  of  that  age ;  for  it  is  thought  that,  soon  after 
the  conquest,  a  pound  sterling  was  divided  into  twenty 
shillings :  A  sheep  was  rated  at  a  shilling,  and  so  of  other 
things   in  proportion.     In  Athelstan's  time  a  ram  was 
valued  at  a  shilling,  or  four-pence  Saxon.*^     The  tenants 
pf  Shirebum  were  obliged,  at  their  choice,  to  pay  either 
six-pence,  or  four  hens.*"     About  1232,  the  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's  going  on  a  journey,  hired  seven  handsome  stout 
horses ;    and   agreed,   if  any  pf  them  died  on  the   road^ 
^o  pay  the  owner  30  shillings  apiece  of  our  present  mo- 
ney.'    It  is   to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times 
the  raising   of  corn,   especially  wheat,  being  a   species 
of  manufactory,  that  commodity  always  bore  a  higher 
price,   compared   to  cattle,  than  it  does   in   our  times*' 
The  Saxon  Cronicle  tells  us,*  that  in  the  reign  of  Edn 
ward  the   Confessor  there  was  the  most  terrible  famine 
ever  known ;  insomuch  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  rose  to 

h  Wilkins,  p.  126..  J  Ibid.  k  LL.  Inie,  §  38.  1  P.  131.  m  HiH. 
Rame8.p.  415.        n  Hist  Eliena.  p.  473.        olbitl.  p.471.        p  WUkins,  p.  1S6. 

q  Ibid.  p.  56.  r  Monart.  Anglic,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  s  Mat  Pwis.  t  Fleet- 
wood, p.  83.  94. 96.  98.        u  P.  167. 
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Bixty  pennies,  or  fifteen  shillings  of  our  present  money*  Appendix 
Consequently  it  was  as  dear  as  if  it  now  costs  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings*  This  much  exceeds  the  great  fa- 
mine in  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  when  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  for  four  pounds*  Money  in  this  last  pe- 
riod was  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  in  our  time*  These 
severe  famines  are  a  certain  proof  of  bad  husbandry. 

On  the  whole  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered, 
wherever  a  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
Firsts  the  change  of  denomination,  by  which  ^  pound  has 
be^n  reduced  to  the  third  part  of  its  ancient  weight  in 
silver.  Secondly,  the  change  in  valuef  by  the  greater 
plenty  of  money,  which  has  reduced  the  same  weight  of 
silver  to  ten  times  less  value,  comps^red  to  commodities ; 
and  consequently  a  pound  sterling  to  the  thirtieth  part  of 
the  ancient  value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people  and  less  in- 
dustry, which  were  then  to  be  found  in  every  European 
kingdom.  This  circumstance  made  even  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  sum  more  difficult  to  levy,  and  caused  any 
sum  to  have  more  than  thirty  times  greater  weight  and 
influence,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  than  in  our  times ;  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  sum,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
for  instance,  is  at  present  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a  small 
stat&,  such  as  Bavaria,  and  can  produce  greater  effects  on 
.such  a  small  community,  than  on  England.  This  last  dif- 
ference is  not  easy  to  be  calculated :  But  allowing  that 
England  has  now  six  times  more  industry,  and  three  times 
more  people  than  it  had  at  the  conquest,  and  for  some 
reigns  after  that  period,  we  are  upon  that  supposition  to 
conceive,  taking  all  circumstances  together,  every  sum  of 
money  mentioned  by  historians,  as  if  it  Svere  multiplied 
more  than  a  hundred  fold  above  a  sum  of  the  same  deno- 
mination at  present. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally  among 
a^  the  male  children  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Gavelkind.  The  practice  of  entails  is  to  be 
found  in  those  times.*  Land  was  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 
bockland  or  land  held  by  book  or  charter,  which  was  re- 
garded  as  full  property,  and  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the 

K  LL.  JElf.  $  37.  tpttd  Wilkins,  p.  48. 
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Appendix  posscssor ;  and  folkland,  or  the  land  held  by  the  eeories 
and  common  people,  who  were  removeable  at  pleasure. 


and  were  indeed  only  tenants  during  the  will  of  their 
lords.  I 

The  first  attempt  which  we  find  in  England  to  sepa- 
rate the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  was  diat 
law  of  Edgar,  by  which  all  disputes  among  the  clergy 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  before  the  bishop.^  The 
penances  were  then  very  severe ;  but  as  a  man  could  buy 
them  off  with  money,  or  might  substitute  others  to  per- 
form them,  they  lay  easy  upon  the  rich.' 
Huntfrs.  With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we 

can  say  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude  un- 
cultivated people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unskilled  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  submission  under  law  and 
government,  addicted  to  intemperance,  ri<$t,  and  disorder. 
Their  best  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which  yet 
was  not  supported  by  discipline  or  conduct*  Their  want 
of  fidelity  to  the  prince,  or  to  any  trust  reposed  in  them, 
appears  strongly  in  the  history  of  their  later  period ;  and 
their  want  of  humanity  in  all  their  history*  Even  the 
Norman  historians,  notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the 
arts  in  their  own  country,  speak  of  them  as  barbarians, 
when  they  mention  the  invasion  made  upon  them  by  the 
duke  of  Normandy."  The  conquest  put  the  people  in  a 
situation  of  receiving  slowly  from  abroad  the  rudiments 
of  science  and  cultivation,  and  of  correcting  their  rough 
and  licentious  manners. 

y  WiUuAS,  p.  is.       z  Ibid.  p.  06, 97.  Spelm.  Cone.  p.  i7$,       «  GuL  Pkt  P  • 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


Consequences  of  the  battle  of  Hasting3''^ulnntssion  of  tie 
English'-^ettletnent  of  the  government-^King^s  return 
t^  Normandy^Discontenta  of  the  English^-^Their  insuT" 
rectionS'^^Rigours  of  the  Norman  government-^New 
insurrections^—New  rigours  of  the  government— ^Jhtrd" 
duction  of  the  feudal  law^^Innovation  in  ecclesiastical 
government-^Insurrection  vf  the  Norman  barons-^JDi^^ 
pute  about  investitures'-— Revolt  of  prince  Robert'^ 
Domesday  boot— 'The  New  Forest — War  with  France—' 
Death'^^'^and  character  of  William  the  Conqueror* 

NOTHING  could    exceed   the    consternation    CHAP« 
which   seized  the  English,   when  they  received  intelli- 


gence of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hastings,  the  death,  of  10^5. 
their  king,  the  slaughter  of  their  principal  nobility  and  of  Co«we- 
their  bravest  warriors,  and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  the  batde 
remsunder.  But  though  the  loss  which  they  had  sus-  ^^^^^* 
tained  in  that  fatal  action  was  considerable,  it  might  have 
been  repsdred  by  a  great  nation ;  where  the  people  were 
generally  armed,  and  where  there  resided  so  many  pow-» 
erful  noblemen  in  every  province,  who  could  have  assem- 
bled their  retainers,  and  have  obliged  the  duke  of  Nor- 
inandy  to  divide  his  army,  and  probably  to  waste  it  in  a 
variety  of  actions  and  rencounters.  It  was  thus  that  the 
kingdom  had  formerly  resisted,  for  many  years,  its  inva- 
ders, and  had  been  gradually  subdued,  by  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes ;  and  equal 
difficulties  might  have  been  apprehended  by  William  ia 
this  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise.  But  there  were 
several  vices  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  fer  the  English  to  defend  their  liber- 
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CRAP,  ties  in  so  critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had  in  H 
great  measure  lost  all  national  pride  and  spirit,  by  their 
recent  and  long  subjection  to  the  Danes ;  and  as  Canute 
had)  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  much  abated  the 
rigours  of  conquest,  and  had  governed  them  equitably  by 
their  own  laws,  they  regarded  with  the  less  terror  the 
ignominy  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  submission  less  formidable  than  those  of  blood- 
shed, war,  and  resistance.  Their  attachment  also  to  the 
ancient  royal-  family  had  been  much  weakened,  by  their 
habits  of  submission  to  the  Danish  princes,  and  by  their 
late  election  of  Harold,  or  their  acquiescence  in  his  usur- 
pation. And  as  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  only  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  as  unfit 
to  govern  them  even  in  times  of  order  and  tranquillity ; 
they  could  entertain  small  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  repair 
such  g^eat  losses  as  they  had  sustained,  or  to  withstand 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether  wanting 
to  themselves  in  this  extreme  necessity,  the  English  took 
some  steps  towards  adjusting  their  disjointed  government, 
and  uniting  themselves  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
two  potent  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  fled  to 
London  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  army,  took  the 
lead  on  this  occasion :  In  concert  with  Stigand,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur3%  a  man  possessed  of  great  authority 
attd  of  ample  revenues,  they  proclaimed  Edgar,  and  endea- 
voured to  put  the  people  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
encourage  them  to  resist  the  Normans.^  But  the  terror 
of  the  late  defeat,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
invader's,  encreased  the  confusion  inseparable  from  great 
revolution«;  and  every  resolution  proposed  was  hasty, 
fiuctuating,  tumultuary ;  disconcerted  by  fear  or  faction, 
ill  planned,  and  worse  executed. 

WtLLiAK,  that  his  enemies  might  have  no  leisure  to 
tccover  from  their  consternation,  or  unite  their  counsels, 
hnmediately  put  himself  in  motion  after  his  victory,  and 
resolved  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  which  nothing  but 
celerity  and  vigour  could  render  finally  successful.     Hid 

b  Gfil.  Pietav.  p.  205.    Order.  Vitalis»  P- 50S.    Uovedei^  p.  440.    Kay|faUa, 
p.  3343. 
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first  attempt  was  ag^nst  Romney,  whose  inhabitants  he  C»AP. 
severely  punished,  on  account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of 
some  Norman  seamen  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  carried 
thither  by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  a  mistake  in  their 
course:^  and  foreseeing  that  his  conquest  of  England 
might  still  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  with 
m.u€h  opposition,  he  deemed  it  necessary,  before  he  should 
advance  farther  into  the  country,  to  make  himself  master 
pf  Dover,  which  would  both  secure  him  a  retreat  in  case 
of  adverse  fortune,  and  afford  him  a  safe  landing-plac& 
for  such  supplies  as  might  be  requisite  for  pushing  his 
advantages*  The  terror  diffused  by  his  victory  at  Has* 
tings  was  so  great,  that  the  garrison  of  Dover,  though 
numerous  and  well  provided,  immediately  capitulated; 
and  as  the  Normans,  rushing  in  to  take  possession  of  the 
town,  hastily  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses,  William,  de- 
sirous to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  English  by  an  appear- 
iance  of  lenity  and  justice,  made  compensation  to  the 
inhabitants  for  their  losses.^ 

The  Norman  army,   being  much  distressed  with  a 

dysentery,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  days,  but  the 

duke,   on  their  recoverj%  advanced  with  quick  marches 

towards  London,  and  by  his  approach  encreased  the  con* 

fusions  which   were  already  so  prevalent  in  the  English 

tpounsels.    The  ecclesiastics  in  particular,  whose  influence 

was  great  over  the  people,  began  to  declare  in  his  favour ; 

sind  as  most  of  the  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen  were 

even  then  Frenchmen  or   Normans,  the  pope's  bull,   by 

which   his   enterprise  was   avowed   and    hallowed,    was 

now  openly  insisted  on  as  a  reason  for  general  submission* 

The  superior  learning  of  those  prelates,  which,  during 

the  Confessor's  reign,  had  raised  them  above  the  ignorant 

Saxons,   made  their  opinions   be  received  with  implicit 

faith ; ,  and  a  young  prince  like  Edgar,  whose   capacity 

was  deemed  so  mean,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  resist  the 

impression  which  they  made  on  the  niinds  of  the  people* 

A  repulse  which  a  body  of  Londoners  received  from  five, 

hundred  Norman  horse,  renewed  in  the  city  the  terror  of' 

the  great  defeat  at  Hastings ;  the  easy  submission  pf  all 

^  Gi]^.  l*icti^r.  p.  SOi,  4  Ibid, 
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CHAP,    the  inhabitants  of  Kent  was  an  additional  discouragement 
to  them;   the  burning  of  Southwark  before  their  eyes^ 


made  them  dread  a  like  fate  to  their  own  city ;  and  no 
man  any  longer  entertained  thoughts  but  of  immediate 
safety  and  of  self-preservation.  Even  the  earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  in  despair  of  making  efTectual  resistance,  retired 
with  their  troops  to  their  own  provinces ;  and  the  people 
ftabmiaioii  thenceforth  disposed  themselves  unanimously  to  yield  to 
^^eEn-  ^|jg  victor.  As  soon  as  he  passed  the  Thames  at  Wal- 
lingford,  and  reached  Berkhamstead,  Stigand  the  primate 
made  submissions  to  him  :  before  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar  Atheling  him- 
self, the  new-elected  king,  came  into  his  camp,  and  de- 
clared their  intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority."  They 
requested  him  tp  mount  their  throne,  which  they  now 
considered  as  vacant ;  and  declared  to  him,  that  as  they 
had  always  been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  desired  to 
follow,  in  this  particular,  the  example  of  their  ancestors, 
and  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than  himself  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government/ 

Though  this  was  the  great  object  to  which  the  duke's 
enterprise  tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate  on  the  offer; 
and  being  desirous  at  first  of  preserving  the  appearance 
of  a  legal  administration,  he  wished  to -obtain  a  more  ex- 
plicit and  formal  consent  of  the  English  nation:^  but 
'  Aimar,  of  Aquitain,  a  man  equ^ly  respected  for  valour  in 
the  field  and  for  prudence  in  council  remonstrating  with 
him  on  the  danger  of  delay  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture, 
'  he  laid  aside  all  farther  scruples,  and  accepted  of  the 
crown  which  was  tendered  him.  Orders  were  immedi- 
ately issued  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  ceremony  oF 
his  coronation ;  but  as  he  was  yet  afraid  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  the  Londoners,  who  were  numerous  and 
Warlike,  he  meanwhile  commanded  fortresses  to  be  erect* 
cd,  in  order  to  curb  the  inhabitants,  and  to  secure  his 
person  and.  government.'* 

Sticakd  was  not  much  in  the  duke's  favour,  both 
because  he  had  intruded  into  the  sea  on  the  expulsion  of 
Robert  the  Norman,  and  because  he  possessed  such  in- 

cHovcdeii,p.  450.    Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  634.      fGul.Pictp.«05.    Ord.Vit»l. 
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ftuence  and  authority  over  the  English^  as  might  be  dan-  CHAP, 
gerous  to  a  new-established  monarch.  William,  there- 
fore, pretending  that  the  primate  had  obtained  his  paU  in 
an  irregular  manner  from  pope  Benedict  IX.  who  was 
himself  an  usurper,  refused  to  be  consecrated  by  him, 
and  conferred  this  honour  on  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York* 
Westminster  abbey  was  the  place  appointed  for  that  mag- 
nificent ceremony ;  the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility, 
both  English  and  Norman,  attended  the  duke  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  Aldred,  in  a  short  speech,  asked  the  former  wfae-  seth  Dha  ' 
ther  they  agreed  to  accept  of  William  as  their  king ;  the 
bishop  of  Coutance  put  the  same  question  to  the  latter ; 
and  both  being  answered  with  acclamations,^  Aldred 
administered  to  the  duke  the  usual  coronation  oath,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  protect  the  church,  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  to  repress  violence :  he  then  anointed 
him,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head.^  There  appeared 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenance  of  the  spectators  :  but 
in  that  very  moment  there  burst  forth  the  strongest  symp- 
toms of  the  jealousy  and  animosity  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  nations,  and  which  continually  encreased  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince.  The  Norman  soldiers,  who 
were  placed  without,  in  order  to  guard  the  church,  hear- 
ing the  shouts  within,  fancied  that  the  English  were 
oifering  violence  to  their  duke;  and  they  immediately 
assaulted  the  populace,  and  set  fire  to  t)ie  neighbouring 
houses.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobility  who 
surrounded  the  prince ;  both  English  and  Normans,  full 
of  apprehensions,  rushed  out  to  secure  themselves  from 
the  present  danger ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Wil- 
liam himself  was  able  to  appease  the  tumult.™ 

The  king,  thus  possessed  of  the  throne  by  a  pre-     loer, 
tended  destination  of  king  Edward,  and  by  an  irregular  Setgement 
election  of  the  people,  but  still  more  by  force  of  arms,  vemment. 
retired  from  London  to  Berking,  in  Essex ;  and  there  re- 
ceived the  submissions  of  all  the  nobility  who  had  not  at- 
tended his  coronation.     Edric,  sumamed  the  Forester, 

i  Eadmer,  p.  6.         k  Order.  Vital,  p.  503.  1  Malmesbury,  p.  271,  says, 

tliftt  he  also  promised  to  govern  the  Normans  and  English  by  equal  laws ;  and 
this  addition  to  the  usual  oath  seems  not  improbable,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  m  Gul.  Pict  p.  206.    Order.  Vitalis,  p.  50.3. 
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CHAP*    grand-nephew,  to  that  Edric  so  noted  for  his  repeated  acta 
^^11,  of  perfidy  during  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and  Edmond ; 

1067.  ^^^^  Coxo,  a  man  famous  for  bravery ;  even  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland ;  with  the 
other  principal  noblemen  of  England,  came  and  swore 
fealty  to  him ;  were  received  into  favour,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  their  estates  and  dignities.*^ 
Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  William  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  give 
contentment  to  the  foreigners  who  had  assisted  him  to 
mount  the  throne,  and  to  his  new  subjects,  who  had  so 
readily  submitted  to  him. 

He  had  got  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Harold, 
which  was  considerable ;  and  being  also  supplied  with  rich 
presents  from  the  opulent  men  in  all  parts  of  England, 
who  were  solicitous  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  new  sove- 
reign, he  distributed  great  sums  among  his  troops,  and 
by  this  liberality  gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length 
those  more  durable  establishments  which  they  had  ex- 

.  pectcd  from  his  enterprise."     The  ecclesiastics,  both  at 

home  and  abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  success,  and 
he  failed  not,  in  return,  to  express  his  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion in  the  manner  which  was  most  acceptable  to  them: 
he  sent  Harold's  standard  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with 
many  valuable  presents :  all  the  considerable  monasteries 
and  churches  in  France,  w^here  prayers  had  been  put  up 
for  Vis  success,  now  tasted  of  his  bounty  :^  the  English 
monks  found  him  well  disposed  to  favour  their  order ;  jmd 
he  built  a  new  convent  near  Hastings,  which  he  called 
Battle  Abbey ^  and  which,  on  pretence  of  supporting  monks 
to  pray  for  his  own  sOul,  and  for  that  of  Harold,  served 
CIS  a  lasting  memorial  of  bis  victory .^^ 

He  introduced  into  England  that  strict  execution  of 
justice  for  which  his  administration  had  been  much  celci- 
brated  in  Normandy ;  and  even  during  this  violent  revo- 
lution, every  disorder  or  oppression  met  with  rigorous 
'  punishment.''  His  army,  in  particular,  was  governed  witlj 
severe  discipline;  and  notwithstanding  the  insolence  of 

n  Gul.  Pict  p.  308.    OHer.  Vitalia,  p.  506.  o  Gul.  p.  206.  p  l\M. 
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victory,  care  was  taken  to  give  as  little  offence  a?  poa*  CHAP. 
sible  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vanquished.  The  king  ap-  ^  ^JXl.. 
peared  solicitous  to  unite,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  ^i^j' 
Normans  and  the  English,  by  intermarriages  and  alli- 
ances; and  all  his  new  subjects  who  approached  his 
person  were  received  with  affability  and  regard-  No 
signis  of  suspicion  appeared,  not  even  towards  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  whom 
William  confirmed  in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harold,  and  whom  he  affected  to  treat 
with  the  highest  kindness,  as  nephew  to  the  Confessor, 
his  great  friend  and  benefactor.  Though  he  confiscated 
the  estates  of  Harold,  and  of  those  who  had  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings  on  the  side  of  that  prince,  whom 
he  represented  as  an  usurper,  he  seemed  willing  to  admit 
of  every  plausible  excuse  for  past  opposition  to  his  pre- 
tensions, and  he  received  many  into  favour  who  had  car- 
ried arms  against  him.  He  confirmed  the  liberties  and 
immunities  of  London  and  the  other  cities  of  England  i 
and  appeared  desirous  of  replacing  every  thing  on  ancient 
establishments.  In  his  whole  administration  he  bore  the 
semblance  of  the  lawful  prince,  not  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  English  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  had 
changed,  not  the  form  of  their  government,  but  the  suc- 
cession only  of  their  sovereigns  a  matter  which  gave  them 
small  concern.  The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  subjects 
to  his  authority,  William  made  a  progress  through  some 
parts  of  England ;  and  besides  a  splendid  court  and  ma- 
jestic presence,  which  overawed  the  people,  already  struck 
with  his  military  fame,  the  appearance  of  his  clemency 
and  justice  gained  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  attentive 
to  the  first  steps  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  amidst  this  confidence  and  friendship  which  he 
expressed  for  the  English,  the  king  took  care  to  place  all 
real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans,  and  still  to  keep 
possession  of  the  sword,  to  which  he  was  sensible  he  had 
owed  his  advancement  to  sovereign  authority.  He  dis- 
armed the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  which  ap- 
peared most  warlike  and  populous ;  and  building  citadels 
in  that  capital,  as  well  as  in  Winchester,  Hereford,  and 
the  cities  best  situated  for  commanding  the  kingdom,  he 
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quartered  Norman  soldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left  na 
where  any  power  able  to  resist  or  oppose  him.  He  be- 
stowed the  forfeited  estates  on  the  most  eminent  of  his 
captains,  and  established  funds  for  the  payment  of  his 
soldiers*  And  thus,  while  his  civil  administration  car- 
ried the  face  of  a  legal  magistrate,  his  military  institu- 
tions were  those  of  a  master  and  tyrant ;  at  least  of  one 
who  reserved  to  himself,  whenever  he  pleased,  the  power 
of  assuming  that  character. 

By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  lenity,  he 
bad  so  soothed  the  minds  of  the  English,  that  he  thought 
he  might  safely  revisit  his  native  country,  and  enjoy  the 
triumph  and  congratulation  of  his  ancient  subjects.  He 
left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  uterine  brother, 
Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and  of  William  Fitz  Osbeme* 
That  their  authority  might  be  exposed  to  less  danger,  he 
cfirried  over  with  him  all  the  most  considerable  nobility 
of  England,  who,  while  they  served  to  grace  his  court  by 
their  presence  and  magnificent  retinues,  were  in  reality 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  naUon.  Among  these 
were  Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand  the  primate,  the  earls  Ed- 
win and  M orcar,  Waltheof,  the  son  of  the  brave  earl 
Siward,  with  others  eminent  for  the  greatness  of  their 
fortunes  and  families,  or  for  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
dignities.  He  was  visited  at  the  abbey  of  Fescamp, 
where  he  resided  during  some  time,  by  Rodulph,  unde 
to  the  king  of  Ftance^  and  by  many  powerful  princes  and 
nobles,  who,  having  contributed  to  his  enterprise,  were 
desirous  of  participating  in  the  joy  and  advantages  of  its 
success.  His  English  courtiers,  willing  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  their  new  sovereign,  outvied  each  other 
in  equipages  and  entertainments ;  and  made  a  display  of 
riches  which  struck  the  foreigners  with  astonishment. 
William  of  Poictiers,  a  Norman  historian,*  who  was  pre^ 
sent,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  their  per* 
sons,  the  size  and  workmanship  of  their  silver  plate,  the 
costliness  of  their  embroideries,  an  art  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish then  excelled;  and  he  expresses  himself  in  such  terma 
as  tend  much  to  exah  our  idea  of  the  opulence  and  culti* 
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vation  of  the  people.*     But  though  everjr  thing  bore  the    ^^^' 
face  of  joy  and  festivity,  and  William  himself  treated  his 


new  courtiers  with  great  appearance  of  kindness,  it  was  iqqy, 
impossible  altogether  to  prevent  the  insolence  of  the  Nor-< 
mans ;  and  the  English  nobles  derived  little  satisfaction 
from  those  entertainments,  where  they  considered  them- 
selves as  led  in  triimiph  by  their  ostentatious  conqueror. 

In  England  affairs  took  still  a  worse  tiun  during  the  Diseon- 
absence  of  the  sovereign.  Discontents  and  complaints  EogUsh. 
multiplied  every  where ;  secret  conspiracies  were  entered 
into  against  the  government ;  hostilities  were  already  be- 
gun in  many  places ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  menace  a 
revolution,  as  rapid  as  that  which  had  placed  William  on 
the  throne.  The  historian  above  mentioned,  who  is  a 
panegyrist  of  his  master,,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on 
the  fickle  and  mutinous  disposition  of  the  English,  and 
highly  celebrates  the  justice  and  lenity  of  Odo's  and  Fitz 
Osbeme's  administration.^  But  other  historians,  with 
more  probability,  impute  the  cause  chiefly  to  the  Nor- 
mans, who,  despising  a  people  that  had  so  easily  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke,  envying  their  riches,  and  grudging  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  their  own  rapine,  were  desirous 
of  provoking  them  to  a  rebellion,  by  which  they  expected 
to  acquire  new  confiscations,  and  forfeitures,  and  to  gra- 
tify those  unbounded  hopes  which  they  had  formed  in 
entering  on  this  enterprise.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  alteration  iti 
the  sentiments  of  the  English,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
departure  of  William,  who  was  alone  able  to  curb  the 
violence  of  his  captains,  and  to  overawe  the  mutinies  o^ 
the  people.  Nothing  indeed  appears  more  strange,  than 
that  this  prince,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  con- 
quest of  a  great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation,  should 
abaent  himself,  in  order  to  revisit  his  own  country,  which 
remained  in  profound  tranquillity,  and  was  not  menaced 
by  any  of  its  neighbours ;  and  should  so  long  leave  his 
jealous  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  an  insolent  and  licentious 

y 

t  Aa  the  histonan  chiefly  insists  oa  the  ailTer  plate,  his  panMprrie  on  the 
En^ish  magnificence  shews  only  how  incompetent  a  judge  he  was  ofthe  matter. 
Silver  was  then  of  ten  times  the  value,  and  was  more  than  twenty  times  more 
rare  than  at  present;  and  consequently,  of  aH  species  of  luxury  plate  mustluive 
been,  the  rarest.  u  P.  212.  w  Order.  TitftL  p.  507. 
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axmy.  Were  we  not  assured  of  the  solidity  of  his  gfeniu^; 
and  the  good  sense  displayed  in  all  other  circumstances 
of  his  conduct,  we  might  ascribe  this  measure  to  a  vain 
ostentation,  which  rendered  him  impatient  to  display  his 
pomp  and  magnificence  among  his  ancient  subjects.  It  is 
therefore  more  natural  to  believe,  that  in  so  extraordinary 
a  step  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policy ;  and  that, 
tl)ough  he  had  thought  proper  at  first  to  allure  the  people  to 
submission  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  administration,  he 
found  that  he  could  neither  satisfy  his  rapacious  captains, 
nor  secure  his  unstable  government,  without  farther  ex- 
erting the  rights  of  conquest,  and  seizing  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for 
this  violence,  he  endeavoured,  without  discovering  his 
intentions,  to  provoke  and  allure  them  into  insurrections, 
which  he  thought,  could  never  prove  dangerous,  while  he 
detained  all  the  principal  nobility  in  Normandy,  while  a 
great  and  victorious  army  was  quartered  in  England,  and 
while  he  himself  was  so  near  to  suppress  any  tumult  or 
rebellion.  But  as  no  ancient  writer  has  ascribed  this 
tyrannical  purpose  to  William,  it  scarcely  seems  allowable, 
from  conjecture  alone,  to  throw  such  an  imputation  upon 
him* 

But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that  measure  from 
the  king's  vanity  or  from  his  policy,  it  was  the  ii^me- 
diate  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  the  English  endured 
during  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns,  and  gave  rise  to 
those  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities  between  them  and 
the  Normans,  which  were  never  appeased  till  a  long  tract 
of  time  had  gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and  made 
them  one  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who  had 
first  submitted  to  the  Conqueror,  were  the  first  that  at- 
tempted to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  and  in  tronfederacy  with 
Eustace,  count  of  Bologne,  who  had  also  been  disgusted- 
by  the  Normans,  they  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
success,  on  the  garrison  of  Dover.*  Edric  the  Forester, 
whose  possessions  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Severne,  being 
provoked  at  the  depredations  of  some  Norman  captains 
in  his  neighbourhood,  formed  an  alliance  with  Blethyn 
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and   Rowallan,  two  Welsh  princes;    and  endeavoured,    CHAR 
with  their  assistance,  to  repel  force  by  force*^  But  though  .^^^^1^ 
these  open  hostilities  were  not  very  considerable,  the  dis-      iq^j^ 
aiFection  was  general  among  the  English,  who  had  become 
sensible,  though  too  late,  of  their  defenceless  condition, 
and  began  already  to  experience  those  insults  and  injuries 
which  a  nation  must  always  expect,  that  allows  itself  to 
be  reduced  to  that  abject  situation.     A  secret  conspiracy 
was  entered  into  to  perpetrate  in  one  day  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the    Normans,    like  that  which   had  formerly 
been  executed  upon  the  Danes ;  and  the  quarrel  was  be- 
come so    general  and  national,   that  the  vassals  of  earl 
Coxo,  having  desired  him  to  head  them  in  an  insurrection, 
and   finding   him  resolute  in  maintaining  his  fidelity  to 
William,  put  him  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

The  king,  informed  of  these  dangerous  discontents,  Dec.  6. 
hastened  over  to  England  and  by  his  presence,  and  the 
vigorous  measures  which  he  pursued,  disconcerted  all  the 
schemes  of  the  conspirators*  Such  of  them  as  had  been 
more  violent  in  their  mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  flying, 
or  concealing  themselves ;  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  while  it  encreased  the  number  of  malcontents, 
both  enabled  William  to  gratify  farther  the  rapacity  of 
his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them  the  prospect  of  new 
forfeitures  and  attainders*  The  king  began  to  regard  all 
lus  English  subjects  as  inveterate  and  irreclaimable  ene- 
mies I  and  thenceforth  either  embraced,  or  was  more 
fiilly  confirmed  in  the  resolution  of  seizing  their  pos- 
sessions, and  of  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 
Though  the  natural  violence  and  severity  of  his  temper 
made  him  incapable  of  feeling  any  remorse  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  tyrannical  purpose,  he  had  art  enough  to 
conceal  his  intention,  and  to  preserve  still  some  appear- 
ance of  justice  in  his  oppressions.  He  ordered  all  the 
English,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  the  Nor- 
mans during  his  absence,  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  :* 
But  at  the  same  time  he  imposed  a  general  tax  on  the  peo<» 
yle,  that  of  Danegelt,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the 

y  Hoveden,  p.  450.    M.  Weat  p.  226.    Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  197.  z  Chron. 
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CHAP.    Confessor,  and  which  had  always  been  extremely  odious 
^:       to  the  nation," 

As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  malcon* 
tents,   their  insurrections   were   more   the   result  of  an 
impatient  humour  in  the  people,  than  of  any  regular  con- 
spiracy, which  could  give  them  a  rational  hope  of  success 
against  the  established  power  of  the  Normans.     The  in- 
habitants of  Exeter,  instigated  by  Githa,  mother  to  kin^ 
Harold,  refused  to  admit  a  Norman  garrison,  and  betak- 
ing themselves  to  arms,  were  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwal.^     The  king  hastened  with  his  forces  to  chastise 
this  revolt;  and  on  his  approach,  the  wiser  and  more  con- 
siderable citizens,  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest,  per^- 
suaded  the  people  to  submit,  and  to  deliver  hostages  for 
their  obedience.     A  sudden  mutiny  of  the  populace  broke 
this  agreement;  and  William,  appearing  before  the  walls, 
ordered  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages  to  be  put  out,  as 
an  earnest  of  that  severity  which  the  rebels  must  expect  if 
they  persevered  in  their  revolt.*     The  inhabitants  were 
anew  seized  with  terror,  and  surrendering  at  discretion^ 
threw  themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  and  supplicated  his 
clemency  and  forgiveness.     William  was  not  destitute  of 
generosity,  when  his  temper  was  not  hardened  either  by 
policy  or  passion :  He  was  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  re- 
bels, and  he  set  guards  on  all  the  gates,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  his  soldiery.^    Githa  escaped 
with  her  treasures  to  Flanders.    The  malcontents  of  Com- 
wal  imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and  met  with  like 
treatment :   And  the  king,  having  built  a  citadel  in  that 
city,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  Baldwin,  son  of 
carl  Gilbert,  returned  to  Winchester,  and  dispersed  his  * 
army  into  their  quarters.     He  was  here  joined  by  his 
wife  Matilda,  who  had  not  before  visited  England,  aad 
whom  hfe  now  ordered  to  be  crowned  by  archbishop  Al-  * 
dred.     Soon  after  she  brought  him  an  accession  to  his 
family  by  the  birth  of  a  fourth   son,  whom  he  named  ' 
Henry.      His   three   elder   sons,   Robert,   Richard,    and 
William,  still  resided  in  Normandy. 

a  Hoveden,  p.  450.  Sim.  Dunclm.  p.  197.    Alur.  BctcpI.  j>.-1^.         fc  Ord^^. 
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But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate,  both  in  CHAP. 
public  and  domestic  life,  the  discontents  of  his  English  ^^^^^L 
subjects  augmented  daily;  and  the  injuries  committed  loeg. 
and  suffered  on  both  sides  rendered  the  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  Normans  absolutely  incurable.  The  inso- 
lence of  victorious  masters,  dispersed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  seemed  intolerable  to  the  natives ;  and  wherever 
they  found  the  Normans,  separate  or  assembled  in  small 
bodies,  the)^^  secretly  set  upon  them,  and  gratified  their 
vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  But  an 
insurrection  in  the  nordi  drew  thither  the  general  atten- 
tion, and  seemed  to  threaten  more  important  consequent' 
cos.  Edwin  and  Morcar  appeared  at  the  head  of  this 
rebellion;  and  these  potent  noblemen,  before  they  took 
«Q^s,  stipulated  for  foreign  succours,  from  their  nephew 
Blethyn  prince  of  North  Wales,  from  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  and  from  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark.  Besides 
the  general  discontent  which  had  seized  the  English,  the 
two  earls  were  incited  to  this  revolt  by  private  injuries. 
William,  in  order  to  insure  them  to  his  interests,  had,  on 
his  accession,  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ed- 
win ;  but  either  he  had  never  seriously  intended  to  per- 
form this  engagement,  or,  having  changed  his  plan  oT 
administration  in  England  from  clemency  to  rigour,  he 
thought,  it  was  to  little  purpose,  if  he  gained  one  family, 
while  he  ejiraged  the  whole  nation.  When  Edwin,  there- 
fore, renewed  his  applications,  he  gave  him  an  absolute 
denial;^  and  this  disappointment,  added  to  so  many  other 
reasons  of  disgust,  induced  that  nobleman  and  his  brothef 
ta  concur  with  their  incensed  countrymen,  and  to  .make 
one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ties. •  William  knew  the  importance  of  celerity  in  quel- 
ling an  insurrection,  supported  by  such  powerful  leaders, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  Jiaving 
lus  troops  always  in  readiness,  he  advanced  by  great 
journeys  to  thfe  north.  On  his  march  he  gave  orders  to 
fortify  the  castle  of  Warwic,  of  which  he  left  Henry  dc 
Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of  Nottingham,  which  he 
committed  to  the  custody  of  William  PevereU,  another* 
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1068.      ^"^y  o^^^^  foreign  succours  which  they  expected,  except  si 
small  reinforcement  from  Wales  ;*  and  the  two  earls  found 
no  means  of  safety,  but  having  recourse  to  the  clemency 
of  the  victor.     Archil,  a  potent  nobleman  in  those  parts,, 
imitated  their  example,  and  delivered  his  son  as  a  hostage 
for  his  fidelity;**  nor  were  the  people,  thus  deserted  by 
their  leaders,  able  to  make  any  farther  resi^ance.     But 
the  treatment  which  William  gave  the  chiefs,  was  very 
different  from  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of  their  follow- 
ers.    He  observed  religiously  the  terms  which  he  had 
granted  to  the  former,  and  allowed  them  for  the  present  to 
keep  possession   of  their  estates;  but  he    extended  the 
rigours  of  his  confiscations  over  the  latter,  and  gave  aw 
their  lands  to  his  foreign  adventurers.     These,  plant 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in  possession  of  the: 
military  power,  left  Edwin  and  Morcar,  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  sparcy.  destitute  of  all  support,  and  ready  to  faH^ 
whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  command  their  ruin. 
A  peace  which  he  made  with  Malcolm^  who  did  hint 
homage  for  Cumberland,  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  de« 
prive  them  of  all  prospect  of  foreign  assistance.^ 
Hjgoura  of        The  English  were  now  sensible  that  their  final  des- 
mtn  ^''    truction  wias  intended ;  and  tjiat  instead  of  a  sovereign, 
veouaent  vrhom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  their  submissions,  Aey 
^  had  tamely  surrendered  themselves,  without  resistance,  tc^ 

a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  Though  the  early  confiscation 
of  Harold's  followers  might  seem  iniquitous ;  being  inflict- 
ed on.  men  who  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretensions,  and 
who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the  government  which  they 
themselves  had  established  in  their  own  country :  Yet  were 
thiese  rigours,  however  contrary  to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws^ 
excused  on  account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  prince  ^ 
arid  those  who  were  not  involved  in  thet  present  ruin- 
hoped  that  they  should  thenceforth  enjoy,  without- molet 
tation,  their  possessions  and  their  dignities.  But  the  sue 
cessive  destruction  of  so  many  other  fiamtilies  convince^ 

f  Oircler.  Yitel  p.  511.       gtbid.     '  hlbid*.       ilMdr 
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tiieia,  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely  on  the  sup-    CHAP. 
*"   port  and  affections  of  foreigners ;  and  they  foresaw  new      ^^' 
forfeitures,  attainders^  and  acts  of  violence,  as  the  neces-      jQ^g 
sary  result  of  this  destructive  plan  of  administration. 
They  observed,  that  no  Englishman  possessed  his  confi- 
dence, or  was  entrusted  with  any  command  or  authority ; 
and  that  the  strangers,  whom  a  rigorous  discipline  could 
have  but  ill  restrained,  were  encouraged  in  their  insolence 
and  tyranny  against  them.     The  easy  submission  of  the 
kingdom  on  its  first  invasion  had  exposed  the  natives  to 
contempt;  the  subsequent  proofs  of  their  animosity  and 
resentment  had  made  them  the  object  of  hatred ;   and 
they  were  now  deprived  of  every  expedient  by  which  they 
^      could  hope  to  make  themselves  either  regarded  or  beloved 
Li  ^y  their  sovereign.     Impressed  with  the  sense  of  this 
I.      dismal  situation,  many  Englismen  fled  into  foreign  coun- 
*      tries,  with  an  intention  of  passing  their  lives  abroad  free 
'  from  oppression,  *or  of  returning  on  a  favourable  oppor- 
[       tunity  to  assist  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of  their  native 
liberties.^     Edgar  Atheling  himself,  dreading  the  insi- 
I        dious  caresses  of  William,  was  persuaded  by  Cospatrick,  a 
'^     powerful  Northumbrian,  to  escape  with  him  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  carried  thither  his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and 
■        Christina.     They  were^  well  received  by  Malcolm,  who 
soon  after  espoused  Margaret  the  eldest  sister;  and  partly 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  kingdom  by  the  acces- 
sion of  so  many  strangers,  pardy  in  hopes  of  employing 
them  against  the  growing  power  of  William,  he  gave  great 
countenance  to  all  the  English  exiles.     Many  of  them 
setded  there ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  families  which 
^erwards  made  a  figure  in  that  country. 

While  the  English  suffered  under  these  oppressions, 

even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their  ease;  bi^t 

finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  enraged 

enemies,  who  took  every  advantage  against  them,   and 

I       menaced  then)  with  still  more  bloody  effects  of  the  public 

^««tment ,  they  began  to  wish  again  for  the  tranquillity 

id  security  of  their  native  country.     Hugh  de  Grent- 

lesnil,  and  Humphrey  de  Teliol,  though  entrusted  with 
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great  cottiiiuuids,  desired  to  be  dimnissed  the  service  r*amSl 
some  others  imitated  their  example :  A  desettiim  which 
was  highly  resented  by  the  king,  and  which  he  punished 
by  the  confiscation  of  all  their  possessions  in  England.^ 
But  William's  bounty  to  his  followers  could  not  fail  of 
aUuring  many  new  adventurers  into  his  service;  and  the 
rage  of  th^  vanquished  English  served  only  to  excite  die 
attention  of  the  king  and  those  warlike  chiefs,  and  keicp 
them  in  readiness  to  suppress  every  commencement  of 
domestic  rebellion  or  foreign  invasion.  £- 

It  was  not  long  before  they  found  occupation  for 
their  prowess  and  military  conduct.  Godwin,  £dm<md, 
and  Magnus,  three  sons  of  Harold,  had  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Hastings,  sought  a  retreat  in  Ireland;  where^ 
having  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Dermot  and  oth^r 
princes  of  that  country,  they  projected  an  invasion  ohl 
England,  and  they  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Pen- 
mark,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  assisted  by  forces  from  these 
several  countries,  would  at  once  commence  liostilities^ 
and  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  English  against  their 
haughty  conquerors.  They  landed  in  Devonshire ;  but 
found  Brian,  son  of  the  count  of  Biitany,  at  the  head  of 
some  foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppoae  them;  and  being 
defeated  in  several  actions,  th^y  were  obliged  t^y  retreat  ta 
their  ships^  and  to  return  witlvgf  eat  loss  to  Ireland.^  -The 
efforts  of  the  Nprmans  Were  now  dire€ted  to  the  nprth^ 
where  affairs  had  fallen  into  the  utmost  confusion*  The 
more  impatient  of  the  Northumbrians  had  attacked  Rc^rt 
de  ComyUy  who  was  appointed  governor  of  purham ;  and 
gaining^the  advantage  over  him  from  his  negligence,  they 

!iut  him  to  death  in  that  city,  with  seven  hundred  of  his 
bllowejrs*"^  This  success  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
York^  who,  rising  in  arms,  slew  Robert  Fitz-Richeud, 
their  governor;^  and  besieged  in  the  castle  William 
Mallet,  on  whom  the  command  pow  devolved.  A  iitde 
after,  the  Danish  troops  landed  from  300^ vessels:  Oa- 
berne^  brother  to  king  Sweyii,  was  entrusted  with  t 
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jjaMnniand  of  these  forces,  and  he  wa»^  aceoiii{Kmied  by    CHAP. 
Harold  and  Canute,  two  ao&s  of  that  monsurch.     Edgai* 


Atheling  appeared  from  Scotland,  and  brought  along  with      jg^^ 

iiim  Cospatrick,  Waltheof,  Siward,  Beome,  Merleswatn, 

Adeltn,  and  other  leaders,  who,  partly  from  the  hopes 

which  Aey  gave  of  Scottish  succours,  partly  from  their 

.  authority  in  those  parts,  easily  persuaded  the  warlike  and 

^discontented   Northumbrians    to    join    the   insurrection. 

•Mallet,  J^at  he  might  better  provide  for  the  defence  of 

the  citacl^of  York,   set  fire  to  some  houses  which  lay 

contiguous;   but  this  expedient   proved  the   immediate 

cause  of  his  destruction.     The  flames,  spreading  into  the 

'.  neighbouring  streets,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes: 

the  enraged ,  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  took  advan- 

/49age  of  the  confusion  to  attack  the  castle,  which  they 

^'.carried  by  assault;  and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of 

.  5000  men,  was  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.** 

This  success  proved  a  sigbal  to  many  other  parts  of 
.£ngland,  assA  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  showing 
.their  malevolence  to  the  Normans.     Hereward,  a  noble* 
-    man  in  East-Anglia,  celebrated  for  valour,  assembled  his 
'    followers,  and  taUbg  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  £ly,  made  in- 
roads on^ll-the  neighbouring  country.**     The  English  in 
;.    the  comities  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  rose  in  arms,-  and 
assaulted  Montacute,   the  Norman  governor;  while  the 
inhabitants    of    Cornwal    and    Devon    invested    Exeter, 
which,\from  the  memory  of  William's  clemency,  still  re- 
maned faithful  to  him.     Ed  Ac  the  Forester,  calling  iii 
the  assistance  of  the  Welsh,   laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury, 
.•    and  made  head  against  earl  Brient  and  Fit^-Osberne, 
who  commanded  in  those  quarters.*^     The  English,  every 
i     where  repenting  their  former   easy  submission,  seemed 
determined  to  make  by  concert  one  great  effort  for  th^ 
'  reitovery  of  their  liberties,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  their 
oppressors. 

William,  undismayed  amidst  this  scene  of  confesioi^ 
embled  his  forces,  and  animatinjg;  them  with  the  pros- 
pect of  new  confiscations   and  forfeitures,  he   marched 
s^intt  the  rebels  in  the  north,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 


o  Order.  Vital,  p.  513.      Horedcn,  p.  i51.  p  Ingulf,  p.  7t. 
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fMky*    most  formidable,  and  whose  defeat  he  knew  would  strike 
a.  terror  into  all  the  other  malcontents.     Joining  policy 


id69.  ^  force,  he  tried  before  his  approach  to  weaken  the 
enemy,  by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them ;  and  he  eia- 
gaged  Qsberne,  by  large  presents,  and  by  offieriag  bin 
the  liberty  of  plundering  the  ^ea-coas^,  to  retire,  without 
committing  farther  hostilities,  into  Denmark/  Cos* 
patrick  also,  in  despair  of  success,  made  his  peace  witli 
the  king,  and  paying  a  sum  of  money  as  an  atonMnent  for 
his  insurrection,  was  received  into  favour,  zxA  even  in- 
vested with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  WaljtheodF^ 
who  long  defended  York  with  great  courage,  was  allured 
with  this  appearai]^ce  of  clemency :  and  as  William  kne:w 
how  to  esteem  valour  even  in  an  enemv,  that  nobleman 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  this  confidence.'  £ven  Edrie^ 
compelled  by  necessity,  submitted  to  the  Conqueror,  atid 
received  forgiveness,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by 
^me  degree  of  trust  and  ll^our.  Malcolm,  coming  too 
late  to  support  his  confederates,  was  constrained  to  retire  ^  ^ 
and  all  the  £nglish  rebels  in  other  parts,  except  Here- 
ward,  who  still  kept  in  his  fastnesses,  dispersed  them- 
selves, and  left  the  Normans  undisputed  masters  of  the 
Jkingdom.  Edgar  Atheling^  with  his  followers,  soug^ 
agai9  a  retreat  in  Scotland  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies* 
1070.  But  the  seeming  clemency  of  William  towaftrds  the 

Mws^f  Eiigtish  leaders  proceeded  only  from  artifice,  or  ftom  his 
StegoTern.  esteem  of  individuals  :  his  heart  was  hardened  agiiinst  all- 
compassion  towards  the  people ;  and  he  scrcq^^ed  no 
measure,  however  violent  or  severe,  which  seemed  re- 
quisite to  support  his  plan  of  tyrannical  administration* 
Sensible  of  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Northumbrians, 
he  determined  to  incapacitate  them  ever  after  from  giving 
disturbance,  and  he  issued  orders  for  laying  entirely 
waste  that  fertile  country,  which  for  the  extent  of  skty 
miles  lies  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees.'  Th^ 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  merciless  Normans ; 
the  cattle  seized  and  driven  away;   the'  instruments  of 

r  Hovedeft,  p.  451.    Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Borgo,  p.  47.    Sim.  Dan. 

f».  199.  8  Malmes.  p.  104.    H.  Hunt.  p.  369.  t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  174. 

ngu'fj  P-  79.  Malmes.  p.  103.  Hoveden,  p.  451.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de 
Burgo,  p.  47.  M .  Paris^  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  199.  Brompton,  p.  966.  RnygV 
ton^  p.  2344.  Ajiglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  702. 
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iittsbandry  destroyed;  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  ci-»    CrtAl^ 
ther  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scot-  ^^  1^ 
laml,  or  if  they  lingered  in  England^  from  a  reluctance  to      |Qy(jr 
abandon  their  ancient  habitations,  tKey  perished  miserably    * 
in  the  woods  from  cold  and  hunger.    The  lives  ef  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  are  computed  to  have  been  sacri-J 
ficed  to  this  stroke  of  barbarous  policy,^  which,  by  seeking 
a  remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  thus  inflicted  a  lasting 
woimd  qj^he  poWer  and  populousness  of  the  nation. 

But  William  finding  himself  entirely  master  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  given  him  such  sensible  proofs  of  their  im- 
potent rage  and  animosity,  now  resolved  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  all  the  natives  of  England,  and  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  should  no  longer 
ite  formidable  to  his  government.     The  insurrections  and 
ecmspiracies  in  so  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had'  in- 
volved the  bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or  less^ 
in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  the  king  took  advantage  df 
executing  against  thfem,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  lawa 
of  forfeiture   and   attainder*     Their  lives   were  indeed 
commonly  spared ;  but  their  estates  were  confiscated,  and 
either  annexed  to  the  royal  demesnes,  or  conferred  with 
die  most* profuse  bounty  on  the  Normans  and  other  fo* 
reigner^^    'While  the  king's  declared  intention  w^  to 
depress,  or  rather  entirely  extirpate,  the  English  gentry,* 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  scarcely  the  form  of  justice  would 
bt  observed  in  these  violent  proceedings  ;*  and  that  any         ^ 
^Ufipici^s  served  as  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt 
against  a  people  thus  devoted  to  destruction.  It  was  crime 
ftttffieient  in  an  Englishman  to  be  opulent,  or  noble,  or  pow- 
erful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  king,  concurring  with  the  ra- 
pacity of  foreign  adventurers,  produced  almost  a  total 
revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.      An* 
db^  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  tb  beggary ; 
the  nobles  themselves  were  every  where  treated  with  ig- 
nominy and  ccmtempt;  they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
ueir  caslies  and  manors  possesse(|  by  Normans  of  the^ 
Aiieanest  birth  and  lowest  stations  ;^  and  they  found  them- 

ier.  Vital,  p.  515.       w  Malmea.  p,  104.       x  H.  Hunt.p.  370.       *  See 
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CII4F.    sdvee  carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which  led  eithe^ 
to  riches  or  preferment.* 


lora  -^^  power  naturally  follows  property,  this  revolution 

'tntrodiio-  akme  gave  great  security  to  the  foreigners;  but  William , 
l^doi  Uw.  by  the  new  institutions  which  he  established,  took  also 
^  care  to  retain  for  ever  the  military  authority  in  those 
hands  which  had  enabled  him  to  subdue  the  kingdom. 
He  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law  which  he 
found  established  in  France  and  Normandy,  apul  whicb^ 
during  that  age,  was  the  foundation  both  of  the  stability 
and  of  the  dii^rders  in  most  of  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Europe*  He  divided  all  the  lands  of  England, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  besides  the  royal  demesQes, 
into  baronies;  and  he  conferred  these,  with  the  reser- 
vation of  stated  services  and  payments,  on  the  most  con~' 
ftiderable  of  his  adventurers.  These  great  barons,  who 
vheld  immediately  of  the  crown,  shared  out  a  great  part  of 
their  lands  to  other  foreigners,  who  were  denominated 
knights  or  vassals,  and  who  paid  their  lord  the  same 
duty  and  submission  in  peace  and  war,  which  he  himself 
owed  to  his  sovereign.  The  whole  kingdom  contained 
about  /GO  chief  tenants,  and  60,215  knights-fees ;''  and  as 
none  of  the  native  English  were  admitted  into'  the  first 
rank,  the  few  who  retained  their  landed  property  were 
glad  to  he  received  into  the  second,  and  under  the  pro- 
^  tection  of  some  powerful  Norman,  to  load  themselves 
and  their  posterity  with  this  grievous  burden,  for  elates 
which  they  had  received  free  from  their  ancestorai^  The 
small  mixture  of  English  which  entered^intp  this  civil  or 
military  fabric,  (for  it  partook  of  both  species)  was  50  re- 
strained by  subordination  under  the  foreigners,  that  the 
Norman  dominion  seemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  most 
durable  basis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

The  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government,  and 
to  bind  them  into  one  system,  which  might  serve  both  for 
defence  against  foreigners,  and  for  the  support  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  William  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 

•  Sec  note  [I]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  z  Order  Vitalis.  p.  523.  Secrr- 
tam  Abbatis,  apud  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  573.  Sbelm.  Gloss,  in  vei^. 
Feodum-  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  a  M.  West.  p.  235.  M.  Paris,  p.  4.  BvufiifiUi 
■izb.  1.  cap.  11.  num.  1.    Fleti^  lib,  i.  eap.  8.  n.  z. 
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nAes   under  the  same  feudal  law;   and  though, he  had    CHAK 
courted  the  church  on  his  invasion  and  accession,  he  now  ^_^,J,^ 
subjected  it  to  services  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a      iQf^^ 
grievQUs  slavery ;  and  as  totally  unbefitting  their  profes- 
sion.    The  bishops  and  abbots  were  obliged ,  when  re'* 
quired,  to  furnish  to  the  king,  during  war,  a  number  of 
knights,  or  military  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
property  possessed  by  each  see  or  abbey ;  and  they  were  lia- 
ble, in  case  of  failure,  to  the  same  penalties  which  were  ex- 
acted from  the  laity***     The  pope  and  the  ecclesiastics 
exclaimed  against  this  tyranny,  as  they  called  it;  but  the 
king's  authority  was  so  well  established  over  the  army^ 
who   held  every  thing  from  his  bounty,  that  superstition 
itself,  even  in  that  age,  when  it  was  most  .prevalent,  was 
constrained  to  bend  under  his  superior  influence* 

But, as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  still  natives^ 
the  king  had  much  reason  to  dread  the  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment :  he  therefore  used  the  precaution  of  expelling 
the  English  from  all  the  considerable  dignities,  and  of 
advancing  foreigners  in  their  place<  The  partiality  of 
the  Confessor  towards  the  Normans  had  been  so  greats 
that,  aided  by  their  superior  learning,  it  had  promoted 
themto  many  of  the  sees  in  England ;  and  even  before  the 
period  of  the  conquest,  scarcely  more  than  six  or  seven  of 
the  prelates  Were  natives  of  the  country.  But  among  these 
was  Stigond,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  a  man  who,  by  his 
address  and  vigour,  by  the  greatness  of  his  family  and  alli- 
ances, byjdie  extent  of  his  possessions,  as  well  as  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  and  his  authority  among  the  English,  gave 
jealoxisy  to  the  king.*^  Though  William  had  on  his  acces- 
sion affronted  this  prelate  by  employing  the  archbishop  of 
York  to  officiate  at  his  consecration,  he  was  careful  on  other 
occasions  to  load  him  with  honours  and  caresses,  and  to 
avoid  giving  him  farther  offence  till  the  opportunity  should 
oflfeir  of  effecting  his  final  destruction.*^  The  suppression  of 
the  late  rebellions,  and  the  total  subjection  of  the  English^ 
nade  him  hope  that  an  attempt  against  Stigand,  however 
-iolent,  would  be  covered  by  his  great  successes,  and  be 
verlooked  amidst  the  other  important  revolutions  which 

h  M.  Paris,  n,  5.    Anglja  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  2^.        c  Parker,  p.  J61. 
d  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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GjELUP*    siffected  so  deeply  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  kingr 
^^  ^^6m^     Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  he 
^^^q/   did  not  think  it  safe  to  violate  the  reverence  usually  paid 
to  the  primate;  but  under  cover,  of  a  new  superstitUm, 
which  he  was  the  great  instrument  of  introducing  into 
England^ 
loBovation         Th£  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all  hu- 
L«t^^^-  man  power,  had  gradually  diffused  itself  from  the  city  and 
vcrnineot  court  of  Rome;  and  was,  during  that  age,  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe*     Pojile  Alexander,  who  had  assisted  Willi^^ia 
in  his  conquests,  naturally  expected  that  the  French  and 
Normans  would  import  into  England  the  same  rever^pce 
for  his  sacred  character  with  which  they  were  impressed 
in  their  own  country ;  and  would  break  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  civil  independency  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  hither- 
to conducted  their  ecclesiastical  government  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment indeed  of  primacy  in  the  see  of  Rome,  but 
without  much  idea  of  its  tide  to  dominion  or  authority. 
As  soon^  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince  seemed  fuljy 
established  on  the  throne,  the  pope  dispatched  Ermenfroy, 
bishop  of  Sion,  as  his  legate  into  England;  and  this  {de- 
late was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  in  that  character 
in  any  part  of  the  British  islands.     The  king,  though  he 
was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay  this  submission  to 
Rome,  determined,  as  is  usual,  to  employ  the  incident  as 
St  means  of  serving  his  political  purposes,  and  of  degrad- 
ing those  English  prelates  who  were  become  obnoxious  to 
him*     The  legate  submitted  to  become  the  instrument  of 
his  tyrai:\ny ;  and  thought  that  the  more  violent  the  exertion 
of  power,  the  more  certainly  did  it  confirm  the  authority 
of  that  court  from  which  he  derived  his  commissicMi*    He 
summoned,  therefore  a  council  of  the  prelates  .and  abbots 
at  Winchester;  and  being  assisted  t^two  cardin^ls^  P^er 
and  John,  he  cited  before  him  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.     The  primtitte  was  ac* 
cused  of  three  crimes ;  the  holding  of  the  see  of  Windbes- 
ter,  together  with  that  of  Canterbury ;  the  officiating  in. 
the  pall  of  Robert  his  predecessor ;  and  the  having  re- 
ceived his  dwn  pall  from  Benedict  IX.  who  was  after- 
Wards  deposed  for  simony,  and  for  intrusion  into  the 
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patfMKy.*  These  crimes  of  Stigand  were  mere  pretences;  CHAK 
mince  the  first  had  been  a  practice  not  unusual  in  England,  .^^1^ 
atftd  was  never  atiy  where  subjected  to  a  higher  penalty  iq^q 
tiiaii  a  resignation  of  one  of  the  sees;  the  second  was  a 
puve  ceremonial;  and  as  Benedict  was  the  only  pope  who 
then  officiated,  and  his  acts  were  never  repealed,  all  the 
prelates  of  the  cimrch,  especially  those  who  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  excusable  for  making  their  applications  to 
lilm*  Stigand's  ruin,  however^  was  resolved  on,  and  wa^ 
prosecuted  with  great  severity.  The  legate  degraded  him 
from  his  dignity :  The  king  confiscated  his  estate,  and 
cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  continued  in  poverty  and 
want  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Like  rigour  was 
exercised  against  the  other  English  prelates :  Agelric, 
bishop  of  Sdesey,  and  Agelmare,  of  Elmham,  were  de- 
posed "by  the  legate,  and  imprisoned  by  the  king.  Many 
considerable  abbots  shared  the  same  fate :  Egelwin,  bishop 
of  Durham,  fled  tlie  kingdom :  Wulstan,  of  Worcester,  a 
man  of  an  inoffensive  character,  was  the  only  English  pre- 
late that  escaped  this  general  proscription,^  and  remained 
in  possession  of  his  dignity.  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  set  the  crown  on  William's  head,  had  died  a  lit- 
'tie  before  of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left  his  maledic- 
tion to  that  prince  on  account  of  the  breach  of  his  corona- 
tion oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  with  which  he  saw 
he  was  determined  to  treat  his  English  subjects.^ 

It  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  subsequent,  that  no  native  of  the  island  should  ever 
be  advanced  to  any  dignity,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  mili^- 
tary,^  The  king,  therefore,  upon  Stigand's  deposition, 
promoted  Lanfranc,  a  Milanese  monk,  celebrated  for  hi^ 
learning  and  piety,  to  the  vacant  see.  This  prelate  was 
rigid  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  station;  and 
cdier  a  long  process  before  the  pope,  he  obliged  Thomas, 

e  Bondesk,  p.  453.    Diceto,  p.  488.    Knyghton,  p.  S345.  .  AiigM»  Saert,  'rol. 
i.  p.  5,  6.    Ypod.  Neust  p.  438.  f  Brompton  relates,  that  Wulstan  was  also 

deprired  by  the  synod;  out  refusing  to  deliver  his  pastoral  staff  and  ring  to  anv 
hat  the  person  from  whom  he  first  received  it,  he  went  immediately  to  king  Ed- 
ward's tomb,  and  struck  the  staff  so  deeply  into  the  stone,  that  none  but  himseU* 
was  able  to  pull  it  out:  Upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  bishopric  This 
instance  may  serve,  instesul  of  many,  as  a  specimen  of  the  monkish  miracles.  See 
also  die  annals  of  Burton^  p.  ^4.  g  Malmes.  de  Sest.  Pent.  p.  1 54.  h  Ir- 
gutf.  p.  70,  71. 
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CHAP,    a  Nomum  monk,  ^vho  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of 
York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of 


l^y^  Canterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  so  happy  as  to  cover 
its  enterprises,  even  to  the  person  himself,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  principle,  it  is  the  most  incurable  and  inflex- 
ible of  all  human  passions.  Hence  Lanfranc's  zeal  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  by  which  he  hia^ 
self  augmented  his  own  authority,  was  indefatigable ;  and 
met  with  proportionable  success.  The  devoted  attach* 
ment  to  Rome  continually  increased  in  England;'  and 
being  favoured  by  the  sentiments  of  the  conquerors,  as 
well  as  by  the  monastic  establishments  formerly  intro- 
duced t^  Edred  and  Edgar,  it  soon  reached  the  same 
height  at  which  it  had,  during  some  time,  stood  in  France 
aind  Italy.*  It  afterwards  went  much  farther;  being  fa- 
voured by  that  very  remote  situation  which  had  at  first 
obstructed  its  progress ;  and  being  less  checked  by  know- 
ledge and  a  liberal  education,  which  were  still  somewhat 
more  common  in  the  southern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstitious  spirit  became 
dangerous  to  some  of  William's  successors,  and  incom- 
modious to  most  of  them :  but  the  arbitrary  sway  of  this 
king  over  the  £^nglish,  and  his  extensive  authority  over  the 
foreigners,  kept  him  from  feeling  any  immediate  inconve- 
niencies  from  it.  He  retained  the  church  in  great  sub- 
jection, as  well  as  his  lay  subjects;  and  would  allow  none, 
of  whatever  character,  to  dispute  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  He  prohibited  his  subje(:ts  from  acknowledging 
any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himself  had  not  previously 
received:  He  required  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
voted  in  any  synod,  should  first  be  laid  before  him,  and 
be  ratified  by  his  authority ;  Even  bulls  or  letters  from 
Rome  could  nqt  legally  be  produced,  till  they  received 
the  isaine  ^sanction :  and  nope  of  his  ministers  or  barona, 
whatever  offences  they  were  guilty  of,  could  be  subjected 
to  spiritual  censures  till  he  himself  had  g^ven  his  con- 
sent to  their  excommunication.^     These  regulations  were 

•i  M  AVest,  p.  228,  Lanfranc  \*Tote  in  defence  of  the  real  presence  against 
Berepgarius  ;  and  in  those  ages  of  stupidity  and  ignorance^  he  was  greatly  ap> 
.p^ifded  for  that  performance,  k  E^dmcr,  p.  6. 
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wcMthy  of   a    aovereign,  and  kept  united  tke  civil  and    CHAP, 
ecclesiastical   powers,    which    die    principles   introduced 


by    this    prince  himself    had    an    immediate    tendency      1070. 
to  separate. 

But  the  English  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  find 
that  their  king's  anthority,  however  acquired  or  however 
extended,  was  all  employed  in  their  oppression ;  and  that 
the  scheme  of  their  subjection,  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumstance  of  insult  and  indignity,'  was  deliberately  form- 
ed  by  the  j)rince,  and  wantonly  prosecuted  by  his  follow- 
ers."* William  had  even  entertained  the  difficult  project 
of  totally  abolishing  the  English  language  ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  ordered  that  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  French 
tongue  ;•  a  practice  which  was  continued  from  custom  till 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  was  never  indeed 
totally  discontinued  in  England.  The  pleadings  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  judicature  were  in  French:"  the  deeds 
were  often  drawn  in  the  same  language :  the  laws  were 
composed  in  that  idiom:®  no  other  tongue  was  used  at 
court:  it  became  the  language  of  all  fashionable  company; 
and  die  English  themselves,  ashamed  of  their  own  coun- 
try, affected  to  excel  in  that  foreign  dialect.  From  this 
attention  of  William,  and  from  the  extensive  foreign  do- 
minions long  annexed  to  th^  crown  of  England,  proceeded 
that  mixture  of  French  which  is  at  present  to  be  found  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  which  composes  the  greatest  and 
best  part  of  our  langiiage.  But  amidst  those  endeavours 
to  depress  the  English  nation,  the  king,  moved  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  some  of  his  prelates,  and  by  the  earnest 
desires  of  the  people,  restored  a  few  of  the  laws  of  king 
Edward  ;^  which,  though  seemingly  of  no  great  import- 
ance towards  the  protection  of  general  liberty,  gave  them 
extreme  satisfaction,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, and  an  unusual  mark  of  complaisance  in  their 
iniperious  conquerors.* 

1  Order.  Vital,  p.  523.  H.  Hunt,  p,  370.  m  Ingulf,  p.  71.     n  36  Ed.  IH.  cap. 

'15.    Selden  Splcileg.  ad  Eadmer,  p.  189.  Fortescue  delaud.  leg.  Angl.  cap.  48. 

*      o  Chron.  Rothom.  A.  D.  1066.  p  Tngiilf,  p.  88.    Brompton,  p.  982. 

KnyghtODy  p.  2355.    Hoveden,  p.  600.  *  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  tUi^ 

volume. 
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CHAP. ,  The  situation  of  the  two  great  earls,  Morcar  and  Ed- 

^'       win,  became  now  very  disagreeable*     Though  they  had 


1^^  retained  their  allegiance  during  this  general  insurrection  of 
their  countrymen,  they  had  not  gained  the  king's  confi* 
dence,  and  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  malig- 
nity of  the  courtiers,  who  envied  them  on  account  <^  didr 
opulence  and  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time  involved 
them  in  that  general  contempt  which  they  entertained  for 
the  English.  Sensible  that  they  had  entirely  lost  their 
dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  remain  long  in 
safety;  they  determined,  though  too  late,  to  share  die 
same  fate  with  their  coimtrymen.  While  Edwin  retired 
to  his  estate  in  the  north,  with  a  view  of  commencing  sm 
insurrection,  Morcar  took  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  with 
the  brave  Hereward,  who,  secured  by  the  inacceasible 
situation  of  the  place,  still  defended  himself  against  the 
Normans.  But  this  attempt  served  only  to  accelerate 
the  ruin  of  the  few  English  who  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  preserve  their  rank  or  fortune  during  the  past  convui* 
sions.  William  employed  all  his  endeavours  to  snxbckte 
the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  having  surrounded  it  with  fiat-*bot- 
tomed  boats,  and  made  a  causeway  through  the  morasses 
to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he  obliged  the  rebels  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Hereward  alone  forced  his  way, 
sword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy ;  and  still  contimied 
his  hostilities  by  sea  against  the  Normans,  till  at  last 
William,  charmed  with  his  bravery,  received  him  imo 
favour,  and  restored  him  to  his  estate.  Eaii  Morcar, 
and  Egelwin,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the 
malcontents,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  die  latter  soon 
after  died  in  confinement.  Edwin,  attempting  to  make 
bis  escape  into  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  some  of  hk  fcil<- 
lowers,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Normans,  to  the 
great  affliction  of  the  English,  and  even  to  dxat  ^f  Wil- 
liam, who  paid  a  tribute  of  generous  tears  to  the  memory 
of  this  gallant  and  beautiful  youth.  The  king  of  Scot- 
land, in  hopes  of  profiting  by  these  convulsions,  had  fallen 
upon  the  n(Mthem  counties ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Wil- 
liam, he  retired;  and  when  the  king  entered  his  country^ 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  usual  homage 
to  the   English  crowti.     To  complete  the  king's  pros- 
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p€iity«   Edgar  Adding  htmself,  de^»airing  of  success^    GKAP« 
fund  wewy  of  a  fugitive  life,  submitted  to  his  enemy ;  and  ^^^,1^ 
receiving  a  decent  pension  for  his  subsistence,  was  per*      ^^^ 
mittad  to  liye  in  England  unmolested.     But  these  acts  of 
g^aer^sity  towards  the  leaders  were  disgraced,  as  usual^ 
by  WiUtftm's  rigour  against  the  inferior  malcontents.    He 
Ordered  the  hands  to  be  lopt  off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  of  many  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely;    and  he  dispersed  them  in  that  miserable 
condition  throughout  the  country,   as  monuments  of  his 
severity. 

The  province  of  Main,  in  France,  had,  by  the  will  1073. 
of  Herbert,  the  last  count,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
William  some  years  before  his  conquest  of  England ;  but  * 
the  inhabitants,  dissatisfied  with  the  Norman  government, 
and  instigated  by  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  the  succession,  now  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
expelled  the  magistrates  whom  the  king  had  placed  over 
them.  The  full  settlement  of  England  afforded  him 
leisure  to  punish  this  insult  on  his  authority :  but  being 
unwilling  to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this  island, 
he  carried  over  a  considerable  army  composed  almost 
entirely  of  English;  and  joining  them  to  some  troops 
levied  in  Normandy,  he  entered  the  revolted  province* 
The  English  appeareidi  ambitious  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves on  this  occasion,  and  of  retrieving  that  character 
of  valour  which  had  long  been  national  among  thefn ;  but 
which  their  late  easy  subjection  under  the  Normans  had 
somewhat  degraded  and  obscured.  Perhaps  too  they 
hoped  that,  by  their  zeal  and  activity,  they  might  recover 
fhe  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  as  their  ancestors  had 
formerly,  by  like  means,  gained  the  affections  of  Canute ; 
jind  might,  conquer  his  inveterate  prejudices  in  favour  of 
bis  own  countrymen.  The  king's  military  ccHiduct,  se- 
conded by  these  brave  troops,  soon  overcame  all  oppositu»t 
in  Maua :  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the 
count  of  Anjou  relinquished  his  pretensions. 

But   during  these  transactions  the   government  of     I07i. 
.England  was  greatly  disturbed ;  and  that  too  by  those  tHm  of  tke 
very  foreigners   who  owed  every  thing  to  the   king's  ?[jJJJf^ 
bounty,  and  who  were  the  sole  object  of  his  friend$hip 
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CHAF.  siikI  regard.  The  Norman  barons,  who  had  engaged  with 
^^rr^i  iheir  duke  in  the  conquest  of  England,  were  men  of  the 
IQJ4  most  independent  spirit ;  and  though  they  obeyed  their 
leader  in  the  field,  they  would  have  regarded  with  disdain 
the  richest  acquisitions,  had  they  been  required  in  return 
to  submit,  in  their  civil  government,  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  one  man.  But  the  imperious  character  of  WUliam, 
encouraged  by  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  English, 
and  often  impelled  by  the  necessity -of  his  affairs,  had 
prompted  him  to  stretch  his  authority  over  the  Normans 
themselves  beyond  what  the  free  genius  of  that  victorious 
people  could  easily  bear.  The  discontents  were  become 
general  among  those  haughty  nobles ;  and  even  Roger, 
earl  of  Hereford,  son  and  heir  of  Fitz-Osbeme,  the 
king's  chief  favourite,  was  strongly  infected  with  them. 
This  nobleman,  intending  to  marry  his  sister  to  Ralph  de 
Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  purpose,  and  to  desire  the  royal  consent ; 
but  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  proceeded  nevertheless  to 
complete  the  nuptials,  and  assembled  all  his  friends,  and 
those  of  Guader,  to  attend  the  solemnity.  The  two  earls, 
disgusted  by  the  denial  of  their  request,  and  dreading 
William's  resentment  for  their  disobedience,  here  pre- 
pared measures  for  a  revolt ;  and  during  the  gaiety  of  the 
festival,  while  the  company  was  h#ated  with  wine,  they 
opened  the  design  to  their  guests.  They  inveighed 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  king;  his  tyranny 
over  the  English,  whom  they  affected  on  this  occasion  to 
commisserate ;  his  imperious  behaviour  to  his  barons  of 
the  noblest  birth ;  and  his  apparent  intention  of  reducing 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished  to  a  like  ignominious 
servitude.  Amidst  their  complaints,  the  indignity  of 
submitting  to  a  bastard"^  was  not  forgotten ;  the  certain 
prospect  of  success  in  a  revolt,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Danes  and  the  discontented  English,  was  insisted  on ;  and 
the  wh4le  company,  inflamed  with  the  same  sentiments, 
and  warmed  by  the  jollity  of  the  entertainment,  entered, 
by  a  solemn  engagement,  into  the  design  of  shaking  off 

q  William  was  so  little  asliamed  of  his  butliy  that  be  assumed  tUc  MipeUation 
of  Bastard  in  some  of  his  letters  aiid  chaiters.  Spelra.  Gloss,  in  verb,  ^astardiis. 
Ckmden  in  BichmoTidshire. 
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the   royal   authoiitjr.      Even   earl   Waltheof,   who   was    CHAP, 
present,  tnconsiderately  expressed  his  approbation  of  the     JXl, 
conspiracy,  and  promised  his   concurrence  towards  its     i^^ 
success. 

This  nobleman,  the  last  of  the  English  who,  for  some 
generations,  possessed  any  power  or  authority,  had,  after 
his  capitulation  at  York,  been  received  into  favour  by  the 
Conqueror ;  had  even  married  Judith,  niece  to  that  prince ; 
and  had  been  promoted  to  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northampton.^  Cospatrick,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
having,  on  some  new  disgust  from  William,  retired  into 
Scotland,  where  he  received  the  earldom  of  Dunbar  from 
the  bounty  of  Malcolm;  Waltheof  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  that  important  command,  and  seemed  stiU  to 
possess  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  sovereign/ 
But  as  he  was  a  man  of  generous  principles,  and  loved 
his  countT}"^,  it  is  probable  that  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  English  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  destroyed  all 
the  satisfaction  which  he  could  reap  from  his  own  grandeur 
and  advancement.  When  a  prospect,  therefore,  was  opened 
of  retrieving  their  liberty,  he  hastily  embraced  it ;  while 
the  fuihes  of  the  liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company, 
prevented  him  from  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  that 
rash  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment  returned,  he 
foresaw,  that  the  conspiracy  of  those  discontented  barons 
was  not  likely  to  prove  successful  against  the  established 
power  of  William,  or  if  it  did,  that  the  slavery  of  the 
English,  instead  of  being  alleviated  by  that  event,  would 
become  more  grievous  under  a  multitude  of  foreign 
leaders,  factious  and  ambitious,  whos^  union  and  whose 
discord  would  be  equally  oppressive  to  the  people.  Tor- 
mented with  these  reflections,  he  opened  his  mind  to  his 
wife  Judith,  of  whose  fidelity  he  entertained  no  suspicion,  ^ 
but  who,  having  secretly  fixed  her  afi'ections  on  another, 
took  this  opportunity  of  ruining  her  easy  and  credulous 
husband.  She  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  to 
the  king,  and  aggravated  every  circumstance,  which,  she 
believed,  would  tend  to  incense  him  against  Waltheof, 
and  render  him  absolutely  implacable.*  ,  Meanwhile  the 

q  Order.  Vital,  p.  522.  Horeden,  p.  454.       r  Sim.  Dum.  p.  205.       s  Order. 
Vital,  p  536. 
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CHAP,    earl,  still  dubious  with  reffard  to  the  part  whidi  he  should 
^^'       act,  discovered  the  secret  in  confession  to  Lanfiraac,  on 


1074.  whose  probity  and  judpnent  he  had  a  great  reliance :  He 
was  persuaded  by  the  prelate,  that  he  owed  no  fidelity  lo 
those  rebellious  barons,  who  had  by  surprise  gained  his 
consent  to  a  crime ;  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  sovereign 
and  benefactor ;  his  next  to  himself  and  his  family ;  and 
that,  if  he  seized  not  the  opportunity  of  making  atone* 
ment  for  his  guilt  by  revealing  it,  the  temerity  o£  the  xxmr 
spirators  was  sq  great,  that  they  would  give  some  other 
person  the  means  of  acquiring  the  merit  of  the  discovery. 
Waltheof,  convinced  by  these  arguments,  went  over  to 
Normandy;  but  though  he  was  well  received  by  the  king, 
and  thanked  for  his  fidelity,  the  account,  ]»:eviously  trans* 
mitted  by  Judith,  had  sunk  deep  into  William's  mind,  and 
had  destroyed  all  the  merits  of  her  husband's  repentance. 
The  conspirators,  hearing  of  Waltheof's  departure, 
immediately  concluded  their  design  to  be  betrayed;- and 
they  flew  to  arms  before  their  schemes  were  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  in  whose  aid 
they  placed  their  chief  confidence.  The  earl  of  Hereford 
was  checked  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  those 
parts,  who,  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  the 
abbot  of  Evesham,  raised  some  forces,  and  prevented  the 
earl  from  passing  the  Seveme,  or  advancing  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  ^  The  earl  of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at 
Fagadun,  near  Cambridge,  by  O^o,  the  regent,  assisted 
by  Richard  de  Bienfaite  and  William  de  Warrenne,  the 
two  justiciaries.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this  action  had 
their  right  foot  cut  ofi*,  as  a  punishment  of  their  treason: 
The  earl  himself  escaped  to  Norwich,  thence  to  Den* 
mark;  where  the  Danish  fleet,  which  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  England,'  sooa 
after  arrived,  and  brought  him  in^lligence^  that  all  his 
confederates  Were  suppressed,  and  were  either  killed, 
banished,  or  taken  prisoners."^  Ralph  retired  in  despair 
to  Britany,  where  he  possessed  a  large  estate  and  exteo- 
sive  jurisdictions. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p,  183.    M.  Paris,  p.  7.  n  Many  of  the  fugitive  Normans 

arc  supposed  to  have  fled  into  Scotland  ;  where  they  were  protected,  as  well  as 
the  fugitive  £nglish,  by' Malcolm.  Whence  come  the  many  French  and  Nonl- 
man  families^  vhtch  are  found  at  present  in  that  epuntry. 


THE'kii&g,  who  hastened  over  to  England  in  order    chap. 
to  suppress  the  insurrection,  found  that  nothing  remained 


but  the  punishment  of  the  criminals,  which  he  executed  2^74, 
with  great  severity.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  hanged ; 
flome  hskd  their  eyes  put  out ;  others  their  hands  cut  off. 
But  William,  agreeably  to  his  ususd  maxims,  shewed 
more  lenity  to  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  who 
was  only  condemned  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  and  to 
fnipri«onment  during  pleasure.  The  king  seemed  even 
disposed  to  remit  this  last  part  of  the  punishment ;  had 
not  Roger,  by  a  fresh  insolence,  provoked  him  to  render 
his  confinement  perpetual.  But  Waltheof,  being  an 
Englishman,  was  not  treated  with  so  much  humanity;  lor^f. 
though  his  guilt,  always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
conspirators,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early  repentance  and 
teturn  to  his  duty.  William,  instigated  by  his  niece,  as 
well  as  by  his  rapacious  courtiers,  who  longed  for  so  rich 
a  forfeiture,  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  condemned,  and 
-executed.  The  English,  who  considered  this  nobleman  29tliApr. 
as  the  last  resource  of  their  nation,  grievously  lamented 
his  fate,  and  fancied  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his 
reliques,  as  a  testimony  of  his  innocence  and  sanctity. 
The  infamous  Judith,  falling  soon  after  under  the  king's 
'  displeasure,  was  abandoned  by  aH  the  world,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorse,  and  misery. 

NoTHiWG  remained  to  complete  William's  satisfaction 
but  the  punishnumt  of  Ralph  de  Guader;  and  he  has* 
tened  over  to  Normandy  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance 
on  that  criminal.  But  though  the  contest  seemed  very 
unequal  between  a  private  nobleman  and  the  king  of 
England,  Ralph  was  so  well  supported  both  by  the  earl  of  • 
Britany  and  the  king  of  France,  that  William,  after  be- 
sieging him  for  some  time  in  Dol,  was  obliged  to  ubandon 
the  enterprise,  and  make  with  those  powerful  princes  a 
peace,  in  which  Ralph  himself  was  included.  England, 
during  his  absence,  remained  in  tranquillity;  and  nothing 
remarkable  occurred,  except  two  ecclesiastical  synods 
which  were  summoned,  one  at  London,  another  at  Win- 
chesten  In  the  former,  the  precedency  among  the  epis- 
copal sees  was  setded,  and  the  seat  of  some  of  them  was 
removed   from   small  villages  to  the-  most  considerable 
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CHAP,    town  within  the  diocese.     In  the  second  was  transacted  a 

^A;^  business  of  more  importance. 

j^;e  The  industry  and  perseverance  are  surprising,  with 

Dispute  which  the  popes  had  been  treasuring  up  powers  and  pre* 
vestituret.  tensions  durmg  so  many  ages  of  ignorance ;  while  each 
"  pontiff  employed  every  fraud  for  advancing  purposes  of 
imaginary  piety,  and  cherished  all  claims  which  might 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  successors,  though  he  himself 
could  not  expect  ever  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  All 
this  immense  store  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was 
now  devolved  on  Gregory  VII.  <rf  the  name  of  Hilde** 
brand,  the  most  enterprising  pontiff  that  had  ever  filled 
that  chair,  and  the  least  restrained .  by  fear,  decency,  or 
moderation.  Not  content  with  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  emperors,  who  had  hitherto  exercised  the  power  of 
appointing  the  pope  on  every  vacancy,  at  least  of  ratifying 
his  election;  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  entirely 
disjoining  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power,  and  of 
excluding  profane  laymen  from  the  right  which  they  had 
assumed  of  filling  the  vacancies  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and 
other  spiritual  dignities.^  The  sovereigns  who  had  long 
exercised  this  power,  and  who  had  acquired  it  not  by 
encroachments  on  the  church,  but  on  the  people,  to  whom 
it  originally  belonged,*  made  great  opposition  to  this 
claim  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  Henry  IV.  the  reigning 
emperor,  defended  this  prerogative,  of  his  crown  with  a 
vigour  and  resolution  suitable  to  its  importance.  The 
few  offices,  either  civil  or  military,  which  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions left  the  sovereign  the  power  of  bestowing,  made 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff 
the  most  valuable  jewel  of  the  royal  diadem ;  especially 
as  the  general  ignorance  of  the  age  bestowed  a  conse- 
quence on  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged  .to  them* 
Superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  invested  the  clergy 
with  an  authority  almost  sacred ;  and  as  they  engrossed 
the  little  learning  of  the  age,  their  interposition  became 
requisite  in  all  civil  business,  and  a  real  usefulness  in 


V  L'AbW  Cone.  torn.  x.  p.  871,  372.  com.  2»        x  Padre  Paolo  sopra  benef- 
eeeles.  p.  30. 


common  life  was  thus  superadded  to  the  Bptiitutil  saa^ity    CHAP, 
of  their  character.  ^^^..1^ 

When  the  usurpations  therefore,  of  the  church,  had  yfff^^ 
come  to  such  maturity  as  to  embolden  her  to  attempt 
extorting  the  right  of  investitures  from  the  temporal 
power,  Europe,  especially  Italy  and  Germany,  was  thrown 
into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  waged  implacable  war  on  each  othen  Gregory 
dared  to  fulminate  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Henry  and  his  adherents,  to  pronounce  him  right*- 
folly  deposed,  to  free  his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance;  and  instead  of  shocking  mankind  by  this 
gross  encroachment  on  the  civil  authority,  he  found  the 
stupid  people  ready  to  second  his  most  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions. Every  minister,  servant,  or  vassal  of  the  em- 
peror, who  received  any  disgust,  covered  his  rebellion, 
under  the  pretence  of  principle;  and  even  the  mother 
of  this  monarch,  forgetting  all  the  ties  of  nature,  was 
seduced  to  countenance  the  insolence  of  his  enemies. 
Princes  themselves,  not  attentive  to  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  those  papal  claims,  employed  them  for  their 
present  purposes :  And  die  controversy,  spreading  into 
every  city  of  Italy,  engendered  the  parties  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibbelin ;  the  most  durable  and  most  inveterate  factions 
that  ever  arose  from  the  mixture  of  ambition  and  religious 
zeal*  Besides  numberless  assassinations^  tumults,  and 
convulsions,  to  which  they  gave  rise,  it  is  computed  that 
the  quarrel  occasioned  no  less  than  sixty  battles  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  eighteen  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Henry  V.  when  the  claims  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  finally 
prevailed.^ 

But  the  bold  spirit  of  Gregory,  not  dismayed  with 
the  vigorous  opposition  which  he  met  with  from  the 
ctnperor,  extended  his  usurpations  all  over  Europe ;  and 
well  knowing  the  nature  of  mankind,  whose  blind  aston- 
ishment ever  inclines  them  to  yield  to  the  most  impudent 
pretensions,  he  seemed  determined  to  set  no  bounds  to 
the  spiritual,  or  rather  temporal  monarchy,  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  erect.      He  pronounced  the  sentence   of 

7  Padre  Paolo  sopra  benef.  eccles.  p.  113. 
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CHATP.    excbtnmunication   against   Nicephorus,   emperor  of  the 
'^'       East;  Robert  Guiscard,  the   adventurous  Norman  who 


^Qj^  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  Naples,  was  attacked  by 
the  same  dangerous  weapon :  He  degraded  Boleslas,  king 
of  Pdland,  from  the  rank  of  king;  and  even  deprived 
Poland  of  the  title  of  a  kingdom :  He  attempted  to  treat 
Philip  king  of  France  with  the  same  rigour  which  he  had 
employed  against  the  emperor:*  He  pretended  to  the  en- 
tire property  and  dominion  of  Spain ;  and  he  parcelled  it  out 
amongst  adventurers,  who  undertook  to  conquer  it  from 
the  Saracens,  and  to  hold  it  in  vassalage  under  the  see  of 
Rome:*  Even  the  Christian  bishops,  on  whose  aid  hfe 
relied  for  subduing  the  temporal  princes,  saw  that  he  was 
determined  to  reduce  them  to  servitude ;  and  by  assuming 
the  whole  legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the  church,  to 
centre  all  authority  in  the  sovereign  pontiff.^ 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  most  potent,  the  most 
haughty,  and  the  most  vigorous  prince  in  Europe,  was 
not,  amidst  all  his  splendid  successes,  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  this  enterprising  pontiff.  Gregory  wrote  him 
a  letter,  requiring  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  doing 
homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  to  send  him  over  that  tribute,  which  all  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Christ. 
By  the  tribute,  he  meant  Peter's  pence ;  which,  though 
at  first  a  charitable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  was 
interpreted,v  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romish 
court,  to  be  a  badge  of  subjection  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdom.  William  replied,  that  the  money  should  be 
remitted  as  usual ;  but  that  neither  had  he  promised  to  do 
homage  to  Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  his  purpose  to 
impose  that  servitude  on  his  state.*^  "And  the  better  to 
show  Gregory  his  independence,  he  ventured,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  complaints  of  the  pope,  to  refuse  to 
the  English  bishops  the  liberty  of  attending  a  general 
council  which  that  pontiff  had  summoned  against  his 
enemies. 


z  Epist.  Greg.  Vn.  epist.  32.  35.  lib.  2.  epist  5.  aEpist.  Greg.  VIT.  lib.  1- 
epist.  7.  bGieg^ Epist.  lib.  'Z.  epist  55.  cSpicileg.  Seldeni  ad  Eadmer. 
p.  4. 


Bt7T  though  the  king^  displayed,  this  vigour  in  sup-    t3HAP. 
porting   the   royal   dignity,   he  was    infected,  with   the 


general  superstition  of  the  age,  and  he  did  not  perceive  1076. 
the  ambitious  scope  of  those  institutions,  which,  under 
colour  of  strictness  in  religion,  were  introduced  or  pro- 
moted by  the  court  of  Rome.  Gregory,  while ,  he  was 
throwing  all  Europe  into  combustion  by  his  violence  and 
impostures,  affected  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of 
manners;  and  even  the  chaste  pleasures  of  the  marriage- 
bed  were*  inconsistent,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  sacerdotal  character.  He  had  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priests,  excomn^uni eating  all 
clerg3?Tnen  who  retained  their  wives,  declaring  such 
unlawful  commerce  to  be  fornication,  and  rendering  it 
criminal  in  the  laity  to  attend  divine  worship,  when 
such  profane  priests  officiated  at  the  altar .^  This  point 
was  a  great  object  in  the  politics  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ; 
and  it  cost  them  infinitely  more  pains  to  establish  it,  than 
the  propagation  of  any  speculative  absurdity  \jrhich  they 
had  ever  attempted  to  introduce.  Many  synods4were 
summoned  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  before  it  was 
finally  settled;  and  it  was  there  constantly  remarked, 
that  the  younger  clergymen  complied  cheerfully  with  the 
pope's  decrees  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  chief 
reluctance  appeared  in  those  who  were  more  advanced 
in  years :  An  event  so  little  consonant  to  men's  natural 
expectations,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  glossed  on,  even 
in  that  blind  and  superstitious  age.  .  William  allowed 
the  pope's  legate  to  assemble,  ia  his  absence,  a  synod  at 
Winchester,  in  order  to  establish  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy^  but  the  church  of  England  could  not  yet  be 
carried  the  whole  length  expected.  The  synod  was 
content  with  decreeing,  that  the  bishops  should  not 
thenceforth  ordain  any  priests  or  deacons  without  exact- 
ing from  them  a  promise  of  celibacy ;  but  they  enacted, 
that  none,  except  those  who  belonged  to  collegiate  or 
cathedral  churches,  should  be  obliged  to  separate  from 
their  wives. 
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CH AF.  The  king  passed  some  years  in  Normandy ;  but  his 

'^*       long   residence    there   was   not    entirely  owing   to    hh 


1076.  declared  preference  of  that  dutchy :  His  presence  was 
Revolt  of  also  necessary  for  composing  thofse  disturbances  which 
PnaceRo.  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  .^  ^^^  favourite  territory,  and  which  had  even 

originally  proceeded  from  his  own  family.  Robert,  his 
eldest  son,  sumamed  Gambaron  or  Corthouse,  from  his 
short  legs,  was  a  prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery  of 
his  family  and  nation;  but  without  that  policy  and 
dissimulation,  by  which  his '  father  was  so  ifiuch  dis- 
tinguished, and  which,  no  less  than  his  military  valour, 
had  contributed  to  his  great  successes*  Greedy  of  fame, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  without  reserve  in  his  friend- 
ships, declared  in  his  enmities,  this  prince  could  endure 
no  control  even  from  his  imperious  father,  and  openly 
aspired  to  that  independence,  to  which  his  temper,  as 
well  as  some  circumstances  in  his  situation,  strongly 
invited  him.®  .When  William  first  received  the  sub- 
missions of  the  province  of  Maine,  he  had  promised  the 
inhabitants  that  Robert  should  be  their  prince;  and 
before  he  undertook  the  expedition  against  England,  he 
had,  on  the  application  of  the  French  court,  declared  him 
his  successor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the  barons 
of  that  dutchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future  sovereign. 
By  this  artifice,  he  had  endeavoured  to  appease  the  jealousy 
of  his  neighbours,  as  affording  them  a  prospect  of  sepa- 
rating England  from  his  dominions  on  the  continent ;  but 
when  Robert  demanded  of  him  the  execution  of  those 
engagements,  he  gave  him  an  absolute  refusal,  and  told 
him,  according  to  the  homely  saying,  that  he  never 
intended  to  throw  off  his  clothes  till  he  went  to  bed.' 
Robert  openly  declared  his  discontent ;  and  %vas  suspected 
of  secretly  instigating  the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of 
Britany  to  the  opposition  which  they  made  to  William, 
and  which  had  formerly  frustrated  his  attempts  upon  the 
town  of  Dol.  And  as  the  quarrel  still  augmented, 
Robert  proceeded  to  entertain  a  strong  jealousy  of  his 
two  surviving  brothers,  William  and  Henry,  (for  Richard 
was  killed  in  hunting  by  a  stag)  who,  by  greater  submission 

e  Order.  VitaLp.  545.    Hoveden,  p.  457.    Flor.  Wigom.  p.  63ft.       fChroiu. 
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and  complaisance,  had  acquired  the  s^ections  of  their    CHAF. 
father.      In  this  disposition  on  both  sides,  the  least  trifle  ^^-^..^^ 
sufficed  to  produce  a  rupture  between  them.  xo76. 

The  three  princes,  residing  with  their  father  in  the 
castle  of  PAigle  in  Normapdy,  were  one  day  engaged  in 
sport  together ;  and  after  some  mirth  and  jollity,  the  two 
younger  took  a  fancy  of  throwing  over  some  water  on 
Robert  as  he  passed  through  the  court  on  leaving  their 
apartment;*  a  frolic,  which  he  wQuld  naturally  have 
regarded  as  innocent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  suggestions 
of  Alberic  de  Grentmesnil,  son  of  that  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil 
whojp  William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  fortunes^ 
when  that  baron  deserted  him  during  his  greatest  diiH« 
culties  in  England.  The  young  man,  mindful  of  the 
injury,  persuaded  the  prince  that  this  action  was  meant 
as  a  public  affront,  which  it  behoved  him  in  honour  to 
resent ;  and  the  choleric  Robert,  drawing  his  sword,  ran 
up  stairs,  with  an  intention  of  taking  revenge  on  his  bro* 
thers.^  The  whole  castle  was  filled  with  tumult,  which 
the  king  himself,  who  hastened  from  his  apartment,  found 
some  difficulty  to  appease.  But  he  could  by  no  means 
appease  the  resentment  of  his, eldest  son,  who  complaining 
of  his  partiality,  and  fancying  that  no  proper  atonement 
had  been  made  him  for  the  insult5  left  the  court  that  vfery 
evening,  and  hastened  to  Rouen,  with  an  intention  of 
seizing  the  citadel  of  that  place.*  But  being  disappointed 
in  this  view  by  the  precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger  de 
Ivery,  the  governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel,  a 
powerful  Norman  baron,  who  gave  him  protection  in  hie 
castles ;  and  he  openly  levied  war  against  his  father.^ 
The  popular  character  of  the  prince,  and  a  similarity  of 
manners,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  of  Normandy  and. 
Maine,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and  Britany,  to  take  part 
with  him ;  and  it  was  suspected,  that  Matilda^  his  mo- 
ther, whose  favourite  he  was,  supported  him  in  his 
rebellion  by  secret  remittances  of  money,  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  she  gave  his  partisans. 

All  the  hereditary  provinces  of.  William,  as  well  as      tifTf, 
his  family,  w,ere,  during  several  years,  thrown  into  con- 
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CWAV,    volaons  by  tlvis  war ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  ha.ve 
recourse  to  England,  where  that  species  of  military  gor 


ior94  vemment  which  he  had  established  gave  him  greater 
authority  than  the  ancient  feudal  institutions  permitted 
hisn  to  exercise  in  Normandy*  He  called  over  an  army 
of  English  under  his  ancient  captains,  who  soon  expelled 
Robert  and  his  adherents  from  their  retreats,  and  restored 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  The 
young  prince  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Gerberoy  in  the  Beauvoisis,  which  the  king  q£  France, 
who  secretly  fomented  all  these  dissensions,  had  provided 
for  him.  In  this  fortress  he  was  closely  besieged  by  his 
&ther,  against  whom,  having  a  strong  garrison,  he  made 
an  obstinate  defence.  There  passed  under  the  walls  of 
this  place  many  rencounters  which  resembled  more  the 
single  combats  of  chivalry,  than  the  military  actions  of 
armies ;  but  one  of  them  was  remarkable  for  its  circum* 
stances  and  its  event.  Robert  hs^pened  to  engage  the 
king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet;  and  both  of 
them  being  valiant,  a  fierce  combat  ensued,  till  at  last  the 
young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  unhorsed 
him.  On  his  calling  out  for  assistance,  his  voice  disco- 
vered him  to  his  son,  who,  struck  with  remorse  for  his 
past  guilt,,  and  astonished  with  the  apprehensions  of  one 
much  greater,  which  he  had  so  nearly  incurred,  instantly 
threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  craved  pardon  for  his 
ofiences,  and  offered  to  purchase  forgiveness  by  any  atone- 
ment.^ The  resentment  harboured  by  William  was  so 
implacable,  that  he  did  not  immediately  correspond  to 
this  dutiful  submission  of  his  son  with  like  tenderness } 
but  giving  him  his,  malediction,  departed  for  his  own 
camp,  on  Robert's  horse,  which  that  prince  had  assisted 
him  to  mount.  He  soon  after  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  with  his  army  to  Normuidy ;  where  the  inter- 
position of  the  queen,  and  other  common  friends,  brovig^t 
about  a  reconcilement,  which  was  probably  not  a  little 
forwarded  by  the  generosity  of  the  son's  behaviour  in  tMs 
action,  and  by  the  returning  sense,  of  his  past  misconduct. 
The  king  seemed  so  fully  appeased,  that  he  even  took 
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Robert  with  him  into  England ;  where  he  entrusted  him    CHAF. 
with  the  command  of  an  army,  in  order  to  repel  an  inroad     ^Yl 
of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate  by  a  like      ^q^q. 
inroad  into  that  country.     The  Welsh,  unable  to  resist 
Wilfiam's  power,  were,  about  the  same  time,  necessitated 
io  pay  a  compensation  for  their  incursions;   and  every 
thing  was  reduced  to  full  tranquillity  in  this  island. 

This  state  of  affairs  gave  William  leisure  to  begin  losi. 
and  finish  an  undertaking,  which  proves  his  extensive  S^l^j. 
genius,  and  does  honour  to  his  memory :  It  was  a  general 
survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  their  extent 
in  each  district,  their  proprietors,  tenures,  value :  the 
quantity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and  arable  land, 
which  they  contained ;  and  in  some  counties  the  number 
of  tenants,  cottagers,  and  slaves  of  all  denominations,  who 
lived  upon  them.  He  appointed  commissioners  for  this 
purpose,  who  entered  every  particular  in  their  register  by 
the  verdict  of  juries ;  and  after  a  labour  of  six  years  (for 
the  work  was  so  long  in  finishing)  brought  him  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  landed  property  of  his  kingdom.*"  This 
monument,  called  Domesday-book,  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  antiquity  possessed  by  any  nation,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Exchequer;  and  though  only  some  extracts 
of  it  have  hitherto  been  published,  it  serves  to  illustrate 
to  us,  in  many  particulars,  the  ancient  state  of  England. 
The  greAt  Alfred  had  finished  a  like  survey  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  time,  which  was  long  kept  at  Winchester, 
and  which  probably  served  as  a  model  to  William  in  this 
undertaking.'^ 

The  king  was  naturally  a  great  economist;  and 
ihou^  no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful  to  his 
officers  and  servants,  it  was  merely  because  he  had 
rendered  himself  universal  proprietor  of  England,  and 
had  a  whole  kingdom  to  bestow.  He  reserved  an  ample 
revenue  for  the  crown ;  and  in  the  general  distribution  of 
femd  ftmcaig  his  followers,  he  kept  possession  of  no  less 
than  1422  manors  in  different  parts  of  England,**  which 

m  Chron.  Sax.  p.  190.  Ingulf,  p.  79.  CKron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  23.  H.  Hunt 
t>.  S70.  Hovedeo,  p.  460.  M.  Weit.  p.««9.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  641.  Chron. 
Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  51.  M.  Paris,  p.  8.  The  more  northern  counties 
3vere  not  comprehended  in  this  survey;  I  suppose  because  of  their  wild, 
uncoltiTftted  state.  , 

n  Ingulf,  p.  8.       •  We8t'8in<iuiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers,  p.  34, 
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CHAP,    paid  him  rent,  either  in  money,  or  in  com,  cattle,  ud  the 
usual  produce  of  the  doiL    An  ancient  historian  computes, 


1081.  ^^^^  ^^^  annual  fixed  income,  besides  escheats,  fines,  reUefe, 
and  other  casual  profits  to  a  great  value,  amounted  to  near 
400,0<00  pounds  a  year;^  a  sum  which,  if  all  circumstances 
be  attended  to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible*  A  pound 
in  that  ag^,  as  we  have  already  observed,  contained  three 
times  the  weight  of  silver  that  it  does  at  present ;  and  the 
same  wright  of  silver,  by  the  most  probable  computation, 
would  purchase  near  ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion  of  the  fmef  ma- 
nufactures. This  revenue,  therefore,  of  William,  would 
be  equal  to  at  least  nine  or  ten  millions  at  present ;  and 
as  that  prince  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to  support,  the 
former  being  only  an  occasional  expense,  and  the  latter 
being  maintained,  without  any  charge  to  him,  by  his 
military  vassals,  we  must  thence  conclude,  that  no  emperor 
or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation,  can  be  compared  to  the 
Conqueror  for  opulence  and  riches.  This  leads  us  to 
suspect  a  great  mistake  in  the  computation  of  the  his* 
torian:  though,  if  we  consider  that  avarice  is  always 
imputed  to  William,  as  one  of  his  vices,  apd  that  having 
by  the  sword  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom,  he  would  certainly  in  the  partition  retain  a 
great  proportion  for  his  own  share ;  we  can  scarcely  be 
guilty  of  any  error  in  asserting,  that  perhaps  no  king  of 
England  was  ever  more  opulent,  was  more  able  to  support, 
by  hia  revenue,  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a  court, 
or  could  bestow  more  on  his  pleasures  or  in  liberalities 
to  his  servants  and  favourites.*^ 
The  new  There  was  onc  pleasure,  to  which  William,  as  well 

forest.  as  all  the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was  ex^emely 
addicted,  and  that  was  hunting :  But  this  pleasure  he  inr 
dulged  more  at  the  expense  of  his  tmhappy  subjects, 
whose  interests  he  always  disregarded,  than  to  the  loss 
or  diminution  of  his  own  revenue.  Not  content  with 
those  large  forests,  which  former  kings  possessed  in  all 
parts  of  England ;  he  resolved  to  make  a  new  forest  near 
Winchester,  the  usual  place  of  his  residence :  And  for 

p  Onler.  Vital,  p.  523.    lie  says  1060  pounds  and  some  odd  shiIlio|Sd  an^ 
pence  a  dar,  q  Fort^Bcuo^  de'Dora.  reg.  &  politic,  cap.  111. 
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ihat  purpose  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  Hampshire  for    CHAP, 
on  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabitants  from  ^JlXl- 
their   houses,   seized   their   property,    even    demolished      jgg^. 
churches  and  convents,  and  made  the  suipFerers  no  com* 
pensation  for  the  injury/     At  the  same  time,  he  enacted 
new  laws,  by  which  he  prohibited  all  his  sij>jects  from 
hunting  in  any  of  his  forests,  and  rendered  the  penalties 
more   severe  than  ever  had  been  inflicted  for  such  of- 
fences*    The  killing  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare, 
livas  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes;  and 
that  at  a  time,  when  the  killing  of  a  man'  could  be  atoned 
for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or  composition* 

Thq  transactions,  recorded  during  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  may  be  considered  more  as  domestic  occur* 
rences,  which  concern  the  prince,  than  as  national  events, 
which  regard  England.  Odo,  bishop  of  Baidux,  the 
king's  uterine  brother,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of 
Kent,  and  entrusted  with  a  great  share  of  power  during 
his  whole  reign,  had  amassed  immense  riches ;  and  agree- 
ably to  "the  usual  progress  of  human  wishes,  he  began  to 
regard  his  present  acquisitions  but  as  a  step  to  farther 
grandeur*  He  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of 
buying  the  papacy;  and  though  Gregory,  the  reigning 
pope,  was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  prelate'  had  confided 
so  much  in  die  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  that  he  reck^ 
oned  Upon  the  pontiff's  death,  and  upon  attaining,  by  hh 
oWti, intrigues  and  money,  that  envied  state  of  greatness; 
Resolving,  therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy,  he 
had  persuaded  many  considerable  barons,  and,  among  the 
rest,  Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  to  take  the  same  course ;  in 
hopes  that  when  he  should  mount  the  papal  throne,  he 
would  bestow  on  them  more  considerable  establishments 
in  that  country.  The  king,  from  whom  all  these  pro- 
jects had  been  carefully  concealed,  at  last  got  intelligence 
of  the  design,  and  ordered  Odo  to  be  arrested.  His  of* 
ficers,  from  respect  to  the  immunities  which  the  ecclesi- 
astics now  assumed,  scrupled  to  execute  the  command^ 
tUl  the  king  himself  was  obliged  in  person  to  seize  him ; 
and  when  Odo  insisted  that  he  was  a  prelate,  and  exempt'* 

r  Mulmes.  p.  S.  H.  Hunt.  p.  731.    Anglia  Sacra,  yoI  i.  p.  25S. 
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CHAP,    from  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  William  replied,  tbsit  he 
arrested  him  not  as  bishop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent* 


1092,  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Normandy;  and  notwidistanding 
the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory,  was  detained 
in  custody  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

1083.  Another  domestic  event  gave  the  king  much  nuyre 

concern :  It  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  consort,  vdiom 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom  he  had  ever  preserved 
the  most  siftdete  friendship.  Tliref  years  aiON^nvsods  he 
passed  into  Normandy,  and  cal'xied  with'  him  Edgso* 
Atheling,  to  whom  he  willingly  granted  permission  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.      He  was  detained 

10S7.  on  the  continent  by  a  misunderstanding,  which  broke  out 
Frilnce!  between  him  and  the  l^ing  of  France,  and  which  w%8 
x^ccasioned  by  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by  some 
/jB'rench  barons  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  little  in  llie 
power  of  princes  at  that  time  to  restrain  their  licen- 
tious nobility ;  but  William  suspected,  that  these  barons 
durst  not  have  provoked  his  indignation,  had  they  not 
been  assured  of  the  countenance  and  protection  of  Philip* 
His  displeasure  was  increased  by  the  account  he  received 
of  some  railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out 
against  him.  William,  who  was  become  coi^ulent,  had 
been  detained  in  bed  some  time  by  sickness ;  upon  which 
Philip  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  brother  of  England 
should  be  so  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big  belly» 
The  king  sent  him  word,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  up  he 
would  present  so  many  lights  at  Notre-dame,  as  would 
perhaps  give  little  pleasure  to  the  king  of  France ;  allud- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  at  that  time  of  women  after 
child-birth.  Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  ar- 
my into  L'Isle  de  France,  and  laid  every  thing  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante,  whidi 
he  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  progress^  of  these  hostili- 
ties was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which  soon  after  put  an 
end  to  William's  life.  His  horse  starting  aside  dP  a  sod* 
den,  he  bruised  his  belly  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  ; 
and  being  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  as  well  as  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,,  he  began  to  apprehend  the  coil8e>- 
quences,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to 
the  mcmastery  of  St.  Gervas.      Findinc^  his  illness  in- 
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crease^  and  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death,  he    CHAP, 
discovered  at  last  the  vanity  of  all  human  grandeur,  and  .^^^^,1^ 
was  struck  with  remorse  for  those  horrible  cruelties  and      k^t^ 
acts  of  violence,  which,  in  the  attainment  and  defence  of 
it,  he  had  committed  during  the  course  of  his  reign  over 
England*      He  endeavoured  to  piake  atonement  by  pre- 
sents to  churches  and  monasteries';  and  he  issued  orders, 
that  earl  Morcar,  Siward,  Beame,  and  other  English  pri- 
soners^ should  be  set  at  liberty*     He  was  even  prevailed 
on,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to  consent,  with  his 
dying  breath,  to  release  his  brother  Odo,  against  whom 
he   was   extremely  incensed*      He  left   Normandy  and 
Maine  to  his  eldest  son  Robert :   He  wrote  to  Lanfranc, 
desiring  him  to  crown  William  king  of  England :  He  be- 
queathed to  Henry  nothing  but  the  possessions  of  his  mo« 
ther  Matilda;  but  foretold,  that  he  would  one  day  surpass 
both  his  l^rothers  in  power  and  opulence*     He  expired  in  9th  Sept. 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of    ^*^  ' 
his  reign  over  England,  and  in  the  fifty-fourth  of  that 
aver  Normandy, 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  great  and  cfaa- 
monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  prospe-  wafim 
rity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  **>«  Con- 
displayed  in  all  his  conduct*  His  spirit  was  bold  and 
enterprising,  yet  guided  by  prudence :  his  ambition,  which 
was  exorbitant,  and  lay  little  unAer  the  restraints  of  jus- 
tice, still  less  under  those  of  humanity,  ever  submitted  to 
the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  Born  in  an  age  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  intractable  and  unacqusunted  with 
submission,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct  them  to  his  pur- 
poses; and  partly  from  the  ascendant  of  his  vehement 
character,  partly  from  art  and  dissimulation,  to  establish 
an  imlimited  authority*  Though  not  insensible  to  gen- 
eix>sity,  he  was  hardened  against  compassion;  and  he 
seemed  equally  ostentatious  and  equally  ambitious  of 
show  and  parade  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  severity* 
The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  austere;  but 
might  have  been  useful,  had  they  been  solely  employed  to 
preser\-^  order  in  an  established  government  :^  they  were 


s  M.  West.  p.  2,30.    An^^lia  Sftera,  vol.  i.  p.  258, 
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OH.\P.    lU  calculated  for  softening  the  rigours,  ivhich,  uiwkr  the 

^^^1^  most  gentle  management,  are  inseparable  from  conquest* 
1087.  ^^^  attempt  agsunst  £ngland  was  the  last  great  enterptise 
of  the  kind,  which,  during  the  course  of  seven  hundred 
years,  has  fully  succeeded  in  Europe ;  and  the  force  of  his 
genius  broke  through  diose  limits,  which,  first  the  feudal 
institutions,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes,  ha^e  fixed 
to  the  seyeral\slates  of  Christendiim.  Though  he .  render* 
ed  himself  infinitely,  odious  to  his  English  subjects,  he 
transmitted  his  power  to  his  posterity,  and  the  throne  is 
still  filled  by  his  descendants ;  a  proof,  that  the  foundations 
which  he  laid  were  firm  and  solid,  and  that,  amidst  all  his 
violence,  while  he  seemed  only  to  gratify  the  present  pas- 
sion, he  had  still  an  eye  ^towards  futurity. 

Some  writers  have  been  desirous  of  refusing  to  this 
prince  the  title  of  Conqueror,  in  the  sense  which  that  term 
commonly  bears ;  and,  on  pretence  that  the  word  is  some* 
times  in  old  books  applied  to  such  as  make  an  acquisition 
of  territory  by  any  means^  they  are  willing  to  reject 
William's  title  by  right  of  war  to  the  crown  of  England* 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  controversy,  which,  by  the 
t^rms  of  it,  must  necessarily  degenerate  into  a  dispute  of 
words.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  duke  of  Normandy's 
first  invasion  of  the  island  was  hostile;  that  his  subse- 
quent administration  was  entirely  supported  by  arms ;  thait 
in.  the  very  frame  of  his  laws  he  made  a  distinction  be- 
*  tween  the  Normans  and  English,  to  the  advantage  of  the 

former;*  that  he  acted  in  every  thing  as  absolute  master 
over  the  natives,-  whose  interest  and  affections  he  totally 
disregarded ;  and  that  if  there  was  an  interval  when  he 
assumed .  the  appearance  of  a  legal  sovereign,  the  period 
was  very  short,  and  was  nothing  but  a  temporary  sacrifice, 
which  he,  as  has  been  the  case  with  most  conquerors,  was 
obliged  to  make  of  his  inclination  to  his  present  policy* 
Scarce  any  of  those  revolutions,  which,  both  in  history  and 
in  common  language,  have  always  been  denominated  con- 
quests, appear  equally  violent,  or  were  attended  with  so 
sudden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and  property.  The 
Roman  state,  which  spread  its  dominion  over  Europe,  left 

t  Horedcn,  p.  600. 
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tite  rights  of  individuals  in  a  great  measure  untouched ;  ctfAP^ 
and  those  civilized  conquerors,  while  they  made  their  own  ,^,JXl^ 
countty  the  seat  of  empire,  found  thsit  they  could  draw  i^g^ 
most  advantage  from  the  subjected  provinces  by  sftcurihg 
to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  of 
their  private  possessions.  The  barbarians,  who  sdbdued 
the  Roman  empire,  though  they  settled  in  the  conquered 
countries,  yet  being  accustomed  to  a  rude  uncultivated 
life,  found  a  part  only  of  the  land  sufficient  to  supply  all 
their  wants;  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  seize  extensive 
possessions,  whidi  they  knew  neither  how  to  cultivate  not 
enjoy.  But  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners,  who  fol- 
low^ the  standard  of  William,  while  they  made  the  van- 
quished kingdom  the  seat  of  government,  were  yet  so  far 
advanced  in  arts  as  to  be  acqusdnted  with  the  advantages 
of  a  large  property;  and  having  totally  subdued  the  na% 
tives,  they  pushed  the  rights  of  conquest  (very  extensive 
in  the  eyes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  however 'narrow  in 
those  of  reason)  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  them. 
£xcept  the  former  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons 
then^elves,  who  were  induced,  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  pryceed  even  to  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a  revolution  more 
destructive,  or  attended  with  a  more  complete  subjection 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Contumely  seems  even  to 
have  been  wantonly  added  to  oppression;"  and  the  natives 
were  universally  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  meanness  and 
poverty,  that  the  English  name  became  a  term  of, re- 
proach; and  several  generations  elapsed  before  one  family 
of  Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  considerable  honours, 
or  could  so  much  as  attain  the  rank  of  baron  of  the 
realm."^  These  facts  are  so  apparent  fron^  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  English  history,  that  none  would  have  been 
tempte4  to  deny  or  elude  them,  were  they  not  heated  by 
the  controversies  of  faction ;  while  one  party  was  absurdly 
afraid  qf  those  absurd  consequences  which  they  saw  the 
other  ps^y  inclined  to  draw  from  this  event.     But  it  i;^ 

a  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  Brompton,  p.  980.  w  So  late  as  the  reign  of  king  Ste* 
phen,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  before  the  battle  of  the  Standai*d,  addresM  the 
Qffieers  of  his  army  in  these  terms,  Procerea  ^tiffUm  clarisaim,  &  genere  ^or- 
numnif  ^c.  Brompton,  p.  1026.  See  farther  Abbas  Rieval,  p.  S39,  &c.  All 
the  barons  and  military  men  of  EngUnd  still  called  tbemseWes  NQrranns. 
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CHAP,    evident  that  the   present  rights   and  privileges    of  the 
^^'       people,  who  are  a  mixtiire  of  English  and  Normans,  cao 


1087.  n^ver  be  affected  by  a  transaction,  which  passed  seven 
hundred  years  ago;  and  aft  all  ancient  authors,^  who 
lived  nearest  the  time,  and  best  knew  the  state  of  the 
country,  unanimously  speak  of  the  Norman  dominion  as  a 
conquest  by  war  and  arms,  no  reasonable  man,  from  the 
fear  of  imaginary  consequences,  will  ever  be  tempted  to 
reject  their  concurring  and  undoubted  testimony* 

King  William  had  issue,  besides  his  three  sons  who 
survived  him,  five  daughters,  to  wit,  (!•)  Cicely,  a  nun  in 
the  monastery  of  Feschamp,  afterwards  abbess  in  the 
^loly  Trinity  at  Ctien,  where  she  died  in  1\27*  (2.)  Con- 
stantia,  married  to  Alan  Fergent,  earl  of  Britany.  She 
died  without  issue.  (3.)  Alice,  contracted  to  Harold. 
(4.)  Adela,  married  to  Stephen,  earl  of  filois,  by  whom 
fthe  had  four  sons,  William,  Theobald,  Henry,  and  Ste- 
phen ;  of  whom  the  elder  was  neglected  on  account  of 
the  imbecility  of  his  understanding.  (5«)  Agatha,  who 
died  a  virgin,  but  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Gallicia* 
She  died  on  her  journey  thither,  before  she  joined  her 
bridegroom. 

*  See  note  [LJ  at  the  end  .of  ^e  yolum^. 
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WILLIAM  RUFUS- 


Accession  of  William  RufuS'-^onspiracy  agaifist  the  king 
-^Invasion  of  Normamh/'-^The  Crusades^-^Acquisition 
of  Normandy-^^arrel  with  Anselm^  the  primati 
Death — and  Character  of  William  Rufus* 


WILLIAM,  surnamed  Rufus^  or  the  ked^  CHAP, 
from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  sooner  procured  his  ^' 
father's  recommendatory  letter  to  Lanfranc,  the  primate, 
than  he  hastened  to  take  measures  for  securing  to  himself  AceeMion 
tike  government  of  England.  Sensible  that  a  deed  so  r^Sis.  ™ 
unformal,  and  so  little  prepared,  which  violated  Robert's 
right  of  primogeniture,  might  meet  with  great  opposition, 
he  trusted  entirely  for  success  to  his  own  celerity ;  and 
having  left  St.  Gervas  while  William  was  breathing  his 
last,  he  arrived  in  England  before  intelligence  of  his 
father's  death  had  reached  that  kingdom.*  Pretending 
orders  from  the  king,  he  secured  the  fortresses  of  Dover, 
Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  whose  situation  rendered  them 
of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  he  got  possession  of  the 
royal  treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to  encourage 
and  increase  his  partisans.^  The  primate,  whose  rank 
and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave  him  great  authority, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education,  and  had 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;*  and  being 
connected  with  him  by  these  ties,  and  probably  deeming 
his  pretensions  just,  declared  that  he  would  pay  a  willing 
obedience  to  the  last  will  of  the  Conqueror,  his  friend  and 
benefactor.     Having  assembled  some  bishops,  and  some 

X  W.  Malmes.  p.  120.    M.  Paris,  p.  10.        y  Chron.  S«x.p.l92.    Brompton, 
p.  MS.  7,  \V.Mjrftncs.p.l20.    M.  Paris,  p.  10.    Thom.Rudbome,p.26;3. 
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CHAP,  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  the 
^*  ceremony  of  crowning  the  new  king  ;*  and  by  this  dis- 
patch endeavoured  to  prevent  all  faction  and  resistance. 
At  the  same  time  Robert,  who  had  been  already  ac- 
knowledged successor  to  Normandy,  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  that  dutchy* 
Conspira-  BuT   though  this  partition  appeared  to  have   been 

made  without  any  violence  or  opposition,  there  remained 
in  England  many  causes  of  discontent,  which  seemed  to 
menace  that  kingdom  with  a  sudden  revolution.  The 
barons,  who  generally  possessed  large  estates  both  in 
England  and  in  Normandy,  were  uneasy  at  the  separation 
of  those  territories;  and  foresaw,  that  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  preserve  long  their  allegiance  to 
two  masters,  they  must  necessarily  resign  either  their 
ancient  patrimony  or  their  new  acquisitions.^  Robert's 
tide  to  the  dutchy  they  esteemed  incontestable ;  his  claim 
to  the  kingdom  plausible ;  and  they  all  desired  that  this 
prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretensions  to  unite  these 
states,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  both.  A  con^a- 
rison  also  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  two  brothers  led 
them  to  give  the  preference  to  the  elder.  The  duke  was 
brave,  open,  sincere,  generous:  Even  his  predominant 
faults,  his  extreme,  indolence  and  facility,  were  not 
disagreeable  to  those  haughty  barons,  who  affected  in- 
dependence, and  submitted  with  reluctance  to  a  vigorous 
administration  in  their  sovereign.  The  king,  though 
equally  brave,  was  violent,  haughty,  tjnrannical,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  govern  more  by  the  fear  than  by  the 
love  of  his  subjects.  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and  Robert, 
earl  of  Mortaigne,  maternal  brothers  of  the  Conqueror, 
envying  the  great  credit  of  Lanfranc,  which  was  increased 
by  his  late  services,  enforced  all  these  motives  with  their 
partisans,  and  engaged  them  in  a  formal  conspiracy  to 
dethrone  the  king.  They  communicated  their  desiga-^o 
Eustace,  count  of  Bologne ;  Roger,  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Arundel ;  Robert  de  Belesme,  his  eldest  son ;  William 
bishop  of  Durham ;  Robert  de  Moubray ;  Roger  Bigod ; 
Hugh  de  Grentmesnil ;  and  they  easily  procured  the  assen 

a  Hovcden,  p<  461.  b.  Order.  Vitalia,  p.  666. 
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of  these  potent  noblemen.     The  conspirators,  retiring  to    CHAP, 
their  castles,  hastened  .to  put  themselves  in  a  military     ^-iL  , 
' posture;    and    expecting   to   be    soon   supported    by    a      ^q/^^ 
powerful  army  from  Normandy, .  they  had  already  begun 
hostilities  in  niany  places. 

The  king,  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation,  endea* 
voured  to  engage  the  aifections  of  the  native  English. 
As  that  people  were  now  so  thoroughly  subdued  that 
they  no  longer  aspired  to  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
liberties^  and  were  content  with  the  prospect  of  some 
mitigation  in  the  t}'ranny  of  the  Norman  princes,  they 
zealously  embraced  William's  cause,  upon  receiving 
general  promises  of  good  treatment,  and  of  enjoying 
the  licence  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests.  The  king 
was  soon  in  a  situation  to  take  the  field ;  and  as  he  knew 
the  danger  of  delay,  he  suddenly  marched  into  Kent; 
where  his  uncles  had  already  seized  the  fortresses  of 
Pcvensey  and  Rochester.  These  places  he  successively 
reduced  by  famine ;  and  though  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
the  earl  of  Chester,  William  de  Warrenne,  and  Robert 
Fitz  Hammon,  who  had  embraced  his  cause,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  rebels,  he  confiscated  all  theirN  estates,  and 
banished  them  the  kingdom.^  This  success  gave  authority 
to  his  negociations  with  Roger,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whom 
be  detached  from  the  confederates :  and  as  his  powerful 
.fleet,  joined  to  the  indolent  conduct  of  Robert,  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  Norman  succours,  all  the  other  rebels 
found  no  resource  but  in  flight  or  submission.  Some  of 
them  received  a  pardon;  but  the  greater  part  were 
attainted;  and  the  king  bestowed  their  estates  on  the 
Norman  barons,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 

William,   freed  from  the  danger  of  these   insur-      tDSlu 
rections,  took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to  the 
English,  who  still  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  same 
oppressions  which  they  .had  undergone  during  the  reigxt 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  were  rather  augmented  by  , 

the  violent  impetuous  temper  of  the  present  monarch. 
The  death  of  Lanfranc,  who  retained  great  influence  oyer 
him,  gave  soon  after  a  full  career  to  his  tyranny ;  and  alt 
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OBAP.    orders  of  mien  found  reason  to  complain  of  an  arUtrar^' 
and  illegal  administration*     Even  the  privileges  of  the 


IQgg  church,  held  sacred  in  those  days,  were  a  feeble  rampart 
against  his  usurpations.  He  seized  the  temporalities  oS 
all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys;  he  delayed  the 
appointment  of  successors  to  those  dignities,  that  he 
might  the  longer  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  revenue ;  he 
bestowed  some  of  the  church  lands  in  property  on  hia 
captains  and  favourites ;  and  he  openly  set  to  sale  such 
sees  and  abbeys  as  he  thought  proper  to  dispose  of» 
^  Though  the  murmurs  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which  were 
quickly  propagated  to  the  nation,  rose  high  against  this 
grievance,  the  terror  of  William's  authority,  confirmed  by 
the  suppression  of  the  late  insurrections,  retained  every 
one  in  subjection,  and  preserved  general  tranquillity  in 
England. 
1090.  The  king  even  thought  himself  enabled  to  disturb  his 

Norau^-**^  brother  in  the  possession  of  Normandy.     The  loose  and 
^7*  negligent  administration  of  that  prince  had  emboldened 

th&  Norman  barons  to  affect  a  great  independency ;  and 
their  mutual  quarrels  and  devastations  had  rendered  that 
whole  territory  a  scene  of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  of 
them,  Walter  and  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  deliver 
the  fortresses  of  St.  Valori  and  Albemarle  into  his  hands : 
Others  soon  after  imitated  the  example  of  revolt ;  while 
Philip,  king  of  France,  who  ought  to  have  protected  his 
vassal  in  the  possession  of  his  fief,  was,  after  making 
some  efforts  in  his  favour,  engaged  by  large  presents  to 
remain  neuter.  The  duke  had  also  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Henry.  This 
young  prince,  who  had  inherited  nothing  of  his  father^s 
great  possessions,  but  some  of  his  money,  had  furnished 
Robert,  while  he  was  making  his  preparations  against 
England,  with  the  sum  of  three  thousand  marks ;  and,  in 
return  for  so  slender  a  supply,  had  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  Cotentin,  which  comprehended  near  a  third  of  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy.  Robert  afterwards,  upon  some  sus* 
picion,  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  finding  himself  exposed 
to  invasion  from  the  king  of  England,  and  dreading  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  brothers  against  him,  he  now  gave 
Henry  his  liberty,  and  even  made  use  of  his  assistance  in 
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suppressing  the  insurrections  of  his  rebellious*  subjects,    chap. 
Conan,   a  rich  burgess   of  Roiien,    had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  deliver  that  city  to  William ;  but  Henry,  on      ^^^^ 
the  detection  of  his  guilt,  carried  the  traitor  up  to  a  high 
tower,   and  with   his   own   hands   flung   him  from  the 
battlements* 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an 
army;  and  affairs  seemed  to  have  come  to  extremity  be- 
tween the  brothers;  when  the  nobility  on  both  sides, 
strongly  connected  by  interest  and  alliiances,  interposed 
and  mediated  an  accommodation.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  treaty  accrued  to  William,  who  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  of  £u,  the  towns  of  Aumale,  Fes- 
camp,  .  and  other  places :  But  in  return  he  promised  that 
he  would  assist  his  brother  in  subduing  Maine,  which 
had  rebelled;  and  that  the  Norman  barpns^  attainted  in 
Robert's  cause,  should  be  restored  to  their  estates  in 
]£ngland«  The  two  brothers  also  stipulated,  that  on  the 
demise  of  either  without  issue,  the  survivor  should  inhe- 
rit all  his  dominions ;  and  twelve  of  the  most  powerful 
borons  on  each  side  swore,  that  they  would  employ  their 
power  to  insure  the  effectual  execution  of  the  whole 
treaty  :^  A  strong  proof  of  the  great  independence  and 
authority  of  the  nobles  in  those  ages ! 

PuiNCE  Henry,  disgusted  that  so  little  care  had  been 
taken  of  his  interests  in  this  accommodation,  retired  to 
St*  Michael's  Mount,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  infested  the  neighbourhood  with  his  in- 
cursions. Robert  and  William,  with  their  joint  forces, 
besieged  him  in  this  place,  and  had  nearly  reduced  him 
by  the  scarcity  of  water ;  when  the  elder  hearing  of  his 
distress,  granted  him  permission  to  supply  himsielf,  and 
also  sent  him  some  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table. 
Being  reproved  by  William  for  this  iU-timed  generosity, 
he  replied,  What^  shall  I  suffer  my  brother  ta  die  of 
thirst  ?  Where  shall  we  find  another  when  he  is  gone  ? 
The  king  also,  during  diis  siege,  performed  an  act  of 
generosity  which  was  less  suitable  to  his  character.  Rid- 
el Chroo.  Sax.  p.  197.  W.  Malm.  p.  121.  Hoveden,  p.  462.  M.  Paris,  p.  11. 
Anna!.  WaverL  ||.  137.  W,  Heming.  p.  463.  Sira,  Xhyielm.  p.  216,  prompton, 
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CHAP,    ing  out  oite  day  alone,  to  take  a  survey  of  tke  fortress,  he 
was  attacked  by  two  soldiers  and  dismounted.     One  of 


1090. 


them  drew  his  sword  in  order  to  dispatch  him ;  when  the 
king  exclaimed,  Hold  knave  !  I  am  the  king  of  England* 
The  soldier  suspended  his  blow;  and  rsusing  the  king 
from  the  ground,  with  expressions  of  respect,  received 
a  handsome  reward^  and  was  taken  into  his  service. 
Prince  Henry  was  soon  after  obliged  to  capitulate  y  and 
being  despoiled  of  all  his  patrimony,  wandered  about  for 
some  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and  often  in  great 
poverty. 

1091.  The  continued  intestine  discord  aniong  the  barons 

was  alone  in  that  age  destructive :  The  public  wars  were 
commonly  short  and  feeble,  produced  little  bloodshedt 
and  were  attended  with  no  memorable  event.  To  this 
Norman  war,  which  was  so  soon  concluded,  there  suc- 
ceeded hostilities  with  Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer 
duration.  Robert  here  commanded  his  brother's  army, 
'  and  obliged  Malcolm,  to  accept  of  peace,  and  do  homage 
to  the  crown  of  England.     This  peace  was  not  more  du- 

1Q93.  rable.  Malcolm,  two  years  after,  levying  an  army,  in-, 
vaded  England ;  and  after  ravaging  Northumberland,  he 
laid  siege  to  Alnwick,  where  a  party  of  earl  Moubray*s 
troops  falling  upon  him  by  surprise,  a  sharp  action  en- 
sued, in  which  Malcolm  was  slain.  This  incident  iuf 
tcrrupted  for  some  years  the  regular  succession  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Though  Malcolm  left  legitimate  sons, 
his  brother  Donald,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  these 
princes,  was  advanced  to  the  throne;  but  kept  not  long 
possession  of  it.  Duncan,  natural  son  of  Malcolm,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  being  assisted  by  William 
with  a  small  force,  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom. 
New  broils  ensued  with  Normandy.  The  frank,  open, 
remiss  temper  of  Robert  was  ill  fitted  to  withstand  the 
interested  rapacious  character  of  William,  who,  supported 
by  greater  *power,  was  still  incroaching  on  his  brother's 
possessions,  and  instigating  his  turbulent  barons  to  rebel- 

lOOi,      lion  against  him.     The  king,  having  gone  over  to  Nor- 
mandy  to   support   his   partisans,   ordered   ap  army  of  - 
twenty  thousand  men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be 
conducted  to  the  sea-coast,  as  if  they  were  instantly  to  be 
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embarked.  Here  Ralph  Flkmbard,  the  king's  minister,  CH^P. 
and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  extortions,  exacted  ten  ^  . 
shfllings  apiece  from  them,  in  lieu  of  their  service,  and  ^^"^^^j^ 
then  dismissed  them  into  their  several  counties.  This 
money  was  so  skilfully  employed  by  William,  that  it  ren- 
dered him  better  service  than  he  could  have  expected 
from  the  army.  He  engaged  the  French  king  by  new 
presents  to  depart  from  the  protection  of  Robert ;  and 
he  dsuly  bribed  the  Norman  barons  to  desert  his  service : 
But  was  prevented  from  pushing  his  advantages  by  an  in- 
cursion of  the  Welsh,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
England.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  repelling  the  ene- 
my ;  but  was  not  able  to  make  any  considerable  impres- 
sion on  a  countrj^  guarded  by  its  mountainous  situation. 
A  conspiracy  of  his  own  barons,  which  was  detected  at  logs. 
this  time,  appeared  a  more  serious  concern,  and  en- 
grossed all  his  attention.  Robert  Moubray,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  was  at  the  head  of  this  combination; 
and  he  engaged  in  it  the  count  d'Eu,  Richard  de  Tun- 
bridge,  Roger  de  Lacey,  and  many  others.  The  purpose 
•f  the  conspirators  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  his  stead  Stephen,  count  of  Aumale,  nephew 
to  the  Conqueror.  William's  dispatch  prevented  the  de- 
sign from  taking  effect,  and  disconcerted  the  conspirators. 
Moubray  made  some  resistance;  but  being  taken  pri- 
soner, was  attainted,  and  thrown  into  confinement,  where 
he  died  about  thirty  years  after.  The  count  d'Eu  denied  ^W- 
his  concurrence  in  the  plot ;  and  to  justify  himself,  fought, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court  at  Windsor,  a  duel  with 
Geoffrey  Bainard  who  accused  him.  But  being  worsted 
in  the  combat,  he  was  condemned  to  be  castrated,  and  to 
have  his  eyes  put  o\it.  William  de  Alderi,  another  con- 
spirator, was  supposed  to  be  treated  with  more  rigour 
when  he  was  sentenced  *to  be*hanged. 

But  the  noise  of  these  petty  wars  and  commotions  The  caru-  • 
was  quite  sunk  in  the  tumult  of  the  crusades,  which  now  **  * 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  have  ever  since 
engaged  the  curiosity  of  mankind,  as  the  most  signal  and 
most  durable  monument  of  human  folly  that  has  ^et  ap- 
peared in  any  age  or  nation.  After  Mahomet  hac^  by 
means  of  his  pretended  revelations^  united  the  dispersed 
Vol.  T-  K  Ic 
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CHAP.  Arabians  under  one  head,  they  issued  forth  from  their 
^'  deserts  in  great  multitudes;  and  being  animated  with 
"^^^^  zeal  for  their  new  religion,  and  supported  by  the  vigour 
of  their  new  government,  they  made  deep  impression  on 
the  eastern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the  decline,  with 
regard  both  to  military  discipline  and  to  civil  policy* 
Jerusalem,  by  its  situation,  became  one  of  their  most  early 
conquests ;  and  the  Christians  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  other  places,  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  their  religious  founder,  fallen  into  th/e 
possession  of  infidels.  But  the  Arabians  or  Saracens 
were  so  emploj'ed  in  military  enterprises,  by  which  they 
spread  their  empire  in  a  few  years  from  the  banks  of  thp 
Ganges  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  that  they  had  no 
leisure  for  theological  controversy  :  And  though  the  Al- 
coran, the  original  monument  of  their  faith,  seems  to  con- 
tain  some  violent  precepts,  they  were  much  less  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  than  the  indo- 
lent and  speculative  Greeks,  who  were  continually  refining 
9n  the  several  articles  of  their  religious  system.  They 
gave  little  disturbance  to  those  zealous  pilgrims,  who 
daily  flocked  to  Jerusalem ;  and  they  allowed  every  man, 
after  paying  a  moderate  tribute,  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre, 
to  perform  his  religious  duties,  and  to  return  in  peace. 
But  the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  who  had 
embraced  Mahometanism,  having  wrested  Syria  from  the 
Saracens,  and  having,  in  the  year  1065,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Jerusalem,  rendered  the  pilgrimage  much  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  the  Christians.  The  barbarity 
of  their  manners,  and  the  confusions  attending  their  im- 
settled  government,  exposed  the  pilgrims  to  many  insults, 
robberies,  and  extortions :  and  these  zealots,  retumiufi;' 
from  their  meritorious  fatigues  and  sufferings,  filled  all 
Christendom  with  indignation  against  the  infidels,  who 
profaned  the  holy  city  by  their  presence,  and  derided  the 
sacred  mj'^teries  in  the  very  place  of  their  completion. 
Gregory  VH.  among  the  other  vast  ideas  which  he  enter- 
tained, had  formed  the  design  of  uniting  all  the  western 
Christians  against  the  Mahometans;  but  the  egregipi}s 
and  violent  invasions  of  that  pontiff  on  the  civil  power  of 
princes,  ha:d  created  him  so  many  enemies,  and  had  ren- 


dered  his  schembs  so  suspicious,  that  he  was  not  able  to   CkAP. 
make  great  progress  in  this  undertaking.     The  work  was  y^]-^- 
reserved  for  a  meaner  instrument,  whose  low  condition  in      ^fm. 
life  exposed  him  to  no  jealousy,  and  whose  folly  was  Well 
calculated  to  coincide  with  the  prevailing  principles  of 
the  times. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the   Hermit,   a   native   of  , 

Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem.    Being  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers  to  which 
that  act  of  piety  now  exposed  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as 
with  the  instances  of  oppression  under  which  the  easterh 
Christians  laboured,  he  entertained  the  bold,  and  in  aO    , 
^pearance  impracticable,  project  of  leading  into  Asia, 
from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  west,  armies  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  those  potent  and  warlike  nations  which 
now  held  the  holy  city  in  subjection.*     He  proposed  his 
views  to  Martin  II.  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  who, 
though  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  the  head  of  thtf 
Christian  religion  must  reap  from  a  religious  war,  and 
though  he  esteemed  the  blind  zeal  of  Peter  a  proper 
means  for  effecting  the  purpose,'  resolved  not  to  interpose 
his  authority,  till  he  saw  a  greater  probability  of  success* 
He  summoned  a  council  at  Placentia,  which  consisted  of 
four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  and  thirty  thousand  seculars ; 
and  which  was  so  numerous  that  no  hall  could  contaih 
the  multitude,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  assembly 
in  a  plain.     The  harangues  of  the  pope,  and  of  Peter 
himself,  representing  the  dismal  situation  of  their  bre- 
thren in  the  east,  and  the  indignity  suffered  by  the  Chris- 
tian name,  in  allowing  the  holy  city  to  remain  fti  the 
hands  of  infidels,  here  found  the  minds  of  men  so  well 
prepared,  that  the  whole  multitude  suddenly  and  violently 
declared  for  the  war,  and  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to 
perform  this  service,  so  meritorious,  as  they  believed  it, 
to  God  and  religion. 

But  though  Italy  seemed  ihus  to  have  zealously  em- 
braced the  enterprise,  Martin  knew,  that,  in  order  to  en- 
sure success,  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  greater  and 
more  warlike  nations  in  the  same  engagement ;  and  having 

e  Gvd.  Tyri«8,  lib.  I.  e»p.  n.    M.  Paris,  p.  17.         f  Gul  Tyrius,  lit>.  1.  o»p. 
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CHAP,    previously  exlv>rted  Peter  to  visit  the  chief  cities  umi 
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sovereigns  of  Christendom,  he  summoned  smother  council 
iiiaT^  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.^     The  fame  of  this  great  aad 
pious  design  being  now  universally  diffused,  procured  the 
attendance  of  the  greatest  prelates,  nobles,  and  princes ; 
and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  renewed  their  pathetic 
exhortations,  the  whole  assembly,  as  if  impelled  by  an 
immediate  inspiration,  not  moved  by  their  preceding  im- 
pressions, exclaimed  with  one  voice.  It  is  the  xvUl  of  God^ 
It  is  the  will  of  God!  Words  deemed  so  memorable,  and 
so  much  the  result  of  a  divine  influence,  that  they  were 
employed  as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all  the 
future  exploits  of  those  adventurers.^     Men  of  all  ranks 
flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  ardour;  and  an  exterior 
symbol  too,  a  circumstance  of  chief  moment,  was  here 
chosen   by  the   devoted   combatants.     The  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  had  been  hitherto  so  much  revered  amcmg 
Christians,  and  which,  the  more  it  was  an  object  of  re- 
proach among  the  Pagan  world,  was  the  more  passionately 
cherished  by  them,  became  the  badge  of  union,  and  was 
aflixed  to  their  right  shoulder,  by  all  who  enlisted  them- 
selves in  this  sacred  warfare/ 

Europe  was  at  this  time  sunk  into  profound  ignorance 
and  superstition :  The  ecclesiastics  had  acquired  the 
greatest  ascendant  over  the  human  mind :  The  people, 
who,  being  little  restrained  by  honour,  and  less  by  law, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  worst  crimes  and  disorders, 
knew  of  no  other  expiation  than  the  observances  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  spiritual  pastors :  And  it  was 
easy  no  represent  the  holy  war  as  an  equivalent  for  all 
penances,^  and  an  atonement  for  every  violation  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  But  amidst  the  abject  superstition 
which  now  prevailed,  the  military  spirit  also  had  imiver- 
aally  diffused  itself;  and  though  not  supported  by  art  or 
discipline,  was  become  the  general  passion  of  the  nations 
governed  by  the  feudal  law*  All  the  great  lords  posses- 
sed the  right  of  peace  and  war :  They  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  with  each  other:  The  open  country 

* 

gConcil.  torn.  x.  Concil.  Clarom.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  16.  M.  West,  p.  233. 
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was  become  a  scene  of  outrage  and  disorder :  The  cities^    CHAP, 
still  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by  walls  nor  y^^L^ 
protected  by  privileges,  and  were  exposed  to  every  insult :      jQgu 
Individuals  were  obliged  to  depend  for  safety  on  their 
own  force,  or  their  private  alliances :  And  valour  was  the 
only  excellence  which  was  held  in  esteem,  or  gave  one 
man    the   preeminence    above    another.      When    all  the 
particular  superstitions,  therefore,  were   here   united   in 
one    great    object,   the    ardour   for   military    enterprises 
took  die  same  direction ;  and  Europe,  impelled  by  its  two 
ruling  passions,  was  loosened,  as  it  were,  from  its  foun* 
dalions,  and  s^med  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united 
body  upon  the  east. 

All  orders  of  men,  deeming  the  crusades  the  only 
road  to  heaven,  enlisted  themselves  under  these  sacred 
banners,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way  with  their 
sword  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artisans,  peasants,  even 
priests,^  inroUed  their  names;  and  to  decline  this  merito- 
rious service  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of  impiety, 
or  what  perhaps  was  esteemed  still  more  disgraceful,  of 
cowardice  and  pusillanimity."*  The  infirm  and  aged 
contributed  to  the  expedition  by  presents  and  money; 
and  many  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  the  merit  of  this 
atonement,  attended  it  in  person,  and  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  breathe  their  last  in  sight  of  that  city  where 
their  Saviour  had  died'  for  them.  Women  themselves, 
concealing  their  sex  under  the  disguise  of  armour,  at- 
tended the  camp;  and  commonly  forgot  still  more  the 
duty  of  the  sex,  by  prostituting  themselves,  without 
reserve,  to  the  army.**  The  greatest  criminals  were 
forjrard  in  a  service,  which  they  regarded  as  a  propitiation 
for  all  crimes ;  and  the  most  enormous  disorders  were, 
during  the  course  of  those  expeditions,  committed  by 
men  enured  to  wickedness,  encouraged  by  example,  and 
impelled  by  necessity^  The  multitude  of  the  adventurers 
soon  became  so  great,  that  their  more  sagacious  leaders, 
Hugh  count  <Jf  Vetmandois,  brother  to  the  French  king, 
Raymond  count  of  Toulouse,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince 
of  Brabant,  and  Stephen  count  of  Blois,^  became  appre- 

1  Orflcr.  Vital,  p.  720.  ra  W.  Malm.p.  133. 
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CHAP,  hensive  lest  the  greatness  itself  of  the  armament  should 
^'  disappoint  its  purpose;  and  they  permitted  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude,  computed  at  300,000  men,  to  go 
before  them,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Walter  the  Moneyless."*  These  men  took  the  road 
towards  Constantinople  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria ; 
and  trusting  that  Heaven,  by  supernatural  assistance, 
would  supply  all  their  necessities,  they  made  no  provision 
for  subsistence  on  their  march.  They  soon  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder,  what  they  had  vainly 
expected  from  miracles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  gathering  to- 
gether in  arms,  attacked  the  disorderly  multitude  and  put 
them  to  slaughter  without  resistance.  The  more  dis- 
ciplined armies  followed  after ;  and  passing  the  streights 
at  Constantinople,  they  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number  j^00,000 
combatants.^ 

Amidst  this  universal  frenzy  which  spread  itself  by 
contagion  throughout  Europe,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  present 
interests ;  and  both  those  who  went  on  this  expedition, 
and  those  who  stayed  behind,  entertained  schemes  of 
gratifying,  by  its  means,  their  avarice  or  their  ambition. 
The  nobles  who  enlisted  themselves  Were  moved,  from 
the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent 
establishments  in  the  east,  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and 
commerce  during  those  ages;  and  in  pursuit  of  these 
chimerical  projects,  they  sold  at  the  lowest  price  their 
ancient  castles  and  inheritances,  which  had  now  lost  all 
value  in  their  eyes.  The  greater  princes,  who  remained 
at  home,  besides  establishing  peace  in  their  dominions  by- 
giving  occupation  abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial 
disposition  of  their  subjects,  took  the  opportunity  of  an- 
nexing to  their  crown  many  considerable  fiefs,  either  by 
purchase,  or  by  the  extinction  of  heirs.  The  pope  fre- 
quently turned  the  zeal  of  the  crusades  from  the  infidels 
against  his  own  enemies,  whom  he  represented  as  equally 
criminal  with  the  enemies  of  Christ.     The  convents  and 
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Other  religious  societies  bought  the  possessions  of  Uie    CHAP, 
adventurers ;  and  as  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  ^^^^yL^ 
commonly  entrusted   to    their   management,   they   often      j^^^ 
diverted  to  this  purpose  what  was  intended  to  be  em* 
ployed  against  the  infidels/      But  no  one  was  a  more 
immediate  gainer  by  this  epidemic  fury  than  the  king  of 
England,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  connexions  with  those 
fanatical  and  romantic  warriors. 

Robert  duke  oi  Normandy,  impelled  by  the  bravery  Aequisi. 
and  mistaken  generosity  of  his  spirit,  had  early  enlisted  mi^^**^ 
himself  in  the  crusade ;  but  being  always  unprovided  with 
money,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him 
to  appear  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank  and  station  at 
the  head  of  his  numerous  vassals  and  subjects,  who, 
transported  with  the  general  rage,  were  determined  to 
follow  him  into  Asia.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  mort* 
gage,  or  rather  to  sell  his  dominions,  which  he  had  not 
talents  to  govern ;  and  he  offered  them  to  his  brother 
William,  for  the  very  unequal  sum  of  ten  thousand 
Qiarks.*  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded:  The  king 
rdsred  the  money  by  violent  extortions  on  his  subjects  of 
all  ranks,  even  on  the  convents,  who  were  obliged  to  melt 
their  plate  in  order  to  furnish  the  quota  demanded  of  them  ;^ 
He  was  put  in  possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and  / 

Robert  providing  Jiiimself  with  a  magnificent  train,  set 
out  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  pursuit  of  glory,  and  in  full 
confidence  of  securing  his  eternal  salvation. 

The  smallness  of  this  sum,  with  the  difficulties  which 
William  found  ia  raising  it,  suffices  alone  to  refute  the 
account  which  is  heedlessly  adopted  by  historians,  of  the 
enormous  revenue  of  the  Conqueror.  Is  it  credible,  that 
Robert  would  consign  to  the  rapacious  hands  of  his 
brother  such  considerable  dominions,  for  a  sum,  which, 
according  to  that  account,  made  not  a  week's  income  of 
his  father's  English  revenue  alone  i  Or  that  the  king  of 
England  could  not  on  demand,  without  oppressing  his 
subjects,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the  money  ?  The 
Conqueror,  it  is  agreed,  was  frugal  as  well  as  rapacious ; 
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CHAP,    yet   his  treasure,   at  his   death,    exceeded   not   60,009 
pounds,  which  hardly  amounted  to  his  income  for  two 


1096.      nionths  :  Another  certain  refutation  of  that  exaggerated 
account* 

The  fury  of  the  crusades,  during  this  age,  less 
infected  England  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms ;  pro- 
bably because  the  Norman  conquerors,  finding  their  set- 
tlement in  that  kingdom  still  somewhat  precarious,  durst 
not  abandon  their  homes  in  quest  of  distant  adventures. 
The  selfish  interested  spirit  also  of  the  king,  which  kept 
him  from  kindling  in  the  general  flame,  checked  its . 
progress  among  his.  subjects ;  and  as  he  is  accused  of 
open  profaneness  ;^  and  was  endued  with  a  sharp  wit,^ 
it  is  likely  that  he  made  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
crusades  the  object  of  his  perpetual  raillery*  As  an 
instance  of  his  irreligion,  we  are  told,  that  he  once 
accepted  of  sixty  marks  from  a  Jew,  whose  son  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  who  engaged  him  by 
that  present  to  assist  him  in  bringing  back  the  youth  to 
Judaism.  William  employed  both  menaces  and  .per- 
suasion for  that  purpose ;  but  finding  the  convert  obsti- 
nate in  his  new  faith,  he  sent  for  the  father  and  told  him, 
that  as  he  had  not  succeeded,  it  was  not  just  that  he- 
should  keep  the  present ;  but  as  he  had  done  his  utmost, 
it  was  but  equitable  that  he  should  be  f)aid  for  his  pains  ; 
and  he  would  therefore  retain  only  thirty  marks  of  the 
money.*  At  another  time,  it  is  said,  he  sent  for  some 
learned  Christian  theologians  and  some  rabbis,  and  bade 
them  fairly  dispute  the  question  of  their  religion  in  his 
presence :  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  between  them  $ 
had  his  ears  open  to  reason  and  conviction ;  and  would 
embrace  that  doctrine  which  upon  comparison  should  be 
found  supported  by  the  most  solid  arguments.''  If  this 
story  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to  amuse 
himself  by  turning  both  into  ridicule :  But  we  must 
be  cautious,  of  admitting  every  tiling  related  by  the 
monkish  historians  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  prince  : 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the 
ecclesiastics,  particularly  with  Anselm,  commonly  called 

u  G.  Newbr.  p.  r,58.    W.  Gemet.  p.  292.  w  W.  Midm.  p.  121. 

X  Kudrner,  p.  47.  y  \V.  Malm.  p.  I'iS. 


Si.   Anselm,  Xtfchbishop  of  Canterbaiy;  and  it  U  no    CHAP, 
wonder  his  memory  should  be  blackened  by  the  hiatorians  ^^p*^^.^,^- 
cxf  that  order.  100^. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  kinc:  for  several  Quarrel 
ycsLVS  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canter-  Jl^im^^i 
bury^  as  he  did  those  of  many  other  vacant  bishoprics ;  primAie. 
but  falling  into  a  dangerous  sicknes's,  he  was  sei:^ed  with 
remorse,  and  the  clergy  represented  to  him,  that  he  wlu 
in  danger  of  eternal  perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did 
not  make  atonement  for  those  multiplied  impieties  and 
sacrileges,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.^  He  resolved 
therefore  to  supply  instantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury ; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  for  Anselm,  a  Piedmontese 
by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The  abbot  ear- 
nestly refused  the  dignity,  fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and 
^itreated  the  king  to  change  his  purpose  ;^  and  when  he 
found  the  prince  obstinate  in  forcing  the  pastoral  staff 
upon  him,  he  kept  his  fist  so  fast  clenched,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  violence  of  the  bystanders  to  open  it, 
and  force  him  to  receive  that  ensign  of  spiritual  dignity.^ 
William  soon  after  recovered ;  and  his  passions  regaining 
their  wonted  vigour,  he  returned  to  his  former  violence 
and  rapine.  He  detained  in  prison  several  person^ 
whom  he  had  orde^d  to  be  freed  daring  the  time  of  his 
penitence ;  he  still  preyed  upon  the  ecclesiastical  be* 
nefices ;  the  sale  of  spiritual  dignities  continued  as  open 
as  ever;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  revenues  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.*^  But 
lie  found  in  Anselm  that  persevering  opposition,  which 
he  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  ostentatious  humi- 
lity which  that  prelate  had  displayed  in  refusing  Im 
promotion. 

'  The  opposition  made  by  Ansdm  was  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  character  of  piety  which  he 
soon  acquired  in  England,  by  his '  great  zeal  against  all 
abuses,  particularly  those  in  dress  and  ornament.  There 
was  a  mode,  which,  in  that  age,  prevailed  throughout 
Kumpe,  both  among  men  and  wotnen,  to  give  an  enor-^ 
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CHAP,    mous  length  to  theb*  shoei,   to  draw  die  toe  to  a  shaipp 
^ '       poinf,  and  to  arffix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  birdf ^  bill,  or 
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such  ornament,  which  was  turned  upwarda>  and  which 
was  often  sustained  by  gold  or  silver  chains  tied  to  the 
knee**^  The  ecclesiastics  tO(A  exception  at  this  ornaoieiii^ 
which  they  said  was  an  attempt  to  fadie  the  scriptupe;, 
where  it  is  affirmed,  that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  Us 
stature ;  and  they  declaimed  against  it  wil&  greast  vdie^ 
mence,  nay  assembled  some  synods,  who  absolutely  coiir 
demned  it«  'But,  such  are  the  strange  oontradietiona  ia 
human  nature !  though  the  clergy,  at  that  time,  coidd 
overturn  thrones,  and  had  authority  suffieieiut  to  send 
above  a  million  of  men  on  tkeir  errand  to  the  deserts  of 
Asia,  they  could  never  prevail  agsdnst  these  long^pointed 
shoes :  On  the  contrary,  that  caprice,  contrary  to  .idS. 
other  mddes,  m^ntained  its  ground  during  several  om^ 
turies ;  and  if  the  clergy  had  not  at  last  desisted  fivim 
their  persecution  d  it^  it  mi^t  still  have  been  iJae 
prevailing  fashion  in  Europe. 

But  Anselm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the 
particular  mode  which  was  the  object  of  haa  aversion, 
and  which  probably  had  not  taken  such  fast  hold  of  the 
affections  of  the  people.  He  preached  zealcfusly  agamat 
the  long  hsur  and  curkd  locks  which  were  then  fashionable 
among  the  courtiers ;  he  refused  the  ashes  on  Aah-^Wcsd- 
neaday  to  those  who  were  so  accoutred;  and  his  authority 
and  eloquence  had  such  influence,  that  the  young  nciein 
universally  abandoned  that  ornament,  and  appeared  m 
the  cropt  h^ir.  Which  was  recomiriended  to  tfion  by  diie 
sermons  of  the  primate.  The  noted  historian  of  Anselm, 
who  was  also  his  companion  and  secretary,  cdebrates 
highly  this  effort  of  his  zeal  and  piety.*^ 

When  William's  profaneness  therefore  returned  -^> 
him  with  his  health,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  contro- 
versies with  this  austere  prelate.  There  was  at  that  iistm 
a  schism  in  the  church  between  Urban  and  Cleosent,  "vrW 
both  pretended  to  the  papacy;^  and  Anselm,  wbo^  .«a 
aM>6t  of  Bee,  had  already  acknowledged  the  former,  was 
determined,  without  the  king's  consent,  to  introduce  his 
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Midi«rity  i»to  lEvgkmd.'     WiUkun^  who,  imitadng  Ub    CHAP, 
teber's  example,  had  prohibited  his  subjects  from  recog-  ^^^ 
mamg  any  pope  whom  he  had  not  previously  received,      io9€ 
^was  enraged  at  this  attempt;  and  summiocied  a  synod  ait 
Rockingham,  with,  an  intention  of  deposing  Anselm :  But 
the  prelate's  sufiragans  declared,  that,  without  the  papal 
authority,  they  knew  of  no  expedient  for  inflicting  that 
punishnient  on  their  primate.^  *  The  king  wba  at  last  en- 
gaged by  other  motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urhan's 
title;  Anselm  received  the  pall  from  diat  pontiff;  and 
Maitters  seemed  to  be  accommodated  between  the  king 
mti  the  primate/  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  from 
aL  new  cause.      William  had  undertaken  vet  expedition 
i^dnst  Wales,  and  required  the  archbishop  to  furnish  his 
quota  of  soldiers  for  that  service ;  but  Anselm,  who  re- 
garded the  demand  as  an  oppression  on  the  church,  and 
5Piet  durst  not  refuse  compliance,  sent  them  so  miserably 
accoutred,  tlHit  the  king  was  extremely  displeased,  and 
threatened  him   with  a  prosecution*'^     Anselm,   on  die 
otiier  hand,  demanded  positively  that  all  the  revenues  of 
hia  sot  should  be  restored  to  him ;   appealed  to   Rome 
against  the  king's  injustice;^   and  affairs  came  to  such 
extremities,  that  the  primate  finding  it  dangerous  to  re- 
Hiain  in  tibe  kingdom,  desired  and  obtained  the  king's 
permission  to  retire  beyond  sea.     All  his  temporalities 
were  seized  ;°^  but  he  was  received  wiWii  great  respect  by 
Urban,  who  considered  him  as  a  martyr  iki  the  cause  of 
i^lig^on,  and  even  menaced  ik»  king,  on  account  of  his 
^oceedings  against  the  primate  s|nd  the  church,  whh  the 
setitence'of  excommunication.     Anselm  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Bari,'  where,  besides  fixing  the  controversy 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  concerning  tbs 
procession  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,*^  the  right  of  election  to 
ckizrch  preferments  was  declared  to  belong  to  tibe  dergy 
^olie,  and  spiritual  censures  were  denounced  againat  all 
-ecclesiastics,  who  did  homage  to  laymen  for  their  sees  or 
benefices,  and  against  all  laymen  who  exacted  it.^     The 
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iCHAI^.    right  of  homagis,  by  the  feudal  customs,  was,  tiiat.tltte 
vassal  should  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  should  put  hi* 


1096,  joined  hands  between  those  of  his  superior,  and  should  in 
that  posture  swear  fealty  to  him»^  But  the  council  de^ 
clared  it  execrable,  that  pure  hands,  which  could  creafcr 
God,  and  could  offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvatloii 
of  mankind,  should  be  put  after  this  humiliating  manneiv 
between  profane  hands,  which,  besides  being  enured  to 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  were  employed  day  and  night  ia 
impure  purposes,  and  obscene  contacts.^  .  Such  were  the 
reasonings  prevalent  in  that  age  i  reasonings  which, 
though  they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence^  without 
omitting  the  mo3t  curious,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  inr 
Btructive  part  of  history,  can  scarcely  be  delivered  with 
the  requisite  decency  and  gravity. 

tCl9r,  Xhe  cession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  duke  Robert 

increased  the  king^s  territories ;  but  brought  him  no  great 
increase  of  power,  because  of  the  uusettied  state  of  those 
countries^  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  barons^  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fre»eh  king,  who  supported  themin  all 
^eir  insurrections*  Even  Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleche^  a 
small  town  in  Anjou,  was  able*  to  give  him  iaquietudej 
-and  this  great  momu-ch  was  obliged  to  m^e  several 
expeditions  abroad,  without  being  able  to  prevail  over  >sO 
petty  a  baron,  who  bad  acquired  the  oonfideiice  and  aflfec- 
tioas  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  He  was,  however,  so 
fortunate  aa  at  last  to  take  him  prisoner  in  a  rencoimter  ; 
but  having  released  him,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Fretich 
king  and. the  count  of 'Anjou,   he  found  the  province  of 

|0S9,  Maine  still  exposed  to  his  intrigues  and  incursions* 
Helie,  being  introduced  by  the  citizens  into  the  t&y9n  of 
Mans,  besieged  the  garrisQii  in  the  citafdel ;  William,  whp 
was  hunting  in  the  n^w  forest  when  he  received  isi^h 
Kgence  of  this  hostile  attempt,  was  so  provoked,  dia(,he 
'immediately  turned  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  ^e  sea* 
'^hore  at  Dartmouth;  declaring,  that  he  would  not  ^p.a 
mometit  till  he  had  taken  vep^g^ance  for  the  offence*  H' 
found  the  weather  so  cloudy  and  tempestuous,  that  tl 
mariners  thought  it  dangerous  to  put  to  sea :     But  th 
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idaglMmed  on  bouxl  and  oniered  them  to  set  saU  la-    OHAF. 
itantly ;  tdling  them,  that  they  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  ^^^1^ 
Aatiwas  drowned^^     By  this  vigour  ai^d  celerity,  be  de*     ^q^^ 
livered  die  citidel  of  Mans  from  its  present  danger;  and 
pvrsuing  Helie  into  his  own  territories,  he  laid  siege  to 
Majol,  a  small  castle  in  those  parts :   But  a  wound,  which 
he  received  before  this  place,  obliged  him  to  raise  the     ^vto' 
aiege ;  and  he  returned  to  £ngland» 

The  weakness  of  the  greatest  monarchs,  during  this 
age,  in  their  military  expeditions  against  their  nearest 
nei^bours,  appears  the  more  surprising,  when  we  con- 
aider  the  prodigious  numbers  which  •  even  petty  princes^ 
seconding  the  enthusiastic  rage  of  the  people,  were  able 
to  assemble,  and  to  conduct  in  dangerous  enterprises  to 
the  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  William,  earl  of  Poitiers 
fUkd  duke  of  Guienne,  enflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not 
discouraged  by  the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended  the 
fermer  adv^iturers  in  the  crusades,  had  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  multitude,  computed  by  some 
historians  to  amount  to  60,000  horse,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  foot,'  and  he  purposed  to  lead  them  into  the 
.Holy  Land  against  the  infidels.  He  wanted  money  to 
•ibrward  the  preparations  requisite  for  this  expedition,  and 
be  offered  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions  to  William,  with- 
out entertaining  any  scruple  on  account  of  that  rapacious 
and  iniquitous  hand,  to  whidi  he  resolved  to  consign 
them*^  The  king  accepted  the  offer ;  and  had  prepared 
a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  escort  the  money,  and 
fake  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and  2d  August. 
Poictou^;  when  an  accident  put.  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to 
all  his  ambitious  projects.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting, 
the  sole  amusement,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation  of 
princes  in  those  rude  times,  when  society  was  litde  culti<* 
vated,  and  the  arts  afforded  few  objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable 
'for  his  address  in  archery,  attended  him  in  diis  recreation, 
6f  which  the  new  forest  was  the  stene ;  and  as  William 
had  dismounted  after  a  chase,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  show 
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CHAP,    hift  dexterity,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  a  «tag,  which  mAcbtnly 
^'       started  before  htm.     The  arrow,  glancing  from  a  tree^ 


jiQQ  Struck  die  king  in  the  brea^,  and  instamly  slew  hiai>|f 
l)c»th,  while  T3rrrel,  widiout  lAforming  any  one  of  the  accident^ 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea  shore,  enw 
barked  for  Francey  and  joined  the  crissade  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Jerusalem;  a  penance  which  he  imposed  on 
himself  for  this  involuntary  Crime.  The  body  of  WilHam 
was  found  in  the  forest  by  the  country  people,  and  was 
buried  without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  at  Winchester* 
His  courtiers  were  negligent  in  performing  the  last  doiies 
to  ^  master  who  was  so  litde  beloved ;  aad  every  one 
was  too  much  occupied  in  die  interesting  object  of  teing 
his  successor,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  dead  sovereign, 
•ftdcha-  The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  transmitted  to  us 

wmum  ^^^  ^^^^^^  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom  he  had 
^ni^s.  offended;  and  though  we  may  suspect,  in  general,  tfaac 
their  account  of  his  vices  is  somewhat  exaggentted,  his 
Conduct  affords  little  reason  for  contradicting  the  cha^ 
racter  which  they  have  assigned  him,  or  for  attributing 
to  him  any  very  estimable  qualities*  He  seems  to  hw99 
been  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince;  a  perfidious,  en- 
croaching, and  dangerous  neighbour;  an  unkind  and 
ungenerous  relation.  He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapa- 
cious  in  the  management  of  his  treasury ;  and  if  he  pos- 
sessed  abilities,  he  lay  so  much  under  the  government  of 
impetuous  passions,  that  he  made  little  use  of  them  in  his 
administration;  and  he  indulged,  without  reserve,  that 
domineering  policy,  which  suited  his  temper,  and  which, 
if  supported,  as  it  wfts  in  him,  with  courage  and  vigour, 
proves  often  more  successful  in  disorderly^'times,  than  the 
deepest  foresight  and  most  refined  ardfice. 

Trb  monuments  which  remain  of  this  prince  in  Eng* 
land,  are  the  Tower,  Westminster-hall,  and  London- 
bridge,  which  he  built«  The  most  laudable  foreign  enf 
terprise  which  he  undertook,  was  the  sending  of  Edgar 
Atheiing,  three  years  before  his  deadi,  into  Scodand  with 
a  small  army,  to  restore  prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of 
that  kingdom,  son  of  Malcolm,  and  of  Margaret,  sister 
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of  Edgar  Atheling ;  and  die  entei^ise  proved,  succoasful*    chap. 
It  was  remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard,  an  elder  bro-  ,^^,,^*^ 
ther  of  WiUiam's,  perished  by  an  accident  in  the  new      ^^(^ 
forest ;  Richard,  his  nephew,  natural  son  of  Duke  Robert, 
lost  his  life  in  the  same  place,  after  the  same  manner : 
And  all  men,  upon  the  king's  fate^  exclaimed,  that,  as  the 
Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  in  expel* 
ling  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  district  to  make  room 
for  his  game,  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  signal- 
ized, in  the  same  pkwe,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  posterity. 
WiHiam  was  killed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
aixmt  the  fortieth  of  his  age.     As  he  was  never  married, 
jie  left  no  legitimate  issue. 

In  the  ek^ventb  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  made  a  descent  on  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  but  was 
repulsed  by  Hug^,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  is  the  last 
aifctsmpt  made  by  the  northern  nations  upon  England. 
That  restless  people  seem  about  this  time  to  have  learned 
tine  pmctiee  tif  tillage,  which  thenceforth  kept  them  at 
home,  and  freed  the  other  nations  of  £urope  from  the  de* 
vastations  spread  over  ihem  by  those  piratical  invaders. 
This  proved  one  gr^at  cause  of  the  subs^qu^t  settlement  ' 
eind  improvement  of  the  southern  nations. 
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CHAP.  VI. 
HENRY  I. 


The  CrttmdtS'-^Accession  of  Henry — Marriage  of  the  king" 
— Invasion  of  Duke  JRobert^^Accemmodation  with  i?d*- 
l^ert — Attack  of  Normandy^^onquest  of  Normandy-*^ 
Continuation  of  ihe  quarrel  with  Anselm^  the  primate^-^ 
Compromise  with  him^-Wars  abroad-^Death  of  Princi^ 
William — King's  second  marriage^^Death'''^€md  charac^* 
ter  of  Henry. 

CHXP.  after  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war  "werc 

^^^.^i^' assembled  oh  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  tor 
1100.  Constantinople,  they  proceeded  on  their  enterprise;  but 
The  cm-  immediately  experienced  those  difficulties  which  their  zea! 
had  hitherto  concealed  from  theM,  and  for  which,  even  if 
they  had  foresees^  them,  It  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible  to  provide  a  remedy*  The  Greek  emperor,  Alexis- 
Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  western  Christians  for 
.succour  against  the  Turks,  ^tertaitied  hopes,  and  those 
but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  such  a  moderate  supply,  as, 
acting  under  his  command,  might  enable  him  to  repulse 
the  enemy :  But  he  was  extremely  astonished  to  sfe  his 
dominions  overwhelmed,  on  ^sudden,  by  such  an  inunda- 
tion of  licentious  barbarians,  who,  though  they  pretended 
friendship,  despised  his  subjects  as  unwarlite,  and  detested' 
them  as  heretical.  By  all  the  arts  of  policy,  in  which  he 
excelled,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the  torrent;  but  white 
he  employed  professions,  caresses,  civilities,  and  seeming- 
services  towards  the  leaders  of  the  crusade,  he  secretly 
regarded  those  imperious  allies  as  more  dangerous  thatt 
the  open  enemies  by  whom  his  empire  had  been  formerly 
invaded.  Having  effected  that  difficult  point  of  disem-^ 
barking  them  safely  in  Asia,  he  entered  into  a  private 
correspondence  with  Soliman,  emperor  of  the  Turks ;  and 
practised  ^ytry  insidious  art,  which  his  genius,  his  power, 
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6r  his  situation,  enabled  him  to  employ,  fot  disappointing  CHAP, 
the  enterprise,  and  discouraging  the  Latins  from  making  ^^^.J^. 
thenceforward  any  such  prodigious  migrations.  His  dan-  hqq 
gerous  policy  was-  seconded  by  the  disorders  inseparable 
from  so  vast  a  multitude,  who  were  not  united  under  one 
head,  and  were  conducted  by  leaders  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent intractable  spirit,  unacquainted  with  military  dis- 
cipline, and  determined  enemies  to  civil  authority  and 
submission.  The  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  excesses  of 
fatigue,  the  influence  of  unknown  climates,  joined  to  the 
want  of  concert  in  their  operations,  and  to  the  sword  of  a 
warlike  enemy,  destroyed  the  adventurers  by  thousands, 
and  would  have  abated  the  ardour  of  men  impelled  to  war 
by  less  powerful  motives.  Their  zeal,  however,  their 
bravery,  and  their  irresistible  force,  still  carried  them  for- 
ir2trd,  and  continually  advanced  them  to  the  great  end  of  ' 
their  enterprise.  After  an  obstinate  seige  they  took  Nice, 
the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  they  defeated  Soliman  in 
two  great  batdes ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  An* 
tioch ;  and  entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
%o  long  retained  those  countries  in  subjection :  The  soldan 
of  Eg3T>t,  whose  alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted,  re- 
covered, on  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  power,  his  former 
authority  in  Jerusalem;  *and  he  informed  them  by  his 
ambassadors,  that  if  they  can^  disarmed  to  that  city,  they 
might  now  perform  their  religious  vows,  and  that  all 
Christian  pilgrims,  who  should  thenceforth  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre,  might  expect  the  same  good  treatment  which 
they  had  ever  received  from'his  predecessors.  The  offer 
was  rejected,  the  soldan  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city 
to  the  Christian^*;  and  on  his  refusal,  the  champions  of  the 
cross  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  re* 
gaiided  as  the  consummation  of  their  labours.  By  the 
detachtnents  which  they  had  made,  and  the  disasters  which 
they  had  undergone,  Aey  were  diminished  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse ;  but 
these  were  still  formidable,  from  their  valour,  their  expe- 
rience, and  the  obedience*  which  from  past  calamities,  they 
had  learned  to  pay  to  their  leaders.  After  a  siege  of  five 
weeks,  they  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  and,  impelled  by  a 
mixture  of  military  and  religious  rage,  they,  put  the  m* 
Vol.  h  Mm 
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CHAF.  merous  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the  sw^d- wtthottt 
^^^^,^^^.  distinction.  Neither  arms  defended  the  valiant^  noir 
i^QQ  submission  the  timorous:  No  age  or  sex  was  spared} 
Infants  on  the  breast  were  pierced  by  the  same  blow  with 
their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy :  Even  a  multi^ 
tude,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  persons,  who  had 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  promiseil 
quarter,  were  butchered  in  cool  blood  by  those  ferocious 
conquerors.*'  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  w«re  covered  with 
dead  bodies;^  and  the  triumphant  warriors,  after  every 
enemy  was  subdued  and  slaughtered,  immediately  turned 
themselves,  with  the  sentiments  of  humiliation  and  coatri' 
tion,  towards  the  hply  sepulchre.  They  threw  aside  their 
arms,  still  streaming  with  blood :  They  advanced  with  rc» 
dined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  h^ds,  to  that  sacred 
monument:  They  sung  anthems  to  their  Saviour,  who 
had  there  purchased  their  salvation  by  his  death  an^ 
;igony :  And  their  devotion,  enlivened  by  the  presence  df 
the  place  where  he  had  su|Fered,  so  overcame  their  fury,, 
that  they  dissolved  in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
eyery  soft  and  tender  sentin^ent*  So  inconsistent  .is 
human  nature  with  itself!  and  so  easily  does  the  mo$t 
eifeminate  superstition  ally,  both  with  the  most  heroic 
courage  and  with  the  fiercest  barbarity! 

This  great  eyent  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July  in  the 
last  year  of  the  eleventh  pentury.  The  Christian  princes 
and  nobles,  after  choosing*  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  king  of 
Jerusalem,  began  to  settle  themselves  in  their  new  con- 
quests; while  some  of  them  returned  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  enjoy  at  home  that  glory  which  their  valour  had  ac- 
quired them  in  this  popular  and  meritorious  enterprise. 
Among  these  was  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  who^  as  he 
had  relinquished  the  greatest  dominions  of  any  prince  that 
attended  the  crusade,  had  all  along  distinguished  himself 
by  the  most  intrepid  courage,  as  well  as  by  that  a£dik 
disposition  and  unbounded  generosity  which  gain  the 
hearts  of  soldiers,  and  qualify  a  prince  to  shine  in  a  mill*' 
tary  life*  In  passing  through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Conversana,  a  young 

w  Vertot,  vol.  i.  p.  $7.  x  M.  Paris,  p.  54.    Order.  Vital,  p,  756.    DiCetcs> 
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lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he  espoused :  In-    CHAP, 
dulging  himself  in  this  new  passion,  as  well  as  fond  of  en-  ^^^^^ 
joying  ease  and  pleasure,  after  the  fatigues  of  so  many      hqq^ 
rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a  twelvemonth  in  that  deli^ 
cious  climate ;  and  though  his  friends  in  the  north  looked 
fevcry  moment  for  his  ai*rival,  none  of  them  knew  when 
they  could  with  certainty  expect  it#     By  this  delay  he  lost 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  he  had 
acquired  during  the  crusades,  as  well  as  his  undoubted 
title,  both  by  birth  and  by  the  preceding  agreement  with 
his-  deceased  brother^  would,  had  he  been  present,  have 
infallibly  secured  to  him*  ^ 

Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  new  Aeoettdoa 
forest  when   intelligence   Of  that  monarches   death   was  ®^'*®^* 
brought  him ;.  aild  being  sensible  of  the  advantage  attend- 
ing the  eonjuncture^he  hurried  ta  Winchester,  in  order  to 
isecure  the  royal  treasure^  which  he  knew  to  be  a  necessary 
implement  for  facilitating  his  designs  on  the  crown*     He 
Jhad  scarcely  reached  the  place  when  William  de  Breteiiil, 
deeper  of  the  treasure,  arrived^  and  opposed  himself  to 
Henry^s  pretensions.     This  nobleman,  who  had  been  en- 
^ged  in  the  same  party  of  hunting,  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  master's  death,  than  he  hastened  to  take  care  of  his 
•charge ;  and  he  told  the  prince,  that  this  treasure,  ad  well 
<as  the  crown,  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  how 
his  sovereign ;  and  that  he  himself,  for  his  part,  was  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  all  other  pretensions,  to  maintain  his 
allegiance  to  him.    But  Henry,  drawing  his  sword,  threat- 
'ened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  dared  to  disobey  him ; 
and  as  others  of  the  late  king's  retinue,  who  came  every 
•moment  to  Winchester,  joined  the  prince's  party,  Breteiiil 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce 
-ia  this  violence.^ 

H&NR7,  without  losing  a  moment,  hastened  with  the 
money  to  London ;  and  having  assembled  some  hoblemen 
and  prelates,  whom  his  address,  or  stbilities,  or  presents, 
gained  to  his  sido^  he  was  suddenly  elected,  or  rather 
sakited  king;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  exercise 
'  of-  royal  authority.  In  less  than  three  days  after  his 
brother's    death,   the    ceremony   of   his   coronation   was. 

y  Order.  Vital,  p.  782. 
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CHAP.  peYibrmed  by  Maurice,  biriiop  of  London;  who  w^ 
^^'  persuaded  to  officiate  on  that  occasion  ;*  and  thu9,  by  his 
courage  and  celerity,  he  intruded  him$elf  into  the  vac;aat 
throne.  No  one  had  sufficient  spirit  or  sense  of  duty  to 
appear  in  defence  of  the  absent  prince :  All  men  wei^ 
seduced  or  intimidated :  Presetit  possession  supplied  the 
apparent  defects  in  Henry's  title,  which  was  indeed  found* 
ed  on  plain  usurpation:  And  the  barons,  as  yn^U  as  the 
people,  acquiesced  in  a  claim,  which,  diough  it  coohl 
neither  be  justified  nor  comprehehded,  could  now,  they 
found,  be  opposed  through  the  perils  alone,  of  (ivil  war 
and  rebellion. 

But  as  Henry  foresaw  that  a  crown,  usurped  against 
all  rules  of  justice,  would  sit  unsteady  on  his  bead,  he 
resolved,  by  fair  professions  at  least,  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  all  his  subjects.  Besides  taking  the  usual  coro- 
nation oath  to  maintun  the  laws  and  execute  justice,  he 
passed  a  charter,  which  was  calculated  to  relieve  many  of 
the  grievous  oppressions '  which  had  been  complained  of 
during  the  reign  of  his  father  and  brother.'  He  there 
promised,  that,  at  the  death  of  any  bishop  or  abbot,  he 
never  would  seize  the  revenues  of  the  see  or  abbey 
during  the  vacancy,  but  would  leave  the  whole  to  be 
re^ed  by  the  successor;  and  that  he  would  nevclr  let  to 
farm  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  nor  dispose  of  it  for 
money.  After  this  concession  to  die  church,  whose 
favour  was  of  so  great  importance,  he  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate the  civil  grievances  which  he  purposed  to  redress. 
He  promised  that,  upon  the  death  of  any  ead,  baron,  or 
military  tenant^  his  heir  should  be  admitted  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  on  paying  a  just  and  lawful  iseUef ; 
without  being  exposed  to  such  violent  exactions  a&  had 
been  usual  during  the  late  reigns :  He  remit^  the  wai^- 
ship  of  minors,  and  allowed  guardians  to  be  appointed, 
who  should  be  answerable  for  the  trust :  He  promiaed  not 
to  dispose  of  any  heiress  in  marriage,  but  by  the  adv^ice  of 
all  the  barons;  and  if  any  baron  intended  to  give  his 
daughter,  sister,  niece,  or  kinswoman  in  marriage,  it 
should  onty  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult  die  king,  who 

zChitm.  Sax.  p.  208.    Order.  Vital,  p,  783.  aCliron.  Sax.  ^i.  adS. 
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frmmatd  to  take  no  money  for  his  coaaent,  oor  ever  tp    chap. 
refme  permission,  unless  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  pur*      ^' 
yosed  to  marry  her  should  happen  to  be  his  enemy ;  He      xxq^ 
granted  his  barons  and  military  tenants  the  power  of  be- 
queathing, by  will,  their  money  or  personal  estates;  and  « 
if  they  neglected  to  make  a  will,  he  promised  that  their 
heirs  should  succeed  to  them :  He  renounced  the  right  of 
imposing  money-age,  and  of  levying  taxes  at  pleasure  on 
the  farms  which  the  barons  retained  in  their  own  hands  :^ 
He  made  some  general  professions  of  moderating  fines; 
he  offered  a  pardon  for  all  offences;  and  he  remitted  all 
debts  due  to  the  crown :  He  required  that  the  vassals  of 
the  barons  should  enjoy  the  same   privileges  which  he 
granted  to  his  own  barons;   and  he  promised  a  general 
confirmation  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  king  Edwardw 
7his  is  the  substance  of  the  chief  articles   contained  in 
that  famous  charter.^ 

To   give    greater  authenticity  to   these  concessions^ 

Houy  lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  some  abbey  of  each 

^unty ;  as  if  desirous  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 

view,  of  all  his  subjects,  and  remain  a  perpetual  rule  fof 

'the  limitation  and  direction  of  his  government ;  Yet  it  is 

f:ertain  that,  after  the  pr^^sent-^urpose  was   served,  he 

never  once  thought  during  his  reign,  of  ol^erving  one 

.^single  article  of  it ;  mid  the  whole  felh-so-much  into  ne-* 

^eet  and  oblivion,  tnat,  in  the  following  century,   when 

/die  barons,  who  had  hW-d  an  obscure  tradition  of  it,  de- 

-akisd  to  make  it  the  model  of  the   great  charter  which 

they  exacted  from  king  John,  they  could  with  difficult 

fiqd  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom.    But  as  to  the  grievances 

ihex«  meant  to  be  redressed,  they  were  still  continued  in 

their  full  extent;   and  the  royal  authority,  in  all  those 

^.particulars,  lay  under  no  manner  of  restriction*     Reliefs 

pf  heirs,  so  capital  an  article,  were  never  effectually  fixed 

till  the  time  of  Magna  Charta;^  and  it  is  evi4ent  that  the 

general  promise  here  given,  of  accepting  a  just  and  lawful 

.^elief^  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  more  precision,  in 

b  See  Appendk  II.  c  Matth.  Paris,  p.  38.    Hoveden^  p.  468.    Bromp- 

ton,  p.  1031.    Hagulstod,  p.  310.  d  Glanv.  lib.  2.  cap.  36.    What  is  called 

•  rdief  in  tke  Conquerors  lavs,  preserved  by  Ingulf,  seems  to  have  been  the 
aefiot;  since  relieft,  as  well  as  the  other  hardens  of  the  feudal  lKir»  vere  un-' 
hM^fWu  im  the  eee  of  th^  C9ii<ewn>  who^e  lavs  thfi^  onij^jr  were. 
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CHAP.  Order  to  give  security  to  the  subject.  The  oppression  of 
y^--^-^.  wardship  and  marriage  was  perpetuated  even  tiU  the  reign 
1100.  of  Charles  II.:  And  it  appears  from  Glanville,®  the  fa- 
mous justiciary  of  Henry  II.  that,  in  his  time,  where  any 
man  died  intestate,  an  accident  which  must  have  beea 
very  frequent  when  the  art  of  writing  was  so  little  known, 
the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  seize  all  the 
moveables,  and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even  the  childrm 
of  the  deceased :  A  sure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
government.^ 

The  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  £nglah<i, 
were,  during  this  age,  so  licentious  a  people,  that  they 
may  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  true  or  regidar  li* 
berty;  which  requires  such  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  morals  as  can  only  be  the  result  of  reflection  and 
experience,  and  must  g^ow  to  perfection  during  sevend 
ages  of  settled  and  established  government.  A  people 
so  insensible  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign  as  to  disjoin, 
without  necessity,  the  hereditaty  succession,  and  permit  a 
younger  brother  to  intrude  himself,  into  the  place  of  the 
elder,  whom  they  esteemed,  and  who  was  guilty  of  no 
crime  but  being  absent,  could  not  expect  that  that  prince 
would  pay  any  greater  regard  to  their  privileges,  or  allow 
his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  debar'  him  from 
any  considerable  interest  or  convenience.  They  had  in^ 
deed  arms  in  their  hands,  which  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  total  despotism,  and  left  their  posten^" 
sufficient  power,  whenever  they  should  attain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  reason,  to  assume  true  liberty :  But  their  tiir* 
bulent  disposition  frequently  prompted  them  to  make  sucfe 
use  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  more  fitted  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  justice,  than  to  stop  the  career  of  violence 
and  oppression.  The  prince,  finding  that  greater  oppo- 
sition was  often  made  to  him  when  he  enforced  the  laws 
than  when  he  violated  them,  was  apt  to  render  his  own 
will  and  pleasure  the  sole  rule  of  government ;  and,  one 
every  emergence,  to  consider  more  the  power  of  the. 
persons  whom  he  might  offend,  than  the  rights  of  those 

e  Lib.  7.  cap.  16.  This  practaee  was  contranr  to  the  lavs  of  king  £dwai*d» 
ratified  hj  the  CoD4)|aeror,  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  p.  91.  Bat  laws  had  at 
that  time  very  little  iiifltience  :  Power  and  violence  goremed  every  ibin^  . 
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whom  he.  might  injure.     The  very  form  of  tliis  charter    CHAP, 
of  Henry  proves  that  the  Norman  barons  (for  they,  rather  ^  ^J[^  ^ 
than  the  people  of  England,  were  chiefly  concerned  in  it)      ^^^  ^ 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  limited  monarchy, 
and  were  ill  qualified  to  conduct,  in  conjunction  with  their 
sovereign,  the  machine  of  government.     It  is  an  act  of 
his  sole  power,  is  the  result  of  his  free  grace,  contains 
scmie  articles  which  bind  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of  any  one  who  possesses 
not  the   whole   legislative  power,   and  who  may  not  at 
pleasure  revoke  all  his  concessions. 

Henry,  farther  to  increase  his  popularity,  degraded 
and  committed  to  prison  Ralph  Flambard,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  oppl-ession 
4iiiider  his  brother :/  But  this  act  was  followed  by  another, 
which  was  a  direct  violation  of  his  own  charter,  and  was 
a  bad  prognostic  of  his  sincere  intentions  to  observe  it : 
He  kept  the  see  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and 
dujring  that  time  retained  possession  of  all  its  revenues* 
Sensible  of  the  great  authority  which  Anselm  had  acquired 
by  his  character  of  piety,  and  by  the  persecutions  which 
he  had  undergone  from  William,  he  sent  repeated  mes- 
sages to  him  at  Lyons,  where  he  resided,  and  invited 
him  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  dignities.^  On  the 
arrival  of  the  prelate,  he  proposed  to  him  the  renewal  of 
that  honaage  which  he  had  done  his  brother,  and  which  had 
never  been  refused  by  any  English  bishop :  But  Anselm 
had  acquired  other  sentiments  by  his  journey  to  Rome, 
and  gave  the  king  an  absolute  refusal..  He  objected  the 
decrees  of  the  covmcil  of  Bari,  at  which  he  himself  had 
assisted;  and  he  declared,  that  so  far  from  doing  homage 
for  his  spiritual  dignity,  he  would  not  so  much  as  commu-* 
nicate  with  any  ecclesiastic  who  paid  that  submission,  or 
^ho  accepted  of  investitures  from  laymen.  Henry,  who 
expected,  in  his  present  delicate  situation,  to  reap  great 
iadvantages  from  the  authority  and  popularity  of  Anselm, 
durst  not  insist  on  his  demand  :^  He  only  desired  that 
the  controversy  might  be  suspended;  and  that  messengers 

f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  908.  W.  Malm,  p,  156.  Matth.  Paris,  p«  39.  Alur.  Bevcvl. 
p.  144.  g Chron.  Sax.  p.  208.  Order.  Vital,  p.  783.  Matib.  Pkrift,  p.  39. 
T.  Rqdbpme,  p.  ^73,  g  W.  Malm.  p.  ^^25. 
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CHAP,    might  be  dent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accommoc&te  mtatt6ri» 
with  the  pope,  and  obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws  and 


1100.     customs  of  England. 

Marriage  There  immediately  occurred  an  important  aJFair,  in 

tin§.         which  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  author 

rity  of  Anselm.      Matilda,  daughter  of  Malci[>lm   III. 

king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  had^  oti 

her  father's  death,  and  the  subsequent  revolutions  in  tiie 

Scottish  government,  been  brought  to  England,  and  edu* 

cated  under  her  aunt  Christina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rum- 

sey.     This  princess  Henry  purposed  to  marry;  but  m 

she   had  worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken  the  vows, 

doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  act; 

and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  shock,  in  aiiy 

particular,  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  subjects.     The 

affair  was  examined  by  Anselm,  in  a  council  of  die  pre« 

lates   and    nobles   which  was    summoned   at   Lambeth: 

Matilda  there  proved  that  she  had  put  on  the  veil,   not 

with  a  view  of  entering  into  a  religious  life,  but  merely 

m  consequence  of  a  custom  familiar  to  the  English  ladies^' 

who   protected  their  chastity  from  the  brutal  violence  of 

die  Normans,  by  taking  shelter  under  that  habit,**  which^ 

amidst  the  horrible  licentiousness  of  the  times,  was  y^ 

generally  revered.  The  council,  sensible  that  even  a  princess; 

had  otherwise  no  security  for  her  honour,  admitted  thid 

reason  as  valid :  They  pronounced  that  Matildi^  was  still 

free  to  marry  ;*  and  her  espousals  with  Henry  were  cele^ 

brated  by  Anselm  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.^     1X4 

.  act  of  the  king's  reign  rendered  him  equally  popular  witfc 

his  English  subjects,  and  tended  more  to  establish  hifH  oil 

the  throne.    Though  Matilda,  during  the  life  of  her  uncle 

and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  she  wm 

become  very  dear  to  the  English  on  accoutit  of  her  eon* 

nexions  with  it :  And  that  people,  who  before  th^  emi* 

quest  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  indiiFerence  towards  tiieir 

ancient  royjjl  family,  had  felt  so  severely  the  tyranny  of 

the  Normans,  that  they  reflected  witii  extreme  regret  on 

their  former  liberty,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and  mild 

administration,  when  the  blood  of  their  native  prince 

should  be  mingled  with  that  of  their  new  sovereigns.^ 

•  • 

h  Eadmer,  p.  57,        ilbid.       k  UoTeden,  p.  46S.       I M.  Parb,  p.  40: 
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BvT  tha  polky  auid  prudence  of  Hesry^which^  if  time  QHAF 
hitd  been  allowed  for  these  virtues  to  produce  their  full  ^JIJl 
effect,  would  have  secured  him  possession  of  the  crown,  ^qq 
nm  goe»t  hazard  of  bekig  frustrated  by  the  sudden  ap-  invasicm 
|i9arance  of  Robert, .  who  returned  to  Nprmandy  about  lioheru 
a  4npQth  after  the  dealh  of  his  brother  William.  He  took 
possession,  without  opposition,  of  that  dutchy;  and  iioi. 
iosmediately  made  preparations  for  recovering  England, 
of  which,  during  his  absence,  he  had,  by  Henry's  intrigues^ 
b^en  $o  unjustly  defrauded*  The  great  fame  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  east  forwarded  his  pretensions ;  and 
^l^e  Norman  barons,  sensiUe  of  the  consequences,  ex« 
jfin^a^^  the  same  discontent  at  the  separation  of  the 
dutchy  and  kingdom,  which  had  appeared  on  the  access 
»ion  of  William.  Robert  de  Belesme  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Arundel,  William  de  la  Warrenne  earl  of  Surrey, 
Arnulf  de  Montg(H&ery,  Walter  Giffard,  Robert  de  Ponte- 
fimct^  Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  Grentmesnil,  and  many 
6yliiers  of  the  principal  nobility,"*  invited  Robert  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  England,  and  promised,  on  his  landing,  to 
join  him  with  all  their  forces«  Even  the  seamen  were 
affected  with  the  general  popularity  of  his  name,  and  they 
e^irried  over  to  him  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  which  had 
been  equipped  to  oppose  his  passage.  Henry,  in  this 
#3:tresiity,  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  life,  as  well 
9B  for  his  crown  $  and  had  recourse  to  the  superstition  of 
the  peofdo,  in  order  to  oppose  their  sentiment  of  justice^ 
tie  paid  diligent  court  to  Anselm,  whose  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom he  pretended  to  revere.  He  consulted  him  in  all 
difficult  emergencies ;  seemed  to  be  governed  by  him 
^i   eveary  measure;    promised  a  strict  regard  to  eccle-  " 

fltastical  privileges;  professed  a  great .  attachment  to 
Rome,  and  a  resolution  ctf  persevering  in  an  implicit  obe- 
dieiKre  to  the  decrees  of  councils^  and  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  By  these  caresses  and  declarations 
\0^  eatirdy  gained  the  confidence  of  the  primate,  whose 
iR&a^QiQe  over  the  people,  and  authority  with  the  barons, 
were  of  the  utmost  service  to  him  in  his  present  situation. 
iUdadlm  scrvipkd  not  to  assure  the  nobles  of  the  king's 

ni  Order.  Vital,  p.  715. 
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GHAF.    Bjncerity  in  those  professions  which  he  made  of  avoiding 
^^       the  tyrannical'and  oppressive  government  of  his  fathec 


not. 


and  brother :  He  even  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  recommended  to  the  soldiers  the  defence  of  theiir 
prince,  represented  the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  q| 
allegiance,  and  prognosticated  to  them  the  greatest  ha{H 
piness  from  the  government  of  so  wise*  and  just  a  sove- 
reign. By  this  expedient,  joined  to  the  influence  of  th^ 
earls  of  Warwic  and  Mellent,  of  Roger  Bigod,  Richard 
de  Redvers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  powerful  barons^ 
who  still  adhered  to  the  present  government,  the  army 
was  retained  in  the  king's  interests,  and  marched,  wit^ 
seeming  union  and  firmness,  to  oppose  Robert,  who  ha4 
landed  with  his  forces  at  Portsmouth, 
^eomme.  Th£  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other  for  som^ 
^J^2r^^  days  without  coming  to  action ;  and  both  princes  being 
apprehensive  of  the  event,  which  would  probably  be  de* 
cisive,  hearkened  the  more  willingly  to  the  counsels  of 
Anselm  and  the  other  great  men  who  mediated  an  accom* 
modation  between  them*  After  employing  some  negof 
tiation,  it  was  agreed  that  Robert  should  resign  his  pre* 
pensions  to  England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  a|i 
annual  pension  of  3000  marks;  that  if  either  of  the 
princes  died  without  issue,  the  other  should  succeed  ta 
his  dominions;  that  the  adherents  of  each  should  be 
pardoned,  a6d  restored  to  all  their  possessions  either  i|i 
Normandy  or  England;  and  that  neither  Robert  nor 
Henry  should  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect 
the  enemies  of  the  other." 
upa.  This  treaty,  though  calculated  so  much  for  Henryjs 

•  advantage,  he  was  the  first  to  violate.     He  restored  iiv 

deed  the  estates  of  all.  Robext's  adherents;  but  w^ 
secretly  determined,  that  noblemen  so  powerful  and  so  ill 
afFecied,  who  had  both  inclination  and  ability  to  distud) 
his  government,  should  not  long  remain  unmolested  in 
^eir  present  opulence  and  grandeur.  He  began  with  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for  some  time  by 
spies,  and  then  indicted  on  a  charge,  consisting  of  forty- 
five  articles.     This  turbulent  nobleman,  knowing  his  on^ 

n  Chron.  Sja.  p.  SOp.    W»  Malmcs.  p.  156. 
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^ilt,  as  well  ^  the  prejudices  of  his  judges  and  th*  CrtAPl 
power  of  his  prosecutor,  had  recourse  to  arms  for  defence :  ^rj^l^,. 
But  being  soon  suppressed  by  the  activity  and  address  of  i^gg^ 
Henry,  he  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  his  great  estate 
was  confiscated*  His  ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, Amulf  de  Montgomery,  and  Roger,  earl  of  Lan- 
caster. Soon  after  followed  the  prosecution  and  condem- 
nation of  Robert  de  Pontefract  and  Robert  de  Mallet, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  among  Robert's  adhe- 
rents. William  de  Warrenne  was  the  next  victim  :  Even 
William  earl  of  Comwal,  son  of  the  earl  of  Mortaigne, .  ii(», 
ihe  king's  uncle,  having  ^ven  matter  of  suspicion  against 
him,  lost  all  the  vast  acquisitions  of  his  family  in  Eng^ 
land.  Though  the  usual  violence  and  tyranny  of  the 
IN'ortnan  barons  afforded  a  plausible  pretence  for  those 
prosecutions,  and  it  is  probable  that  nonfe  of  the  sen- 
tences pronounced  against  these  noblemen  was  wholl]^ 
iniquitous ;  men  easily  saw,  or  conjectured,  that  the  chief 
part  of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injustice  or  illegality  of 
their  conduct.  Robert,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends, 
imprudently  ventured  to  come  into  England;  and  he 
temonstrated  with  his  brother,  in  severe  terms,  against 
this  breach  of  treaty :  But  met  with  so  bad  a  reception^ 
^that  he  began  tp  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  liberty, 
and  was  glad  to  purchase  an  escape,  by  resigning  his 
'pension. 

^  The  indiscretion  of  Robert  soon  exposed  him  to  more 
%ttal  injuries.  This  prince,  whose  bravery  and  candour 
procured  him  respect  while  at  a  distance,  had  no  sooner 
attained  the  possession  of  power  and  enjoyment  of  peace, 
than  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  relaxed ;  and  he  fell  into 
contempt  among  those  who  approached  his  person,  or 
were  subject  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned  to 
dissolute  {deaiiures  and  to  womanish  superstition,  he  was 
feo  remiss,  both  in  the  care  of  his  treasure,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  government,  that  his  servants  pillaged  his  mo- 
ney with  impunity,  stole  from  him  his  very  clothes,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  practise  everx^  species  of  extortion  on 
'his  defenceless  subjects.  The  barons,  whom  a  severe  Attack  <tf 
administration  alone  could  have  restrained,  gave  reins  to  ^^^jy 
their  unbounded  rapine  upon  thjeir  vassals,  and  inveterata 
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CHAt.   imniositi^s  tgainst  each  ocher ;  mad  dt  Normmdyvduriag 
^'       the  reign  of  this  benign  prince,  was  become  a  sceae  of 


tios.  violence  and  depredation.  The  Normans  at  last,  observing 
ihe  regular  govemment  which  Henrf,  notwithstanding 
his  usurped  tide,  had  been  able  to  establish  in  England, 
applied  to  him,  that  he  might  use  his  authority  for  tls 
suppression  of  these  disorders,'  and  they  thereby  afibrded 
him  a  pretence  for  interposing  in  the  aiFaars  of  Normand3(w 
Instead  of  employing  his  mediation  to  render  his  brother^ 
government  respectable,  or  to  redress  the  grievances  «f 
the  Normans ;  he  was  only  attentive  to  support  his  own 
partisans,  and  to  increase  dieir  number  by  every  art  of 
bribery,  intrigue,  and  insinuation.  Having  found,  in  a 
visit  which  he  made  to  that  dutchy,  that  the  nofaiiitf 
were  more  disposed  to  pay  submission  to  hm  than  ta 
their  legal  sovereign,  he  collected,  by  arbitraxy  extortions 
on  England,  a  great  army  and  treasure,  and  returned  next 
1105  year  to  Normandy,  in  a  situation  to  obtain,  either  ^ 
violence  or  corruption,  die  dominion  of  that  province* 
He  took  Bajreux  by  storm  after  an  obstinate  siege  :  He 
made  himself  master  of  Caen  by  the  voluntary  submission 
of  the  inhabitants :  But  being  repulsed  at  Falaise,  and 
obliged  by  the  winter  season  to  raise  the  siege,  he  re^ 
turned  into  England ;  s^r  giving  assurances  to  his  aob* 
herents  that  he  would  persevere  in  supporting  and  pr<^ 
tecting  them.  %   * 

r^^Aert  Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 

of  Nor-  Tenchebray ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  his  preparations 
""°^*  and  progress,  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  entire  pos^ 
session  of  Normandv.  Robert  was  at  last  roused  froili 
his  lethargy ;  and  being  supported  by  the  eari  of  Mor* 
taigne  and  Robert  de  Bellesme,  the  king's  invetemie 
enemies,  he  raised  a  considerable  army,  and  approadied 
his  brother's  camp,  with  a  view  of  finishing,  in  one  deci- 
sive battle,  the  quarrel  between  them.  He  was  now 
entered  on  that  scene  of  action  in  which  alone  he  ws^ 
qualified  to  excel ;  and  he  sd  animated  his  troops  by  his 
example  that  they  threw  the  English  into  disorder,  and 

had   nearly  obtained  the  victory;*    when  the  flight  of 

*■   '        ' ,     •   • 
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fidUsme  ifMiciad  a  praie  among  the  Nornuma,  «ad  occar    9HAV. 
Bioned  their  total  defeat.     Heniyi^   besides  doing  great  ^^  ' 
cxectidoii  on  the  eaemy^   made  near  ten  thousand  pri-  '  y^ 
flonen,  among  whom  was  dnke  Robert  himself,  and  ^ 
die  mpst  considerable  barons  who  adhered  to  his  inter* 
tbsts*'*     This  victory  was  followed  by  the  final  reduction 
of   Normandy;    Roiien   immediately  submitted  to  the 
conqueror:    Falaise,  after  some  negotiation,  opened  its 
gates ;  and  by  this  acquisition,  besides  rendering  himself 
master  of  an  important  fortress,  he  got  into  his  hands 
prince  William,  the  only  son  of  Robert :  He  assembled 
•he  states  of  Normandy;  and  having  received  the  homage 
ef  the  vassals  of  the  dutchy,  having  settled  the  govern- 
ment, revoked  his  brother's  donations,  and  dismantled  the 
castles  lately  built,  he  returned  into  England,  and  car*- 
lied  along  with  him  the  duke  as  prisoner*     That  unfortib- 
nate  prince  was  detamed  in  custody  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty*eight  years, 
and  he  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire ; 
happy    if,    without   losing  his   liberty,    he   could   have 
telinquishe'd  that  power  which  he  was  not  qualified  either 
iBohold  or  exercise.     Prince  William  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  had  married  Robert's 
natural  daughter,  and  who  being  a  man  of  probity  and 
hcmour  beyond  what  was  usual  in  those  ages,  executed 
the  trust  with  great  affection  and  fidelity.     £dgar  Athel- 
iag,   who   had   followed   Robert   in    the   expedition   to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  ever  ^ince  in 
•Normandy^  was  another  illustrious  prisoner  taken  in  the 
katde  of  Tenchebray.^     Henry  gave  him  his  liberty,  and 
settled  a  small  pension  on  him,  with  which  he  retired ; 
and   he   lived  to  a  good  old  age   in   England,   totalh'^ 
neglected  and  forgotten.     This  prince  was  distinguished 
by  personM  bravery:    But  nothing  can  be   a  stronger 
proof  of  his  mean  talents  in  every  other  respect,  than 
that,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  the  affections  of  the 
English,  and  enjoyed  the  only  legal  title  to  the  throne,  he 
was  allowed,  during  the  reigns  of  so  many  violent  and 

jf,  Eadmer,  p.  90.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  214.    Order.  ViUi'p.  %1\. 
q  Chron.  8ax.  p.  214*    Am.  Wtrerl  p.  144. 
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OSAVi  jeaioud  usurpers,  to  live  unmolested,  and  go  to  His  gravis 
^*      in  peace.  v 

A  LITTLE  after  Henry  had  completed  the  conquest  of 


1107. 


quarrel 
with  An- 
•elm  the 
primate. 


Continuji-   Normandy,  and  settled  the  government  of  that  province, 
he  finished  a  controversy,  which  had  been  long  dependingf 
between  him  and  the  pope,  with  regard  to  the  investiture^ 
in  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  though  he' was  here  obliged 
to  relinquish  some  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown,  h^ 
extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  on  easier  terms  thati 
most  princes  who  in  that  age  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be; 
engaged  in  disputes  with  the  apostolic  see.     The  king'is 
situation,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  obliged  him  to 
pay  great  court  to  Anselm :    The  advantages  which  he 
had  reaped  from  the  zealous  friendship  of  that  prelate^ 
had  made  him  sensible  how  prone  the  minds  of  his  people 
were  to  superstition,  and  what  an  ascendant  the  eccle- 
siastics had  been  able  to  assume  over  them.     He  had 
seen,  on  the  accession  of  his  brother  Rufus,  that  thougl^ 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  then  violated,  and  the 
inclinations  of  almost  all  the  barons  thwarted, '  yet  the 
authority  of  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  had  prevailed  over  all 
other   considerations :    His    own   case,   which  was  still 
more  unfavourable,    afforded   an   instance  in  which  the 
clergy  had  more   evidently  shown  their  influence   and 
authority.     These  recent  examples,  while  they  made  hiiA 
cautious  not  to  offend  that  powerful  body,  convinced  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  extremely  his  interest  t6 
retain   the   former  prerogative   of   the   crown   in   fillin|; 
offices  of  such  vast  importance,  and  to  check  the  eccle^ 
siastics  in  that  independence  to  which  they  visibly  aspired. 
The  choice  which  his  brother,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  had 
made  of  Anselm,  was  so  far  unfortunate  to  the  king^s 
pretensions,  that  this  prelate  was  celebrated  for  his  pietf 
and  zeal,    and  austerity   of  manners ;    and  though   Ms 
monkish  devotion  and  narrow  principles,  prognosticated 
no  great  knowledge  of  the  world  or  depth  of  policy,  he 
was,  on  that  very  account,  a  more  dangerous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  politicians,   and  retained  a  greater  as* 
cendant  over  the  bigoted  populace.     The  prudence  and 
temper  of  the  king  appeared  in  nothing  more  conspicuous 
than,  in  the  management  of  this  delicate  affair ;  where  hp- 
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iras  alwiiys  sensU^le  that  it  had  become  aecessaiy  for  hioi 

to  risque  his  whole  crown,  in  order  to  preserve  the  most     ^^ 

invaluable  jewel  of  it«^ 

Anselm  had  no  sooner  returned  from  banishment^ 
than  his  refusal  to  do  homage  to  the  king  raised  a  dispute^ 
which  Henry  evaded  at  that  critical  juncture,  by  promising 
ip  send  a  messenger,  in  order  to  compound  the  matter 
with  Pascal  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal  throne.  The 
messenger,  as  was  probably  foreseen,  returned  with  an 
absolute  refusal  of  the  king's  demands  ;^  and  that  fortified 
by  many  reasons,  which  were  well  qualified  to  operate  on 
^e  understandings  of  men  in  those  ages.  Pascal  quoted 
the  scriptures  to  prove  that  Christ  was  the  door ;  and  he 
thence  inferred,  that  all  ecclesiastics  must  enter  into  the 
church  through  Christ  alone,  not  through  the  civil  magis* 
trates,  or  any  profane  laymen.**  '^  It  is  monstrous,'' 
lidded  the  pontiiF,  ^^  that  a  son  should  pretend  to  beget 
^^  his  father,  or  a  man  to  create  his  God :  Priests  are 
^^  called  gods  in  scripture,  as  being  the  vicars  of  God ; 
*'  And  will  you  by  your  abominable  pretensions  to  grant 
*'  them  their  investiture,  assume  the  right  of  creating 
"  them  ?"• 

But  how  convincing  soever  these  arguments,  they 
could  not  persuade  Henry  to  resign  so  important  a  pre- 
rogative; and,  perhaps,  as  he  was  possessed  of  great 
reflection  and  learning,  he  thought  that  the  absurdity  of 
p,  man's  creating  his  God,  even  allowing  priests  to  be 
gods,  was  not  urged  with  the  best  grace  by  the  Roman 
pontiff.  But  as  he  desired  still  to  avoid,  at  least  to  delay, 
the  coming  to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  the  church, 
he  persuaded  Anselm,  that  he  should  be  able,  by  farther 
negotiation,  to  obtain  some  composition  with  Pascal ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  dispatched  three  bishops  to  Rome, 
while  Anselm  sent  two  messengers  of  his  own,  to  be 
more  fully  assured  of  the  pope's  intentions.'  Pascal 
wrote  back  letters  equally  positive  and  arrogant,  both  tp 
the  king  and  primate;    urging  to  the  former,  that  by 

p  Eadmer,  p.  56.  q  W.  Malm.  p.  325.  r  Eadmer,  p.  60.    This 

topic  is  further  enforced  in  p.  73,  74.    See  also  W.  Malm.  p.  163. 

8  Eadmer,  p.  61.  I  much  suspect,  that  this  text  of  aenpture  is  a  forgery  of 
bis  holineM :  Hor  I  haTe  not  heen  able  to  find  it  Yet  it  passed  current  in  those 
^^8,  ai)d  was  often  quoted  by  the  clergy  as  the  foundation  of  thi^  povei:.  8i6e 
Epist.  St  Thom.  p.  169.  t  Eadmc^-,  p.  62.    W.  Malm.  p.  221 
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CHAP.    Msamiiig  the  right  of  investitures^  he  committed  a  kind 

of  spiritual  adultery  with  the  church,  who  was  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  and  who  must  not  admit  of  such  a  commerce 
with  any  other  person;^  and  insisting  with  the  latter, 
that  the  pretension  of  kings  to  confer  benefices  was  the 
source  of  all  sinAhy ;  a  topic  which  had  but  too  much 
foundation  in  those  ages.^ 

Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to  suppress 
the  letter  addressed  to  himself,  and  to  persuade  the  three 
bishops  to  prevaricate,  and  assert  upon  th^ir  episcopal 
faith,  that  Pascal  had  assured  them  in  private  of  his  good 
intentions  towards  Henry,  and  of  his  resolution  not  t<^ 
resent  any  future  exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  grantiiig 
investitures;  though  he  himself  scrupled  to  give  this 
assurance  under  his  hand,  lest  other  princes  should  copy 
the  example,  and  assume  a  like  privilege.'  Anselm^s 
two  messengers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  to  him,  that 
it  was  impossible  this  story  could  have  any  foundation  t 
But  their  word  was  not  deemed  equal  to  that  of  three 
bishops;  and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his 
cause,  proceeded  to  fill  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Salis- 
bury, and  to  invest  the  new  bishops  in  the  usual  manner  J 
But  Anselm,  who,  as  he  had  good  reason,  gave  no 
credit  to  the  asseveration  of  the  king's  messengers, 
refused  not  only  to  consecrate  them,  but  even  to  com* 
municate  with  them,  and  the  bishops  themselves,  finding 
how  odious  they  were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the 
ensigns  of  their  dignity*  The  quarrel  every  day  increase4 
between  the  king  and  the  primate :  The  former,  notwith* 
standing  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  temper, 
threw  out  menaces  against  such  as  should  pretend  to 
oppose  him  in  exerting  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his 
crown:  And  Anselm,  sensible  of  his  own  dangerous 
situation,  desired  leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  lay  the  case  before  the  sovereign  pontiiF.  Henry, 
well  pleased  to  rid  hii^self,  without  violence,  of  so 
inflexible  an  antagonist,  readily  granted  him  permission.. 
The  prelate  was  attended  to  the  shore  by  infinite  multi- 

11  EndnteF,  p.  6^       '    w  Eadmer,  p.  64.  66.  x  Eadmer,'  p.  69.    W. 

^alm.  p.  225.  4 

3?  Eadmcr,  p.  66.  W.  Malm.  p.  225.  Uoyeden,  p.  469.    Sim.  Paneim.  p.  22a 
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.tuded)  not  only  of  monks  and  clergymen,  but  people  of  all    CHAP, 
ranks,  who  scrupled  not  in  this  manner  to  declare  for  their  ^^-^^^L^ 
primate  against  their  sovereign,   and  who  regarded  his      ^qj^ 
departure  as  the  final  abolition  of  religion  and  true  piety 
in  the  kingdom.*      The  king,    however,   seized  all  the 
revenues   of  his  see ;    and  sent  William  de   Warelwast 
to    negotiate   with    Pascal,    and  to  find  some  means  of 
accommodation  in  this  delicate  ajFain 

The  English  minister  told  Pascal,  that  his  master 
would  rather  lose  his  crown,  than  part  with  the  right  of 
panting  investitures.  "  And  I,"  replied  Pascal,  "would 
rather  lose  my  head  than  ^llow  him  to  retain  it.*'* 
Henry  secretly  prohibited  Anselm  from  returning,  unless 
he  resolved  to  conform  himself  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  primate  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lyons,  in  expectation  that  the  king  would  at  last  be  obli- 
ged to  yield  the  point  which  was  the  present  object  of  con- 
troversy between  them.  Soon  after  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  monastery  at  Bee  in  Normandy ;  and  Henry, 
besides  restoring  to  him  the  revenues  of  his  see,  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  held  several  conferences 
with  him,  in  order  to  soften  his  opposition,  and  bend  him 
to  submission.^  The  people  of  England,  who  thought  all 
diflFerences  now  accommodated,  were  inclined  to  blame 
their  primate  for  absenting  himself  so  long  from  his 
tiharge ;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from  his  partisans, 
representing  the  necessity  of  his  speedy  return.  The 
total  extinction,  they  told  him,  of  religion  and  Christi- 
anity was  likely  to  ensue  from  the  ^vant  of  his  fatherly 
care :  The  most  shocking  customs  prevail  in  England ; 
and  the  dread  of  his  severity  being  now  removed,  sodomy, 
and  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair,  gain  ground  among 
idl  ranks  of  men,  and  these  enormities  openly  appear  every- 
where without  sense  of  shame  or  fear  of  punishment.*^ 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly  been 
much  admired;  and  men,  judging  by  success,  have  be- 
stowed the  highest  eulogies  on  that  prudence  by  which  a 
power,  from  such  slender  beginnings,  could  advance,  with- 
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CHAP,    out  force  of  arms,  to  establish  an  universal  and  almost  ab- 
solute  moAarchy  in  Europe.     But  the  wisdom  of  so  long 


1107.  *  succession  of  men  who  filled  the  papal  throne,  and  who 
were  of  such  different  ages,  tempers,  and  interests,  is  not 
intelligible,  and  could  never  have  place  in  nature.  The 
instrument,  indeed,  with  which  they  wrought,  the  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  the  people,  is  so  gross  an  engine, 
of  such  universal  prevalence,  and  so  little  liable  to  acci- 
dent or  disorder,  that  it  may  be  successful,  even  in  the 
most  unskilful  hands;  and  scarce  any  indiscretion  €an 
frustrate  its  operations. '  While  the  court  of  Rome  was 
openly  abandoned  to  the  most  flagrant  disorders,  even 
while  it  was  torn  with  schisms  and  factions,  the  power  of 
the  church  daily  made  a  sensible  progress  in  Europe ;  and 
the  temerity  of  Gregory  and  caution  of  Pascal  were 
equally  fortunate  in  promoting  it*  The  clergy,  fieeling 
the  necessity  which  they  lay  under  of  being  protected 
against  the  violence  of  princes,  or  rigour  of  the  laws,  were 
well  pleased  to  adhere  to  a  foreign  head,  who,  beinff  re- 
moved  from  the  fear  of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely 
employ  the  power  of  the  whole  church,  in  defending  her 
ancient  or  usurped  properties  and  privileges,  when  inva- 
ded in  any  particular  country:  The  monks,  desirous 
of  an  independence  on  their  diocesans,  professed  a  still 
more  devoted  attachment  to  the  triple  crown;  and  the 
stupid  people  possessed  no  science  or  reason,  which  they 
could  oppose  to  the  most  exorbitant  pretensions.  Non- 
sense passed  for  demonstration :  The  most  criminal  means 
were  sanctified  by  the  piety  of  the  end :  Treaties  wtrc  not 
supposed  to  be  binding,  where  the  interests  of  God  were 
concerned :  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  states  had 
no  authority  against  a  divine  right:  Impudent  forgeries 
were  received  as  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity :  And 
the  champions  of  holy  church,  if  successful,  were  cele- 
brated as  heroes;  if  unfortunate,  were  worshipped  as 
martyrs;  and  all  events  thus  turned  out  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  clerical  usurpations.  Pascal  himself^  the 
reigning  pope,  was,  in  the  course  of  this  very  controversy 
concerning  investitures,  involved  in  circumstances,  and 
necessitated  to  follow  a  conduct,  which  would  have  drawn 
disgrace  and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince  that  had  been 
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SO   unfqrtunate   as  to  fall  into   a  like  situation.      His    CHAF» 
person  was  seized  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  he  was      J^li 
oblige4^  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  resign  to  that  monarch  the      jj^ 
right  of  granting  investitures,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended.^     In  order  to  add  greater  solemnity  to  this 
agreement,  the  emperor  and  pope  communicated  together 
on  the  same  host,  one  half  of  whicb  was  given  to  the 
prince,  the  other  taken  by  the  pontiff:    The  most  tre- 
mendous imprecations  were  publicly  denounced  on  either 
of  them  who  should  violate  the  treaty :  Yet  no  sooner  did 
Pascal  recover  his  liberty,  than  he  revoked  all  his  con- 
cessions, and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  , 
against  the  emperor,  who,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  required  of  him,  and  to  yield  up  all  his^ 
pretensions,  which  he  never  could  resume/ 

The  king  of  England  had  very  nearly  fallen  into 
the  same  dangerous  situation :  Pascal  had  already  ex*- 
communicated  the  earl  of  Mellent,  and  the  other  ministers 
of  Henry,  who  were  instrumental  in  supporting  his  pr<j- 
tensions  */  He  daily  menaced  the  king  himself  with  a  like 
sentence ;  and  he  suspended  the  blow  only  to  give  him 
leisure  to  prevent  it  by  a  timely  submission*  .  The  mal- 
contents waited  impatiently  for  the  opportunity  of  <Msr 
turbing  his  government  by  conspiracies  and  insurrections  :^ 
The  king's  best  friends  were  anxious  at  the  prospect  of 
an  incident  which  would  set  their  religious  and  civil 
duties  at  variance  :  And  the  countess  of  Blois,  his  sister, 
a  princess  of  piety,  who  had  great  influence  over  him, 
was  aifrighted  with  the  danger  of  her  brother's  eternal 
damnation.^  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  deter-  ' 
mined  to  run  all  hazards,  rather  than  resign  a  prerogative 
of  such  importance,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his 
predecessors;  and  it  seemed  probable,  from  his  great 
prudence  and  abilities,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  ^ 
his  rights,  and  finally  prevail  in  the  contest*  Whale 
Pascal  and  Henry  thus  stood  mutually  in  awe  of  each 
other,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
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CHAP,    modation  between  them,  and  to  iBnd  a  medium  in  whiciv. 
^Jl^they  might  agree. 

.1107.  '  Before  bishops  took  possession  of  their  dignities^  - 

Conipro-  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  pass  through 
Axueim.  two  ceremonies :  They  received  from  the  hands  of  the . 
sovereign  a  ring  and  crozier,  as  symbols  of  their  office ; 
and  this  was  called  their  investiture:  They  also  made 
those  submissions  to  the  prince  which  were  required  of 
vassals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  received  . 
the  name  of  homage.  And  as  the  king  might  re&se 
both  to  grant  the  investiture  and  to  receive  the  homage^ , 
though  the  chapter  had,  by  some  canons  of  the  middle 
age,  been  endowed  with  the  right  of  election,  the  sovereign 
had  in  reality  the  sole  power  of  appointing  prelates* 
Urban  II.  had  equally  deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  of 
granting  investiture  and  of  receiving  homage:^  The 
emperors  never  were  able,  by  all  their  wars  and  nego- 
tiations, to  make  any  distinction  be  admitted  between 
them :  The  interposition  of  profane  laymen,  in  any 
particular,  was  still  represented  as  impious  and  abomi- 
nable :  And  the  church  openly  aspired  to  a  total  inde- 
pendence on  the  state.  But  Henry  had  put  England 
as  well  as  Normandy  in  such  a  situation,  as  gave  greater 
weight  to  his  negotiations  :  and  Pascal  was  for  the 
present  satisfied  with  his  resigning  the  right  of  granting 
investitures,'  by  which  the  spiritual  dignity  was  supposed 
to  1)e  conferred ;  and  he  allowed  the  bishops  to  do  homage 
for  their  temporal  properties  and  privileges.^  The  pon- 
tiff was  well  pleased  to  have  made  this  acquisition,  which, 
he  hoped,  would  in  time  involve  the  whole :  And  the 
king,  anxious  to  procure  an  escape  from  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  was  content  to  retain  some,  though  a  more 
precarious  authority,  in  the  election  of  prelates. 

Ajter  the  principal  controversy  was  accommodated} 
it  was  not  difficult  to  adjust  the  other  differences.  The 
pope  allowed  Anselm  to  communicate  with  the  prelates 
who  had  already  received  investitures  from  the  crown ; 
ftiid  he  only  required  of  them  some  submissions  for  their 
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pAst  miscondtict.^      He  also  granted  Anselm  a  plenary    CHAP, 
power  of  remedying  every  other  disorder,  which  he  said, 


might  arise  from  the  barbarousness  of  the  country,?^  n^, 
SUchwfts  the  idea  which  the  popes  then  entertained  of 
the  English;  and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  miserable  ignorance  in  which  that  people  were  then 
plunged,  than  that  a  man  who  sat  on  the  papal  throne, 
and  who  subsisted  by  absurdities  and  nonsense,  should 
think  himself  entitled  to  treat  them  as  barbarians. 

During  the  course  of  these  controversies,  a  synod 
was  held  at  Westminster,  where  the  king,  intent  only  on 
the  main  dispute,  allowed  some  canons  of  less  importance 
to  be  enacted,  which  tended  to  promote  the  usurpations 
of  the  clergy.     The  celibacy  of  priests  was  enjoined,  a 
point  which  it  was  still  found  very  difficult  to  carry  into 
execution :    And  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
within  the   seventh  degree  of  affinity."      By    this    con- 
trivance the  pope  augmented  the  profits  which  he  reaped 
from*  granting   dispensations,    and   likewise   those    from 
divorces ;  for  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare,  and 
parish  registers  were  not  regularly  kept,  it  was  not  easy 
to  ascertsdn  the  degrees  of  affinity  even  among  people  of 
rank ;   and  any  man  who  had  money  sufficient  to  pay  for 
it,  might  obtain  a  divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife  was 
more   nearly  related  to  him  than  was  permitted  by  the 
canons.      The  synod  also  passed  a  vote,  prohibiting  the 
laity,  from   wearing  long   hair."      The   aversion  of  the 
clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to  England.    When 
the   king  went  to   Ndrmandy,  before  he  had  conquered 
that  province,  the  bishop  of  Seez,  in  a  formal  harangue, 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  redress  the  manifold  disorders 
under  which  the  government  laboured,  and  to  oblige  the 
people    to    poll   their  hair   in   a  decent  form.      Henry, 
though    he    would   not   resign   his    prerogatives   to  the 
churcii,   vrillingly  parted  with  his  hair :    He  cut  it  in  the 
form  which  they  required  of  him,   and  obliged  all  the 
courtiers  to  imitate  his  example.^ 

The  acquisition  of  Normandy  was  a  great  point  of  Wai-s 
Henry's   ambition;    being  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  *  "^* 
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CHAP,    fiunilyt  and  the  only  territory,  which,  while  in  Us  jfM^ 
session,  gave  him  any  weight  or  consideration  on  the  Goa« 


nor.  tinent :  But  the  injustice  of  his  usurpation  was  the  source 
of  great  inquietude,  involved  him  in  frequent  wars,  and 
obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  English  subjects  thoae 
many  heavy  and  arbitt'ary  taxes,  of  which  all  the  his- 
torians of  that  age  unanimously  complain*"*  His  nephejr 
William  was  but  six  years  of  age,  when  he  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  his  reason  for  entrusting  that  important  charge  to  a 
man  of  so  unblemished  a  character,  was  to  prevent  all 
malignant  suspicions,  in  case  any  accident  should  be£d 

1110.  the  life  of  the  young  prince.  He  soon  repented  of  his 
choice ;  but  when  he  desired  to  recover  possession  of 
William's  person,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried 
him  to  the  court  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  him 
protection/  In  proportion  as  the  prince  grew  up  to 
man's  estate,  he  discovered  virtues  becoming  his  birth; 
and  wandering  through  different  courts  of  Europe,  he 
excited  the  friendly  compassion  of  many  princes,  and 
raised  a  general  indignation  against  his  uncle,  who  had 
so  unjustly  bereaved  him  of  his  inheritance.  Lewis  the 
Gross,  son  of  Philip,  was  at  this  time  king  c^  France,  a 
brave  and  generous  ^prince,  who  having  been  obliged, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  to  fly  into  England,  in 
iorder  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  his  step-mother 
Bertrude,  haid  been  protected  by  Henry,  and  had  thence 
conceived  a  -personal  friendship  for  him.  But  these  ties 
were  soon  dissolved  after  the  accession  of  Lewis,  who 
found  his  interests  to  be  in  so  many  particulars  opposite 
to  those  of  the  English  monarch,  and  who  became  sensibk 
of  the  danger  attending  the  annexation  of  Normandy  to 
England.  He  joined,  therefore,  the  counts  of  Anjott 
and  Flanders  in  giving  disquiet  to  Henry's  government  | 
and  this  monarch,  in  order  to  defend  his  foreign  domi- 
nions, found  himself  obliged  to  go  over  to  Normandy, 
where  he  resided  two  years.  The  war  which  ensued 
among  those  princes,  was  attended  with  no  memorable 
event,  and  produced  only  slight  skirmishes  on  the  fron* 
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l^ers,  agreeably  to  the  weak  condition  of  the  sovereigM    CHAP. 
in  that  age,  whenever  their  subjects  were  not  roused  by  ^^^L 
some  great  and  urgent  occasion.     Henry  by  contracting     m^, 
his  eldest  son  William  to  the  daughter  of  Pulk,  detached 
that  prince  from  the  alliance,  and  obliged  the  others  to 
come  to  an.  accommodation  with  him*     This  peace  was 
flot  of  long  duration.     His  nephew,  William,  retired  to 
die  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  espoused  his 
cause;  and  the  king  of  France,  having  soon  after,  for 
other  reasons,  joined  the  party,  a  new  war  was  kindled 
in  Normandy,  which  produced  no  event  more  memorable 
than  had  attended  the  former.      At  last  the   death   of     m^' 
Baldwin,   who  was   slain   in   an  action  near   £u,   gave 
some  respite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  war 
With  more  advantage  against  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himself  unable  to  wrest  Normandy 
from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  applying  to  the  spiritual  power, 
and  of  affording  the  ecclesiastics  a  pretence  to  interpose 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes.  He  carried  young 
William  to  a  general  council,  which  was  assembled  at 
Hheims  by  pope  Calixtus  II.  presented  the  Norman 
prince  to  them,  complained  of  the  manifest  usurpation 
and  injustice  of  Henry,  craved  the  assistance  of  the 
church  for  reinstating  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and 
represented  the  enormity  of  detaining  in  captivity  so 
brave  a  prince  as  Robert,  one  of  the  fhost  eminent 
champions  of  the  cross,  and  who,  by  that  "Very  quality, 
Ivas  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy 
see.  Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  of  his 
crown  with  vigour,  and  yet  with  dexterity.  He  had 
.sent  over  the  English  bishops  to  this  synod ;  but  at  th<^ 
5ame  time  had  warned  them  that  if  any  farther  claims 
were  started  by  the  pope  or  the  ecclesiastics,  he  wa« 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  laws  aind  customs  of  Eng- 
hmd,  and  maintain  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  predecessors.  "  Go,"  said  he  to  them,  '*  salute  the* 
^  pope'  in  my  name ;  hear  his  apostolical  precepts  i  but 
"  take  care  to  bring  jione  of  his  new  inventions  into  my 
**  kingdom."  Finding,  however,  that  it  would  be  easier 
f#r  him  to  elude  diaa  ta  oppose  the  efforts  of  Calixtus, 
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CHAF.'   he   gave  his  ambassadors  orders  to  gain  the  pope  and 
his    favourites  by  liberal  presents    and  promises.     The 
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1^13  complaints  of  the  Norman  prince  wei'e  thenceforth  heard 
with  great  coldness  by  the  council;  and  Calixtus  con- 
fessed, after  a  conference  which  he  had  the  same  summer 
with  Henry,  and  when  that  prince  probably  renewed  his 
presents,  that,  of  all  men  whom  he  had  ever  yet  been 
acquainted  with,  he  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive. 

The  warlike  measures  of  Lewis  proved  as  ineffectual 
as  his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising 
Noyon;  but  Henry  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
design,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  suddenly 
attacked  the  French  at  Brenneville,  as  they  were  ad- 
vancing'^  towards  it.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued;  where 
prince  William  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the  king 
himself  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  Crispin,  a  gallant  Norman  offi- 
cer, who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William  ;*  but  being 
rather  animated  than  terrified  by  the  blow,  he  immediately 
beat  his  antagonist  to  the  ground,  and  so  encouraged  his 
troops  by  the  example,  that  they  put  the  French  to  total 
rout,  and  had  very  nearly  taken  their  king  prisoner.  The 
dignity  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  skirmish,  rendered 
it  the  most  memorable  action  of  the  war :  For,  in  other 
respects  it  was  not  of  great  importance.  There  were 
nine  hundred  horsemen,  who  fought  on  both  sides ;  yet 
were  there  only  two  persons  slain.  The  rest  were  de- 
fended by  that  heavy  armour  worn  by  the  cavalry  in  those 
times.^  An  accommodation  soon  after  ensued  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England;  and  the  interests  of 
young  William  were  entirely  neglected  in  it. 
.         1130.  But  this  public  prosperity  of  Henry  was  much  over- 

'^  ^ee^  balanced  by  a  domestic  calamity  which  befel  him.  His 
*'"  only  son  William  had  now  reached  his  eighteenth  year; 
and  the  king,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  himself  had 
usurped  the  crown,  dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might 
subvert  his  family,  had  taken  care  to  have  him  recognised 
successor  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  carried 

«  H.  Hunt  p.  381.    M.  Faris^  p.  47.    Diceto,  p.  503.     t  Order.  Viial  p.  SM. 
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him  over  tQ  Normandy^  that  he  might  receive  the  homxgt  QifiMP. 
of  the  barons  of  that  dutchy.  The  king,  on  his  return^ 
9et  sail  from  Barfieur,  and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair 
wind  out  of  sight  of  land*  The  prince  was  detained  by 
9ome  accident;  and  his  sailqrs,  as  well  as  their  captain, 
Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  having  spent  the  interval  in 
fjrinking,  were  so  flustered,  that,  being  in  a  hurry  to 
foltew  the  king,  they  heedlessly  carried  the  ship  on  a 
rock,  where  she  immediately  foundered*  William  wat 
put  ii^o  the  long  boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  ship; 
when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  countesa 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  row  back  in  hopes  of 
paving  her :  but  the  numbers  who  then  crowded  in  soon 
ftunk  the  boat ;  and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished* 
Above  a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  England  and  Normandy  were  lost  on 
this  occasion*  A  butcher  of  Roiien  was  the  only  person 
on  board  who  escaped:^  He  clung  to  the  mast,  and  was 
laken  up  next  morning  by  fishermen*  Fitz-Stephens  also 
took  hold  of  the  mast ;  but  being  informed  by  the  butcher 
that  prince  William  had  perished,  he  said  that  he  would 
not  survive  the  disaster ;  and  he  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  sea*"^  Henry  entertained  hopes  for  three  days, 
ihaX,  his  son  had  put  into  some  distant  port  of  England : 
But  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  calamity  was  brought 
lum,  he  fainted  away ;  and  it  was  remarked,  (hat  he  never 
^fter  was  seen  to  smile,  jior  ever  recovered  his  wonted 
cheerfulness*^ 

Thje;  death  of  William  may  be  regarded,  in  one  res* 
pect,  as  a  misfortune  to  the  English ;  because  it  was  the 
immediate  source  of  those  civil  wars,  which,  after  the 
demise  of  the  king,  caused  such  confusion  in  the  king- 
4pm :  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  young  prince  hskl 
j^ntertained  a  violent  aversion  to  the  natives;  and  had 
been  l^eard  to  threaten,  that  when  he  should  be  king,  ho 
.would  make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn  them 
.into  beasts  of  burden*  These  prepossessions  he  inherited 
Jrom  his  father,  who,  though  he  was  wont,  when  it  might 
.serve  his  purpose,  to  value  himself  on  his  birth,  as  a  na- 

n  Ska.  IMfliebn.  p.  919.    Alared  Beveii.  p.  148.       w  Order.  Vkrf.  fi.  86f. 
,      X  Hoveden,  p.  478.    Ordep.  Vital,  p.  869. 
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^211^  HISTORflT  OF  EITGLAND. 

CHAP,  tive  of  Englaiidi^  showed,  in  the  course  of  hU  govern^ 
^  ment,.an  extreme  prejudice  against  that  people.  AU 
luo.  J*op^*  <>f  preferment,  to  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  digf- 
nities,  were  denied  them  during  this  whdle  reign ;  ami 
any  foreigner,  however  ignorant  or  worthless,  was  sure  to 
have  the  preference  in  every  competition.*  As  the  En^ 
lish  had  given  no  disturbance  to  the  government  diuin|^ 
the  course  of  fifty  years,  this  inveterate  antipathy  in  a 
|>rince  of  so  much  temper  as  well  as  penetration,  forms  a 
presumption  that  the  English  of  that  age  were  still  a  xude 
and  barbarous  people  even  compared  to  the  Normans,  and 
impresses  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  manners.  '"' 

PaiiiCE  William  left  no  children;  and  the  king  had 
^  not  now  any  legitimate  issue ;  except  one  daughter,  Ma^ 

tilda,  whom  in  1110  he  had  betrothed,  though  only  eight 
years  of  age,' to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  whom  be  ha4 
dien  sent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany.*  But  as  her 
absence  from  the  kingdom,  and  her  marriage  into  a  f(Mreig« 
family,  might  endanger  the  succession,  Henry  who  was 
now  a  widower,  was  induced  to  marry,  in  hopes  of  haviiig 
King's se-  male  heirs;  and  he  made  his  addresses  to  Adelais, daugh- 
riage."**^  ter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lovaine,  and  niece  of  pope  Ca- 
^^^^'  lixtus,  a  young  princess  of  an  amiable  person.^  But 
Adelais  brought  him  no  children;  and  the  prince  who 
was  most  likely  to  dispute  the  succession,  and  even  the 
immediate  possession  of.  the  ct'own,  recovered  hopes  <2f 
subverting  his  rival,  who  had  successively  seized  all  his 
patrimonial  dominions.  William,  the  son  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, was  still  protected  in  the  French  court;  and  as 
Henry's  connexions  with  the  count  of  Anjou  were  broken 
off  by  the  death  of  his  son,  Fulk  joined  the  party  of  thus 
unfortunate  prince,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marrkige, 
and  aided  him  in  raising  disturbances  in  Normandy.  Bvtt 
Henry  found  the  means  of  drawing  off  the  count  of  Anjoii,. 
by  forming  anew  with  him  a  nearer  connexion  dian  die 
former,  and  one  more  material  to.  the  interests  of  that 
iisr.     count's  family.    The  emperor,  his  son-in-law,  dying  with- 

y  Gul.  Neub.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  z  Eadmer,  p.  110.  a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  215. 

W.  Main.  p.  166.    Order.  Vital,  p.  83.  *  See  note  [Ml  at  Oie  eaAfd^^m 

volume.       b  Chrou.  Sax.  p  233.    W.  MaUn.  p.  165. 
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t)ut  issue,*  he  bestowed  his   daughter  on  Geofirey,  thfe    CHAf. 
eldest  son  of  Ftdk,  and  endeavoured  to  insure  her  sue-  ^^^^^^^. 
cession  by  having  her  recognised  heir  to  all  his  domihions,      ^^ 
«ad  obliging  the  barons  both  of  Normandy  and  England 
to  swear  fealty  to  her.     He  hoped  that  the  choice  of  this 
husband  would  be  more  agreeable  to  all  his  subjects  dian 
that  of  the  emperor ;  as  securing  them  from  the  danger  of 
falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and  distant  poten- . 
tate,  who  might  bring  them  into  subjection,  and  reduce 
dieir  country  to  the  rank  of  a  province :  But  the  barons 
Were  displeased,  that  a  step  so^  material  to  national  inte- 
vests  had  been  taken  without  consulting  them  ;*  and  Henry 
had  too  sensibly  experienced  the  turbulence  of  their  dis- 
fx>sition,  not  to  dread  the  effects  of  their  resentment.     It  . 
lieemecl  probable,  that  his  nephew's  party  might  gain  force 
from  the  increase  of  the  malcontents:   An  accession  of 
power  which  that  prihce  acquired  a  little  after,  tended  to 
ftnder  his  pretensions  still  more  dangerous.    Charles  earl 
^  Flanders  being  assassinated  during  the  celebration  of 
"divine   service,  king  Lewis  immediately  put  the  young 
^irince  in  possession  of  that  country,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
tensions in  the  right  of  his  grandmother  Matilda,  wife  to 
'die  Conqueror.     But  William  survived  a  very  little  time 
this  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  seemed  to  open  the  way 
to  still  farther  prosperity.     He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  landgrave  of  Alsace,  his  competitor  for  Flanders ; 
and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  the  jealousy 
and  inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government  con- 
sists in  the  profound  tranquillity  which  he  established  and 
maintained  throughout  all  his  dominions  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  The  mutinous  barons  were 
retained  iti  subjection;  and  his  neighbours,  in  every 
attempt  which  they  made  upon  him,  found  him  so  well 
prepared,  that  they  were  discouraged  from  continuing  or 
renewing  their  enterprises.  In  order  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Welsh,  he  brought  over  some  Flemings, 
hi  the  year  1111,  and  settled  them  in  Pembrokeshire, 
where    they  long  maintained   a  different  language,  and 

•    e  W.  Mklin.  p.  175.    The  annals  of  Waveriy,  p.  150.  say,  thai  the  king  asked 
tDd  obtained  the  consent  of  all  the  barons. 


^  WSTOBir  or  mfiLAND. 

<fHAP.  ctt«Co«i8,  mA  fliftmen,  imm  thdr  tteii^yboiivs.  Tlunigli 
^^_  hi8  governnent  seems  <»  have  been  arbitnry  in  £ii|;baid^ 
^jgg/  it  was  judicious  aad  prudent;  and  was  as  Utde  oppresshnt 
as  die  necessity  of  bis  affairs  would  permit*  He  wantaii 
not  attention  to  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  hiatoriant 
iftention  in  particular  the  levying  of  purvej^ance,  wUdi  fai 
endeavoured  to  moderate  and  restrain*  The  tenanta  M 
the  king's  demesne  limds  were  at  that  time  obliged  to 
fupply  gratu  the  court  with  provisions,  and  to  iiinndi 
carriages  on  the  same  hard  terms,  when  the  kk^  made  n 
pr(^^88,  as  he  did  frequently,  into  any  of  the  eomntieato 
These  exactions  were  so  grievous,  and  levied  in  so  ficeai^ 
tious  a  manner,  that  the  farmers,  when  they  heard  of  tte 
approach  of  the  court,  often  deserted  their  houses  as  if  a^ 
enemy  had  invaded  the  country;^  and  sheltered  their 
persons  and  families  in  the  woods  from  the  insults  of  At 
king's  retinue.  Henry  prohibited  those  enormities,  and 
punished  the  persons  guilty  of  them  by  cutting  off  their 
hands,  legs,  or  <^her  members.*  But  the  prerogative  waa 
perpetual ;  the  remedy  applied  by  Henry  was  temporary  i 
and  the  violence  itself  of  this  remedy,  so  far  £rom  gsvjag 
security  to  the  people,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  i^ 
the  government,  and  threatened  a  quick  return  of  Kk* 
abuses. 

Oms  ^ptsX  sad  dificult  dbject  of  the  king's  prudenor 
wns,  the  guarding  against  the  encroaehments  of  the  oooft 
of  Rome,  and  protecting  the  liberties  kA  the  dmrch  of 
England.  The  pope,  in  the  year  1101,  had  sent  Guy, 
arobbishop  of  Vienna,  as  legate  into  Britain ;  and  tfaou^ 
he  was  the  first  that  for  many  y^ars  had  appeared  there 
in  that  character,  and  his  commission  gave  general  sui^ 
prise,' the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  commencement  of 
bis  reign,  and  was  involved  in  many  diffictilties,  waa 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority^* 
But  in  the  year  1 1 16,  Ansehn,  aUiot  of  St.  Sabas,  wW 
was  coming  over  with  a  like  legatine  commisaioin,  waa 
prohibited  from  entering  the  kingdom  :*  and  pope  Calix* 
tus,  who  in  his  turn  was  then  labouring  under  many  diffi- 
culties, by  reason  of  the  pretensions  of  Gregory,  an  anti-' 

<d  Radmer,  p.  H.    Chron.  She.  p.  StS.       e  Eftdmer,  p.  04.       f  Ibid,  p;  sa. 
g  Hoved^n,  p.  474  .  »• 
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^^e,  was  cMigffd  to  promise  Umt  he  never  would  lor  the    auMt. 

fitture,  exeept  when  aoltcited  by  the  king  hims^,  send  ^JH^ 

Wiy  legBte  iato  England.^     Notwithstanding  this  engage^     iMS. 

IRent,  the  pope,  as  soon  as  he  had  suppressed  his  acta* 

gonist,  g^'aoted  the  cardinal  de  Crema  a  legatine  cool* 

naisaion  over  that  kingdom  $  and  the  king,  who,  by  reason 

«f  his  nephew's  intrigues,  and  invasions,  found  himself  at 

tiiat  time  in  a  dangerous  situation,  was  obliged  to  submit 

ID  the  exercise  of  this  commission/     A  synod  was  called 

lly  the  legate  at  London ,  where,  among  other  canons,  a 

vDtB  passed,  enacting  severe  penalties  on  the  marriages  of 

the  clergy.^     The  cardinal,  in  a  public  harangue,  declared 

it  to  be  an  unpardc»iable  enmmity,  that  a  priest  should 

Aare  to  consecrate  and  touch  the  body  of  Christ  imme-» 

lUately  after  he  had  risen  from  the  side  of  a  strumpet  > 

For  that  was  the  decent  appellation  which  he  gave  to  the 

wires  of  the  ckrgy.     But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next 

night  the  officers  of  justice,  breaking  into  a  disorderly 

konse^  found  the  cardinal  in  bed  with  a  courtesan;^- an 

incident  which  threw  such  ridicule   upon  him,   that  he 

immediately  stole  out  of  the  kingdom :    The  synod  broke 

up;  and  the  canons  against  die  marriage  of  clergjonen 

were  worse  executed  than  ever.'" 

Henry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  revolution 
of  coocessions  and  encroachments,  sent  William,  then 
trdnbisfaop  of  Canterbury,  to  remonstrate  with  the  court 
o£  Rome  against  those  abuses,  and  to  assert  the  liberties 
of  the  English  church*  It  was  a  usual  maxim  with  every 
pope,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any  pre« 
tension,  to  grant  princes  or  states  a  power  which  they  had 
alwaj/is  exercised,  to  resume  at  a  proper  juncture  the 
alaim  which  seemed  to  be  resigned,  and  to  pretend  that 
the  civil  magistrate  had  possessed  the  authority  only  from 
a  special  indulgence  of  the  Roman  PontiiT*  After  this 
mamier,  the  pope,  finding  that  the  French  nation  would 
aM>t  adsnit  his  claim  of  granting  investitures,  had  passed  a 

h  Sadtner,  p.  12S.  137, 138.  i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  829.  k  Snelnu 

€0BO.  vol.  ii.   p.  34.  1  Hoveden,  p.  478.      M.  Paiis.    p.  48.  MattU. 

West.  ad.  ann.  1125.  H.  HuDtingdon,  p.  382.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
tlfciiy  Ii^  vriter,  who  was  a  clergyman  as  well  as  the  others,  makes  an  apology^ 
f(*»  i^btg  8«cb  freedom  with  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  hut  says,  that  the  foct 
^ns  notorioas,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  m  Chron.  Sax.  p.  234. 


HIS  TORT  or  lan^LAKD. 

CHAP,    bun,  pVitig  the  king  that  authority ;  and  he  nevr  praelS^ed 
a  like  invention  to  elude  the  complaints  of  the  king  of 


Ugl^  England.  He  made  the  archbishop  of  CanteAury  his 
legate,  renewed  his  commission  from  time  to  time,  and 
still  pretended  that  the  rights  which  that  prelate  had  e\'C?r 
exercised  as  metropolitan,  were  entirely  derived  from  the 
indulgence  of  the  apostolic  see.  The  English  princes, 
and  Henry  in  particular,  who  were  glad  to  avoid  any 
immediate  contest  of  so  dangerous  4i  nature,  commonly 
acquiesced  by  their  silence  in  these  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Rome.* 
lidi.  As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tranquillity; 

Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  pajang  a  visit  to  Normandy^ 
to  which  he  was  invited  as  well  by  his  affection  for  that 
country  as  by  his  tenderness  for  his  daughter,  the  empress 
Matilda,  who  was  always  his  favourite.  Some  time  aftei^ 
1132.  that  princess  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  received  thfe 
name  of  Henry;  and  the  king,  farther  to  ensure  her  suc- 
cession, made  all  the  nobility  of  England  and  Normandy 
renew  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  had  already  sworn  to 
her.**  The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the  satisfaction  which 
he  reaped  from  his  daughter's  company,  who  bore  suc- 
11S4.  cessively  two  other  sons,  made  his  residence  iu  Normandy 
very  agreeable  to  him  f  and  he  seemed  determined  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  country ;  when  an 
incursion  of  the  Welsh  obliged  him  to  think  of  returning 
into  England.     He  was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but 

lit  of  Dec.  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  St.  Dennis  le  For-* 
ment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a  food 
which  always  agreed  better  with  his  palate  than  his  con- 

D«»th  stitution.P  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign;  leaving  by  will  hin 
daughter  Matilda  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  without  ma- 
king any  mention  of  her  husband  Geoffi^y,'  who  had  given 
him  several  causes  of  displeasure.^ 

and  cka«  This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  thstt 

2^jjl,  has  filled  the  English  throne,  and  possessed  all  the  great 
qualities  both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired. 

See  note£N]  at  the  end  of  the  toIutyic.  n  "W.  Malm.  p.  177.  o  H, 

Hunt.  p.  585.  p  H.  Hunt.  p.  385.    M.  Paris,  p.  50.         q  W.  Malm.  p.  178^ 


esvid  At  him  for  iStie  high  station  to  which  he  v^    fOBU^ 
Isiined.     His  person  was  maidy,  his  coimtenimce  cnga*  ^f!L 
g^g,  his  eyes  clear,  serene,  and  penetrating.     The  alb*      ^^^^ 
bility  of  bis  address  encouraged  those  who  mi^t  be  over- 
awed by  the  sense  of  his  dignity  or  of  his  wisdom ;  and 
though  he  often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew 
how  to  temper  it  with  discretion,  and  ever  kept  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  all  indecent  familiarities  with  his  courtiers* 
His  superior  eloquence  and  judgment  would  have  given 
him  an  ascendant,  even  had  he  been  bom  in  a  private 
station ;  and  his  personal  bravery  would  have  procured 
him  respect,  though  it  had  been  less  supported  by  art  and 
policy*     By  his  great  progress  in  literature,  he  acquired 
the  name  of  Betm^clerc^  or  the  scholar :  But  his  application 
to  those  sedantry  pursuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  his  government ;  and  though  the  learn* 
ing  of  that  age  was  better  fitted  to  corrupt  than  improve 
the  understanding,  his  natural  good  sense  preserved  itself 
untainted  both  from  the  pedantry  and  superstition  which 
were  then  so  prevalent  among  men  of  letters*     His  tem- 
per was  susceptible  of  the  sentiments  as  well  of  friendship 
as  of  resentment  */  and  his  ambition,  though  high,  might 
be  deemed  moderate  and  reasonable,  had  not  his  conduct 
towards  his  brother  and  nephew  showed  that  he  was  too 
much  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  it  all  the  maxims  of  justice 
and   equity*       But    the   total  incapacity  of   Robert    for 
government  afforded  his  younger   brother  a  reason    or 
pre^tence    for  seizing  the    sceptre  both  of  England  and  ' 
Normandy ;  and  when  violence  and  usurpation  are  once 
begun,  necessity  obliges  a  prince  to  continue  in  the  same 
criminal   course,  and  engages  him  in  measures  which  his 
better  judgment  and  sounder  principles  would  otherwise 
have  induced  him  to  reject  with  warmth  and  indignation* 
King  Henry  was  much  addicted  to  women ;  and  his- 
torians mention  no  less  than  seven  illegitimate  sons  and 
^ix  daughters  bom  to  him."     Hunting  was  also  one  of  his 
favourite    amusements;   and   he   exercised  great   rigour 
against  those  who  encroached  on  the  royal  forests,  which 
were  augmented  during  his  reign,'  though  their  number 

^     r  Order.  Vitsd.  p.  805.  a  Gill.  Gemet.  lib  8.  cap.  29.    •      t  W.  Mahn^  p. 
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CHAK.    aad  extent  were  already  too  great.     To  kiB  a  stag  wsaa  aa 
eritntnal  at  to  murder  a  man :  He  made  all  the  dogs  ba 


n^  mutilated  which  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his  forests : 
And  he  sometimes  deprived  his  subjects  of  the  liberty  of 
hunting  on  their  own  lands,  or  even  cutting  their  otra 
woods.  In  other  respects  he  executed  justice^  and  that 
with  rigour ;  the  best  maxim  which  a  prince  m  that  aige 
could  follow.  Stealing  was  first  made  capital  in  dies 
reign  :^  False  coining  which  was  then  a  very  comnum 
crime,  and  by  which  the  money  had  been  extremely  de« 
based,,  was  severely  punished  by  Henry."^  Near  fifi^ 
criminals  of  this  kind  were  at  one  time  haaged  or  mutala* 
ted ;  and  though  these  punishments  seem  to  have  beat 
exercised  in  a  manner  somewhat  arbitrary,  they  were 
grateful  to  the  people,  more  attentive  to  present  advan* 
tages  than  jealous  of  general  laws.  There  is  a  code 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Henry  I.  but  the  best 
antiquaries  have  agreed  to  think  it  spurious.  It  is  how« 
ever  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  may  be  useful  to 
instruct  us  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.  We 
learn  from  it,  that  a  great  distinction  was  then  made  be- 
tween the  English  and  Normans,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.^  The  deadly  feuds,  and  the  l^erty  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  which  had  been  avowed  by  the  Saxon  laws, 
were  still  continued,  and  were  not  yet  wholly  illegal.^ 

Among  the  laws  granted  on  the  king's  accession,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  reunion  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  enacted.*  But 
this  law,  like  the  articles  of  his  charter,  remained  with- 
out effect,  probably  from  the  opposition  of  archbishop 
Anselm. 

Henry,  on  his  accession,  granted  a  charter  to  Lon- 
don, which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  towards 
rendering  that  city  a  corporation.  By  this  charter  the 
city  was  empowered  to  keep  the  farm  of  Middlesex  at 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and 
justiciary,   and  to  hold   pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  it  was 

u  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  S31.     Brompton,   p.  1000.     Flor.  Wigora.  p.   tSX 
Hovedeo,  p.  471.         w  Sim.  T)unelm.  p.  831.    Brompton,  p.  10(X).    HovedeiV 
p.  4ri.     Anna).   Waverl.  p.  149.        x  LL.  Hen.  I.  f  18.  75.        j  LL.  HLen.  % 
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eiiempted  from  scot,  Danegelt,  trials  b^  eombat,   ftiid    tS&K9. 
bdging  the  king's  retinue.     These,  with  a  confirmation      ^ 
of  the  privileges  of  their  court  of  hustings,  wardmotes, 
%sdA  common  halls,  and  their  Ubert)^  of  hunting  in  Middle-^ 
•ex  and  Surrey,  are  the  chief  articles  of  this  charter." 

It  is  said^  that  this  prince  from  indulgence  to  his  tett<* 
ants,  changed  the  rents  of  his  demesnes,  which  were 
formerly  paid  in  kind,  into  money,  which  was  more  easi- 
ly remitted  to  the  exchequer.  But  the  great  scarcity  of 
coin  would  render  that  commutation  difficult  to  be  execu- 
ted,' while  at  the  same  time  provisions  a>uld  not  be  sent 
to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  This  affords  a  pro- 
hsAAt,  reason  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  so  fre- 
quently changed  their  place  of  abode :  They  carried  their 
court  from  one  place  to  another,  that  they  might  consume 
upon  the  spot  the  revenue  of  their  several  demesnes,     n 

a  Lombardi  Archaiononua  ex  eilH.  Twisdea.    Wilkids,  p.  2^35.       b  0iil* 
de  Seaccario,  Kb.  1.  eap.  7. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


•  » 


STEPHEN. 


Accession  of  Stephen-^War  wth  Scotland*^  Insurrection  in 

fitvour  of  Matilda-^Stephen  taken  prisoner^^Matikh 

crovmed'^tephen  reieased-^Restored  to  the  crown-^ 

Continuation  of  the  civil  wars^-'Compromise  between  the 

king  and  prince  Henry — Death  of  the  king* 

CHAP.  IN  the  progress  and  settlement  of  the  feudal 

^^'*     law,  the  male  succession  to  fiefs  had  taken  place  some 


11S5      *^™^  before  the  female  was  admitted;  and  estates  being 
considered  as  military  benefices,  not  as  property,  were 
transmitted  to  such  only  as  could  serve  in  the  armies,  and 
perform  in  person  the  conditions  upon  whith  they  were 
originally  granted.     But  when  the  continuance  of  rights, 
during  some  generations,  in  the  same  family  had  in  a  great 
measure  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,  the  females  were 
gradually  admitted  to  the  possession  of  feudal  property; 
and  the   same  revolution  of  principles  which  procured 
them  the  inheritance  of  private  estates,  naturally  intro- 
duced their  succession  to  government  and  authority.   The 
failure,  therefore,  of  male  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  dutchy  of  Normandy,  seemed  to  leave  the  suc- 
cession open,  without  a  rival,  to  the  empress  Matilda; 
and  as  Henry  had  made  all  his  vassals  in  bodi  states 
swear  fealty  to  her,  he  presumed  that  they  would  not 
easily  be  induced  to  depart  at  once  from  her  hereditary 
right,  and  from  their  own  reiterated  oaths  and  engage-^ 
ments.     But  the  irregular  manner  in  which  he  himself 
had  acquired  the  crown,  might  have  instructed  him,  th: 
neither  his   Norman  nor  English  subjects  were  as  y( 
capable  of  adhering  to  a  strict  rule  of  government;  an 
as  every  precedent  of  this  kind  seems  to  give  authority  t 
new  usurpations,  he  had  reason  to  dread,  even  from  hi 
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QWn  family,  some  inv^on  of  his  daughter's  title,  which  h$    CHAF. 
had  taken  such  pains  to  establish.  ^  J^ 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been 
married  to  Stephen  count  of  Blois,  and  had  brought  him 
.  several  sons,  among  whom  Stephen  and  Henry,  the  two 
youngest,  had  been  invited  over  to  England  by  the  late 
king,  and  had  received  great  honours,  riches,  and  prefer* 
ment,  from  the  zealous  friendship  which  that  prince  bore 
to  every  one  that  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  his 
favoui-  and  good  opinion.  >    Henry,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  ecclesi^tStical  profession,  was  created  abbot  of 
Glastenbury  and  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  though  these 
dignities  were  considerable,  Stephen  had,  frdm  his  uncle's 
liberality,  attained  establishments  still  more  solid  and  du» 
rable**     The  king  had  married  him  to  Matilda,  who  Was 
daughter  and  heir  of  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  and  who 
brought  him,  besides  that  feudal  sovereignty  in  France,  an 
immense  property  in  England,  which  in  the  diatribution  of 
lands  had  been  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  family 
of  Boulogne.    Stephen  also  by  this  marriage  acquired  A 
ne\y   connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  England;   as 
Mary,  his  wife's  mother,  was  sister  to  David  the  reign- 
ing   king   of  Scotland,   and   to    Matilda,   the    first  wife 
of  Henry,  and  mother  of  the  empress.     The  king,  still 
imsigining    that    he    strengthened    the    interests    of   his 
fao^ily  by  the  aggrandizjement  of  Stephen,  took  pleasure 
in  enriching  him  by  the  grant  of  new  possessions ; /and  he 
conferred  on  him  the  great  estate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mal- 
let, in  England,  and  that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne 
in  Normandy.    Stephen,  in  return,  professed  great  attach- 
inent  to  his  uncle ;  and  appealed  so  zealous  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Matilda,  that,  when  the  barons  swore  fealty  to 
that,  princess,  he  contended  with  Robert  earl  of  Glouces^ 
ter,.^the  king's  natural  son,  who  should  first  be  admitted 
"to  gpLve  her  this  testimony  of  devoted  zeal  and  fidelity.'* 
Meanwhile  he  continued  to   cultivate,  by  every  art  of 
pQpularity,  the   friendship  of  the   English  nation;   and 
many   virtues   with  which  he   seemed  to   be    endowed, 
favomred  the  success  of  his  intentions.     By  his  bravery, 
activity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  ba- 

.  a  Gul.  N«ibr.  p.  560.    Bromptttti,  p.  10«8.       h  W.  Malm.  p.  19?.. 
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OH AP.   M>n8 :  By  his  generosity,  and  by  an  afiable  and  £uniBar 
^^'      address,  unusual   in  that  agfe  among  men  of  his   high 


1181.  quality,  he  obtained  the  affections  of  the  people,  partieu* 
larly  of  the  Londoners/  And  though  he  dared  not  to 
take  any  steps  towards  his  farther  grandeur,  lest  he  sheciM 
expose  himself  to  the  jealousy  of  so  penetrating  a  pitnc^ 
as  Henry;  he  still  hoped  that,  by  accumulating  riches  aoid 
power,  and  by  acquiring  popularity,  he  might  in  time  be 
able  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last  than  Stephen, 
insensible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  fideli^,  nsti 
blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  criminal  ambttion^ 
and  trusted  that,  even  without  any  previous  intrigue,  the 
celerity  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  boldness  of  his  attempt, 
might  overcome  the  weak  attachment  which  the  Engli^ 
and  Normans  in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign.  He  hastened  over  to  England  ; 
and  though  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  those  of  Canter- 
bury, apprised  of  his  purpose,  shut  their  gates  agatn^ 
him,  he  stopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London,  where 
some  of  the  lower  rank,  instigated  by  his  emissaries,  as 
well  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immediately  sa- 
luted him  king.  His  next  point  was  to  acquire  the  good- 
will of  the  clergy ;  and  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation,  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  throne, 
from  which  lie  was  confident  it  would  not  be  easy  after- 
wards to  expel  him.  His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  was  useful  to  him  in  these  capital  articles  i 
Having  gained  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  thoug;h 
he  owed  ^a  great  fortune  and  advancement  .to  the  favour 
of  the  late  king,  preserved  no  sense  of  gratitude  to  that 
pirince's  family ;  he  applied  in  conjunction  with  that  pre^ 
latQ,  to  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  required 
him  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the  royal  unction  to 
Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as  all  the  others,  had  sworn 
fealty  to  Matilda,  refused  to  perform  this  ceremony;  but 
his  opposition  was  overcome  by  an  expedient  equally  dis^ 
honourable  with  the  other  steps  by  which  this  revolution 
was  effected.*  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  household, 
l^ade  oath  before  the  primate,  that  the  late  king  on  h^a 

0  ^,  ]^alm.  p.  ^79.    Gcst  Stephen,  p,  928^ 
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^»th-faed  had  shown  a  ctlssatisfacticm  with  his  daughter    CHAP.  * 
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Matilda,  and  had  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving  the  ^^  J^ 
count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  dominions.^     William,      ^^^ 
either  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  Bigod's  testimotiy^  sddDee: 
aaaomted  Stephen,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  $  and    . 
^rom  dlis  religious   ceremony  that  prince,  without  any 
shadow  either  of  hereditary  title  or  consent  of  the  nobility 
or  people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  sove* 
reign  authority.     Very  few  barons  attended  his  corona* 
tioa  ;*  but  none  opposed  his  usurpation,  however  unjust  or 
Sagrant*     The  sentiment  of  religion,  which,  if  cotrupted 
Into  superstition,  has  often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the 
duties  of  civil  society,  was  not  affected  by  the  multiplied 
(Miths  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  and  only  rendered  the 
people  obedient  to  a  prince  who  was  countenanced  by  the 
clergy,  and  who  had  received  from  the  primate  the  rite  of 
royal  unction  and  consecration/ 

.  Stephen,  that  he  might  farther  secure  his  tottering 
dirone,  passed  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  liberal  pro- 
mises to  all  orders  of  men ;  to  the  clergy,  that  he  would 
^eedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices,  and  would  never  levy  the 
rents  of  suiy  of  them  during  the  vacancy ;  to  the  nobility, 
that  he  would  reduce  the  royal  forests  to  their  ancient 
botmdaries^  and  correct  all  encroachments ;  and  to  the 
people,  that  he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Danegelt,  and 
restore  the  laws  of  king  'Edward.*^  The  late  king  had  a 
great  treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds :  and  Stephen,  by  seizing  this  money, 
immediately  turned  against  Henry's  family  the  precaution 
which  that  prince  had  employed  for  their  grandeur  and 
security :  An  event  which  naturally  attends  the  policy  of 
sHmassing  treasures.  By  means  of  this  money  the  usurper 
aasUred  the  compliance,  though  not  the  attachment  of  the 
principal  clergy  and  nobility;  but  not  trusting  to  this 
frail  security,  he  invited  over  from  the  continent,  parti- 
cularly from  Britany  and  Flanders,  great  numbers  of  those 
bmvoes  or  disorderly  soldiers,  with  whom  every  cotintry 

d  IVfatt.  Pftris,  p.  51.  Dioeto>  p.  505.  Chroo.  Dimst  p.  25.  e  Broinpton, 
p,  1023^  f  Such  stress  was  formerly  laid  on  the  right  of  coronation,  that  the 
monkish  -wtiters  neyer  g^ve  any  prince  the  title  of  king  till  he  is  crowned ; 
though  he  had  for  spjrne  time  been  in  x>ossession  of  the  crown,  and  exercised  alj 
the  p€wer»  of  sovereignty.  g  W.  Mithn.  p.  179.   Horedcn,  p.  48^ 
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OHAT.    ill  Europe,  1^  i^asoa  of  ite  general  ill  poikc  smd  Iptr- 
bakut  governmeBt,  ext^mdy  abounded.^     These  mciiR?t«- 


)u^  Attpy  troops  guHurded'  bis  Aroae  by  the  tereors  of-  the 
sword;  and  Ste{riie»  ibat  he  might  also  overam^.all; midU 
eonteiits  by  new  and  additional  terrors  of  retigiol^  ^^ror 
cured  a  bull  from  Rome,  which  ratified  his  tilie,  and 
which  the  pope  seeing  this  prince  in  possession  <^  the 
throne,  and  pleased  with  an  appeal  to  his  authori^  in 
secular  controversies,  very  readily  granted  him.' 

1136.  Matilda,  and  her  husband  Geoffrey,  were  as  unfoc- 

tunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  England.  Tbtt 
Noraum  nobility,  moved  by  an  hereditary  animositjr 
against  the  Angevins,  first  applied  to  Theobald  count  of 
Blois,  Stephen's  elder  brother,  for  protection  and  awm- 
tance ;  but  hearing  afterwards  that^  Stephen  had  got  po8<^ 
session  of  the  English  crown,  and  having  many  of  them 
the  same  reasons  as  formerly  for  desiring  a  continuaaoe 
of  their  union  with  that  kingdom,  they  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  their 
government*  Lewis  the  younger,  the  reigning  king  of 
France,  accepted  the  homage  of  Eustace,  Stephen's  eldest 
son,  for  the  dutchy;  and  the  Inore  to  corrdborate  Us 
connexions  with  that  family,  he  betrothed  his  sister  Can* 
stantia  to  the  young  prince.  The  count  of  Blois  resigned 
all  his  pretensions  and  received  in  lieu  of  them  ^  annual 
pension  of  two  thousand  marks ;  and  Geoffrey  himself 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  for  two  years  with  Ste- 
phen, on  condition  of  the  king's  paying  him,  during  tfa^t 
time,  a  pension  of  five  thousand.^  Stephen,  who  had 
taken  a  journey  to  Normandy,  finished  all  the^e  trans* 
actions  in  person,  and  soon  after  returned  to  England. 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,-  natural  son  of  the  la;te 
king,  was  a.  man  of  honour  and  abilities ;  and  as  he  wja 
much  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  sister  Matilda,  .and 
zealous  for  the  lineal  succession,  it  Mras  chiefly  from  1^ 
intrigues  and  resistance  that  the  king  had  reason  to  drond 
a  new  revolution  of  government.  This  nobleman,  wL 
was  in  Normandy  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Ste 
phen's  accession,  found  himself  much  embarrassed  co^ 

h  W^  Malm.  p.  170.       I  Hagulstad,  p.  359. 3XZ.       k  M,  F^m.  p,  .^^ 


mFnit^  tke  mtmxWB  which  he  stioiild  p^sm  in  ihu  mAP. 
diffeult  ettietgency^  To  swear  aUegiaace  to  Ae.  usurper  ^Jl^fl^ 
fippeared  to  htm  dishonourable,  and  a  breach  of  his  Mtii  ^|^ 
to  MatiMa :  To  refuse  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fideKtjr^ 
was  to  banish  hhnself  from  England,  and  be  totally  inea^ 
^citated  from  serving  the  royal  familjr,  or  contributing 
to  their  restoration.^  He  offered  Stephen  to  do  him 
homage,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  i  but  wkh  an  ex- 
press condition  that  the  king  should  maintain  sdl  Iris 
stiptdafions,  and  shoi\ld  never  invade  any  of  Robert's' 
rights  or  dignities :  And  Stephen,  thou^  sensible  tht^ 
this  reserve,  so  umisual  in  itself,  and  so  unbefitting  the 
*duty  of  a  subject,  was  meant  only  to  afford  Robert  a  pre- 
tence for  a  revolt  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  was 
obliged  by  the  numerous  friends  and  retainers  of  that 
nobleman,  to  receive  him  on  those  terms."*  The  clergy, 
who  could  scarcely  at  this  time  be  deemed  subjects  to  the 
crown,  imitated  that  dangercms  example :  They  annexed 
to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  this  condition,  that  they  were  ' 
only  bound  so  long  as  the  king  defended  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties,  and  supported  the  discipline  of  the  church." 
•The  barons,  in  return  for  their  submission,  exacted  terms 
still  more  destructive  of  puUic  peace,  as  well  as  of  royal 
authority :  Many  of  them  required  the  right  of  fortifying 
tiieir  castles,  and  of  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
<lkfence;  and  the  king  found  himself  totally  unable  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  this  exorbitant  demand.^  All  Eng- 
land was  immediately  filled  with  those  fortresses,  which 
the  noblemen  garrisoned  either  with  their  vassals,  or  with 
licentious  soldiers,  who  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters. 
Unbounded  rapine  was  exercised  upon  the  people  for  the 
tnaintenance  of  these  troops :  and  private  animosities, 
Which  had  With  difficulty  been  restrained  by  law,  now 
breaking  out  without  control,  rendered  England  a  scene 
tJf 'Uninterrupted  violence  and  devastation.  Wars  between 
rtie  nobles  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  in  every 
quarter ;  the  barons  even  assumed  the  right  of  coining 
tnbney,  and  of  exercising,   without  appeal,  every  act  of 

t  Malmes.  p.  179.  m  Ai^.  M.  Paritf,  w.  51.  n,  W,  Main.  p.  179. 
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CHAP,  jurisdictipa;^  and  the  infcripr  gentry,  as  weU  as  tlie  pco-^- 
^^'      pie,  finding  no  defence  from  the  laws  during  this  total 


^^3^  dissolution  of  sovereign  authority,  were  obliged,  for  their 
immediate  safety,  to  pay  court  to  some  neighbourini* 
chieftain,  and  to  purchase  his  protection,  boUi  by  sub*- 
mitting  to  his  exactions,  and  by  assisting  him  in  his  rapine* 
upon  others.  The  erection  of  one  casde  furoyed  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  building  many  others ;  and  even  those  who 
obtained  not  the  king's  permission,  thought  tlmt  they- 
*  were  entitled,  by  the  great  principle  of  self-preser\'atioi^ 
to  put  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neighr 
hours,  who  commonly  were  also  their  ^nemies  and  rivals* 
The  aristocratical  power,  which  is  usually  so  oppressive 
in  the  feudal  governments,  had  now  risen  to  its  utmost  ■ 
height  during  the  reign  of  a  prince  who,  though  endowed 
with  vigour  and  abilities,  had  usurped  the  throne  without 
the  pretence  of  a  title,  and  who  was  necessitated  to  tolerate 
in  others  the  same  violence  to  which  he  himself  had  been 
beholden  for  his  sovereignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  submit  long^ 
to  these  usurpations,  without  making  some  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  royal  authority.  Finding  that  the  legal 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  resisted  and  abridged,  he 
was  also  tempted  to  make  his  power  the  sole  measure  of 
his  conduct;  and  to  violate  all  those  concessions  which 
he  himself  had  made  on  his  accession,"^  as  well  as  the 
ancient  privileges  of  his  subjects.  The  mercenary  sol- 
diers, who  chiefly  supported  his  authority,  having  qx« 
hausted  the  royal  treasure,  subsisted  by  depredations; 
and  every  place  was  filled  with  the  best  grounded  com- 
11*37.  plaints  against  the  government.  The  earl  of  Gloucester, 
having  now  settled  with  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  insur? 
rection,  retired  beyond  sea,  sent  the  king  a  defiance^ 
solemnly  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  upbraided  hijxi 
with  the  .breach,  of  those  conditions  which  had  been  an* 
nexed  to  the  oath  of  fealty  sworn  by  that  noblemaiu** 
W^^  with  ^^^^d)  ^^og  of  Scotland,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  arniy 
Scotland,  in  defence  of  his  niece's  tide,  and  penetrating  into  York- 
shire, committed  the  most  barbarous  devastations  on  that 
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dsoiitty.     Hie  fury  of  his'  mdiasaci^  and  ravages  Mfagvdi   CHAP, 
tile  tKMthetii  nobility,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  ^^L 
im&hei  to  join  him;   and  William  earl  of  Albemarte,      ^^3^ 
Robert  de   Ferrers,  William  Piercy,  Robert  de   Brus^ 
Roger  Moubray,  Ilbert  Laeey,  Walter  I'Espcc,  powerful 
baroAs  in  those  parts,  assembled  an  army,  with  which 
they  encamped  at  North- AUerton,  and  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  the  enemy.     A  great  battle  was  here  fought  called  22d  Aug. 
the  battle  of  the  Standard^  from  a  high  crncifis:,  erected 
by  the  English  cm  a  wagon,  and  carried  along  with  the 
army  as  a  military  ensign.     The  king  of  Scots  was  de- 
feated^ and  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  son  Henry,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.     This  suc- 
cess overawed  the  malcontents  in  England,  and  might 
have  given  some  stability  to  Stephen^s  throne,  had  he  not 
been  so  elated  with  prosperity  as  to  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  an  overmatch 
fe^  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  church  ih  ancient 
times  weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  laws,  it  may  be  doubted  whedier, 
in  ages  of  such  violence  and  outrage,  it  was  not  rather 
advantageous  that  some  limits  were  set  to  the  power  of 
the  sword,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles, 
and  that  men  were  taught  to  pay  regard  to  some  princi* 
pies  and  privileges.  The  chief  misfortune  was,  that  the 
prelates  on  same  occasions  acted  entirely  as  barons,  em« 
ployed  military  power  against  their  sovereign  or  Aeir 
neighbours,  and  thereby  often  increased  those  disorders 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  repress.  The  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, in  imitation  of  the  nobility,  had  built  two  strong 
casdes,  one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  the  Devizes,  and  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  third  at  Malmesbury :  His  ne- 
phew Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  erected  a  fortressr 
at  Newark :  And  Stepli^,  who  was  now  sensible  from  ex- 
perience of  the  mischiefs  attending  these  multiplied  cita- 
dds,  resolved  to  begin  with  destroying  those  of  the  clergy, 
who  by  their  function  seemed  less  entitled  than  the  barons 
to  such  military  securities."  Making  pretence  d£  affray 
which  had  arisen  in  court  between  the  retinue  of  the  bishop 
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CHAP,  of  Salisbury  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Britany,  he  seized  both 
that  prelate  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  threw  them  into 
prison,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to  deliver  np  those 
places  of  strength  which  they  had  lately  erected/ 

Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  brother,  being 
armed  with  a  legatine  commission,  now  conceived  himseU^ 
to  be  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign  no  less  powerful  than  the 
civil ;  and  forgetting  the  ties  of  blood  which  connected  ium 
with  the  king,  he  resolved  to  vindicate  the  clerical  prrri- 
leges,  which  he  pretended  were  here  openly  violated*  He 
assembled  a  s}niod  at  Westminster,  and  there  complidned 
30th  Aug.  of  the  impiety  of  Stephen's  measures,  who  had  employed  vio- 
lence against  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  had.  not 
awaited  the  sentence  of  a  spiritual  court,  by  which  alone, 
he  affirmed,  they  could  lawfully  be  tried  and  condemned, 
if  their  conduct  had  anywise  merited  censure  or  panifih- 
ment.^  The  synod  ventured  to  send  a  summons  to  the 
king,  charging  him  to  appear  before  them,  and  to  justify 
his  measures  ;*^  and  Stephen,  instead  of  resenting  this  in- 
dignity, sent  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  plead  his  cause  before 
that  assembly.  De  Vere  accused  the  two  prelates  of 
treason  and  sedition ;  but  the  synod  refused  to  try  the 
cause,  or  examine  their  conduct,  till  those  castles,  of  which 
they  had  been  dispossessed,  were  previously  restored  to 
them,*  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  declared  that  he  would 
Appeal  to  the  pope ;  and  had  not  Stephen  and  his  partisans 
employed  menaces,  and  even  showed  a  disposition  of  exe- 
cuting violence  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  affairs  had 
instantly  come  to  extremity  between  the  crown  and  die 
mitreJ 

While  this  quarrel,  joined  to  so  many  other  griev- 
ances, increased  the  discontents  among  the  people,  the 
empress,  invited  by  the  opportunity,  and  secretly  en- 
couraged by  the  legate  himself,  landed  in  England,  with 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  a  retinue  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  knights*  She  fixed  her  residence  at  Arundel 
castle,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais  ti:ie 
queen-dowager,  now  married  to  William  de  Albini .  earl 
of  Sussex ;  and  she  excited  by  messengers  her  partisans 


22d  Sept. 
Insurrec- 
tion in  fa- 
vour of 
Mfl(tilda. 
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to  take  arms  in  every  county  of.  £ogl«iid«     Adekuft,  who    GHAF. 
had  expected  that  her  daughter-in-law  would  have  invaded  ^^^v-^ 
the  kingdom  with  a  much  greater  force,  became  apprehen-      ^^39. 
sive  of  danger ;   and  Matilda,  to  ease  her  of  her  fears, 
removed  first  to  Bristol,  which  bdonged  to  her  brother 
Bobert,  thence  to  Gloucester,  where  she  remained  under 
the  protection  of  Milo,  a  gallant  nobleman  in  those  parts, 
who  had  embraced  her  cause.    Soon  after  Geoffrey  Talbot, 
William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel,  WiUiam  Fitz-John,  Wil- 
Itam  Fitz*Alan,  Paganell,  and  many  other  barons,  declared 
for  her;  and  her  party,  which  was  generally  favoured  in 
the  kingdipm,  seemed  every  day  to  gain  ground  upon  that 
of  her  antagonist* 

,  Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  transmitted 
to  us  by  contemporary  and  authentic  historians,  it  would  ' 
be  easy  to  ^weU  our  accounts  of  this  reign  into  a  large 
volume :  But  those  incidents,  so  little  memorable  in  them- 
selves, ^nd  so  confused  both  in  time  and  place,  could 
afford  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader*. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  the.  war  was  spread  into  every 
quarter,  and  that  those  turbulent  barons,  who  had  already 
shaken  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  restraint  of  government, 
having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a  public  cause,  car- 
ried on  their  devastations  with  redoubled  fury,  exercised 
implacable  vengeance  on  each  other,  and  set  no  bounds 
lo  their  oppressions  over  the  people.  The  castles  of  the 
nobility  were  become  receptacles  of  licensed  robbers ; 
who,  sallying  forth  day  and  night,  committed  spoil  on 
the  open  country,  on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the. cities, 
put  the  captives  to  torture,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal 
their  treasures;  sold  their  persons  to  slavery;  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses,  after  they  had  pillaged  them  of  every 
thing  valuable.  The  fierceness  of  their  disposition,  lead- 
ing them  to  commit  wanton  destruction,  frustrated  their 
rapacity  of  its  purpose ;  and  the  property  and  persons 
even  of  the  ecclesiastics,  generally  so  much  revered,  were 
at  last,  from  necessity,  exposed  to  the  same  outrage  which 
had  laid  waste  the  rest  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  land  was 
left  untllled ;  the  instruments  of  husbandry  were  destroyed 
or  abandoned ;  and  a  grievous  famine,  the  natural  result 
of   those    disorders,    affected   equally  both   parties,    and         % 
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QHAP.    reduced  the  spoilers,  <  as  well  as  the  defeiioeless  people, 
to  the  most  extreme  want  and  indigence.' 


114^  After  several  fruitless  negouatkms  and  treadea  o£ 

peace,  wliich  never  interrupted  these  destructive  hostilities^ 
there  happened  at  last  an  event,  which  seemed  to  promise 
some  end  of  the  public  calamities*  Ralph,  earl  of  Chester^ 
and  his  half-brother  William  de  Roumara,  partisatis  of 
Matilda,  had  surprised  the  casde  of  Lincoln;  but  the 
citizens  who  were  better  affected  to  Stephen,  havinig 
invited  him  to  their  sud,  that  prince  laid  close  siege  to 
the  castle,  in  hopes  of  soon  restoring  himself  master  of 
the  place,  either  by  assault  or  by  famine.  The  earl  of 
Gloucester  hastened  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  his 
friends ;  and  Stephen,  informed  of  his  approach,  took  the 
*  field  with  a  resolution  of  giving  him  battle*  After  a 
violent  shock,  the  two  wuigs  of  the  royalists  were  put  to 
flight:  and  Stephen  himsdf  surrounded  by  the  ^lemy, 
U41.     was  at  last,  after  exerting  great  efforts  of  valour,  borne 

sdFeb.  down  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  coq*.- 
ducted  to  Gloucester;  and  though  at  firet  treated  with 

Sieph^n     humanity,  was  soon  after,  on  some  suspicion,  llirown  into 

Jj^^  P"*'  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons* 

Stephen's  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  captivity 
of  their  leader,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily  from  all 
quarters,  and  did  homage  to  Matilda.  The  princess^ 
however,  amidst  all  her  prosperity,  knew  that  she  was  not 
secure  of  success,  unless  she  could  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  clergy ;  and  as  the  conduct  of  die  legate  had  been  of 
late  very  ambiguous,  and  showed  his  intentions  to  have 
rather  aimed  at  humbling  his  brother,  th&n  totally  ruiniiig 
him,  she  employed  every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in  her 

a^  Maixh.  interests*  She  held  a  conference  with  him  in  an  open 
plain  near  Winchester;  where  she  promised  upon  oath^ 
that  if  he  would  acknowledge  her  for  sovereign,  would 
recognise  her  title  as  the  sole  descendant  of  the  late  kin^, 
and  would  again  submit  to  the  allegiance  whieh  he,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  had  sworn  to  her,  he 
should  in  return  be  entire  master  of  the  administration^ 
and  in  particular  should,  at  his  pleasure,  dispose  of  all 
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vneam  bisboprks  and  abbeys*  Eari  Robert,  her  brodier,  CHAP. 
Brian  Fitz-count,  Milo  of  Gloucester,  and  other  great 
men,  became  guarantees  for  her  observing  these  engage-  ^n^, 
ments  ;^  and  the  prelate  i^as  at  last  induced  to  promise 
her  allegiance,  but  that  still  burdened  with  the  express 
<5onditian,  that  she  should  on  her  pait  fulfil  her  promises* 
He  then  conducted  her  tO  Winchester,  led  her  in  pro- 
cession to  the  cathedral,  and  with  great  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  many  bishops  and  abbots,  denounced  curses 
against  all  those  who  cursed  her,  poured  out  blessings  on 
those  who  blessed  her,  granted  absolution  to  such  as  were 
obedient  to  her,  and  excommunicated  such  as  were 
rebellious.^  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  soon 
after  came  also  to  court,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the 
empress* 

Matilda,  that  she  might  farther  ensure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  clergy,  was  willing  to  receive  the  crown  from  Matilda 
tiieir  hands ;  and  instead  of  assembling  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  the  measure  which  the  constitution,  had  it  been 
either  fixed  or  regarded,  seemed  necessarily  to  require, 
the  was  content,  that  die  legate  should  assemble  an 
ecclesiastical  synod,  and  that  her  title  to  the  throne  should 
Acre  be  acknowledged.  The  legate  addressing  himself 
to  the  assembly,  told  them,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
empress,  Stephen  his  brother  had  been  permitted  to  reign, 
and  previously  to  his  ascending  the  throne,  had  seduced 
them  by  many  fair  promises  of  honouring  and  exalting 
the  church,  of  maintaining  the  laws,  and  of  reforming  all 
abuses :  That  it  grieved  him  to  observe  how  much  that 
prinee  had  in  every  particular  been  wanting  to  his 
engagements ;  public  peace  was  interrupted,  crimes  were 
daily  committed  with  impunity,  bishops  were  thrown  into 
prison  and  forced  to  surrender  their  possessions,  abbeys 
were  put  to  sale,  churches  were  pillaged,  and  the  most 
enormous  disorders  prevailed  in  the  administration :  That 
he  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  redress  of  these  griev-  . 
ances,  had  formerly  summoned  the  king  before  a  council 
of  bishops ;  but  instead  of  inducing  him  to  amend  his 
eonduct,    had    rather  oflFended   him    by  that  expedient: 

a  W.  Malm.  p.  187.  b  Chrou.  Sax.  p.  24e.  Contin.  Flw.  AVig.  p.  676. 
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CHAP.    That,  how  much  soever  misguided,  that  prince  was  dtill 
'      his  brother,    and  the  object  of  his  affettions;    but   his 


lUi.  interests,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
those  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  had  now  rejected  him, 
and  thrown  them  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  That  it 
principally  belonged  to  the  clergy  to  elect  and  ordain 
kings ;  he  had  summoned  them  together  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  invoked  the  divine  assistance,  he  now  pro* 
nounced  Matilda  the  only  descendant  of  Henry,  their  late 
sovereign,  queen  of  England*  The  whole  assembly  by 
their  acclamations  or  silence,  gave,  or  seemed  to  give, 
their  assent  to  this  declaration*^ 

The  only  laymen  summoned  to  this  council,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  crown,  were  the  Londoners;  anti 
even  these  were  required  not  to  give  their  opinion,  but  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  synod*  The  deputies  o4* 
London,  however,  were  not  so  passive :  They  insisted 
that  their  king  should  be  delivered  from  prison ;  but  were 
told  by  the  legate,  that  it  became  not  the  Londoners,  who 
were  regarded  as  noblemen  in  England,  to  take  part  with 
those  barons,  who  had  basely  forsaken  their  lord  in  battle, 
and  who  had  treated  the  holy  church  with  contumely  :•  It 
is  with  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  assumed  so 
much  authority,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by  Fitz- 
Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  that  that  city  could  at 
this  time  bring  into  the  field  no  less  than  80,000 
combatants.^ 

London,  not%vithstanding  its  great  power,  and  its 
attachment  to  Stephen,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sutnnrt  to 
Matilda;  and  her  authority,  by  the  prudent  conduct  of 
earl  Robert,  seemed  to  be  established  over  the  whole 
kingdom :  But  affairs  remained  not  long  in  this  situation. 

d  W.  Malmes.  p.  188.  This  author,  a  judicious  TBao,  was  present,  and  satw, 
that  he  was  very  attentive  to  wiiat  passed.  This  speech,  therefore,  may  'be 
regarded  as  entirely  gcimine.  e  W.  Malmes.  p.  188. 

f  P.  4  Were  this  account  to  he  depended  on,  London  mitet  at  that  time  have 
contained  near  400,CKX)  inhabitants,  uhich  is  above  double  the  number  it  con- 
tained at  the  death  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth.  But  these  loose  calculations,  or  rather 
guesses,  deserve  very  little  credit,  Peter  of  Blois,  a  contemporary  writer,  Vbd 
a  man  of  sense,  says  (here  were  then  only  forty  thousand  inhabitants  in  Ijonclon, 
which  IS  much  more  likely.  See  Epist.  151.  What  Fitz*Stephen  says  of  the 
prodigious  riches,  splendour,  and  commerce  of  London,  proves  only  the  great 
poverty  of  the  other  towns  of  tJie  kingdom,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 


That  priiKess,  besides  the  disadvantages  of  her  sex,  which    CHAP, 
weakened  her   influence  over  a  turbulent   and    martial  . " 


people,  was  of  a  passionate,  imperious  spirit,  and  knew  ^i^i 
not  how  to  temper  with  affability  the  harshness  of  a  re* 
fusal.  Stephen's  queen,  seconded  by  many  of  the  npbility, 
petitioned  for  the  Ijiberty  of  her  husband;  and  o^red  that, 
on  this  condition,  he  should  renounce  the  crown,  and 
retire  into  a  convent*  The  legate  desired  that  prince 
Eustace,  his  nephew,  might  inherit  Boulogne  and  the 
other  patrimonial  estates  of  his  father:^  The.  Londoners 
applied  for  the  establishment  of  king  Edward's  laws,  in- 
stead of  those  of  king  Henry,  which,  they  said,  were 
grievous  and  oppressive*^  All  these  petitions  were  re- 
jected in  the  most  haughty  and  peremptory  manner* 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  sincere  in 
his  compliance  with  Matilda's  government,  availed  him- 
self of  the  ill-humour  excited  by  this  imperious  conduct, 
smd  secretly  instigated  the  Londoners  to  a  revolt*  A 
conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
empress ;  and  she  saved  herself  from  the  danger  by  a  pre-  • 
eipitate  retreat.  She  fled  to  Oxford :  Soon  after  she  went 
to  Winchester;  whither  the  legate  desirous  to  save  ap- 
pearances, and  watching  the  opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause, 
had  retired*  But  having  assembled  all  his  retainers,  he 
openly  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the  Londoners,  and  to 
Stephen's  mercenary  troops,  who  had  not  yet  evacuated  the 
kingdom ;  and  he  besieged  Matilda  in  Winchester.  The 
princess,  being  hard  pressed  by  famine,  made  her  escape  ; 
but  in  the  flight,  earl  Robert,  her  brother,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy*  This  nobleman,  though  a  subject, 
was  as  much  the  life  and  soul  of  his  own  party,  as  Ste- 
phen was  of  the  other ;  and  the  empress  sensible  of  his 
merit  and  importance,  consented  to  exchange  the  prison-  ,^fj!^^^e2^ 
ers  on  equal  terms*  The  civil  war  was  again  kindled 
with  greater  fury  than  ever* 

Earl  Robert,  finding  the   successes  on  both  sides 
nearly  balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy,  which,  during      ***^ 
Stephen's  captivity,  had  submitted  to  the  earl  of  Anjou; 
and  he  persuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow  his  eldest  son  Henry, 
a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  to  take  a  journey  into 
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CHAF.    fingbrnd,  ftnd  I4>pear  at  the  head  of  his  partisans.     This 
expedient,  however,  produced  nothing  decisive*     Stephen 


1143.      ^^^^  Oxford  after  a  long  siege :  He  was  defeated  by  eail 
Robert  at  Wilton :  And  the  empress,  though  of  a  mascu- 
line spirit,  yet  being  harassed  with  a  variety,  of  good  and 
bad  fortune,  and  alarmed  with  continual  dangers  to  her 
1146.     person  and  family,  at  last  retired  into  Normandy,  whither 
tion  of  the  she  had  sent  her  son  some  time  before.     The  death  of  her 
ciriiwan.  bj-Q^iier  which   happened   nearly   about  the   s^me    time, 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  her  interests,  had  not  sonie  in-* 
cidents  occurred,  which  chec]ced  the  courrse  of  Stephen's 
prosperit}%     This  prince,  finding  that  the  casdes  built  by 
the  noblemen  of  his  own  .party  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
independence,  and  were  little  less  dangerous  than  those 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  endeavoured 
to  extort  from  them  a  surrender  of  those  fortresses ;  smd 
he  alienated  the  affections  of  many  of  them  by  this  equi- 
V  table  demand*     The  artillery  also  of  the  church,  which  his 
'brother  had  brought  over  to   his  side,  had,  after  some 
interval,  joined    the  other   party.     Eugenius   III.   had 
mounted  the  papal  throne ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was 
deprived  of  the  legatine  commission,  which  was  confer- 
jed  on  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  enemy 
and  rival  of  the  former  legate.     That  pontiff  also,  having 
summoned  a  general  council  at  Rheims  in  Chimpaign, 
instead  of  allowing  the  Church  of  England,  as  had  been 
usual,  to  elect  its  own  deputies,  nominated  five  English 
bishops  to  represent  that  church,  and  required  their  at- 
tendance in  the  council.     Stephen,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  present  difficulties,  was  jealous  of  the  rights  of  his 
crown,  refused  them  permission  to  attend  ;*  and  the  pope, 
sensible  of  his  advantage  in  contending  with  a  prince  who 
reigned  by  a  disputed  title,  took  revenge  by   laying  all 
Stephen's  party  under  an  interdict.^     The  discontents  of 
the  royalists,  at  being  thrown  into  this  situation,  were 
augmented  by  a  comparison  with   Matilda's  party,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  sacred  ordinances ;  arid 
Stephen  was  at  last  obliged,  by  making  proper  submis*- 
sions  to  the  see/  of  Rome,  to  remove  the  reproach  from 
his  party.^ 

i  Epist  St  Thorn,  p.  52^5.       k  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  p.  1907.       J  Bpist  St 
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The  weakness  on  both  sides,  nether  than  any  decrease    CHAF. 
fif  mutual  animosity,  having  produced  a  tacit  cessation    ^.T?* 
of  arms  in   England,  many   of  the  nobility,  Roger  de     ^^ 
Moubray,  William  de  Warrenne,  and  others,  finding  no 
opportunity  to  exert  their  military  ardour  at  home^  in- 
listed  themselves  in  a  new  crusade,  which  with  surprising 
3U£€ess,  after  former  disappointments   ajod  misfortunes, 
was  now  preached  by  St«  Bemard*°^     But  an  event  soon 
after  happened  which  threatened  a  revival  of  hbstilities  in 
England*     Prince  Henry,  who  had  reached  his  sixteenth 
year,  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
a  ceremony  which  every  gentleman  in  that  age  passed 
through  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
which  was  even  deemed  requisite  for  the  greatest  princes. 
He  intended  to  receive  his  admission  from  his  great^uncle, 
David  king  of  Scodand;  and  for  that  purpose  he  passed 
through  England  with  a  great  retinue,  and  wa3  attended 
by  the  most  considerable  of  his  partisans*     He  remained 
some   time  with  the  king  of  Scodand;  made  incursions 
jnto^  England ;  and  by  his  dexterity  and  vigour  in  all  man* 
ly. exercises,  by  his  valour  in  war,  and  his  prudent  con* 
duct  in  every  dccurrence,  he  roused  the  hopes  of  his  party, 
and  gave  symptoms  of  those  great  qualities  which  he  af* 
terwards.  displayed  when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng* 
^nd*      S6on  after  his  retufn  to  Normandy,  he  was,  by 
Matilda's  consent,  invested  in  that  dutchy;  and  upon  the      ^^^^' 
death  of  his  father  Geoffrey,  which  happened  in  the  sub- 
sequent  year,  -he   took   possession   both  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  c<mcluded  a  marriage,  which  brought  him  a 
great  accession  of  power,  and  rendered  him  extremely 
formidable  to  his  rival.     Eleanor,  the  daughter  and  heir 
o^  William  duke  of  Guienne,  and  earl  of  Poictou,  had 
been  married  sixteen  years  to  Lewis  VIL  king  of  France, 
and  had  attended  him  in  a  crusade,  which  that  monarch 
conducted  against  die  infidels :  But  having  there  lost  the 
affections   of  her  husband,  and  even  fallen  under  some  . 
suspicion  of  gallantry  with  a  handsome  Saracen,  Lewis, 
more  delicate  than  polite,  procured  a  divorce  -from  her, 
and  restored  her  those  rich'  provinces,  which  by  her  mar*' 
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riage  she  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Young 
Henry,  neither  discouraged  by  the  inequality  of  years,. 
nor  by  the  reports  of  Eleanor's  gallantries,  made  success- 
ful courtship  to  that  princess,  and,  espousing  her  six 
weeks  after  her  divorce,  got  possession  of  all  her  domi- 
nions as  her  dowry.  The  lustre  which  he  received  from 
this  acquisition,  and  the  prospect  of  his  rising  fortune, 
had  such  an  effect  in  England,  that  when  Stephen,  desi- 
rous to  ensure  the  crown  to  his  son  Eustace,  required  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  anpint  that  prince  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  primate  refused  compliance,  and  made  his 
escape  beyond  sea,  to  avoid  the  violence  and  resentment 
of  Stephen. 

Henry,  informed  of  these  dispositions  in  the  people 
made  an  invasion  on  England :  Having  gained  some  ad- 
vantage over  Stephen  at  Malmesbury,  and  having  taken 
that  pli^ce,  he  proceeded  thence  to  throw  succours  into 
Wallingford,  which  the  king  had  advanced  with  a  supe- 
rior army  to  besiege.  A  decisive  action  was  every  day 
expected;  when  .the  great  men  of  both  sides,  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  farther  bloodshed  and  confusion,  interpo- 
sed with  their  good  offices,  and  set  on  foot  a  negotiation 
between  the  rival  princes.  The  death  of  Eustace,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  treat}',  facilitated  its  conclusion : 
An  accommodation  was  setd^d,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  Stephen  should  possess  the  crown  during  his  lifetime, 
that  justice  should  be  administered  in  his  name,  even  in 
the  provinces  which  had  submitted  to  Henry,  and  that 
this  latter  prince  should,  on  Stephen's  demise,  succeed  to 
the  kingdom,  and  William,  Stephen's  son,  to  Boulogne  and 
his  patrimonial  estate;  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn  to 
the  observance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  homage  to  Henry ^ 
as  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  prince  evacuated  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  happened  the 
next  year,  after  a  short  illness,  prevented  all  those  quar- 
rels and  jealousies,  which  were  likely  to  have  ensued  in 
90  delicate  a  situation. 

England  sujffered  great  miseries  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince  :  But  his  personal  character,  allowing  for  the 
temerity  and  injustice  of  his  usurpation,  appears  not  liable 
tP  any  great  exception ;  and  he  seeins  to  have  beep  well 


qualified,  had  he  succeeded  by  a  just  title,  to  have  pro-  CHAP.  - 
moted  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects."  He  ,^^-y.,^- 
was  possessed  of  industry,  activity^  and  courage  to  a  great  n^^ 
degree ;  though  not  endowed  with  a  sound  judgment,  he 
was  not  deficient  in  abilities ;  he  had  the  talent  of  gain* 
ing  men's  affections ;  and  notwithstanding  his  precarious 
situation,  he  never  indulged  himself  in  the  exetcise  of 
any  cruelty  or  revenge.^  His  advancement  to^  the  throne 
procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nor  happiness;  and 
though  the  situation  of  England  prevented  the  neigh- 
bouring states  from  taking  any  durable  advantage  of  her 
Confusions,  her  intestine  disorders  were  to  the  last  degrefe 
ruinous .  and  destructive.  The  court*  of  Rome  was  also 
permitted  during  those  civil  wars,  to  make  *  farther  ad- 
vances in  her  usurpations;  and  appeals  to  the  pope, 
which  had  always  been  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  became  now  common  in  eVcry  ccclesiasticaJl 
controversy.^ 
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1154. 
State  of 
Europe, 


THE  extensive  confederacies,  by  nrhich  the 
European  potentates  are  now  at  once  united  and  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  which,  though  they  are  apt 
to  diffuse  the  least  spark  of  dissension  throughout  the 
whole,  are  at  least  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
prevent  any  violent  revolutions  or  conquests  m  particular 
states,  were  totally  unknown  in  ancient  a^s;  and  the 
theory  of  foreign  politics  in  each  kingdom  formed  a  specu- 
lation much  less  complicated  and  involved  than  at  present. 
Commerce  had  not  yet  bound  together  the  most  distant 
nations  iu  so  close  a  chain :  Wars,  finished  in  one  cam- 
paign, and  often  in  one  battle,  were  little  affected  by  the 
movements  of  remote  states:  The  imperfect  commu- 
nication anftong  the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance  of  each 
other's  situation,  made  it  impracticable  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  to  combine  in  one  project  or  efibrt :  And 
above  all,  the  turbulent  spirit  and  independent  situation 
of  the  barons  or  great  vassals  in  each  state,  gave  so  much 
.occupation  to  the  sovereign,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  attention  chiefly  to  his  own  state  and  his  own  system 
of  government,  and  was  more  indifferent  about  what 
passed  among  his  neighbours.     Religion  alone,  not  poli" 


tics,  carried  abroad  the  views  of  princes ;  while  it  either    CHAP; 
fixed  their  thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land,  whose  conquest  yZ^^^Lj 
and  defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  common  honour  and      n^ 
interest,  or  engaged  them  in  intrigues  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  whom  they  had  yiieldcd  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical  affairs,  and  who  was  every  day  assuming  more 
authority  than  they  were  willing  to  allow  him. 

Before  the  conquest  of  £ngland  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, •this  island  was  as  much  separated  from  the  test 
of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  situation ;  and  except  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Danish  pirates,  the  English,  happily « 
confined  at  home,  had  neither  enemies  nor  allies  on  the 
continent*  The  foreign  dominions  of  William  connected 
them  widi  the  king  and  great  vassals  of  France ;  and 
while  the  opposite  pretensions  of  the  pope  and  emperor  iii 
•  Italy  produced  a  continual  intercourse  between  Germany 
and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France  kad 
England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  separate 
system,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  negotiations,  with- 
out meeting  either  widi  opposition  or  support  from  the 
others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  nobles  in  Stet«  of 
every  province  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  tife  sovereign,  and  obliged  to  provide  each  for  his 
own  defence,  against  the  ravages  of  the  Norman  freebooters, 
bad  assumed,  both  in  civil  and  military  afiairs,  an  autho- 
rity almost  independent,  and  had  reduced  within  very 
narrow  limits  the  prerogative  of  their  princes*  Th6 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  by  annexing  a  great  fief  to  the 
crown,  had  brought  some  addition  to  the  royal  dignity ; 
but  this  fief,  thou^  considerable  for  a  subject,  appeared 
a  narrow  basis  of  power  for  a  prince  who  Vas  placed  at 
the  head'  of  so  great  a  community.  The  royal  demesnes 
consisted  only  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Estampes,  Compiegne, 
and  a  few  places  scattered  over  the  northern  provinces: 
In  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince's  authority  was 
rather  nominal  than  real :  The  vassals  were  accustomed, 
nay  entitled,  to  make  war  without  his  permission,  on  each 
0ther :  They  were  even  entitled,  if  they  conceived  them- 
s^es  injured,  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  sovereign : 
They  exerciised  all  civil  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  over 
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CHAP*  their  tenants  and  inferior  vassals :  Their  common  jealousv 
of  the  crown  easily  united  them  against  any  attempt  on  their 
usaT  exorbitant  privileges ;  and  as  some  of  them  had  att^dned 
the  power  and  authority  of  great  princes,  even  the  small- 
est baron  was  sure  of  immediate  and  effectual  protection/ 
Besides  six  ecclesiastical  peerages,  which,  with  the  odier 
immunities  of  the  church,  cramped  extremely  the  general 
execution  of  justice ;  there  were  six  lay  peerages.  Bur- 
gundy, Normand}%  Guienne,  Flanders,  Toulouse^  and 
Champaign,  which  formed  v^ry  extensive  and  puissant 
sovereignties.  And  though  the  combination  of  all  those 
princes  and  barons  could,  on  urgent  occasions,  muster  a 
mighty  power ;  yet  it  was  very  difficult  to  set  that  great 
machine  in  ^novement ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
serve harmony  in  its  parts ;  a  sense  of  common  interest 
alone  could,  for  a  time,  unite  them  under  their  sovereign 
against  a  common  enemy ;  but  if  the  king  attempted  to 
turn  the  force  of  the  community  against  any  mutinous 
vassal,  the  same  sense  of  common  interest  made  the  others 
oppose  themselves  to  the  success  of  his  pretensions. 
Lewis  the  Gross,  the  last  sovereign,  marched  at  one  time 
to  his  frontiers  against  the  Germans  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of*  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  a  petty  lord  of 
Corbeil,  of  Puiset,  of  Couci,  was  able,  at  anothty  period, 
to  set  that  prince  at  defiance,  and  to  tnaintain  open  war 
against  him.    > 

The  authority  of  the  English  monarch  was  much 
more  extensive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  disproportion 
much  greater  between  him  and  the  most  powerful  of  his 
vassals.  His  demesnes  and  revenues  were'  large,  com- 
pared to  the  greatness  of  his  state  :  He  was  accustomed 
to  tevy  arbitrary  exactions  on  his  subjects :  His  courts  of 
judicature  extended  their  jurisdiction  into  every  part  of 
the  kingdom :  He  could  crush  by  his  power,  or  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  well  or  ill  founded,  any  obnoxious  baron : 
And  though  the  feudal  institutions  which  prevmled  in  his 
kingdom,  had  the  same  tendency  as  in  other  states,  to 
exalt  the  aristocracy  and  depress  the  monarchy,  it, re- 
quired, in  England,  according  to  its  present  constitution,  a 
great  combination  of  the  vassals  to  oppose  their  sovereign 
lord^  and  there  had  not  hitherto  arisen  any  baron  so  pow- 
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erful  as  of  himself  to  levy  war  against  the  prince,  aii4  to    <H|AK 
aiFord  protection  to  the  inferior  barons.  ^nni 

While  such  were  the  different  situations  of  France  1154 
and  Engknd,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  so  many  advantages 
above  the  former;  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  a  prince  of 
great  abilities,  possessed  of  so  many  rich  provinces  on  th« 
continent,  might  appear  an  event  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to 
the  French  monarchy,  and  sufficient  to  break  entirely  the 
balanee  between  the  states*  He  was  master,  in  the  right 
of  his  father,  of  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  in  that  of  his  mo* 
ther,  of  Normandy  and  Maine ;  in  that  of  his  wife,  of 
Guienne,  Poictou,  Xaintogne,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  An* 
goumois,  the  Limousin.  He  soon  after  annexed  Britany 
to  his  other  states,  and  was  already  possessed  of  the  supe- 
riority over  that  province,  which,  on  the  first  cession  of 
Normandy  to  Rollo  the  Dane,  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  the  Simple  in  vassalage  to  that  formidable  ra- 
vager.  These  provinces  composed  above  a  third  of  the 
whole  French  monarchy,  and  were  much  superior  in  ex* 
tent  and  opulence  to  those  territories  which  were  sub- 
jected to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  ^d  government  of 
the  king.  The  vassal  was  here  more  powerful  than  his 
liege  lord;  The  situation  which  had  enabled  Hugh  Capet 
to  depos^the  Carlovingian  princes,  seemed  to  be  renewed, 
and  that  with  much  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
vassal :  And  when  England  was  added  to  so  many  pro- 
vinces, the  French  king  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from 
this  conjuncture,  some  great  disaster  to  himself  and  to  his 
funily :  But,  in  reality,  it  was  this  circumstance,  which 
appeared  so  fortuidable,  that  saved  the  Capetian  race,  and 
by  its  consequences  exalted  them  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur 
which  they  at  present  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitutions, prevented  the  king  of  England  from  employing 
with  advantage  the  force  of  so  many  states,  which  were 
subjected  to  his  government;  and  these  different  members, 
disjoined  in  situation,  and  disagreeing  in  laws,  language, 
iOid  manners,  were  never  thoroughly  cemented  into  one 
monafchy.  He  soon  became,  both  from  his  distant  place 
of  residence,  and  from  the  incompatibility  of  interests,  a 
kind  pf  foreigner  to  his  French  dominions ;  apd  his  sub» 
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oaitF*  jecis  on  the  continent  considered  their  all^;iaiice  a*  Bkore 
^~[^  naturally  due  to  their  superior  lord,  who  lived  in  llieir 
^^^^  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  su- 
preme head  of  their  nation*  He  was  always  at  hand  to 
invade  them ;  their  immediate  lord  was  often  at  too  gre^ 
91  distance  to  protect  them ;  and  any  disorder  in  any  part 
of  his  dispersed  dominions  gave  advantages  against  him^ 
The  other  powerful  vassals  of  the  French  cro¥m  were  ra* 
ther  pleased  to  see  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  wore 
not  affected  with  that  jealousy  which  would  have  arisen 
from  the  oppression  of  a  co-vassal  who  was  of  the  same 
rank  with  themselves.  By  this  means  the  king  of  France 
found  it  more  easy  to  conquer  those  numerous  provinces 
from  Eng^d,  than  to  subdue  a  duke  of  Normandy  or 
Guienne,  a  count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  or  Poictou*  And 
after  reducing  such  extensive  territories,  which  immedi- 
ately incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  monarchy,  he 
found  greater  facility  in  uniting  to  the  crown  the  other 
great  fiefs  which  still  remained  separate  and  independent. 
But  as  these  important  consequences  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  human  wisdom,  the  king  of  France  remarked 
with  terror  the  rising  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  or 
Plantagenet  j  and,  in  order  to  retard  its  progress,  he  had 
ever  maintained  a  strict  union  with  Stephen,  and  had  en* 
deavoured  to  support  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold 
usurper.  But  after  this  prince's  death  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  exposing  the  succession  of  Henry,  or  preventing  the 
performance  of  those  stipulations  which,  with  the  unani^ 
mous  consent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made  with  his  pre- 
decessor. The  English,  harassed  with  civil  wars,  ai^d 
disgusted  with  the  bloodshed  and  depredations  which, 
during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  had  attended  them, 
were  little  disposed  to  violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding 
the  lawful»heir  from  the  succession  of  their  monaidhiy.^ 
Many  of  the  most  considerable  fortresses  were  in  the 
hands  of* his  partisans;  the  whole  nation  had  had  occasion 
to  see  the  noble  .qiialities  with  which  he  was  endowed,' 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  mean  talents  of  William 
the  son  of  Stephen ;  and  as  they  were  acquainted  with  his 
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they  never  entertained  the  least  thoughts  of  resisting  1154 
ihem*  Henry  himself,  sensible  of  the  advantages  at- 
tending his  present  situation,  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in 
JS^c^and :  and  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  on 
th^  frontiers  of  Normandy,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  Stephen^s  death,  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
depart  from  his  enterprise,  till  he  had  brought  it  to  an 
issue.  He  then  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  was  received  De.c. 
in  ^gland  with  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
who  swore  with  pleasure  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance 

to  ]xim* 

7h£  first  act  of  Henry's  government  corresponded  to  1155. 
the  high  idea  entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  prognosti-  ^'Jfe^. 
C2|ted  the  reestablishment  of  justice  and  tranquillity,  of  go^em- 
whic^  the  ki^gdon)  had  so  long  been  bereaved*  He  im- 
mediately dismissed  all  those  mercenary  soldiers  who  had 
copimitted  great  disorders  in  the  nation ;  and  he  sent  them 
ajbro^,  together  with  William  of  Ypres,  their  leader,  the 
friend  aaii  confident  of  Stephen.'  He  revoked  all  the 
grants  naade  by  his  predecessor,'  even  those  which  neces- 
sity had  extorted  from  the  empress  Matilda;  and  that 
princesa,  who  had  resigned  her  rights  in  favour  of  Henry, 
iQade  no  opposition  to  a  measure  so  necessary  for  sup- 
porting the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  repaired  the  coin, 
which  had  been  extremely  debased  during  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor;  and  he  took  proper  measures  against  a 
return  of  the  like  abuse.^  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  and  in  the  suppression  of  robbery  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  that  he  might  restore  authority  to  the  laws,  he 
caijised  all  the  new  erected  castles  to  be  detnolished,  which 
had  proved  so  many  sanctuaries  to  freebooters  and  rebels/'' 
The  earl  of  Albemarle,  Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger  the 
son  of  Milo  of  Gloucester,  were  inclined  to  make  some  re- 
sistan^ce  to  this  salutary  measure ;  but  the  approach  of  the 
king  with  his  forces  soon  obliged  them  to  submit. 
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CHAP.  Every  thing  being  restored  to  full  tranquiHify  in 

^''  •  England,  Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to  oppose  the  at- 
U50  tempts  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  made  an  incursion  into  Anjou  and  Maine,  antd  ad- 
vanced some  pretensions  to  those  provinces,  and  had  got 
II §7.  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  them.*  On  the  king's 
appearance,  the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  and 
Geoffrey,  resigning  his  claim  for  an  annual  pension  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  departed  and  took  possession  of  the 
county  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants,  who  had  expelled 
count  Hoel  their  prince,  had  put  into  his  hands.  Henry 
returned  to  England  the  following  year :  The  incursions 
of  the  Welsh  then  provoked  him  to  make  an  invasion 
upon  them ;  where  the  natural  fastnesses  of  the  country 
occasioned  him  great  difficulties,  and  even  brought  him 
into  danger.  His  vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a  narrow 
pass,  was  put  to  rout :  Henry  de  Essex,  the  hereditary 
standard-bearer,  seized  with  a  panic,  threw  down  the 
standard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed  that  the  king  w;as 
slain :  And  had  notnhe  prince  immediately  appeared^ 
in  person,  and  led  on  his  troops  with  great  gaHantr}'';  the 
consequence  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army.* 
For  this  misbehaviour,  Essex  was  afterwards  accused  of 
felony  by  Robert  de  Montfort ;  was  vanquished  in  single 
combat;  his  estate  was  confiscated;  and  he  himself  was 
thrust  into  a  convent.^*  The  submissions  of  the  Welsh 
procured  them  an  accommodation  with  England. 
|158.  The  martial  disposition  of  the  princes  in  that  age 

engaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  in  every  enter- 
prise, even  the  most  frivolous  ;  and  their  feeble  authorit}'^ 
made  it  commonly  impracticable  for  them  to  delegate,  on 
occasion,  the  command  to  their  generals.  Geoffrey,  the 
king's  brother,  died  soon  after  he  had  acquired  possession 
of  Nantz :  Though  he  had  no  other  title  to  that  county 
than  the  voluntary  submission  or  election  of  the  inhabi- 
tants two  years  before,  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory 
as  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  he  went  over 
to  support  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms.  Conan, 
duke   or   earl  of    Britany,    (for  these  titles  are   given 

*  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  x  Neubr.  p.  383.    Cliron  'NV. 
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indifferently  by  historians  to  those  princes)   pretended   CHAP, 
that  Nantz  had  been  lately  separated  by  rebellion  from 


his  principality,  to  which  of  right  it  belonged;  and  n^^^ 
immediately  on  Geoffrey's  death  he  took  possession  of 
rile  disputed  territory.  Lest  Lewis  the  French  king 
should  interpose  in  the  controversy,  Henry  paid  him  a 
visit ;  and  so  allured  him  by  caresses  and  civilities,  that 
an  alliance  was  contracted  between  them;  and  they 
agreed  that  young  Henry,  heir  to  the  English  monarchy, 
'should  be  affianced  to  Margaret  of  France :  though  the 
former  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  was  still 
in  her  cradle.  Henry,  now  secure  of  meeting  with  no 
interruption  on  this  side,  advanced  with  his  army  into 
Britany;  and  Conan,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  make 
resistance,  delivered  up  the  county  of  Nantz  to  him. 
The  able  conduct  of  the  king  procured  him  farther  and 
more  important  advantages  from  this  incident.  Conan, 
harassed  with  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his  subjects, 
ijfas  desirous  of  procuring  to  himself  the  support  of  so 
*  *great  a  monarch;  and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only 
child,  yet  an  infant,  to  Geoffrey  the  king's  third  son,  who 
was  of  the  same  tender  years.  The  duke  of  Britany  died 
about  seven  years  after ;  and  Henry,  being  mesne  lord, 
and  also  natural  guardian  to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
put  himself  in  possession  of  that  principality,  and  annexed 
it  for  the  present  to  his  other  great  dominions. 

The  king  had  a  prospect  of  making  still  farther  Inr 
acquisitions;  and  the  activity  of  his  temper  suffered 
no  opportunity  of  that  kind  to  escape  him.  Philippa, 
dutchess  of  Guienne,  mother  of  queen  Eleanor,  was  the 
only  issue  of  William  IV.  count  of  Toulouse ;  and  would 
have  inherited  his  dominions,  had  not  that  prince,  desirous 
of  preserving  the  succession  in  the  male  line,  conveyed 
the  principality  to  his  brother  JRaymond  de  St.  Gilles,  by 
a  contract  of  sale  which  was  in  that  age  regarded  as 
fictitious  and  illusory.  By  this  means  the  title  to  the 
county  of  Toulouse  came  to  be  disputed  between  the  male 
and  female  heirs ;  and  the  one  or  the  other,  as  opportu- 
nities favoured  them,  had  obtained  possession.  Raymond, 
grandson  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  was  the  reigning 
sovereign;  and   on    Henry's  reviving  his   wife's   claim, 
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CHA^.  this  prince  had  riecourse  fot*  protection  to  the  king  of 
^"^'  Ftance,  who  was  so  much  concerned  in  policy  to  preveht 
the  farther  aggrandizement  of  the  English  monarch* 
Lewis  himself,  when  married  to  Eleanor,  h^  asserted 
the  justice  of  her  claim,  and  had  demanded  possession  of 
Toulouse  :*  but  his  sentiments  changing  with  his  interest, 
he  now  determined  to  defend  by  his  power  and  authority 
the  title  of  Raymond.  Henry  found  that  it  would  be 
requisite  to  support  his  pretensions  against  potent  anta- 
gonists ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  formidable  iarmy  could 
xhaintain  a  claim  which  he  had  in  vain  asserted  by 
Arguments  and  manifestos. 

An  army,  composed  of  feudal  vassals,  was  commonly 
very  intractable  and  undisciplined,  both  because  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  persons  who  served  in  it,  and 
because  the  commands  were  not  given,  either  by  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign,  or  from  the  military  capacity 
and  experience  of  the  officers,  feach  baron  conducted  his 
own. vassals:  His  rank  was  greater  or  less,  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  his  property:  Even  the  supreme  command  ^ 
under  the  prince  was  often  attached  to  birth  :  And  as  the 
military  vassals  were  obliged  to  serve  only  forty  days  at 
their  own  charge ;  though  if  the  expedition  w^re  distant^ 
they  were  put  to  great  expense ;  the  prince  reaped  little 
benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry,  sensible  of  these 
inconveniencies,  levied  upon  his  vassals  in  Normandy, 
And  other  provinces  which  were  remote  from  Toulouse, 
a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  service ;  and  this  com- 
mutation, by  reason  of  the  great  distance,  was  still  more 
advantageous  to  his  English  vassals.  He  imposed,  there- 
fore, a  scutage  of  180,000  pounds  on  the  knights'  fees,  a 
Commutation  to  which,  though  it  was  unusual,  and  the. 
first  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  history,*  the  military 
tenants  willingly  submitted;  and  with  this  money  he 
levied  an  army  which  was  more  under  his  command,  and 
whose  service  was  more  durable  and  constant.  Assisted 
by  Berenger  count  of  Barcelona,  and  Trincaval  count  of 
Nismes,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his  party,  he  invaded  the 
county  of  Toulouse ;  and  after  taking  Verdun,  Castlenau, 
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and  other  places,  he  besieged  the  capital  of  the  province,    CHAP, 
and  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the  enterprise ;  when  Lewis,  ^Y^^: 
advancing  before  the  arrival  of  his  main  body,   threw      jjj^ 
himself  into  the  place  with  a  small  reiAforcement.    Henry 
Was  urged  by  some  of  his  ministers  to  prosecute  the  siege, 
to  take  Lewis  prisoner,  and  to  impose  his  own  terms  in 
the  pacification;    but  he  either  thought  it  so  much  his 
interest  to  maintain  the  feudal  principles,  by  which  his 
foreign  dotniniona  were  secured,  or  bore  so  much  respect 
to  his  superior  lord,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  attack 
a  place  defended  by  him  in  person ;  and  he  immediately 
raised  the  siege.*    He  marched  into  Normandy  to  protect 
that  province  against  an  incursion  which  the  count  of 
Dreujc,  instigated  by  king  Lewis  his  brother,  had  made 
upon  it.     War  was  now  openly  carried  on  between  the 
two  monarchs,   but  produced  no  memorable  event:    It 
soon  ended  in  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by 
a  peace,   which  was  not   however,    attended    with    any  . 
confidence  or  good  correspondence  between  those  rival 
« princes.      The    fortress    of   Gisors,   being   part   of  the      1160. 
dowry  stipulated  to  Margaret  of  France,  had  been  con- 
signed by  agreement  to  the  knights  templars,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands  after  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials.     The  king,    that  he  might 
have  a  pretence  for  immediately  demanding  the  place, 
ordered    the    marriage    to    be    solenlnized   between   the 
prince  and  princess,  though  both  infants  ;^  and  he  engaged 
the  grand  masters  of  the  templars  by  large  presents,  as 
was    generally  suspected,    to   put   him  in   possession  of 
Gisors.^     Lewis,  resenting  this  fraudulent  conduct,  ban- 
ished the  templars,  and  would  h4ve  made  war  upon  the      ii«i 
king  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mediation  and 
authority  of  pope  Alexander  III.  who  had  been  chased 
from   Borne  by  the  anti-pope  Victor  IV.  and  resided  at 
that  time  itt  France.     That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
authority  possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  during  those 
ages,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  two  kings  had^ 
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this  history,  Li)i*d  Lyttleton  has  publislicd  a  copy  of  the  treaty  betMcen  Henry 
and  Lewis,  by  which  it  appears,  if  there  was  no  swrrt  article,  that  Hen  17  was 
BOt  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  this  tranatction. 
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the  year  before,  met  the  pope  at  the  castle  of  Torci  on 
the  Loire;  and  they  gave  him  such  marks  of  respect, 
that  both  dismounted  to  receive  him,  and  holding  each 
of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  walked  on  foot  by 
his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  submissive  manner 
into  the  castle*^  A  spectacle^  cries  Baronius  in  an 
ecstasy,  to  Godj  angels j  and  men  ;  and  such  as  had  never 
before  been  exhibited  to  the  world! 

Henry,  soon  after  he  had  accommodated  his  differences 
with  Lewis  by  the  pope's  mediation,  returned  to  England; 
where  he  commenced  an  enterprise,  which,  though  requir- 
ed by  sound  policy,  and  even  conducted  in  the  main  with 
prudence,  bred  him  great  disquietude,  involved  him  in 
danger,  and  was  not  concluded  without  some  loss  and 
dishonour. 

The  usurpations  of  the  clergy  \yhicK  had  at  first  been 
gradual,  were  now  become  so  rapid,  and  had  mounted  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  contest  between  the  regale  and 
pontificale  was  really  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  England ;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  king  or  the 
priests,  particularly  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  should 
be  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.*     The  aspiring  spirit  of 
Henry,  which  gave  inquietude  to  all  his  neighbours,  was 
not  likely  long  to  pay  a  tame  submission  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  subjects ;  and  as  nothing  opens  the  eyes  of  men 
so  readily  as  their  interest,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling, 
in  this  respect,  into  that  abject  superstition  which  retained 
his  people  in  subjection.      From  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  in  the  government  of  his  foreign  donjinions,  as  well 
as  of  England,  he  had  shown  a  fixed  purpose  to  repress 
clerical  usurpations,  and  to  maintain  those  prerogatives 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 
During  the  schism  of  the  papacy  between  Alexander  and 
Victor,  he  had  determined,  for  some  time  to  remain  neuter : 
And  when  informed  that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the 
bishop  of  Mans  had,  from  their  own  authority,  acknow- 
ledged Alexander  as  legitimate  pope,  he  was  so  enraged, 
that  though  he  spared  the  archbishop  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  he  immediately  issued  orders  for  overthrowing 
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the  houses  of  the  bishop  of   Mans  and   archdeacon  of  chap. 
Roiien ;*  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  deliberately  examined  ^^^^Jl^ 
the  matter,  by  those  views  which  usually  enter  into  the      ^f^^^ 
councils  of  princes,  that  he  allowed  that  pontiff  to  exercise 
authority  over  any  of  his  dominions.     In  England,  the 
mild  character  and  advanced  years  of  Theobald,  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  together  with  his  merits  in  refusing 
to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eustace,  son  of  Stephen; 
prevented  Heniy,  during  the  lifei^me  of  that  primate,  from 
taking  any  measures  against  the  multiplied  encroachments 
of  the  clergy :   But  after  his  death,  the  king  resolved  to 
exert  himself  with  more  activtty ;  and  that  he  might  be 
secure  against  any  opposition,  he  advanced  to  that  dignity 
Becket  his  chancellor,  on  whose  compliance  he  thought  he 
could  entirely  depend. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  the  first  man  of  English  descent  June 3. 
who,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  had,  during  the  course  Becker* 
of  a  whole  century,  risen  to  any  considerable  station,  was  archbishop 
bom  of  reputable  parents  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  being  bury. 
endowed  both  with  industry  and  capacity,  he  early  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  favour  of  archbishop  Theobald,  and 
*  «obtained  from  that  prelate  some  preferments  and  offices. 
By  their  means  he  was  enabled  to  travel  for  improvement 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bo- 
logna ^  and  on  his  return  he  appeared  to  have  made  such 
proficiency  in  knowledge,  that  he  was  promoted  by  his 
patron  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  an  office  of 
considerable'  trust  and  profit.  He  was  afterwards  employ- 
ed with  success  by  Theobald  in  transacting  business  at 
Rome ;  and  dn  Henry's  accession  he  was  recommended  to 
that  monarch  as  worthy  of  farther  preferment.  Henrj^, 
who  knew  that  Becket  had  been  instrumental  in  support- 
ing that  resolution  of  the  archbishop,  which  had  tended  so 
much  to  facilitate  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne,  was 
already  prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  and  finding,  on  farther 
acquainta^e,  that  his  spirit  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
any  trust,  he  soon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor, one  of  the  first  civil  gffices  in  the  kingdom.  The 
iphancellor  in  that  age,  besides  the  custody  of  the  great 
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OHAr.    aeal,  ha4  possession  of  all  vi^cant  prelacies  and  abbeys  ^ 
^     he  was  gui^'dian  of  all  such  minors  and  pupils  as  were  the 


iifs.  ^i^E^^  tenants ;  all  baronies  which  escheated  to  the  crowii 
were  under. his  administration;  he  was  entitled  tp  a  place 
in  council,  even  though  he  were  not  particularly  sum- 
moned ;  and  as.  he  exercised  also  the  office  pf  sectetaiy  of 
state,  and  it  belonged  to  him  to  countersign  all  commis- 
sions, writs,  and  letters-patent,  he  was  a  kind  pf  prime 
minister,  and  was  concerned  in  the  dispatch  of  every  busi- 
ness of  importance/  Besides  exercising  this  high  office, 
Becket,  by  the  favour  pf  the  king  or  archbishop,  was  made 
provost  of  Beverly,  dean  of  Hastings,  and  constable  of 
the  tower :  He  was  put  in  possession  of  the  honours  of 
Eye  and  Berkham,  large  baronies  that  had  escheated  to 
the  crown :  And  to  complete  his  grandeur,  he  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  education  of  Prince  Henry,  the  king'3  eldest 
son,  andheir  of  the  monarchy.*  The  pomp  of  his  retinye, 
the  sumptuousness  of  his  furniture,  the  luxury  of  his 
table,  the  magnificence  of  his ,  presents,  corresponded  to 
these  great  preferments ;  or  rather  exceeded  any  thiQg  that 
England  had  ever  before  seen  in  any  subjects  His  historian 
and  secretary,  Fitz-Stephens,'*  mentions,  among  other  par- 
ticulars, that  his  apartments  were  every  day  in  winter  co- 
vered with  clean  straw  or  hay,  and  in  supin^er  with  gjeen 
rushes  or  boughs ;  lest  the  gentlemen  who  paid  Q|)urt  t9 
him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of  their  great  number^ 
find  a  place  at  table,  should  soil  their  fine  clothes  by  sitr 
ting  on  a  dirty  floor/  A  great  nuftiber  of  knights  wer^ 
retained  in  his  service ;  the  greatest  barons  were  proud  of 
being  received  at  bis  table ;  his  house  was  a  place  of  edu- 
cation for  the  sons  of  the  chief  nobility;  and  the  king  him- 
self frequently  vouchsafed  to  partake  of  his  entertain- 
ments. As  his  way  of  life  was  splendid  and  opulent,  his 
amusements  and  occupations  were  gay,  and  partook  of  the 
cavalier  spirit,  which,  as  he  had  only  taken  deacon's  oi-ders, 
he  did  not  think  unbefitting  his  character.     He  employe^ 


f  Fitz-Steph.  p.  13.        gr  Ibid.  p.  15,    Hist.  Quad.  p.  914.        h  P.  15. 

i  John  Baldwin  held  the  manor  of  Oterasfee,  in  Aylesbury,  of  tlie  king  in 
unccage,  by  the  service  of  finding  litter  for  the  king's  bed,  viz.  m  summer,  grass 
or  herbs,  and  two  grey  geese ;  and  in  winter,  straw,  and  three  eels,  thrice  in  the 
rear,  if  the  king  should  ooine  thrice  in  the  year  to  Aylesbury.  Madox,  Bar. 
AngUoa,  p.  247. 
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himself  at  leisure  hours  in  huhtihg,  hawking,  gMiing,  aild    CHAP. 
horsemanship ;  he  exposed  his  person  in  several  military 


attions  ;^  he  carried  over,  at  his  owh  charge^  seven  hun-  ^jg 
dred  knights,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Toulouse  t 
in  the  subsequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  he 
maintained,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred  knights  and 
four  thousand  of  their  train  :^  and  in  an  embassy  to  Friance^ 
with  which  he  was  entrusted,  he  astonished  that  court  by 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 

Henrt,  besides   committing  all  his  more  important 
business  to  Becket's  management,  honoured  him  with  his 
friendship  and  intimacy ;  and  whenever  he  was  disposed 
tb  relax  himself  by  sport  of  any  kind,  he  admitted  his 
thaticellor  to  the  party.™     An  instance  of  their  familiar^ 
ity  is  mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephens,  which,  as  it  shows  the 
manners  of  the  age,  it  may  not  be  improper   to   relate. 
Ohe  day,  as  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were  riding  toge- 
ther  in  the  streets'  of  London,  they  observed  a'begg^r^ 
who  was  shivering  with  cold.     Would  it  not  be  very 
praiseworthy,  said  the    king,   to  give  that   poor  man  a 
warm  coat  in  this  severe  season?  It  would,  surely,  replied 
the  chancellor;  and  you  do  well,  Sir,  in  thinking  of  such 
good  actions.     Then  he  shall  have  one  presently,  cried 
the  king :   And  seizing  the  skirt  of  the  chancellor's  coat^ 
which  *was  scarlet,  and  lined  with  ermine,  began  to  pull 
it  violently.     The  chancellor  defended  himself  for  som^ 
time ;  and  they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have  tumbled  of 
their  hofses  in  the  street,  when  Becket,  after  a  vehemeni 
struggle,  let  go  his  coat ;  which  the  king  bestowed  on  the 
feeggar,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the  persons, 
Was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  present.* 

BfcCKET,  who  by  his  complaisance  and  goodhumottf 
-had  rendered  himself  agreeable^  and  by  his  industry  and 
abilities  useful  to  his  master,  appeared  to  him  the  fittest 
persoti  for  supplying  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of 
Theobald.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  kingfa 
intentions®  of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  Within  the 
ancient  bounds,  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  al^tay^ 

k  Fitz-Steph.  p.  23.    Hist.  Quad.  p.  d.        1  Fitz-Steph.  p.  19,  30.  22,  2ft. 
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CHAF.  dho\ved  a  ready  disposition  to  comply  with  them,^  Henryv 
^^'  who  never  expected  any  resistance  from  that  quarter^ 
immediately  issued  orders  for  electing  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury*  But  this  resolution,  which  was  taken  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Matilda,  and  many  of  the  minis- 
ters,*' drew  after  it  very  unhappy  consequences ;  and  never 
prince  of  so  great  penetration  appeared  in  the  issue  tp 
have  so  little  understood  the  genius  and  character  of  his 
minister. 

No  sooner  was  Becket  installed  in  this  high  dignity, 
which  rendered  him  for  life  the  second  person   in   the 
kingdom,  with  some  pretensions  of  aspiring  to  be  the  first, 
than  he  totally  altered  his  demeanor  and  conduct,   and 
.  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  character  of  sanctity,  of  which 
his  former  busy  and  ostentatious  course  of  life  might,  in 
the    eyes  of  the  people,   have  naturally  bereaved   him» 
Without  consulting  the   king,  he   immediately  returned 
into  his  hands  the  commission  of  chancellor :  pretending 
that  he  must  thenceforth  detach  himself  from  secular  af- 
fairs, and  be  solely  employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  spi- 
ritual function ;  but  in  reality  that  he  might  break  off  all 
connexions  with  Henry,  and  apprise  him  that  Becket,  as 
primate  of  England,  was  now  become  entirely  a  new  per- 
sonage.    He  maintained,  in  his  retinue,  and  attendants 
alone,  his  ancient  pomp  and  lustre,  which  was  useful  to 
strike  the  vulgar:  In  his  own  person   he    affected    the 
^eatest  austerity  and  most  rigid  mortification,  which  he 
was  sensible  would  have  an  equal  or  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  same   end*      He   wore    sackcloth   next  his  skin, 
which,  by  his  affected  care  to  conceal  it,  was  necessarily 
the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world :  he  changed  it  so 
seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin :  His  usual 
diet  was  bread :  his  drink  water,  which  he  even  rendered 
farther  unpalatable  by  the  mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs : 
He  tore  his  back  with  the  frequent  discipline  which  he 
inflicted  on  it :  He  daily  on  his  knees  washed,  in  imitation 
of  Christ,  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he  aftert 
wards  dismissed  with  presents  *J  He  gained  the  affections 
of  the  monks  by  his  frequent  charities  to  the  convents  and 
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h6spitals.     Every  one  who  made  profession  of  sanctity    CHAP, 
was  admitted  to  his  conversation,  and  returned  full  of  ^^/^ 
panegyrics  on  the  humility,  as  well  as  on  the  piety  and      ^i^ 
mortification  of  the  holy  primate  :  He  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lectures, 
or  in  perusing  religious  discourses :   His  aspect  wore  the 
appearance  of  seriousness,    and  mental  recollection,  add 
secret  devotion  :   And  all  men  of  penetration  plainly  saw 
that  he  was  meditating  some  great  design,  and  that  the 
ambition  and  ostentation  of  his  character  had  turned  itself 
towards  a  new  and  more  dangerous  object.  ' 

Becket  waited  not  till  Henry  should  commence  those      ii6d. 
projects  against  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  he  knew  b^^n 
had  been  formed  by  that  prince :  He  was  himself  die  ag-  ^^^^^ 
gressor,  and  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  king  by  the  in-  ket., 
trepidity  and  boldness  of  his  enterprises.     He  summoned 
the  earl  of  Clare  to  surrender  the  barony  of  Tunbridge, 
which  ever  since  the  conquest  had  remained  in  the  family 
of  that  nobleman }  but  which  as  it  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  aee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his  predeces- 
sors were  prohibited  by  the  canons  to  alienate.     The  earl 
of  Clare,  besides  the  lustre  which  he  derived  from  the 
greatness  of  his  own  birth,  and  the  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions, was  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in  the  king- 
dom ;  his  sister,  who  was  a  celebrated  beauty,  had  farther 
extended  his  credit  among  the  nobility,  and  was  even  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  the  king's  c^ffections ;  and  Becket 
could  not  better  discover,  than  by  attacking  so  powerful 
an  interest,  his  resolution  of  maintaining  with  vigour  the 
rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  see.' 

WjLLiAM  DE  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown, 
was  patron  of  a  living  which  belonged  to  a  manor  that 
held  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  Becket,  with- 
out regard  to  William's  right,  presented,  on  a  new  and 
legal  pretext,  one  Laurence  to  Aat  living,  who  was  vio- 
lently expelled  by  Eynsford.  The  primate  making  him- 
self, as  was  usual  in  spiritual  courts,  bodi  judge  and  party, 
issued  in  a  summary  manner  the  sentence  of  excomn^uni-' 
cation  against  Eynsford,  who  complained  to  the  king  that 
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CHAF..  he  who  he}d  in  capita  of  the  icrQwn  should,  contrary^  IP" 
^^^/^  the  practice  established  by  the  Conqueror,  and  maintained 
U§3t  ^^^  since  by  his  successors,  be  subjected  to  that  t^ribte 
sentence,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  aovcFeign** 
Henry,  who  had  now  broken  oiF  all  personal  intercourse 
with  Becket,  sent  him,  by  ^  messenger,  his  orders  to  ab« 
solve  EyQsfoi^  \  but  received  for  answer,  that  it  belcmged 
not  to  the  king  to  inform  him  whom  he  should  abscdve 
and  wboni  excommv^nicate  :^  And  it  was  not  till  aft^r 
siany  remonstrances  and  lYienaces,  that  Beckett  though 
with  the  worst  grace  imaginable,  was  induced  to  comply 
with  the  royal  mandate. 

Henrt,  though  he  found  himself  thus  grievously  mia- 
taken  ifi  the  character  of  the  person  whom  he  had  promo- 
ted to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to  desist  froip  his  for-* 
fn^r  intention  of  retrenching  clerical  usurpations*  He 
was  entirely  ma«ter  of  his  extensive  dominions :  The 
prudence  and  vigour  of  his  ^minis^ation,  attended  with 
perpetual  success,*  had  raised  his  character  above  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  :^  The  papacy  seemed  to  be  weak* 
ened  by  a  schism  which  divided  all  Europe ;  A^d  ho 
rightly  judged^  that  if  the  present  favourable  opportoni^ 
were  neglected,  the  crown  must,  from  the  prevalent  superr 
stition  of  the  people,  be  i|)  danger  of  falling  into  aii  entire 
fuhordination  under  the  mitre, 

The  upl^n  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  poorer  serves 
extremely,  in  ev^ry  civilized  gov^nvment,  to  the  mainly 
nance  pf  peace  apd  orders  and  prevents  those  mutual  en- 
^roachment^  which)  as  there  can  be  po  ultimate  judge 
between  them,  are  oft^p  attended  with  the  most  da|ig^rQ^# 
pon^^qu^nces,  Whether  the  aupar«we  magistrate,  who 
Ujaites  these  powers,  rep^ives  the  appell^ion  of  prince  <^ 
prelate,  i^  n^t  mftt^ri^ ;  The  superior  weight  which  Xj^s^t 
porgl. ipterf ^tp  com^mly  b^^r  in  tb^  ^pprebeusio^s  of  p^p 
^ove  ^piritujal,  rendpi^  ^e  ^ivil  part  of  hi§  character  naost 
prevalent ;  ^4  in  time  prevepts  tho^e  grqss  imp^sturen 
|ind  bigot:(^(l  per$eQUlip|i§  which  in  aU  false  reUgiop^  apu 
the  chifl  i<mx^2^ym  pf  ejieri^^  authorilyt  B^t  during 
the  progrei^  of  qccl^^a^ti^al  usurpatioi)9)  tf^^  sts^te,  hy  ^ 
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muguvsN^e  p(  the  civil  maf^stn^te,  is  aatm-ally  thrown  i«^   0HAF. 
f<m¥u)ftioBs ;  mcl  it  behQves  the  prince,  bodi  for  his  own 


interetti  and  for  that  of  the  public,  to  provide  in  time  $uf-  im 
ficient  barriers  against  so  dangerous  and  insidious  a  rival. 
This  precaution  had  hitherto  been  much  neglected  in 
England,  as  well  aa  in  other  catholic  countries ;  and  aff2urf» 
at  laat  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  dangerous  crisis :  A  so*, 
vereign  of  the  greatest  abilities  was  now  on  the  throne :. 
A  prelate  of  the  most  inflexible  and  intrepid  character  was 
possessed  of  the  primacy :  The  contending  powers  appeared 
to  be  armed  with  their  full  force,  and  it  was  natural  to 
expect  some  extraordinary  event  to  result  from  their 
eonflict. 

Amokg  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money,  the 
diergy  had  inculcated  the  necessity  of  penance  as  an  atone* 
ment  for  sin ;  and  having  again  introduced  the  practice  of 
paying  them  large  sums  as  a  comniutation,  or  species  of 
atonement  for  the  remission  of  those  penances,  the  sins  of 
the  people,  by  these  means,  had  become  a  revenue  to  the 
priests ;  and  the  king  computed,  that  by  this  invention 
alone  they  levied  more  money  upon  his  subjects  than 
flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and  taxes,  into  the  royal  exche- 
quer*' That  he  might  ease  the  people  of  so  heavy  and 
arbitrary  an  imposition,  Henry  required  that  a  civil  officer 
of  his  appointment,  should  be  present  in  all  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  should  for  the  future  give  his  consent  to  every 
composition  which  was  made  with  sinners  for  their  spi- 
rkusd  offences. 

The  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  had  renounced  all  im^ 
ViedUate  subordination  to  the  magistrate:  They  openly 
pretended  to  an  exemption  in  criminal  accusations  from  a 
trial  before  courts  of  justice ;  and  were  gradually  intro- 
ducing a  like  exemption  in  civil  causes :  Spiritual  penalties 
alone  could  be  inflicted  on  their  ofiences :  and  as  the  clergy 
had  extremely  multiplied  in  England,  and  many  of  then\ 
were  consequently  of  very  low.  characters,  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye,  nmrders,  robberies,  adulteries,  rapes,  were 
daily  committed  with  impunity  by  the  ecclesiastics.  It 
}|ad  been  found  for  instance,  on  inquiry,  that  np  le?s  tha1\ 
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CHAP,  a  hundred  murders  had,  since  the  king's  accession,  been 
^^^^^^-1^.  perpetrated  by  men  of  that  profession,  who  haid  never  been, 
lies,  called  to  account  for  those  offences  ;T  and  holy  orders  were 
become  a  full  protection  for  all  enormities.  A  clerk  in 
Worcestershire,  having  debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter, 
had  at  this  time  proceeded  to  murder  the  father ;  and  tho 
general  indignation  against  this  crime'  moved  the  king- to 
attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abuse  which  was  become  so 
palpable,  and  to  require  that  the  clerk  should  be  delivered 
up,  and  receive  condign  punishment  from  the  magistrate.* 
Becket  insisted  on  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  confined 
the  criminal  in  the  bishop's  prison,  lest  he  should  be 
seized  by  the  king's  officers ;  maintained  that  no  greater 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  him  than  degradation : 
And  when  the  king  demanded,  that  immediately  aftefr  he 
was  degraded  he  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the 
primate  asserted  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice 
upon  the  same  accusation,  and  for  the  same  offence.* 

Henry  laying  hold  of  so  plausible  a  pretence,  resolved 
to  push  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their  privileges,  which 
they  had  raised  to  an  enormous  height,  and  to  determine 
at  once  those  controversies  which  daily  multiplied  between 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  He  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  En^and ;  and  he 
put  to  them  this  concise  and  decisive  question.  Whether 
or  not  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  bishops  imanimously  re- 
plied, that  they  were  willing,  saving'  their  own  order/' 
A  device  by  which  they  thought  to  elude  the  present 
urgency  of  the  king's  demand,  yet  reserve  to  diemselves, 
on  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  power  of  resuming  all 
their  pretensions.  The  king  was  sensible  of  the  artifice, 
and  was  provoked  to  the  highest  indignation.  He  lef^ 
the  assembly  with  visible  marks  of  his  displeasure :  He 
required  the  primate  instantly  to  surrender  the  honours 
and  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkham:  The  bishops  were 
terrified,  and  expected,  still  further  effects  of  his  resent- 
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melit*     Becket  alone  was  inflexible ;  and  nothing  but  the    CHAP, 
interposition  of   the  pope's  legate  and  almoner,  Philip, 


who  dreade^  a  breach  with  so  powerful  a  prince  at  so  ns^. 
unseasonable  a  juncture,  could  have  prevailed  on  him  to 
retract  the  saving  clause,  and  give  a  general  and  absolute 
promise  of  observing  the  ancient  customs.^ 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a*  declaration   in 
^hese  general  terms :  He  resolved,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to 
define  expressly  those  customs,  with  which  he  required 
compliance,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  clerical  usuroations  before 
they  were  fully  consolidated,  and  could  plead  antiquity,  as 
they'  already  did  a  sacred  authority,  in  their  favour.    The 
claims  of  the  church  were  open  and  visible.     After  a 
gradual  and  insensible  progress  during  many  centuries, 
the  mask  had  at  last  been  taken  oiT,  and  several  eccle- 
siastical councils,  by  their  canons,  which  were  pretended 
tp  be  irrevocable  and   infallible,  had  positively  defined 
those  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  such  general 
offence,  and  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate*      Henry  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  define 
with  the  same  precision  the  limits  of  the  civil  power;  to 
oppose  his  legal  customs  to  their  divine  ordinances ;  to 
determine  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  rival  jurisdictions ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  summoned  a  general  council  of 
the    nobility   and  prelates   at    Clarendon,    to   whom   he      ^i^ 
submitted  this  great  and  important  question.  35th  JW 

The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party,  either 
by  the  reasons  which  he  urged,  or  by  his  superior,  au- 
thority :  The  bishops  were  overawed  by  the  general 
combination  against  them :  And  the  following  laws, 
commonly  called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon^  were  Coastitu- 
voted  without  opposition  by  this  assembly.^  It  was  cutfc^on. 
enacted^  that  all  suits  concerning  the  advowson  and 
presentation  of  churches  should  be  determined  in  the 
civil  courts :  That  the  churches  belonging  to  the  king's 
see  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  without  his 
consent :  That  clerks  accused  of  any  crime  should  be 
4ried  in  the  civil  courts  :  That  no  person,  particularly  no? 
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CHAP,  clergyman  of  any  rank,  should  depart  the  kifigidoln 
x^^^^^^  the  king's  licence :  That  excommunicated  persons  ishoultf 
1164.  ^^^  ^^  bound  to  give  security  for  continuing  in  Aelr* 
present  place  of  abode :  That  laics  should  not  be  accused 
in  spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  pro- 
moters and  witnesses  :  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  croWlr 
should  be  excdhimunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put  under  an' 
interdict,  except  with  the  king's  consent :  That  all  app^ais 
in  spiritual  causes  should  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon 
to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  primate,  fVom  hiA 
to  the  king;  and  should  be  carried  no  farther  without 
the  king's  consent :  That  if  any  law-suit  arose  between  tf 
layman  and  a  clergyman  concerning  a  tenant,  ahd  it  be^ 
disputed  whether  the  land  be  a  lay  or  an  ecclesiastical  fee, 
it  should  first  be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  law- 
ful men  to  whkt  class  it  belonged ;  and  if  it  be  found  tin 
"be  a  lay-fee,  the  cause  should  finally  be  detcntiined  fir 
the  civil  courts :  That  no  inhabitant  in  mesne  should  be 
excommunicated  for  non-appearance  in  a  spiritual  court, 
till  the  chief  officer  of  the  place  where  he  resides  be 
consulted,  that  he  may  compel  him  by  the  civil  amhorifjr 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  church :  That  the  afchbtshops^ 
bishops,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  should  be  regarded 
as  barons  of  the  realm ;  should  possess  the  privileges  an^ 
be  subjected  to  the  burdens  belonging  to  that  rank ;  an* 
should  be  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  great  councils, 
and  assist  at  all  trials,  till  the  sentence,  either  6f  death  or 
loss  of  members,  be  given  against  the  criminal :  That  the 
revenue  of  vacant  sees  should  belong  to  the  king;  the 
chapter,  or  such  of  them  as  he  pleases  to  summon,  shouM 
sit  in  the  king's  chapel  till  they  made  the  new  election  wiA 
his  consent,  and  that  the  bishop-elect  should  do  homage 
to  the  crown :  That  if  any  barott  or  tenant  in  cttpite  should 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  spiritual  Courts,  the  king  sliotiM 
employ  his  authority  in  obliging  him  to  make  such  sub«- 
missions ;  if  any  of  them  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Ae 
king,  the  prelates  should  assist  the  king  with  their  ceti- 
sures  in  reducing  him  :  That  goods  forfeited  to  the  kitt^ 
should  not  be  protected  in  churches  or  church-yards: 
that  the  clergy  should  no  longer  pretend  to  tiie  right  of 
arforcing  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise ; 
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l^ut  should  leave  these  lawsuits,   equally  with  others,  to    chap. 
the  determination  of  the  civil  courts  :  And  that  the  sous     \*'^ 
of  villains  should  not   be  ordained  clerks,   without  the 
consent  of  their  lord.*    » 

These  articles,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  were  cal-* 
culated  to  prevent  the  chief  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  church,  which,  gradually  stealing  on^ 
had  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  the  civil  power/ 
Henry,  therefore,  by  reducing  those  ancient  customs  of 
the  realm  to  writing,  and  by  collecting  them  in  a  body, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  all  future  dispute  with  regard  to 
them ;  and  by  passing  so  many  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
in  a  national  and  civil  assembly,  he  fully  established  the 
superiority  of  the  legislature  above  all  papal  decrees  or 
spiritual  canons,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  th« 
ecclesiastics.  But  as  he  knew,  that  the  bishops,  though 
overawed  by  the  present  combination  of  the  crown  and. 
thp  barons,  would  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  o^ 
denying  the  authority  which  had  enacted  these  constitu-* 
tions,  he  resolved  that  they  should  all  set  their  seal  to 
them^  and  g^ve  a  promise  to  observe  them.  None  of  the 
prelates  dared  to  oppose  his  will,  except  Becket ;  who, 
though  urged  by  the  earls  of  Comwal  and  Leicester,  the 
barons  of  principal  authority  in  the  kingdom,  obstinately 
withheld  his  assent.  At  last,  Richard  de  Hastings, 
grand  prior  of  the  templars  in  England,  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  him;  and  with  many  tears  entreated 
him,  if  he  paid  any  regard  either  to  his  own  safety  or  that 
pf  the  church,  not  to  provoke,  by  a  fruitless  opposition, 
the  indignation  of  a  great  monarch,  who  was  resolutely 
bent  on  his  purpose,  and  who  was  determined  to  take  full 
revenge  on  every  one  that  should  dare  to  oppose  him/ 
Becket,  finding  himself  deserted  by  all  the  world,  even 
by  his  own  brethren,  was  at  last  obliged  to  comply;  and 
he  promised  legally^  with  goodfaith^  and  without  fraud  or 
reserve^  to  observe  the  constitutions;  and  he  took  an 
xath  to  that  purpose,^     The  king,  thinking  that  he  had 
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CHAP,    now  finally  prevailed  in  this  great  enterprise,   sent  the 
^^^'     constitutions  to  pope  Alexander,   who  then   resided  in 


1164.  France;  and  he  required  that  pontiff's  ratificadoa  of 
them :  But  Alexander,  who,  though  he  had  owed  the 
most  important  obligations  to  the  king,  plainly  saw,  that 
these  laws  were  calculated  to  establish  the  independency 
of  England  on  the  papacy,  and  of  the  royal  power  on  the 
clergy,  condemned  them  in  the  strongest  terms ;  abrogated, 
annulled,  and  rejected  them.  There  were  only  six  articles^ 
the  least  important,  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  was 
willing  to  ratify. 

Beckj^t,  when  he  observed  that  he  might  hope  tat 
support  in  an  opposition,  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for 
his  compliance ;  and  endeavoured  to  engage  all  the  other 
bishops  in  a  confederacy  to  adhere  to  their  common 
rights,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  in  which  he 
represented  the  interest  and  honour  of  God  to  be  so  deeply 
concerned.  He  redoubled  his  austerities,  in  order  to 
punish  himself  for  his  criminal  consent  to  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon :  He  proportioned  his  discipline  to  the 
enormity  of  his  supposed  offence :  And  he  refused  to 
exercise  any  part  of  his  archiepiscopal  function,  till  he 
should  receive  absolution  i^rom  the  pope ;  which  was 
readily  granted  him.  Henry,  informed  of  his  present 
dispositions,  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  refrac- 
tory behaviour,  and  he  attempted  to  crush  him,  by  mean^ 
of  that  very  power  which  JBecket  made  such  merit  in 
supporting.  He  applied  to  the  pope  that  he  should 
grant  the  commission  of  legate  in  his  dominions  to  the 
archbishop  of  York ;  but  Alexander,  as  politic  as  he, 
though  he  granted  the  commission,  annexed  a  clause, 
that  it  should  not  impower  the  legate  to  execute  any 
act  in  prejudice  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :*  And 
the  king,  finding  how  fruitless  such  an  authority  would 
prove,  sent  back  the  commission  by  the  same  messenger 
that  brought  it.*^ 

The  primate,  however,  who  found  himself  still  e 
posed  to  the  king's  indignation,   endeavoured  twice 
escape  secretly  from  the  kingdom ;  but  was  as  often  d( 
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tained  by  cotitrat* y  winds :  And  Henry  hastened  to  make   CHAP, 
him  feel  the  effects  of  an  obstinacy  which  he  deemed  so  ,^!!!!L- 
ttimitial*     He  instigated  John,  mareschal  X}{  the  exche-      ^^^^ 
quer,  to  sue  Becket  in  the  archiepiscopal  court  for  some 
lands,  part  of  the  manor  of  Pageham ;  and  to  appeal  thence 
to  the  king's  court  for  justice.*     On  the  day  appointed  for  ' 
trying  the  cause,  the  primate  sent  four  knights  to  represent 
certain  irregularities  in  John's  appeal ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  excuse  himself,  on  account  of  sickness,  for  not 
appearing  personally  that  day  in  the  court.     This  slight 

.  offence  (if  it  even  deserve  the  name)  was  represented  as 
a  grievous  contempt ;  the  four  knights  were  menaced,  and 
i*rith  difficulty  escaped  being  sent  to  prison,  as  offering  ^ 
falsehoods  to  the  court  ;*  and  Henry,  being  determined  ^ 
to  prosecute  Becket  to  the  utmost,  summoned,  at  North* 
athpton,  a  great  council,  which  he  purposed  to  make  the 
instrument  of  his  vengeance  against  the  inflexible  prelate. 
The  king  had  raised  Becket  from  a  low  station  to  the 
highest  offices,  had  honoured  him  with  his  countenance 
and  friendship,  had  trusted  to  his  assistance  in  forwarding 
his  favourite  project  against  the  clergy  j  and  when  he 
found  him  become  of  a  sudden  his  most  rigid  opponent, 
while  every  one  beside  complied  with  his  will,  rage  at 
the  disappointment,  and  indignation  against  such  signal 
ingratitude  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  mode- 
ration ;  and  there  seems  to  have  entered  more  of  passion 
than  of  justice,  or  even  of  policy,  in  this  violent  prose- 
cution.™ The  barons,  notwithstanding,  in  the  great  coun- 
cil, voted  whatever  sentence  he  was  pleased  to  dictate  to 
them ;  and  the  bishops  themselves,  who  undoubtedly  bore 
a  secret  favour  to  Becket,  and  regarded  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  their  privileges,  concurred  with  the  rest  in  the  de- 
sign  of  oppressing  their  primate.     In  vain  did  Becket 

,  urge  that  his  court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity and  justice  in  trying  the  mareschal's  cause ;  which, 
however,  he  said,  would  appear  from  the  sheriff's  testi- 
mony to  be  entirely  unjust  and  iniquitous :  That  he  him- 
self had  discovered  no  contempt  of  the  king's  court ;  but, 
on  the   contrary,  by  sending  four  knights  to  excuse  his 

1  Horeden,  p.  494.    M.  Paris,  p.  72.    Diceto,  p.  537.        *  See  note  [R]  at 
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(JHAr.  absence,  had  virtually  ackttowledged  ha  authority :  That 
^2ZJi^  he  also,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  summons,  personally 
1164.  appeared  at  present  in  the  great  council,  ready  to  justify 
his  cause  against  the  mareschal,  and  to  submit  hia  con- 
duct to  their  inquiry  and  jurisdiction :  That  even  should 
It  be  found  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  non-appearance, 
the  laws  had  affixed  a  very  slight  penalty  to  that  officisce : 
And  that,  as  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where  his 
archiepiscopal  palace  Hvas  seateM,  he  was  by  law  entided 
to  some  greater  indulgence  than  usual  in  the  rate  of  hia 
fine."  Notwithstanding  these  pleas,  he  was  condenoned 
•  as  guilty  df  a  contempt  of  the  king's  court,  and  as  want- 
»  ihg  in  the  fealty  which  he  had  sworn  to  his  sovereign ;  9II 
hid  goods  and  chattels  were  confiscated;^  and  thstt  tlus 
triumph  over  the  church  might  be  carried  to  the  utmost, 
Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  prelate  who  had  been  so 
powerful  in  the  former  reign,  was,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, obliged,  by  order  of  the  court,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  against  him.^  The  primate  submitted  to  die  de- 
cree ;  and  all  the  prelates,  except  FoUiot,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  paid  court  to  the  king  by  this  singularity,  be- 
came sureties  for  him.^  It  is  remarkable,  that  severed  " 
Norman  barons  voted  in  this  council ;  and  we  may  con<»  ' 
elude,  with  some  probability,  that  a  like  practice  had  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  the  great  councils  summoned  ainoe  die 
conquest.  For  the  contemporary  historian,  who  has 
given  us  a  full  account  of  these  tronsactjona,  does  not 
mention  this  circumstance  as  anywise  stngKiiar;''  and 
Becket,  in  all  bis  subsequent  remonstrances,  with  regard 
to  the  severe  treatment  which  he  had  met  with,*  nemer 
founds  any  objection  on  an  irregularity,  whieh  to  us  ap« 
pears  very  palpable  apd  flagrante  So  little  precisicMi  was 
there  at  that  time  in  the  governmefnt  and  constitution ! 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  sentence,  however 
violent  and  oppressive.     Next   day,    he    demanded   of 
Becket  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  pri- 
mate had  levied  upon  the  hmiours  of  Eye  and  Berkhai. 
while  in  his  possession*     Becket,  after  premising  diat  h 
\vas  not  obliged  to  answerr  to  this  suit,  because  it  was  nc 
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contatnied  inihis  wimmoas;  after  remarkiog  timt  he  1^    chap. 
expended  more  than^  that  sum  in  the  repairs  af   tho^e  ^^^^^^La 
castles, 'and  of  the  royal  p^ce  at  London;    expressed      ^^54 
however  his  resolution,  that  money  should  not  be  any 
ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his  sovereign:    He 
.  agreed  to  pay  the  sum ;  and  immediately  gave  sureties 
far  iti*^     In  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  king  demanded 
five  hundred  marks,  which,    he  affirmed,   he   had  lent 
*  Becket  during  the  war  at  Tx>Qlouse  f^  and  another  sum  to 
.  the  same  amount,  for  which  that  prince  had  been  surety 
'  for  him  to  a  Jew.     Immediately  after  these  two  claims, 
be  preferred  a  third  of  still  greater  importance  :    He  re<^ 
quired  him  to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  administration     ^ 
while  chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  the 
.  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies,  abbeys,  and  baronies^  which 
.had,  during  that  time,  been  subjected  to  his  management." 
Becket  observed,  that,  as  this  demand  was  totally  unex- 
pected^ he  had  not  come  prepared  to  answer  it:  but  he 
required  a  delay,  and  promised  in  that  case  to  give  satis«» 
faction.     The  king  insisted  upon  sureties;   and  Becket 
desired  leave  to  consult  his  suffragans  in  a  case  of  such 
J  importance.'^ 
t      It  is  apparent,  from  the  known  character  of  Henry, 
and  from  the  usual  vigilance  of  his  government,  that  when 
he  promoted  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on 
^  good  grounds,  w0ll 'pleased  with  his  administration  in  the 
'  former^high*  office  with  which  he  had  entrusted  him ;  and 
that,  eveip  if  that  prelate  had  dissipated  money  beyond 
the  income  of  his  place,  the  king  was  satisfied  that/his 
expenses  were  not  blameable,  and  had  in  the  main  been 
calculated  for  his  service.^     Two  years   had  since  elap- 
sed ;  no  demand  had,  during  that  time,  been  made  upon 
him ;  it  was  not  till  the  quarrel  arose  concerning  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  that  the  claim  was  started,  and  the 
primate  was,  of  a  sudden,  required  to  produce  accounts  of 
such  intricacy  and  extent  before  a  tribunal  which  had 
shown  a  determined  resolution  to  ruin  and  oppress  him. 
To  find  sureties  that  he  should  answer  so  boundless  and 
uncertain  a  claim,  which,  in  the  king^s  estimation  amounted 

8  FUz-Steph.  p.  38.        t  Hist  Quad.  p.  47.        n  Hovedco,  p.  494.     Diceto, 
p.  537.         V  Fite-8t^h.  p.  38.       X  Hovc^en,  p.  495. 
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CtfAP.   to  44,000  Marks/  was  impracticable ;  and  Becket's  stif* 
fragans  were  extremely  at  a  loss  what  counsel  to  give 


ij^  him  in  such  a  critical  emergency.  By  the  advice  erf  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  he  offered  twa  thousand  marks  as  a' 
general  satisfaction  for  all  demands :  But  this  offer  was 
rejected  by  the  king.'  Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to 
resign  his  see,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  acquitted  r 
Others  wdre  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  submit  himself 
entirely  to  the  king's  mercy:'  But  the  primate,  thus 
pushed  to  the  utmost,  had  too  much  courage  to  sink' 
un^r  oppression :  He  determined  to  brave  all  his  ene- 
mies, to  trust  to  the  sacredtiess  of  his  character  for  pro- 
tection, to  involve  his  cause  with  that  of  God  and  religion, 
a&d  to  stand  the  utmost  efforts  of  royal  indignation. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  deliberation,  Becket  went' 
to  church,  and  said  mass,  where  he  had  previously  or- 
dered, that  the  introit  to  the  communion  service  should 
begin  with  these  words.  Princes  sat  and  spake  against  me  ; 
the  passage  appointed  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
whom  the  primate  thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  resemble' 
in  his  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.  He  went 
thence  to  court,  arrayed  in  his  sacred  vestments :  As  sooit 
as  he  arrived  within  the  palace-gate,  he  took  the  cross  into 
his-  own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  his  protection,  and  marched 
in  that  posture  into  the  royal  apaftmentsw^  The  king, 
who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  a«toiiKrhed  at  tMs  parade, 
by  which  the  primate  seemed  to  menace  him  aM  his  court 
with  the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  and*  he  sent  some 
of  the  prelates  to  remonstmte  with  him  on  account  of  such 
audacious  behaviour*  These  prelates  complained  to 
Becket,  that,  by  subscribing  himself  to  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  he  had  seduced  them  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  that  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  he  pretended  to 
shake  off  all  subordination  to  the  civil  power,  and  ap- 
peared desirous  of  involving  them  in  the  guilt  which  must 
attend  any  violation  of  those  laws,  established  by  dieh* 
consent,  and  ratified  by  their  subscriptions.^  Becket  re- 
plied, that  he  had  indeed  subscribed  the  constitutions  ol 

5'  Epist.  St  Thomas,  p.  315.        z  Fitz-Steph.  p.  38.         a  Fitz-Steph.  p.  S9, 
Oervase,  p.  1390.  b  Fitz-Steph.  p.  40.    Hist  Qua<1.  p.  53.     liov«4en,  l». 

4i>4.    Neubr.  p.  394.    EpistSt.  Thoai.  p.  43.        c  Fitz-Stepb.  p.  35, 
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Clarendon,  i^aUy^  v;kh  g^odfa^h^  and  amiboni  fraud  or   chaf, 
rfi^ervci  b»t  in  jthese  words  was  virtually  implU^d  a  salvo  ^L^^^J^ 

'  for  the  ri^ts  of  th^  order,  which,  heing  coanaeeed  wiih  ||^. 
the  cau^  of  God  and  his  chujrch,  could  never  W  relin- 
quiahed  by  their  oaths  and  engagements :  That  if  he  and 
<^ey  had  erred  in  resigning  the  ecclesiastical  privikgts, 
the  best  atonement  they  could  now  make  was  to  tetract 
their  consent,  which,  in  such  a  case,  could  never  be  obli- 
gatory, and  to  follow  the  pope's  authority,  who  had 
solemnly  annulled  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  h»d 
absolved  them  from  all  oaths  whic^h  they  had  taken  to  €^ 
serve  them :  That  a  determined,  resolution  was  evidently 
embraced  to  oppress  the  church ;  ^^e  storm  had  first  bro* 
ken  upon  him;  for  a  slight  offence,  and  which  too  wa» 
falsely  imputed  to  him,  he  bad  been  tyrannically  con- 
demned to  a  grievous  penalty;  a  new  and  unhasurd  of 
<daim  was  since  started,  in  which  he  could  expect  no  jus- 
tice; and  he  plainly  saw,  that  he  was  the  destined  victim, 
who,  by  his  ruin,  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  spiritual  immunities :  That  he  strictly  inhibited 

^  ^Am  w^ho  were  suffragans  from  assisting  at  any  such  trial, 
or  giving  their  sanction  to  any  sentence  against  him ;  he 
put  himself  and.  bis  see  under  the  protection  of  the  su- 
preme pontiff;  and  appealed  to  him  against  any  penalty 
which  his  iniquitous  ^dges  might  think  proper  to  inflict 
upon  him  '^  And  that,^  bi^wever  terrible  the  indignation  of 
so  great  a  mon^ch  as  Henry,  his  sword  could  only  kill  the 
body;  while  that  of  the; church,  entrusted  into  the  hands 
of  the  primate,  qpttld  kill  the  soul,  and  throw  the  disobe- 
dient into  infinite  and  eternal  perdition.*^ 

Apf£ALs  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
had  been  abolished  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
were  become  criminal  by  law ;  but  an  appeal  in  a  civil 

;  cause,  such  as  the  king's  demand  upon  Becket,  was  a 
practice  altogether  new  and  unprecedented;  it  tended 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  government,  and  could 
receive  no  colour  of  excuse,  except  from  the  determined 
resolution,  which  was  but  too  apparent  in  Henry  and  the 
great  council,  to  effectuate,  without  justice,  but  under  co- 

d  Pitz-Steph.  p.  42.  44, 45,  46.     Hiat.  Quad.  p.  57.     Hoveden,  p.  495.     M. 
Paris,  p.  72,    Epiat  St  Ttom.  45, 195. 
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CHAT,   lour  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the  inflexible  ^imate.     The 

J^     king,  having  now  obtained  a  pretext  so  much  more  plau!»- 

1164.     ^*®  ^^^  ^*  vicrience,  would  probably  have  pushed  the  a&ir 

te  the  utmost  extremity  against  him ;  tmt  Becket  gave  him 

BO  leisure  to  conduct  the  prosecution.     He  refused  so 

much  as  to  hear  the  sentence,  which  the  barons,  sitting 

apart  from  the  l»shops,  and  joined  to  some  sheriffs  and 

barons  of  the  second  rank,*  had  given  upon  the  king's 

Banish,      claim :  He  departed  fr«la  &e  palace ;  asked  Henry's  im- 

Bed[e^     mediate   permission'  to    leave   Northampton ;   and   upon 

meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  withdrew  secretly  5  wandered 

about  in  disguise  for  some  time ;  and  at  last  took  ship* 

]mg,  and  arrived  safely  at  Gravelines* 

The  violent  and  unjust  prosecution  of  Becket  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour  on  his  side,  and 
to  make  nfen  overlook  his  former  ingratitude  towards  the 
king,  and  his  departure  from  all  oaths  and  engagements^ 
as  well  as  the  enormity  of  those  ecclesiastical  privileges^ 
of  which  he  affected  to  be  the  champion.  There  were 
many  other  reasons  which  procured  him  countenance  and 
protection  in  foreign  countries.  Philip  earl  of  Flanders/  . 
and  Lewis  king  of  France,^  jealous  of  the  rising  greatness 
of  Henry,  were  well  pleased  to  give  him  disturbance  ij^ 
his  government  1  and  forgetting  that  this  was  the  common, 
cause  of  princes,  they  affected  tp  pMf(  extrepiely  t|ie  con- 
dition of  the  exiled  primate;  anc^  thie  latter  ev^  hpnoured 
him  with  a  visit  at  Soissons,  in«  T^ich  city  he  had  invited 
him  to  fix  his  residence.^  Th^  pope,  whose  interests 
were  more  immediately  ccmcerned  in^^upporteing  faim^ 
gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embassy  whM:h 
Henry  sent  to  accuse  him;  while  Becket  himself,  who 
had  come  to  Sens  in  order  to  justify  his  cause  ^be£9re  the 
sovereign  pontiff*,  was  received  with  the  gi^atest  marks  of 
distinction.  The  king,  in  revei^,  sequestered  the  reve- 
nues of  Canterbury;  and  by  a  conduct  which  might  be 
esteemed  arbitrary^  had  there  been  at  that  time  any  re- 

e  Fitz<-Ste|>h.  p.  46.  This  liiBtorian  is  supposed  to  mean  tke  laore  consider- 
able vassals  of  the  chief  barons:  These  had  no  title  to  sit  in  the  great  council,  ami 
the  giving  them  a  place  there  was  a  palpable  irregularity;  which  however  is  ran 
insisted  on  in  any  of  Becket's  remonstrances.  A  farther  pi'oof  how  little  fixed 
the  constitution  was  at  that  time.  f  Epist.  St  Thom.  p.  3?.  g  Ibid,  n 

36,  37.         h  Hist.  Quad.  p.  76., 
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.gular  ch«€k  on  royal  authority,  he  baaishcd  all  tbt  pri*^    CHAP. 
oMUe'ft ,  rebliotts  and  domestics,  to  die  ftiunber  ef  tour     T™1 
hundred,  whom  he  dbiiged  to  swefiff,  before  their  depar*-      ^^ 
tare,  that  they  would  inatantly  join  their  patron*     But 
this  policy,  by-whidi  Henry  endeavoured  to  reduce  Becloec 
aooner  to  necessi^,  lost  its  effect :  The  pope,  when  they 
aiprived  beyond  sea,  absolved  them  from  their  oailh,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  convents  c£  France  and  Flan- 
4ers  :  A  residence  was  assigned  to  Beeket  himself  in  the 
amrent'of  Pontigny,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  a 
g^eat  magnificence,  partly  from  a  pension  granted  him  on 
the  revenue^  of  that  lAbey,  partly  from  remittances  made 
him  by  the  French  monarch* 

Th£  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pope,  Beeket  11.65. 
resigned  into  his  hands  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to  whieb, 
he  affirmed,  he  had  been  xmcanonically  elected  by  the  au^ 
tbority  of  the  royal  mandate ;  and  Alexander,  in  his  turn, 
besides  investing  him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pretended  tt» 
abrogate,  by  a  bull,  the  sentence  which  the  great  council 
of  £ng^aiid  had  passed  against  him.  Henry,  after  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  procure  a  conference  with  the  popc^ 
w^ho  departed  soon  after  for  Rome,  whither  the  prosper«- 
ocis  state  of  his  affairs  now  invited  him,  made  provisions 
against  the  conseqnences  of  that  breach  which  impended 
betweeif  his  kingdom  and  the  apostc^ic  see.  He  issued 
pt'ders  sprhis  justiciaries,-  inlubiting,  under  severe  penal-* 
ties,  all  app^s  to  the  pope  or  archbishop;  forbidding  any 
one  to  receive  any  mandates  from  them,  or  apply  in  any 
«ase  to  their  authority ;  declaring  it  treasonable  to  bring 
fttmi  either  of  them  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
p^iisbable  in  secular  clergymen  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes 
and  by  castration,  in  regulars  by  amputation  of  their  feet, 
and  in  laics  with  death ;  and  menacing  with  sequestration 
smd  banishment  the  persons  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
kindred,  who  should  pay  obedience  to  any  such  interdict : 
Awi  he  farther  obliged  all  his  subjects  to  swear  to  the  ob^ 
servance  of  those  orders.^  These  were  edicts  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  affected  the  lives  and  properties  of 
all  the  subjects,  and  even  changed,  for  the  time,  the  na» 
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CHAP,  tiond  rMfpQfk^  by  breaking  off  all  commu&ieatkm  widr 
»^  J^  Rome :  Yet  were  they  enacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  tbt^ 
iiM.  kitig^  and  were  derived  entirely  from  his  will  and  pleasured 
The  spiritual  powers^  which^  in  the  primitive  churchy 
were^  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  the  civil,  had  by 
a  gradual  progress  reached  an  equality  and  independence^ 
and  though  the  limits  of  the  two  jurisdictions  were  diffi* 
cult  to  ascertain  or  define,  it  was  not  impossible,  but» 
by  moderation  on  both  sides,  government  might  still 
have  been  conducted  in  that  imperfect  and  irregular 
manner  whjich  attends  all  human  institutions.  But  as.  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  encouraged  the  ecclesiastics  daily  to 
extend  their  privileges,  and  even  to  advance  maxims 
totally  incompatiUe  with  civil  government,^  Henry  had 
thought  it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  pretensions, 
and  formally  in  a  public  council,  to  fix  those  powers, 
which  belonged  to  the  magistrate,  and  which  he  was  for 
the  future  determined  to  maintain.  In  this  attempt  he 
was  led  to  reestablish  customs,  which,  though  ancient, 
,  were  beginning  to  be  abolished  by  a  contrary  praf^tice, 
fixi^d  which  were  still  more  strongly  opposed  by  the*  pr^* 
vailing  opinions  and  sentiments  of  die  age.  PrinGiple> 
lii^refore,  stood  on  the  one  side,  power  on  the  other ;  anfi 
if  the  English  had  been  actuated  by  conscience  more 
than  by  present  interest,  the  otteitrovdrsy  must  ^oon,  hy 
the  genera}  defection  of  Henry's  subject^,  have  been  de* 
cided  against  him.  Becket,  in  order  to  fcorward  this 
event,  filled  all  places  with  exclamationjs  against  the 
.violence  which  he  had  suiFered*  He  compared » himself 
to  Christ,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a^^lay  tribunal,' 
and  who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present*. oppressions 
.under  which  his  church  laboured :  He  took  it  for  granted, 
^as  a  point  Incontestable^  that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of 
Ood:*^  He  assumed  the  character  of  champion  for  the 
patrimony  of  the  Divinity:  He  pretended  to  be  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  king  and  all  the  people  of  England:" 
He  even  told  Henry,  that  kings,  reigned  solely  by  the  aur 

0 

k  Quia  dubitet,  says  Becket  to  the  king,  taccrdotea  Chritti  reffum  ^t 
principitm  ornniumque  fideUum  patrea  et  magiatroa  cenaeri.  Epwt  St  ThMb. 
TJ.  97.  148.        1  Epist.  St  Thorn,  p.  63.  105. 194. 
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tbority  of  i^  clHireh  ;^  And  though  he  had  tbua  tofH/off-  chap.. 
Afe  veil  more  openly  on  the  one  side,  thaa  that  priace  .Y^^J^^ 
had  6q  the  other,  he  seemed  still,  from  the  general  SsLVi^iX      itfifiT^ 
borne  him  by  die  ecclesiastics,  to  haive  all  the  advanta^ 
in  the  argument*     The  king,  that  he  might  employ  tlU    ' 
weapons   of   temporal   power   remaining   in   his    hands^ 
suspended  the  payment  of  Peter^s  pence;   he  made  ad^ 
vancea  towards  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,   who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  violent 
wars  with   pope    Alexander;    he^  discovered  some   In- 
tentions of  acknowledging  Pascal  III.  the  present  anti- 
ipope,  who  was  protected  by  that  emperor ;  and  by  these 
expedients  he   endeavoured  to   terrify   the  enterprising 
though  prudent  pontiif  from   proceeding  to  extremities 
against  him. 

But  the  violence  of  Becket,  stiU  more  than  the  ftatum 
of  the  controversy,  kept  affairs  from  remaining  long  in 
suspense  between  the  parties.  That  prelate  instigated  by 
revenge,  and  animated  by  the  present  glory  attending  hia 
sitMdon,  pushed  matters  to  a  decision,  and  issued  a 
censure,  excommunicating  the  king^s  chief  ministers  by 
name,  and  comprehending  in  general  all  those  who  fa« 
"iroured  or  obeyed  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon :  These 
constitutions  he  atil'Qgnted  and  annulled ;  he  absolved  all 
men  from  tlie  oaths  wKch  they  had  taken  to  observe 
them ;  and  be  suspended  the  spiritual  thunder  over  Henry 
himself,  only  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the  blow  by  a 
timely  rii^en^nce.*' 

Tnw.  simation  of  He»ry  was  so  imhappy,  that  he  could 
employ  no  expedient  for  saving  his  ministers  from  this 
terrible .  cetisuf-e,  but  by  appealing  to  the  pope  himself, 
and  having  recourse  to  a  tribunal  whose  authority  he  had 
himself  attempted  to  abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals^ 
and  which,  he  knew,  was  so  deeply  engaged  on  the  side 
of  his.  adversary.  But  even  this  expedient  was  not  likely 
to  be  long  effectual.  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  pope 
a  legatine  commission  over  England ; '  and  in  virtue  of 

"  o  ^rad/s  Append.  No.  56.     Epist.  St  Thom.  p.  94,  95.  97.  99.  197. 
H^vedvn,  p.  497,  p  Fitz-Steph.  p.  56.    Hist.  Quad.  p.  93.    M.  Paris,  p,  74. 
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GHAP^    that  authoritjr,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he  ftummoned 
^^^'      the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  others,  to  attend 


1166.      l^^i^i  ^^^  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the 
ecclesiastics,  sequestered  on  his  account,  to  be  restored  ii^ 
two  months  to  ill  their  benefices.     But  John  of  OxIbrdY 
the  king^s  agent  Wfdi  the  pope,  had  the  address  to  procure 
orders  for  suspending  this  sentence  z   and  he  gave  the 
pontiff  such  hope&  of  a  Speedy  reconcilement  between  the 
king  and  Becket,  that  two  legates,  William  of  Pavia  and 
Otho,  were  sent  to  Normandy,  where  the.  king  then  re* 
sided,  and  they  endeavoured  to  find  expedients  for  that 
purpose*     But  the  pretensions  of  the  parties  were,  as  }^t, 
too  of^site  to  admit  of  an  accommodation:  The  kki^ 
Inquired,  that  all  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  >  shoi:iki 
be  ratified :   Becket,  that  previously  to  any  agreement,  he 
and  his  adherents  should  be  restored  to  their  possessions  -. 
And  as  the  legales  had  no  power  to  pronounce  a  definitive 
Sentence  on  either  side,  the  negotiation  soon  after  came 
to  nothing.     The   cardinal   of  Pavia  also,  being  natch 
attached  to  Henry,  took  care  to  protract  the  negotiatiim. ; 
to  mitigate  the  pope,  by  the  accounts  which  he  sent  of  daoit 
}»:ince's  conduct ;  and  to  procure  him  every  possiUe  in- 
dulgence from  the  see  of  Rome»     About  diis  time  the 
king  had  also  the  address  to  obtain  a  dispensatitm  for  Ae 
marriage  of  his  third  son  Genffi-ey,  with  tfcfe  heii^ess  of 
Britany ;   a  concession  which,   considering  H^xy^s  de« 
merits  towards  the  church,,  gave  great  scandsj  botli  ta 
Becket,  and  to  his  zealous  patron  the  king  of  France* 

1167.  The  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law  had,  tn  tfait  age,, 

rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  betweeir  the  |n*iace  and 
bis  vassals,  and  between  one  prince  and.ahoiier^  as  qb- 
certsdn  as  those  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre ;  and  all 
wars  topk  their  origin  from  disputes^  whidt  had  there 
been  any  tribunal  possessed  of  power  to  enforce  their  At'^ 
ct'ees,  ought  to  have  been  decided  only  bel<n*e  a  court  of 
judicature*  Henry,  in  prosecution  of  some  contaroversiefi^ 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  count  of  Auvergne,  it 
vassal  of  the  dutchy  of  Giiienne,  had  invaded  the  teirx^ 
tories  of  that  nobleman;  who  had  recourse  to  Ae  kkig^  ^f 
France,  his  superior  lord,  for  protection,  and  thereby 
k^adled  a  war  between  the  two  monarchs*     But  this  war 
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vf^  as  ustxal^  no  less  feeble  in  its  operattous,  than  it  wns    CHAP, 
frivolous  in  its  cause  and  object ;  and  ^fter  occasioning  ^^-,^1^^ 
some  mutual  depredations,^  and  some  insurrections  among     ^^^^^ 
>the  barbns  of  Poictou  and  Guienne^  was  terminated  by  a 
peace.     The  terms  of  this  peace  were  rather  disadvan- 
tageous to  Henry,  and  prove  that  l^at  prince  had,  by 
reason  of  his  contest  with  the  church,  lost  the  superiority 
which   he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  crown  of 
France:  An  additional  motive  to  him  for  accommt>dating 
those  differences. 

Tbb  pope  and  the  king  began  at  last  to  perceive,  that 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs^  neither  of  them  could 
expect  a  final  and  decisive  victory  over  the  other,  and  that 
they  had  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  the  duration  of 
the  controversy.  Though  the  vigour  of  Henry's  govern* 
^  ment  had  confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  dominions,  his 
'  dirone.  might  be  shaken  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
and  if  England  itself  could,  by  its  situation,  be  more  easily 
yarded  against  the  contagion  of  superstitious  prejudices, 
im  French  provinces  at  least,  whose  communication  was 
^pen  with  the  neighbouring  states,  would  be  much  exposed, 
6n  that  account,  to  sdme  great  revolution  or  copvulsion.^ 
He  could  not,  th^-efor^,  reasonably  imagine  that  the  pope, 
while  he  retained  such  a  check  upon  him,  would  formally 
recognise  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  both  put 
an  end  to  papal  pretensions  in  England,  and  would  givfc 
an  example  to  oAer  states  of  exerting  a  like  independency.' 
.Pope  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  being  still  engaged  in 
dangerous  wars  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  might  justly 
apprehend,  thStt  Henry,  rather  than  reliijiquish  claims  of 
jsuch  inspertance,  would  join  the  party  of  his  enemy;  and 
as  the  trials*  hitherto  n^ade  of  the  spiritual  weapons  by 
Becket  had  not  succeeded  to  his  expectation,  and  every 
thing  -had  remained  quiet  in  all  the  king's  dominions,  no- 
thing seemed  impossible  to  the  capacity  and  vigilance  of  so 
great  a  monarch.  The  disposition  of  minds  on  both  sides^ 
resiilthig  from  these  circumstances,  produced  frequent  at- 
tempts towards  an  accommodation ;  but  as  both  parties 
knew  that  the  essential  articles  of  the  dispute  could  not 
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GHAP.    then  be  terminated,  they  entertained  a  perpetusd  jealotidy 
^^^.^^^,1^  of  each  other,  and  were  anxious  not  to  lose  Ae  least  advan*^ 

1168.  ^^S^  ^^  ^^  negotiation.  The  nuncios,  Gratian  and  Vivian, 
having  received  a  commission  to  endeavour  a  reconciKation, 
met  with  the  king  in  Normandy ;  and  after  all  differences 
seemed  to  be  adjusted,  Henry  offered  to  sign  the  treaty, 
with  a  salvo  to  his  royal  dignity ;  which  gave  such  umbrage 
to  Becket,  that  the  negotiation,  in  the  end,  became  fruit- 
less, and  the  excommunications  were  renewed  against  the 
king's  ministers.  Another  negotiation  was  conducted  at 
Montmirail,  in  presence  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
French  prelates ;  where  Becket  also  offered  to  make  his 
submissions,  with  a  salvo  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  church;  which,  for  a  like  reason,  was 
extremely  offensive  to  the  king,  and  rendered  the  treaty 

X169.  abortive.  A  third  conference,  under  the  same  mediation, 
was  broken  off,  by  Becket's  insisting  on  a  like  reserve  in 
his  submissions ;  and  even  in  a  fourth  treaty,  when  all  the 
terms  were  adjusted,  and  when  the  primate  e3q>ected  to 
be  introduced  to  the  king,  and  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace, 
which  it  was  usual  for  princes  to  grant  in  those  times,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  of  forgiveness,  Henry 
refused  him  that  honour ;  under  pfeii^iice,  that,  dtiring  his 
anger,  he  had  made  a  rash  vow  to  that  purpose.  This 
formality  served,  among  such  jealous  spirits,  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  ^nd  though  the  difficulty  was 
attempted  to  be  overcome  tjy  a  dispensatibn-  which  the 
pope  granted  to  Henry  from  his  vow,  that  prince  ciiaM 
hot  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from  the  resolution  which 
he  had  taken.  '      '         '       '  '    ' 

In  one  of  these  conferences,  at  which  tfelFreJJfeh  king, 
was  present,  Henry  said  to  that  monarch :  "  Tliete  hacve 
"  been  many  kings  of  England,  some  of  greater,  some  of 
"  less  authority  than  myself :  There  have  also  been  many 
**  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men,  aaid 
"  entitled  to  every  kind  of  respect :  Let  Becket  but  act 
towards  me  with  the  same  submission  which  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors  have  paid  to  the  least  of  mine,  and 
'^  there  shall  be  no  controversy  between  us.'*  Lewis  was 
so  struck  with  this  state  of  the  case,  and  with  an  offer 
which  Henry  made  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  Frehcli 
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dbrg]^,  that  he  could  not  forbear  condemning,  the  prunate^    CHAP* 
and  withdrawing  hb  friendship  from  him  during  some        ^^' 
time.:  But  the  bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their  cdmniion    \i^y^ 
asumosity  against  Henry,  soon  produced  a  renewal  of  th^ir 
former  good  correspondence. 

All  diflSiculties  were  at  last  adjusted  between  the 
psurties ;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  pn  condi-  ^^'^^'  •. 
tions  which  may  be  esteemed  both  honourable  a^d  advan* 
tageous  to  that  prelate.  He  was  not  required  to  give  up 
any  rights  of  the  church,  or  resign  any  of  those  preten-  Compro^ 
sions  which  had  been  the  original  ground  of  the  contro-  SeSctt* 
versy.  It  was  agreed  that  all  these  questions  should  b« 
buried  in  oblivion;  but  tha^  Becket  and  his  adherents 
shgyuld,  without  making  farther  submission,  be  restored  to 
all  their  livings,  and  that  even  the  possessors  of  such 
,  benefices  as  depended  on  the  see  of  Canterbuiy,  and  had 
been  filled  during  the  primate's  absence,  should  be  ex** 
pelled,  and  Becket  have  liberty  to  supply  the  vacancies.* 
In  return  for  concessions  which  entrenched  so  deeply  on  • 
th^  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only 
the  advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from  the 
sentence  of  excomm|inication  pronounced  against  them, 
and  of  preventing  th©  interdict,  which,  if  these  hard  con- 
ditions had  not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be  laid 
on*  aH  his  dominions.^  It  was  easy  to  see  how  much  he 
dreaded  tJiat  event,  when  a  prince  of  so  high  a  spirit 
^uld  submit  to  terms  so  c^^shonourable  in  order  to  pre^ 
frent Jit«  Sp  anxious  was  Henry  to  accommodate  all  di£- 
&r^>c«8,  and  tQ  reconcile  himself  fully  with  Becket,  that 
he  took  the  most  extraordinary  steps  to  flatter  his  vanity^ 
aiid^ewen,  G0i.<M)e  occasion,  humiliated  himself  so  far  as  to 
hold  the  stirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate  while  he  mounted*^ 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary  tran- 
quillity which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  these  expedients'. 
Siuring  the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with  Becket,  while  he  wa$ 
every  day  expecting  an  interdict  to  be  laid  on  his  kingdom, 
and  a  sentence  of.  excommunication  to  be  fulminated  again$t 
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CHAP,    his  p^tsoB,  ^e  had  tli<mght  it  prudent  to  have*  hk  soa^ 
prince  Henry,  associated  with  him  ia  the  royal^,  and.  Uk 


iim  xQaIec  him  be  crowned  king  by  the  hands  of  Roger,  andi* . 
bishop  of  York.  By  this  precaution  he. both  ensured  ike 
succession  of  that  prince,  which,  oooMdering  dke«n9aiiy 
past  irregularities  in  that  point,  oould  not  but  be  eslMj^iaed 
somewhat  precarious;  and  he  preserved  at  least  his  famfly 
on  the  thrbne,  if  the  sentence  of  exconMnunication  should 
have  the  effect  which  he  dreaded,.and  should  make  his  sub* 
jectii  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him.  Though  this  de- 
sign was  conducted  with  expedition  and  secrecy,  Beckel^. 
before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  had  got  intelligence  pf 
it ;  and  being  de9m>us  of  obstructing  all  Henry's  measure«« 
as  well  as  anxious  to  prevent  this  afi^cmt  to  himself,  who 
pretended  to  the  sole  right,  as  archbisho|i  of  Cai^^ribury;^ 
•  to  officiate  in  the  coronation,  he  had  inhibited  all  the  pre<» 
iates  of  England  from  assisting  at  this  ceremony,  had  pro« 
cured  from  the  pope  a  mandate  to  the  same  purpose,'  and 
had  incited  the  king  of  France  to  protest  against  the  coro- 
nation of  young  Henry,  unless  the  princess,  daughter  ef. 
that  monarch,  should  at  the  same  time  receive  the  royal 
unction.  There  prevailed  in  that  ^ge  aa  opinion,,  which 
was  akin  to  its  other  superstitions,  that  the^-roy^  uncticm 
was  essential  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power 4^  M  vmBiiktts^ 
fore  natural  both  for  the  king  of  Frai^ce,  cateful  of  lu^ 
daughter's  establishment,  and  lot  Beckett  jeajbus  of  k^ 
own  dignity,  to  demand,  in  the  treaty  widi  Henrys /Som^ 
satisfaction  in  this  essential  point.  Henrj^^,  after  apcio* 
gizing  to  Lewis  for  the  amission  withregaigd  to  Mairpir^ 
and  excusing  it  on  account  of  ^e  ^se^Breipy  and  di^)atcb- 
requisite  for  conducting  that  measure,  p^mi^d  that  ^^ 
ceremony  should  be  renewed  in  the  persoi^  bfottb  of  ti^ 
prince  and  princess  :  And  he  assured  Becket,  tha|  besido» 
receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  Roger  and  theol^^er 
bishops  for  the  seeming  affront  put  on  the  see  of  Canterr*  • 
bury,  the  primate  should,  as  a  farther  aadsfactio^^  reemrer 
his  rights  by  officiating  in  this  corcmation.  3ni:the  vioimxt 
spirit  of  Beck-et,  elated  by  the  power  of  the  church,  and 
by  the  victory  which  he  had  already  obtained  over  i^ 
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'  sovereign,  was  not  content  with  this  volimtfury  cooapeasa*  CHAP.  ^ 
tion^  but  resolved  to  make  the  injuiT^  which  he  pretended  ^^^^_^ 
to  have  suffered,  a  handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  ^^^q^ 
enemies.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  met  the  archbishop  Beeketes 
of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury*  who  from  bs. 
were  on  their  journey  to  the  king  in  Normandy :  He  noti-  '"•'^•**^ 
fied  to  the  archbishop  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  to 
the  two  bishops  that  of  excommunication,  which  at  his 
solici^ion  the  pope  had  pronounced  against  them*  Regi* 
nald  de  Warenne,  and  Gervase  de  Comhyi,  two  of  the 
king's  ministers  who  were  employed  on  their  duty  in  Kent, 
asked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt,  whether  he 
meant  to  bring  fire  and  sword  into  the  kingdom  i  But  the 
primate,  heedless  of  the  reproof,  proceeded,  in  the  most 
ostentatious  manner,  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese.  In 
fiochester,  and  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  he 
was  received  with  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popu* 
lace*  As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity, 
men  of  kll  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
cdebrated  with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant  entrance. 
And  though  he  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  young  prince, 
who  resided  at  Woodstoke,  to  return  to  his  diocese,  he 
found  that  lie  was  not  n^staken  when  he  reckoned  upon 
the*  highest  veneration  of  the  public  towards  his  person 
and  his  dignity.  He  proceeded,  ^erefore,  with  the  more 
ciRffage,  to  dart  his  spiritual  thunders :  He  issued  the  sen* 
tence  of  excommunication  against  Robert  de  Broc  and 
Nigel  de  Sackville,  with  many  others,  who  either  had 
assisted  at  the  ooronation  of  the  prince,  or  been  active  in 
the  late  persecution  of  .the  exiled  clergy.  This  violent 
measure,  by  which  he  in  effect  denounced  war  against  the 
king  himself,  is  commcmly  ascribed  to  the  vindictive  dis* 
position  ipnd  imperious  character  of  Becket ;  but  as  this 
prelate  was  also  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities,  we  are 
not,  in  his  passions  alone,  to  look  for  the  cause  of  his  con* 
duct,  when  he  proceeded  to  these  extremities  against  his 
enemies.  His  sagacity  had  led  him  to  discover  all  Henry's 
intentions ;  and  he  proposed,  by  this  bold  and  unexpected 
assaidt,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  dispositions  of 

*  his  people,  was  become  sensible  that  his  enterprise  ItsA 
Vol  f.      .  Z  z 
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CHAP,  been  t6o  bold  in  establishing  the  constitutions  of  Clatfeft* 
^^^'  don,  in  defining  all  the  branches  of  royal  power,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  extort  from  the  church  of  Eaglaitd  as 
well  as  from  the  pope,  an  express  avowal  of  these -dis- 
puted prerogatives.  Conscious  also  of  his  own  vkd^nce 
in  attempting  to  break  or  subdue  the  inflexible  primate, 
he  was  not  displeased  to  undo  that  measure  which  had 
given  his  enemies  such  advantage  against  him ;  mid  he 
was  contented  that  the  controversy  should  terminate  in 
that  ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmost  that  iM*inee8 
in  those  ages  could  hope  to  attain  in  their  disputes  widi 
the  see  of  Rome.  Though  he  dropped,  for  the  present^ 
die  prosecution  of  Becket,  he  still  reserved  to  himseif  the 
right  of  maintaining,  that  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both  the  ancient 
customs  and  the  present  law  of  the  realm :  And  though 
he  knew  that  the  papal  clergy  asserted  them  to  be  impioas 
in  themselves,  as  well  as  abrogated  by  the  sentence  of-^the 
sovereign  pontiff,  he  intended,  in  spite  of  their  clamours, 
steadily  to  put  those  laws  it|  execution,^  and  to  tnist  to  his 
own  abilities,  and  to  the  course  of  events,  for  success  in 
that  perilous  enterprise.  He  hop^  ^hsrt^  Beckfet's  expe- 
rience of  a  six  years^  exile  would,  after  his  pride  was  fulfy 
gratified  by  his  restoration,  be  sufiicient  to  teach  him 
more  reserve  in  his  opposition;  or  if  any  controvefi^ 
arose,  lie  expected  thenceforth  to  engage  in  a  more  favonr* 
^le  cause,  and  to  maintain  with  advantage,  while  the  pri* 
mate  was  now  in  his  power,^  the  ancient  and  uftdottbied 
customs  of  the  Kingdom  against  the  usurpations  of  tlie 
elergy.  But  Becket  determined  not  to  betf^y  the  eccle* 
siastical  privileges  by  his  connivance,^  and  appireiie«9df« 
lest  a  prince  of  such  profound  policy,  if  allowed  to  pm* 
ceed  in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in  the  end  prnwU 
resolved  to  take  all  the  advantage  which  his  present  vic- 
tory gave  him,  and  to  disconcert  the  cautious  measures  of 
the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and  rigour  of  his  own  con- 
duct.? Assured  of  support  from  Rome,  he  was  little  inti^ 
tnidated  by  dangers,  which  his  pourage  taught  him  to 
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desptaei  and  whkh,  even  if  attended  with  the  m0Mt  latal    CHA^.. 
conaequenoes,  would  serve  only  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  ^^^L^ 
thirst  of  fi^of y/  im^ 

Wh^n  the  suspended  and  excommumcated  prelate, 
arrived  at  .Bsueux,  where  the  king  then  resided,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Becket,.  he 
itistantly  pelxeived  the  consequences;  was  sensible  that 
}m  whole  plan  of  opertrtions  was  overthrown;  foresaw 
th^t  the  daagerous  contest  between,  the  civil  and  spiritual 
powers,  a  contest  which  he  him^^If  had  first  roused,  but 
which  he^bad  endeavoured,  by  all  his  late  negotiations  and 
concessions,  to  appeab»e,  nuist  come  to  an  immediate  and 
decisive  issue.;  and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the  mo)St 
violent  commotion*  The  archbishop  of  York  remarked  to 
him,  thvLt  so  long  as  Becket*lived,  he  could  never  expect  to 
enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity :  The  king  hin^self  being  vehe-' 
mently  agitated,  burst  forth  into  sm^i  exclamation  against 
his. servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  he  said,  had  so  long  left 
him  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and 
imperious-  prelate.'  Fpur  gentlemen  of  his  household, 
Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  WifUiam  de  Traci,  Hugh  de  More- 
ville,  and  Richard  Britp,  taking  these  passionate  expres- 
sUms  to  be  a  hint  for  Becket's  death,  immediately  commu- 
akated  their >  tl\oughts  to  each  other;  and  swearing  to 
tesnge  &eir  prince's  quarrel,  secretly  withdrew  from 
eourt*^  Some  menacing  expressions  which  they  had  drop- 
ped|  ga;ve  a  suspicion  of  their  design ;  and  the  king  dis* 
Itotcbed  a<messenger  after  them,  charging  them  to  attempt 
nothing  against  the  person  of  the  primate  :*  But  these  orders 
art iv^  too  late  to  prevent  their  fatal  purpose.  The  four 
aasaaains,  though  the^  took  different  roads  to  England, 
^tuy&d  jiiearly.  aboi^l  the  same,  time  at  Saltewoode  neair 
Ganl^imi^bury ;  and  being  there  joined  by  some  assistants, 
they  proceeded  in  great  h^iste  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace# 
They  found  the  primate,  who  trusted  entirely  to  the  sa:- 
cffrcbeas  of  his  character^  very  slenderly  attended ;  and 
thou^  they  threw  Out  many  menaces  and  reproaches 
against  hiai,  he  was  so  incapable  of  fear,  that,  without 

■< 
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^CHAP.    using  any  precautions  against  their  violence,  he  ftnftie- 
^^*      diately  went  to  St.  Benedict's  church,  to  hear  vespers^ 


1170.  They  followed  him  thither,  attacked  him  before  the  ahar,, 
Dec.  S9.  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  many  Mows,  retired 
ThomMft  without  meeting  any  opposition.  This  iras  the  tratgieal 
^^^^  end  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  a  prelate  of  the  most  lofty, 
intrepid,  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  was  able  to  cover 
to  the  world,  and  probab^  to  himself,  the  enterprise  of 
pride  and  ambition,  under  the  disguise  of  sanctity,  and  of 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion :  Ap.  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, surely,  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  hi«  first 
station,  and  had  directed  the  vehemence  of  his  character 
to  the  support  of  law  and  justice ;  instead  of  being  en- 
gaged  *by  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  to  sacrifice  all  pri- 
vate duties  and  public  connexions  td  ties  which  he 
imagined  or  represented  as  superior  to  every  civil  an^ 
political  consideration.  But  no  man  who  enters  into  die 
genius  of  that  a^e  can  reasonably  doubt  of  this  prelate's 
sincerity.  The  spirit  of  superstition  was  so  preval^&t, 
that  it  infallibly  caught  every  careless  reasoner,.  mucl^ 
more  every  one  whose  interest,  and  honour,  and  am- 
bition, were  engaged  to  support  it. '  All  the  -Wretched 
Hterature  of  the  times  was  enlisted  6n  that  side:  Some 
faint  glimmerings  of  common  sense  might  sdmetimes 
pierce  through  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  or,  what  was 
worse,  the  illusions  of  perverted  science,  whidt  ind 
blotted  out  the  sun,  and  enveloped  the  face  of^nsMmt 
But  those  who  preserved  themselves  untainted  by  itie 
general  contagion,  proceeded  on  n6  principles  which  they 
could  pretend  to  justify:  They  were  more  indebted't© 
their  total  want  of  instruction,  than  to  their  knowiedige^ 
if  they  still  retained  some  share  of  understtttdiifg  r  ^<^y 
was  possessed  of  all  the  schools  as  weH  &s  all  the 
churches ;  and  her  votaries  assumed  the  garb  of  (yhiloso- 
phers,  together  with  the  ensigns  of  spiritual  dignities. 
Throughout  that  large  collection  of  letters  which  bears 
the  name  of  Si.  Thomas,  we  find,  in  all  the  retainers  c 
that  asph-ing  prelate,  no  less  than  in  himself^  a  mof 
entire  and  absolute  conviction  of  the  reason  aind  piety  c 
iheir  own  party,  and  a  disdain  of  their  antagonists :  Not 
in  t^re  less  cant  and  grimace  in  their  style,  when  die] 


idUiresa  eadk  other,  than  .wh^i.  they  compose  manifestos    CHAP« . 
.fop  t|ie  pernaal  of  the  public.     The  spirit  of  revenge,  ^^.^^ 
videlicet  and  ambitifon,  which  accompanied  their  conduct,      ^i;q 
iastead  of  forming  a  presumption  of  hypocrisy,  are  the 
surest  pledges  of  their  sincere  attachment  to  a  cause, 
which  so  much  flattered  these  domineering  passions.  ^ 

HfiiiRY,  on  the  first  report  of  Becket's  vioknt  mea-  ^rf«- 
sures,  had  proposed  to  have  him  arrested,  and  had  already 
tsd^en  some  steps  towards  the  eixecution  of  that  design : 
Sut  the  intelligence  of  his  «A]arder  threw  the  prince  into 
gpreat  consternation ;  and  he  was  immediately  sensible  of 
the  dangerous  consequences  which  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  so  unexpected  as  event*  An  archbishop  of 
•  reputed  sanctity  assassinated  before  the  altar^  in  the  exor- 
cise of  his  fimctions,  and  on  account  of  his  z^  in  main- 
t$uniKg  ecclesiastical  privileges,  must  attain  the  highest 
honours  of  mart3nrdom;  while  his  murderer  would  be 
ranked  among  the  most  bloody  tyrants  that  ever  weiie 
exposed  ^  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  mankind*     Inter- 

.  diets  and  excommimications,  weapons  in  themselves  so 
^U^rrifajk,  would,  he  foresaw,  be  armed  with  double  forc^, 
<f^en  emf^yed  in  a  cause  so  much  calculated  to  work  on 
th&  human  passions,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  preachers  and  declaimers.  In  vain 
.  would  he  plead  his  own  *  innocence,  and  even  his  total 
itgnorance  of  llie  fact :  He  was  sufficiently  guilty,  if  the 
.iihurch  thought  proper  to  esteem  him  such :  And  his  con- 

.  ^urrence  in  Becket's  n^artyrdpm,  becoming  a  religious 
<^iniofi,  would  be  received  with  all  the  implicit  credit 
fiAidi  belonged  to  the  most  established  articles  of  faith« 
These  considerations  gave  the  king  the  most  unaffected 
jpo$icerfi<;  and  as  it  was  extremely  his  interest  to  cleaif 
bimself  from  all  suspicion,  he  took  no  care  to  conceal  the 
,il6pdi  of  his  affliction.^  He  shut  himself  up  from  the- 
light  ^  day,  and  from  all  commerce  with  his  servants : 
H#  even  refused,  during  three  days,  aU  food  and  suste* 
imnct  i^  The  courtiers,  apprehending  dangerous  effects  from. 

X  ills   despair,  were  at  last  obliged  to  break  in  upon  his; 
aolimde;  and  they  emfdoyed  every  topic  of  con9olation. 

It  Ypod.   Neust  p.  447.    M.  PgrU,  p.  87.    IHeeto,  p.  556.    66TTa9e,  -p^ 
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CHAP,    induced  hitn  to  accept  of  nourishment,  luid  occupied  bi9« 
^^^~1^  leisure   in  taking  precautions   against  the  xoim^qu^c^. 
1170.     which  he  so  justly  ap[»:ehended  from  the  murder  of  the 
primate. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  was  to  con- 
and  subl  vince  the  pope  of  his  innocence ;  or  rather,  to.  persuade* 
^ftlng?^  ^i™  ^^^  ^^  would  reap  greater  s^va^tages  from,  the 
submissions  of  England,  than  from  proceeding » to. ej^. 
tremities  against  that  kingdom.  The  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Evreux,  with  five, 
persons  of  inferior  quality,  ^ere  immediately  dispatched, 
to  Rome,"*  and  orders  were  given  them  to  perform  their 
journey  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Though  the  name, 
and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  so  terrible  in 
the  remote  countries  of  Europe  which  were  sunk  in  pro-, 
found  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its^^ 
character  and  conduct ;  the  pope  was  so  litde  revered  at 
home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in  that, 
city ;  and  the  ambassadors  who,  from  a  distant  extremity 
of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble  jor  ladier  aliject 
submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  aiyl  to 
throw  themselves  at  his  feet.  It  was  at  length  agreed  jll^t. 
Richard  Barre,  one  of  their  number,  should  leave  the  rest 
behind,  and  run  all  the  ha:i^ard&  of  the  passage,**,  in  fv^x. 
to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  ensjae  fj^om^ 
any  delay  in  giving  satisfaction  to  his  holiness.  He  feutid,., 
on  his  arrival,  that  Alexander  was  already  wi^iigbt  up  tQ» 
the  greatest  rage  against  the  king,  that  Becket's  partipluiSi 
were  daily  stimulating  him  to  revenga,  that  tl}«  Jci9^^of 
France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulminate, the  most  dreadful 
sentence  against  England,  and  that  the  ve||r  ii\f  nt^  ,  of. 
Henry's  name  before  the  sacred  college  was  received  with 
every  expression  of  horror  and  execration.  The  .Xhiirs-. 
day  before  Easter  was  now.  approaching,  when  it  is^o^* 
tomary  for  the  pope  to  denounce  annual  curses,  agajipt  aU 
his  enemies ;  and  it  was  expected,  that  Henry  should^  wL^ 
all  the  preparations  peculiar  to  the  discharge  of  that  SiSisred 
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'inilkry,  be  solemnly  comprehended  in  the  number.  But  CHAP. 
Bttrre  found  means  to  appease  the  pontiff,  and  deter  him  ^^^JiL> 
from  a  measute  which,  if  it  failed  of  success,  could  not  n^^ 
afterwards  be  easily  recalled :  The  anathemas  were  only 
levi^ed  in  general  against  all  the  actors,  accomplices,'  and 
abettors  of  Becket's  murder.  The  abbot  of  Valasse,  and 
ifce  archdeacons  of  Salisbury  and  Lisieux,  with  others  of 
Henry's  ministers,  who  soon  after  arrived,  besides  as- 
sertmg  their  prince's  innocence,  made  oath  before  the 
whole  consistory,  that  he  woidd  stand  to  the  pope's  judg- 
ment in  the  affair,  and  make  ^every  submission  that  should 
be  required  of  him.  The  terrible  blow  was  thus  artfully 
eluded ;  the  cardinals  Albert  and  Theodin  were  appointed 
legates  to  examine  the  cause,  and  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Normandy  for  that  purpose ;  and  though  Henry's  for- 
eigii  dominions  were  already  laid  under  an  interdict  by  the 
archbishop  of  Sens,  Becket's  great  partisan,  and  the  pope's 
legate  in  France,  the  general  expectation,  that  the  mon- 
arch would  easily  exculpate  himself  from  any  concurrence 
in  the  guilt,  kept  every  one  in  suspense,  and  prevented  all 
the  bad  consequences  which  might  be  dreaded  from  that 
sentence. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  though  their  rage  was  happily 
diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,  were  not  idle  in  tnagni- 
fying  the  sanctity  of  Beeket;  in  extolling  the  merits  of  his 
martyrdom ;  and  in  exalting  him  above  all  that  devoted 
tribe  who  in  several  ages  had,  by  their  blood,  cemented 
^die  €idbrie  of  the  temple.  Other  saints  had  only  borne 
testimony  by  their  sufferings  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
ifliristiaBlty ;  but  Beeket  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  the 
•pow«r  and  privileges  of  the  clergy;  and  this  peculiar 
ma^ft  challenged,  asid  not  in  vain,  a  suitable  acknowledge- 
ment to  his  memory.  Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on 
his  virtues;  and. the  miracles  wrought  by  his  reliques 
'  were  more  numerous,  more  nonsensical,  and  more  impu- 
ieaiiy  attested,  than  those  which  ever  filled  the  legend  of 
afty  oonfeasor  or  martyr.  Two  years  after  his  death  he 
was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander;  a  solemn  jubilee  was 
established  for  celebrating  his  merits :  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  a  magnificent  shrine,  enriched  with  presents 
from   all  parts  of  Christendonj;  pilgrimages  were  pet- 
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OOAP.  fomed  to  obtaiii  his  intercewion  with  Heaitrca;  wbA  it- 
l^ZL^  was  compttted,  that  in  one  year  above  a  hundred 'Aottaani 
117L  pUgrims  arrived  in  Cai^erbury,  and  pmd  thmr  dtwatkma 
at  his  tomb.  It  is  indeed  a  mortifying  reflection  to'llboae 
who  are  actuated  by  the  krve  of  fame,  so  justly  denowN 
nated  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  that  the  wiseatle* 
l^siator,  and  most  exalted  genius  that  ever  reibnned  or 
enlightened  the  world,  can  never  expect  such  tributes  of 
praise  as  are  lavished  on  the  memory  of  pretended  saaiata^ 
whose  whole  conduct  was  probably  to  the  last  degree 
odious  or  contemptible,  and  whose  industry  was  oiCirely 
directed  to  the  pursuit  of  objects  pernicious  to  mankindk 
It  is  only  a  conqueror,  a  personage  no  less  entitled  to  o4Bur 
hatred,  who  can  pretend  to  the  attainmei^  of  equal  reaovm 
and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  before  we  condiidh 
the  subject  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  the  king,  during  lua 
controversy  with  that  prelate,  was  on  every  occasion  more 
anxious  than  usual  to  express  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  a  profane  negligence  on  that  head* 
He  gave  his  consent  to  the  imposing  of  a  tscx  on  all  his 
dominions  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  now 
threatened  by  the  famous  Saladine :  This  tax  amwnted 
to  two-pence  a  pound  for  one  year,  and  a  penny  a  pound 
for  the  four  subsequent.^  Almost  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope laid  a  like  imposition  on  their  subjects,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Saladine's  tax.  During  this  period^ 
there  came  over  from  Germany  about  thirty  heretics  of 
both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  one  Gerard ;  simple  igu 
Borant  people,  who  could  give  no  account  of  their  faith^ 
but  declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  for  the  tenets  of 
their  master.  They  made  only  one  convert  in  Eng^and^ 
a  woman  as  ignorant  as  themselves ;  yet  they  gave  su<di 
umbrage  to  the  clergy,  that  they  were,  delivered  over  to 
die  secular  arm,  and  were  punished  by  being  burned  oix 
the  forehead,  and  then  whipped  through  the  stre<st8. 
They  seemed  to  exult  in  their  suflferings,  and  as  diey 
went  al(mg,  sung  the  beatitude.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men 
hate  you  and  persecute  youf     After  they  were  whippe<l^ 
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^m  wer€i  ^wia^  out  alinost  nak^d  in  the  mkUt  of  winteri    chap. 
Md.  jperobed  through  cold  and  hunger;  no  one  daring  or  .^^..^V^ 
being  wiUing  to  give  them  the  least  relief.  We  are  ignorant      ^^^ 
of  the  particular  tenets  of  these  people :  For  it  i¥Ould  be 
ioip^adent  to  rely  on  the  representations  left  of  them  by  the 
ckr^,  who  affirm  that  they  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  sa« 
traments^aad  the«  unity  of  the  church*   It  is  probable  that  ' 

^ir  departure  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  was  still 
fttore  subtle  and  minute*  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
fifst  that  ever  suffered  for  hereiiy  in  England^ 

As  soon  as  Henry  found  that  he'  was  in  no  imniediatft 
claAger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Ireland ;  a  design  which  he  had  long 
pfojocted,  and  by  which  he  hoped*  to  recover  his  credit, 
somewhat  impaired  by  his  late  transactions  with  the 
loerarchy. 
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State  of  Ireland^^onqu€9t  of  that  hland-^Thg  king^^  acr 
cammodation  with  the  court  of  Rome^-^Revok  of,  young 
Ifenry  and  his  brothers — Wars  and  insurrections^^Wiar 
with  Scotland^^Penance  of  Henry  for  Beckefs  murder 
-^William  king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prUfon^r 
— The  king's  accommodation  with  his  spnS'^The  king's 
equitable  administration — Crusades — Revolt  of  prince 
Richard — Death  and  character  of  Henry — MisceUane- 
ous  tmnsactions  of  his  reign* 


CHAP. 
IX. 


1172. 
SUteof 
Ireland. 


AS  BRITAIN  was  first  peopled  frc^  Gaul,  so 
was  Ireland  probably  from  Britain ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
all  these  countries  seem  to  have  been  so  many  tribes  of  th^ 
Celta;,  who  derive  their  origin  from  an  antiquity  that  lies 
far  beyond  the  records  of  any  history  or  tradition.  The 
Irish  from  the  beginning  of  time  had  been  buried  in  the 
most  profound  barbarism  and  ignorance ;  and  as  they  wexe 
never  conquered,  or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans,  from 
whom  all  the  western  world  derived  its  civility,  they  coor 
tinned  still  in  the  most  rude  state  of  society,  and  were 
distinguished  by  those  vices  alone  to  which  hi,iman  nature, 
not  tamed  by  education,  or  restrained  by  laws,  is  for  ever 
subject.  The  small  principalities  into  which  they  were 
divided,  exercised  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  against 
each  other ;  the  uncertain  succession  of  their  princes  was 
a  continual  source  of  domestic  convulsions ;  the  usual  title 
of  each  petty  sovereign  wasthe  murder  of  his  predecessor ; 
courage  and  force,  though  exercised  in  the  commission  of 
crimes,  were  more  honoured  than  any  pacific  virtues ;  and 
the  most  simple  arts  of  life,  even  till^e  and  agriculture, 
were  almost  wholly  unknown  among  them*     They  had 
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fdc  tile  iirrastons  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  northern    CBAF> 
tribes ;  but  these  inroads,  which  had  spread  barbarism  ^^^^^L 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the      n^^ 
Irish;  and  the  only  towns  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
island,  had  been  planted  along  the  coast  by  the  freebooters 
of  Norway  and  Denmark.     The  other  inhabitants  exer- 
cised pasturage  in  the  open  country ;   sought  protection 
from  any  danger  in  their  forests  and  morasses ;  and  being 
divided   by  the   fiercest  animosities  against  each  other, 
were  stifl  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury, 
than  on  the  expedients  for  common  or  even  for  private 
interest. 

Besides  many  small  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age  of 
Henry  II.  five  principal  sovereignties  in  the  island,  Mun- 
ster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  and-as  it 
had  been  usual  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  to  take 
the  lead  in  their  wars,  there  was  commonly  some  prince, 
who  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  act  as  monarch  of  Ireland. 
Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  then  ad- 
vanced to  this  dignity  ;^  but  his  government,  ill  obeyed 
«ven  within  his  own  territory,  could  not  unite  the  people 
in  any  measures  either  for  the  establishment  of  order,  or 
for  defence  against  foreigners.  The  ambition  of  Henry 
had,  very  early  in  his  reign,  been  moved  by  the  prospect 
of  these  advantages,  to  attempt  the  subjecting  of  Ireland ; 
and  a  pretence  was  only  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who, 
being^  always  confined  to  their  own  island,  had  never  given 
any  reason  of  complaint  to  any  of  their  neighbours.  For 
Ais  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  Rome,  which  assumed  a 
right  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  empires ;  and  not  fore- 
seeing the  dangerous  disputes,  which  he  was  one  day  to 
maintain  with  that  see,  he  helped,  for  present,  or  rather 
for  aft  imaginary  convenience,  to  give  sanction  to  claims 
n^hicfa  were  now  become  dangerous  to  all  sovereigns.  Adrian 
III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  being  on  that  account  the  more  disposed  to 
■oblige  Henry,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  act  as  master  of 
the  world,  and  to  make,  without  any  hazard  or  expense, 
the  Requisition  of  a  great  island  to  his  spiritual  juris- 
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CHAT,    dtctioa*     The  Irish-  had,  by  precedent  rsmtSmm  horn  Aet 
^^'      Britons,  been  imperfectly  converted  to  Chrtstiamty  9  »id^ 


1172.  ^^^  ^^  f^V^  regarded  as  the  surest  mark  of  their  ua«« 
perfect  conversion,  they  followed  the  doctitees  of  liieitf 
first  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged  any  subjectiKntt 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  Adrian,  therefore,  in  die  year  1156^ 
issued  a  bull  in  favour  of  Henry ;  in  which,  after  pre^ 
mising  that  this  prince  had  ever  shown  an  anxious  ceiwl 
to  enlarge  the  church  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  increaaci 
^e  number  of  his  saints  3ad  elect  in  heaven ;  he  repes-* 
sents  his  design  of  subduing  Ireland  as  derived  from  tlio 
same  pious  motives :  He  considers  his  care  of  previomly 
applying  for  the  apostolic  sanction  as  a  sure  earnest  o£ 
success  and  victory ;.  and  having  establiabed  it  as  apouit 
incontestatrle,  that  all  christian  kingdoms  beloi^  to  die. 
patrimony  pf  §t.  Peter,  be  acknowledges  it  to  be  his  owk 
duty  to  sow  among  tfiem  the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  whidr- 
might  in  the  last  day  fructify  to  dieir  e|emal  salv^doit's 
He  exhorts  the  king  to  invade  Ireland,  in  order  t^  e^iti?" 
pat^  the  yipe  a^d  wickedness  of  die  nativef ,  smd  oUi|^ 
them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  pen^y  to  the  oee 
of  Rome :  |ie  gives  him  entire  right  and  authority  ovpp 
the  island,  commands  all  the  inhabitsmts  to  obey  him  as 
their  sovereign,  ^d  invests  with  full  power  all  such  gipdl|& 
instruments  as  he  should  think  proper  to  employ  in  an* 
(enterprise  thus  calculated  for  the  glory  of  God  ;and  .thci 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men/  Heni:y,  tlunigh  >  armed 
with  this  authority,  did  not  immediately  put  U$  desigpt 
in  exeputiQuj  but  being  detained  by  more  iiit^reslai^ 
busmess  on  the  continent,  w^i^ed  fop. a  favourable  op|»OK?, 
tunity  of  invading  Ireland. 

Dermqt  Magmorrogh,  king  of  L^inster,  had,  b^n 
his  licentious  tyranny,  rendered  himself  odiums-  t^shlf 
subjects,  who  seized  with  alacrity  the  first  occasiosi  that 
oiiered  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  which  was  hecome 
grievous  and  oppressive  to  them.  This  prince  had  formed 
a  design  on  Dov^rgilda,  wife  of  Ororic  prin(:e  of  Breflhy  1 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence,  who^ 
being  obliged  to  visit  a  dists^nt  part  of  his  territosy,^  ha4 
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hit  Us  wile  secmrfi,  as  he  tfaoii|^t,  in  an  ialtmi  aiirroiifidecl   chaj^. 
b^  a  hog;  he  suddenly  invaded  the  place  and  carried  off 


&e  priBoeas/  This  expldit,  diough  usual  among  the  nf^ 
Irish,  and  radier  deemed  a  proitf  of  gallantry  and  spirit/ 
p^vaked  the  resen^tment  of  the  hud^and ;  who^  havjjag 
coHeeted  forces,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Roderic  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  the  dominions  oi 
Seimot^  and  expelled  him  his  kingdom*  The  exiled 
fffince  bad  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Guienne,  craved  his  assistance  in  restoring  him  to  his 
sovereignty,  and  offered,  on  that  event,  to  hold  his  king* 
dtam  in  vassalage  under  the  csown  of  England.  Henry, 
whose  views  were  already  turned  towards  making  acquit, 
aitioos  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the  (^er ;  but  being 
at  Aat  time  embarrassed  by  the  rebellions  of  his  French 
adbjects,  sa  well  as  by  his  disputes  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
ht  diselined  for  the  present  embarking  in  the  enterprise^ 
and  ga^e  Dermot  no  fartti^r  assistance  than  letters  patent^ 
by2whi4:h'he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish 
ffl^nce  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.^  Dermot,  s^p' 
ported  by  this  authority,  came  to  Bristol ;  and  after  endea* 
wuring,  though  for  some  time  in  vain,  to  engage  advent 
tare^  in  the  enterprise,  he  at  last  farmed  a  treaty  with 
^ckard,  aurnamed  .  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Clare,  had 
iaspaired  his  fortune  by  expensive  pleaisures ;  and  being 
ilnuiy  for  suiy  desperate  undertaking,  he  promised  assis- 
ttoiee  to  Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  should  espouse 
Eva  dau|^ter  of  that  prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all 
hb  dominions*^  Wlule.  Richard  was  assembling  his  sue** 
eours,  Dermot  went  into  Wales  j  and  meeting  with  Ro* 
hert  Fitz-Staphens,  constable  of  Abertivi,  and  Maurice 
Bitz^Gesfald,  he  also  engaged  them  in  his  service,  and 
<ltX9i]n0d  their  promise  of  invading  Irela]id»  Being  now 
asstunsd  of  succour,  he  returned  privately  to  his  own  state ; 
and  liurking  in  the  monastery  of  FerniZr  which  he  had 
founded^  (for  this  ruffian  was  also  a  founder  of  monas* 
teries)  he  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his 
Engljah  allies 
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CHAP.  The  troops  of  Fitz-Stephens  were  Sxtt  nady.     Tbmi 

^^;_^  gentlefoan  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knightSy  mty 

1172.      esqutrea,  and  three  hundred  archenB ;  but  this  amail  body^ 

Conquest    being  brave  men,  not  unacquainted  with  discipline,  and  ceoa- 

y^^       pletely  armed,  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  Irehmd,  struck 

a  great  terror  into  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  seemed 

to  menace  them  with  some  signal  revolution*     The  con* 

junction  of  Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who,  about  the  same 

time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers,  enaiUed 

Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Wexford,  a  topwn 

inhabited  by  the  Danes  r  and  after  gaining  an  advantage, 

he  made  himself  master  of  the  place.^     Soon  after,  Fit2>- 

Gerald  arrived  with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a 

hundred  archers ;'  and  being  joined  by  the  former  adven* 

turers,  composed  a  force  which  nothmg  in  Ireland  was 

able  to  withstand.     Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the 

island,  was  foiled  in  different  actions ;  the  prince  of  Ob-& 

sory  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  give  hostages  ibr'his 

peaceable  behaviour ;  and  Dermot,  not  content  with  being 

restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Leinster,  projected  the  dn^ 

throning  of  Roderic,  and  aspired  to  the  sqle-  dominion  over 

the  Irish* 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  a  mes^ 
senger  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  performance 
of  his  promise,  and  displaying  the  mighty  advantages 
which  might  now  be  reaped  by  a  reinforcement  of  wariike 
troops  from  England*  Richard,  not  satisfied  with  the 
general  allowance  given  by  Henry  to  all  his  subjects;, 
went  to  that  prince,  then  in  .Normandy;  and  having  oIk 
tained  a  cold  or  ambiguous  permission,  prepared  himadf 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  first  sent  over  Bi^ 
mond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  seventy 
archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterford,  defeated  a  body 
of  three  thousand  Irish  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him;' 
and  as  Richard  himself,  who  brought  over,  two  hunAned 
horse,  and  a  body  of  archers,  joined,  a  few  days  after,  the 
victorious  English,  they  made  themselves  masteni  of 
Waterford,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  was  taken 
by  assault.     Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  off  the   head  of 
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Sermot's  natund  ton,  who  ksid  been  left  as  a  hostage  in  chap. 
Iris  haadU;  and  Richard,  martying  Eva,  became  soon  ^^' 
after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
I«etnaier,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  authority  over  all 
Ireland*  Roderic  and  the  other  Irish  princes  were  alarmed 
mt  the  danger ;  and  combining  together,  besieged  Dublin 
with  an  army  of  thirQr  thousand  men :  But  earl  Richard, 
auaking  a  sudden  sally  at  the  head  of  ninety  knights,  with 
their  followers,  put  this  numerous  army  to  icout,  chased 
tliem  off  the  field,  and  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter* 
None  in  Ireland  ]k>w  dared  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
EngUsh*** 

Henrt,  jealous  of  the  progress  made  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, sent  orders  to  recal  all  the  English,  and  he  made 
preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  person:^  But  Richard, 
aild  the  other  adventurers,  found  means  to  appease  him, 
fay  making  him  the  most  humble  submissions,  and  offering  to 
hioid  all  their  acquisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown*^ 
That  monarch  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hun* 
•dred  ^ni^fts,  besides  other  soldiers  :  He  found  the  Irish 
so  dispirited  by  their  late  misfortunes^  that,  in  a  progress 
which  he  made  through  the  island,  he  had  no  other  occu- 
pation than  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects. 
He  l0ft  itost  of  tbe  Irish  chieftains  or  princes  in  possession 
of  their  ancient  territories;  bestowed  some  lands  on  the 
£ngUsh  adventurers ;  gave  earl  Richard  the  commission 
«yf  ^esieschal  of  Ireland ;  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months, 
i«lurned  m  triumph  to  England.  By  these  trivial  exploits, 
scarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  importance  of  the 
(Consequences,  was  Ireland  sdbdued,  and  annexed  to  the 
English  crown. 

The  low  state  of  commerce  and  industry  during 
those  ag^  made  it  impracticable  for  princes  to  support 
regular  armies,  which  might  retain  a  conquered  country 
in  subjection ;  and  the  extreme  barbarism  and  poverty  of 
Ireland  could  still  less  afford  means  of  bearing  the  ex- 
pense. The  only  expedient,  by  which  a  durable  conquest 
could  then  be  made  or  maintained,  was  by  pouring  in  :i 
muhttude  of  new  inhabitants,  dividing  among  them  the 
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CHAP,    lands  of  the  vanquished,  establtshing  them  iii  ail  oficea  of 
trust  and  authority,  and  thereby  transforming  the  ancient 


iij^  inhabitants  into  a  new  people.  By  this  policy,  the  nortfa^^ 
em  invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  oi  Normandy, 
had  been  able  to  fix  their  dominion,  and  to  erect  king* 
doms,  which  remained  stable  on  their  foundations,  and 
were  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors. 
But  the  state  of  Ireland  rendered  that  island  so  little 
inviting  to  die  English,  that  only  a  few  of  desperate  for- 
tunes could  be  persuaded,  from  time  to  time,  to  transport 
themselves  thither  ;^  and  instead  of  reclaiming  the  natives 
from  their  uncultivated  manners,  they  were  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated 
from  the  customs  of  their  own  nation.  It  was  also  found 
requisite  to  bestow  great  military  and  arbitrary  powers  on 
the  leaders,  who  commanded  a  handful  of  me^  amidst 
such  hostile  multitudes ;  and  law  and  equity,  in  a  Ktde 
time,  became  as  much  unknown  in  the  English  settlements, 
as  diey  had  ever  been  among  the  Irish  tribes.  Palatinates 
were  erected  in  favour  of  the  new  adventurers ;  *  inde« 
pendent  authority  conferred ;  the  natives,  never  fully  sub* 
dued,  still  retained  their  animosity  against  the  conquerors; 
their  hatred  was  retaliated  by  like  injuries ;  and  from  these 
causes,  the  Irish,  during  the  course  of  four  centuries,  re- 
mained still  savage  and  untractable :  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  that  the  island  was  fully 
subdued ;  Jior  till  that  of  her  successor,  that  it  gave  hopes 
of  becoming  a  useful  conquest  to  the  English  nation. 

Besides  that  the  easy  and  peaceable  submission  of 
the  Irish  left  Henry  no  farther  occupation  in  that  island, 
he  was  rec^led  from  it  by  another  incident,  which  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  his  interest  and  safety.  The  two 
legates,  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
trial  of  his  conduct  in  the  murder  of  archbishop  Becket, 
were  arrived  in  Normandy ;  and  being  impatient  of  delay, 
sent  him  frequent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if  he  protracted 
any  longer  making  his  appeai*ance  before  them.^  He 
hastened  therefore  to  Normandy,  and  had  a  conference 
with  them  at   Savigny,   where  their  demands  wete  so 
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MWrniAAwBtt^  liim  he  brake  6S  the  n^gdtiactioti,  tfirisatetied  to   CHAP. 
rmam  to  Irefaftd,  and  bade  ttnem  do  theit  worst  against  ^J^L. 
fUitt*.    Tbey  percehred  chat  the  ^asOti  fwtks  now  past  for     nf^^ 
^kmg  ^vflintage  of  that  tragical  incident ;  which,  had  It 
been  ^ddy  purstied  by  interdicts  arnd  eiitcottimunications, 
Mltt^ioapttble  of  throwing  the  whoite  kingdom  into  com- 
bastion.     Bat  the  time  which  Henry  had  happily  gained 
had  dontribyted  to  appease  the  minds  of  men :  Hie  event 
could  not  now  have  the  sain€$  iiiflueiYce  as  when  it  was 
t^eent^    aftd   aa  the    clergy   every   day   looked  for  art 
alNddoimodation'  with  the  king,  they  had  not  opposed  the 
j^temsiions  ef  bis  partisans,  who  had  been  very  indus« 
trfous  in  representing  Id  the  people  his  entire  innocenee 
III  the  murder  of  the  primate,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
d^igna. formed   by  die   assassirts.     The  legates,  there- 
lbi«)  found  tiienisetres  obliged  to  lower  their  term^ ;  and 
lienry  was  so  forlttnate  as  ^  conclude  an  accommodation 
wi A  them^     He  declared  upon  oath,  before  the  reHfques 
of  the  sftinCfe,  that,  sei  far  from  commanding  or  desiring 
the^dea^h  of  the  archbishop,  he  was  extremely  grieved 
when  he  reoeived  inleilifgenoe  of  ^it:  But  as  the  passion, 
which    he  had  eitpressed  on   account  of  that  prelate's  . 
cooduet^  had  probably  been  the  occasion  of  his  milder, 
he  stipulated  the  following  tonditions,  as  anr  atonement   « 
feirthcj  c^SNice^     He  promrised,  that  he  should  pardon  all  The  king's 
su«h  as   had  been  banished  for  adhering  to  Becket,  aiid  daUo™^ 
should  restore  them  to  their  livings;    that  the   see   of  *^e court 
Canterbury  shiiuld  be  reinstated  in  all  ks  anctent  pk)9- 
seinsrifOffis  $  that  he  shotdd«p£iy  the  templars  a  sttta  of  money 
sufteieat   for  the   subsistence  of  two  htindred   knights 
during  a  year  in  the  Holy  Land ;  tb^t  he  should  him^etf 
ta^e  $he  c^oss  at  the  Christmas  foUowing,  and,  if  the  pope 
required  ityserte  three  years^  against  the  imfidels  either  in 
Spaii^   ot   Pakstine ;    that  he  sheald  not  insist  on  the 
observafice  of  such  customs,  derogatory  to  ecclesiasticaft 
pri^i'Ieges^  as  had  been  in^oduced  in  his  own  time ;  and 
thadL    he    should   nOt   obstruct   appeals   to   the   pope   in 
Ecclesiastical  c^ses,   but  should  content?  himself  with 
ex^tin^  sufficient  security  from  such  clergymen  as  left 
Ms  dominions  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  that  they  should 
Vol*.  I*  B  b  b 
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CHAP,    attempt  nothing  against  the  rights  of  his  crown.^     Upon 
signing  these  concessions,  Henry  received  absolution  from 


1172.  ^^^  legates,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireluid 
made  by  pope  Adrian  ;^  and  nothing  proves  more  atron^y 
the  great  abilities  of  this  monarch,  than  his  extricatinf 
himself  on  such  easy  terms,  from  so  difficult  a  sitoatiicab 
He  had  always  insisted,  that  the  laws  established*  at 
Clarendon  contained  not  any  new  claims,  but  -die  ancie&t 
customs  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  was  still  at  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  to  niaints^n 
his  pretensions.  Appeals  to  the  pope  were  indeed  per* 
mitted  by  that  treaty ;  but  as  the  king  was  also  permitfeed 
to  exact  reasonable  securities  from  the  parties,  and  mi^t 
stretch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  far  as  he  pleased,  he 
had  it  virtually  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  pope  from 
reaping  any  advantage  by  this  seeming  concession*  And 
on  the  whole,  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  rcveauoktd 
still  the  law  of  the  realm :  though  the  pope  and  his  le^ea 
seem  so  little  to  have  conceived  the  king's  ppwer  to  lie 
under  any  legal  limitations,  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
his  departing,  by  treaty,  from  one  of  the  most  momentous 
articles  of  these  constitutions^  without  requiring  any  repeal 
by  the  states  of  the  kingdom. 

Henrt,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controversy  with 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  with  the  see  of  Rome,  seemed  sjiw 
to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  and  feli- 
city, and  to  be  equally  happy  in  his  domestic  situatimi  and 
in  his  political  government^  A  numerous  progeny  of  sqds 
and  daughters  gave  both  lustre  and  authority  to  his  crown, 
prevented  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  re- 
pressed all  pretensions  of  the  ambitious  barons.  The 
king's  precaution  ali^o,  in  establishing  the  several  branches 
of  this  family,  seemed  well  calcula^ted  to  prevent  all  jeal- 
ousy among  the  brothers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  greatness 
of  his  family.  He  had  appointed  Henry^  his  elde^  son, 
to  be  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Engknd,  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine ;  territories  which  lay  contigi^us,  and  which,  by 
that  means,  might  easily  lend  to  each  other  mutual  assist- 
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ance  both  against  i&testine  commotions  and  foreign  inv^-    chap. 
sions.    Richard,  his  second  son,  was  invested  in  the  dutchjr  ^J^^ 
of  Guienne  and  county  of  Poictou;  Geoffrey,  his  third  son,      ^^j 
inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  dutchy  of  Britany  /  and   . 
the  new  conquest  of  Ireland  was  destined  fot  the  appan- 
age of  John,  his  fourth  son.     He  had  also  negotiated,  in 
favour  of  this  last  prince,  a  marriage  with  Adelais,  the 
only  daughter  of  Humbert. count  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne ; 
and  was  to  receive  as  her  dowry  considerable  demesnes  in 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Bresse,  and  Dauphiny/     But  this  exal- 
tation of  his  family  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, who  made  those  very  sons,  whose  fortunes  he  had 
so  anxiously  established,  the  means  of  imbittering  his  fu- 
ture life,  and  disturbing  his  government. 

Young  Henry,  who  was  rising  to  man's  estate,  began 
to  display  his  character,  and  aspire  to  independence ; 
Bvave,  ambitious,  liberal,  munificent,  affable ;  he  discov- 
ered qualities  which  gave  great  lustre  to  youth ;  prognos- 
ticate a  shining  fortune ;  but,  unless  tempered  in  mature  / 
^ge  with  discretion,  are  the  forerunner  of  the  greatest  cal- 
amities.^ It  is  said  that  at  the  time  when  this  prince 
received  the  royal  unction,  his  father,  in  order  to  give 
greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony,  officiated  at  table  as 
one  of  the  retinue  $  and  observed  to  his  son,  that  never 
king  was  more  royally  served.  It  is  nothing'  extraordinU" 
ty^  said  young  Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  if  the  son 
af  a  c$unt  should  serve  the  son  of  a  king*  This  saying, 
which  might  pass  only  for  an  innocent  pleasantry,  or  even 
fcr  an  oblique  compliment  to  his  father,  was  however  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  his  aspiring  temper ;  and  his  con- 
duct soon  after  justified  the  conjecture. 

Henry,  agreeably  to  the  promise  which  he  had  given 
both  to  the  pope  and  French  king,  permitted  his  son  to  be 
crowned  anew  by  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Roilen, 
and  associated  the  princess  Margaret,  spouse  to  young      |iy<, 
Henry,  in  the  ceremony.^    He  afterwards  allowed  him  to 

iYpod.Neastp.44S.  Bened.  Abb.  p.  38.  Hoveden,  p.  532.  Diceto,  p.  562. 
Brorapton,  p.  1081.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  k  Chroa.  Gerv.  p.  1463. 
'  1  HoTeden,  p.  529.  Dieeto,  p.  560.  Brompton,  p.  1080.  Cbron.  Gervas. 
p.  1421.  Trivet,  p.  58.  It  appears  from  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  silk  sarmentB  were  known  in  England,  and  that  the  coronation  robes  of  the 
yoiuig  lung  and  queen  cost  eighty-seven  pounds  ten  flhiUMiS^  and  foor-pence} 
10OBC7  of  that  age» 
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CHAP,    pay  a  visit  to  bis  fath^i'-in-law  at  Pa|*i|$,  who  took,  the  op- 
portunity of  instilling  into  the  young^pripce  those  simbitious 


^iY2.      Sentiments  to  which  he  w^s  naturf^lly  but  too  nmch  iiipliii« 
Revolt  of  ^^•"*     Though  It  had  been  the  constant  practice  of  France, 
Toung        even  since  the  accession  of  tl>e  C^p^ti^  line,  to  crown  the 
lu8  te^"*    son  during  the  lifetin;ie  of  the  father,  without  conf^ring 
thera.         Qji  him  any  present  participation  of  royalty  j  Lewis  per- 
suaded his  son-in-law,  that,  by  this  ceremony,  which. in 
those  ages  was  deemed  so  important,  he  had  acquired*  a 
title  to   sovereignty,  and  that  the  king  coul4  not,  without 
injustice,  exclude  him  from  immediate  poss^^sion  of  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a   part  of  Hi^  dominiops*     In  conse- 
quence of  these  extravagant  idi^as,  youilg  Henry,  on  bis 
return,  desired  the  king  to  resign  to  him  either  the  crown 
of  England,  or  the   dutchy  of  Normandy ;    discovered 
great  discontent  on  the  refusal ;  spoke  in  the  mgst  undg- 
tiful  terms   of  his  father ;  and  soon  after,  in  concert  wilh 
Lewis,  made  his  escape  to  Paris,  where  h^  was  protected 
and  supported  by  that  monarch. 

While  Henry  was  alariped  at  this  incident,  and  had 
J:he  prospect  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even  of  a  war,  which, 
whether  successful  or  not,  must  be  extremely  calamitous 
and  disagreeable  to  hini,  he  received  intelligence  of  new 
misfortunes,  which  must  have  affected  hipi  in  the  most 
sensible  manner.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  disgusted  her 
first  hnsband  by  her  gallantries,  was  nio  less  offensive  to 
her  second  by  her  jealousy ;  and  after  this  nianner  cairi^ 
tp  extremity,  in  the  different  periods  of  her  life,  eveuy 
circunastanpe  of  female  weakness.  She  c^mniunic^te4  h^ 
discontents  against  Henry  to  her  two  younger  son^y  Geot 
fi»ey,and  Richard;  persuaded  them  thaj:  they,  were  ^Is^ 
entitled  to  p?-es^nt  Jjossession  of  the  territories  assigned  to 
them ;  engaged  theni  to  fly  secredy  to  the.cpurt  of  Fi^^ei 
and  W2^s  medit^^ting  herself  an  escape  to  th^  s^une  court;^ 
and  had  even  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that  purpose  ;  wh^ 
$he  was  seized  by  orders  froni  her  hnsband,  and  throwQ 
into  confinement.  Thus  Europe  saw  with  astonishment 
the  best  and  most  indulgent  of  parents  at  war  with  hia 
vhole  family ;  three  boys,  scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of 

1^  Qu^d.  Cambr.  p.  782, 
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puberty,  require  a  great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his    CHAP. 
9g0  and  height  of -his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himself  in  i^-J-^. 
their  favour ;  and  several  princes  not  ashamed  to  support      1173. 
diem  in  these  unnatural  and  absurd  pretensions. 

Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  disagreeable  sit- 
uation, had  resourse  to  the  court  of  Rome :  Though  sen-> 
#|ble  of  the  danger  attending  the  interposition  of  ecclesi- 

'astical  authority  in  temporal  disputes,  he  applied  to  the 
pope,  as  his  superior  lord,  to  excommunicate  his  enemies, 
and  by  these  censures  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiful 
children,  whom  he  found  such  reluctance  to  punish  by  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate.'^  Alexander,  well  pleased  to 
exert  his  power  in  so  justifiable  a  cause,  issued  the  bulls 
required  of  him;  But  it  was  soon  found,  that  these  spi- 
ritual weapons  had  not  the  same  force  as  when  employed 
in  a  spiritual  controversy ;  and  that  the  clergy  were  very 
negligent  in  supporting  a  sentence  which  was  nowise  cal*- 
culated  to  promote  the  immediate  interests  of  their  order. 
The  king,  after  taking  in  vain  this  humiliating  step,  was 
obKged  to  havfe  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  enlist  such  auxi- 
liaries, as  are  the  usual  resource  of  tyrants,  and  have  sel* 
dom  been  employed  by  so  wise  and  just  a  monarch. 

The  loose  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on  among 

,  the  neighbouring  nobles,  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
^my  general  execution  of  the  laws,  had  encouraged  a  tribe 
of  banditti  to  disturb  every  where  the  public  peace,  to  in- 
fest the  highways,  to  pillage  the  optn  country,  and  to 
t>rave  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  even  the 
excomnvunications  of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated 
against  thein.°  Troops  of  them  were  sometimes  enlisted 
i^  tjte  service  of  one  pi'ince  or  baron,  sometimes  in  diat  of 
^pother:  They  often  acted  in  an  independent  manner, 
^nder  leaders  of  their  own :  The  peaceable  and  industrious 
ixih^bitants,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  ravages,  were  fre- 
quently obliged,  for  subsistence,  to  betake  themselves  to 
«  like  disorderly  course  of  life  :  And  a  contiQual  intestine  . 

n  Bpist  Petri  Bles.  epist.  136.  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1(H8.  His 
words  are,  Veatra  juriadicHonia  eat  regnum  JingUmi  et  quanttim  ad  feudatorii 
juria  obUgcUioneniy  vobia  duntaxat  obfwxiua  teneor.  The  same  strange  paper  is 
in  Kyro^r,  vol  i.  p.  35.  an<i  Trivet,  vo!.  i.  p.  62,  o  Neubrig.  p.  413. 
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CHAP,  war,  pernicious  to  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  execution  of 
Jr^  justice,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels  of  every  king^ 
IJ73  dom.^  Those  desperate  ruffians  received  the  name  some- 
times of  Braban^ons,  sometimes  of  Routiers  or  Cottereaux ; 
but  for  what  reason  is  not  agreed  by  historians :  And  they 
formed  a  kind  of  society  or  government  among  themselves, 
which  set  at  defiance  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  greatest 
monarchs  were  not  ashamed,  on  occasion,  to  have  recourse 
to  their  assistance :  and  as  their  habits  of  war  and  depre- 
dation had  given  them  experience,  hardiness,  and  courage^ 
they  generally  composed  the  most  formidable  part  of  those 
armies,  which  decided  the  political  quarrels  of  princes* 
Several  of  them  were  enlisted  among  the  forces  levied  by 
Henry's  enemies  ;**  but  the  great  treasures  amassed  by.that 
prince  enabled  him  to  engage  more  numerous  troops  of 
them  in  his  service ;  and  the  situation  of  his  affairs  ren- 
dered even  such  banditti  the  only  forces  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  repose  any  confidence.  His  licentious  bai*otis, 
disgusted  with  a  vigilant  government,  were  more  desirous 
of  being  ruled  by  young  princes,  ignorant  of  public  afFUrs, 
femiss  in  their  conduct,  and  profuse  in  their  grants  f  and 
as  the  king  had  ensured  to  his  sons  the  succession  to  tvtry 
particular  province  of  his  dominions,  the  nobles  dreaded 
no  danger  in  adhering  to  those  who,  they  knew,  must  some 
time  become  their  sovereigns.  Prompted  by  these  mo- 
tives, many  of  the  Norman  nobility  had  deserted  to  his 
>son  Henry ;  the  Breton  and  Gascon  barons  seemed  equally 
disposed  to  embrace  the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard. 
Disaffection  had  crept  in  among  the  -  English ;  and  the 
carls  of  Leicester  and  Chester  in  particular  had  openly 
declared  against  the  king.  Twenty  thousand  Braban^otis, 
therefore,  joined  td  some  troops  which  he  brought  over 
fVom  Ireland,  and  a  few  barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed 
the  sole  force  with  which  he  intended  to  resist  his  enemies^ 
Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a,  clbser 
union,  summoned  at  Paris  an  assembly  of  the  chief  vas- 
sals of  the  crown,  recdved  their  approbation  of  his  mea- 
sures, and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
young  Henry.     This  prince,  in  return,  bound  himself  by  a 

p  Ch>*oxi,  Gerv.  p.  1451.       q  Petr.  Bits,  epist  4^       r  Biteto^  p.  ^7^ 


tike  tie  never  to  desert  his  Frencb  allies;    and  having    CHAP, 
made  a  new  great  seal,  he  lavishly  distributed  among  them  ^^^-J!^- 
many  considerable  parts  of  those  territories  which  he  pur-      ^j^^ 
posed  to  conquer  from  his  father.     The  counts  of  Flan- 
ders,  Boulogne,   Blois,    and   Eu,    partly  moved  by  the 
general  jealousy  arising  from  Henry's  power  and  ambition^ 
partly  allured  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  advantage  from 
the  inconsiderate  temper  and  the  necessities  of  the  young 
prince,  declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  latter.     William, 
king  of  Scotland,  had  also  entered  into  this  great  confed- 
eracy ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted   for  a  general  invasion 
on  different  parts  of  the  king's  extensive  and  factious 
dominions. 

Hostilities  were  first  commenced  by  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 
Those  princes  laid  siege  to  Aumale,  which  was  delivered 
into  their  hands  by  the  treachery  of  the  count  of  that 
name  :  This  nobleman  surrendered  himself  prisoner ;  and 
on  pretence  of  thereby  paying  his  ransom,  opened  the 
fpxesk  of  all  his  other  fortresses.  The  two  counts  next 
besieged  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Drincourt :  But 
jthe  count  of  Boulogne  was  here  mortally  wounded  in  the 
assault;  and  this  incident  put  some  stop  to  the  progress 
.^f  the  Flemish  arms. 

In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France,  being  strongly  w«rs  tod 
assisted  by  his  vassals,  assembled  a  great  army  of  seven  SSUST**" 
^thousand  knights  and  their  followers  on  horseback,  and 
a  proportionable  number  of  infantry:  Carrying  young 
Henry  along  with  him,  he  laid  siege  to  Vemeiiil,  whiclt 
^as  vigorously  defended  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh  de 
Beaucbamp,  the  governors.  After  he  had  lain  a  month 
before  the  place,  the  garrison,  being  straitened  for  provir 
sions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  they  engaged,  if  not 
relieved  within  three  days,  to  surrender  the  town,  and  to 
retire  into  the  citadel.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  Henry 
Appeared  with  his  army  upon  the  heights  above  Vemeiiil. 
Lewis,  dreading  an  attack,  sent  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
and  the  count  of  Blois  to  the  English  camp,  and  desired^ 
that  next  day  should  be  appointed  for  a  conference,  in 
order  to  establish  a  general  peace,  and  terminate  the  difte- 
i^nce  between  H^nry  and  hts  soi^s.     The  king,  whapas- 
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CHAP,  ^ionately  desired  this  accomsnodation  acd  suspected  no 
^^'  fraud,  gave  his  consent ;  but  Lewis,  that  morning,  obUging 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  according  to  the  capitulaGticaif 
set  fire  to  the  place,  and  began  to  retire  with  his  army  s 
Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice,  attacked  the  rear  witli 
vigour,  put  them  to  rout,  did  some  execution,  and  took 
several  prisoners.  The  French  army,  as  &eir  time  of 
service  was  now  expired,  immediately  dispersed  them-* 
selves  into  their  several  provinces  :  smd  left  Henry  free  to 
prosecute  his  advantages  against  his  other  enemies. 

The  nobles  of  Britany,  instigated  by  the  earl  of  Ches-> 
ter  and  Ralph  de  Fourgeres,  were  all  in  arms ;  but  their 
progress  was  checked  by  a  body  of  Braba]i(ofis,  which 
the  king,  after  Lewis's  retreat,  had  sent  against  tl^m. 
The  two  armies  came  to  an  action  near  Dol ;  where  the 
rebels  were  defeated,  fifteen  hundred  killed  on  the  spot, 
*and  the  leaders^  the  earls  of  Chester  and  -  Fourgeres, 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  town  of  Dol.  Henry  has- 
tened to  form  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  carried  on  the 
attack  with  such  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  governor  mA  , 
garrison  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  .  By  these 
vigorous  measures  and  happy  successes,  the  insurriectidfls 
were  entirely  quelled  in  Britany;  and  the  king,  thus  for-  . 
tunate  in  all  quarters,  willingly  agreed  to  a  conference  with 
Lewis,  in  hopes  that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their  mighty 
efforts  entirely  frustrated,  would  terminate  hostilities  on 
some  moderate  and  reasonable  condition 

The  tvro  monarchs  metbetw'een  Tr*  Gisors;  and 

ttenry  had  here  the  mortification  to  se^  ,„  bree  sons  in 
the  retinue  of  bis  mortal  enemy.  As  Lew_-  had  tio  other 
pretence  for  war  than  supporting  the  claims  of  the  young 
princes,  the  king  made  them  such  offers  as  children  might 
be  ashamed  to  insist  on,  and  could  be  extorted  from  him 
by  nothing  but  hi&  parental  affection,  or  by  the  present 
necessity  of  his  affairs.'  He  insisted  only  on  retaining 
the  sovereign  authority  in  all  his  dominions ;  but  offered 
young 'Henry  half  the  revenues  of  England      *  ' 

places  of  surety  in  that  kingdom ;  or,  if  he  r; ^. 

to  reside  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that  ^""" 

■I 
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with  all  those  of  Anjou*     He  made  a  like  offer  to  Richard    CHAP. 

•  •  •  IX 

in  Guienne :  he  promised  to  resign  Britany  to  Geoffrey ;  ^^^^p^,^ 

and  if  these  concessions  were  not  deemed  suiEcient,  he  1173, 
agreed  td  add  to  them  whatever  the  pope's  legates,  who 
were  present,  should  require  of  him.*  The  earl  of  Leices*- 
ter  was  also  present  at  the  negotiation ;  and  either  from 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  or  from  a  view  of  abruptly 
breaking  off  a  conference  which  must  cover  the  allies  with 
confusion,  he  gave  vent  to  the  most  violent  reproaches 
against  Henry,  and  he  even  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  as 
if  he  meant  to  attempt  some  violence  against  him.  This 
furious  action  threw  the  whole  company  into  confusion, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty/ 

Thp  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enemies  seemed  now  to 
depend  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  where  his  autho- 
rity was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  One 
article  of  prince  Henry's  agreement  with  his  foreign  con- 
federates was,  that  he  should  resign  Kent,  with  Dover,  and 
all  its  other  fortresses,  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders :^  Yet  so  little  national  or  public  spirit  prevailed 
among  the  independent  English  nobility,  so  wholly  bent 
were  they  on  the  aggrandizement  each  of  himself  and  his 
own  family,  that,  notwithstanding  this  pernicious  conces- 
sion, which  must  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  conspired  to  make  an  insur- 
rection, and  to  support  the  prince's  pretensions.  The 
king's  principal  resource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bishops, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfect  agreement ;  whether 
that  the  decency  of  their  character  made  them  ashamed  of 
supporting  so  unnatural  a  rebellion,  or  that  they  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  Henry's  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  Becket,  and  for  his  former  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
immunities.  That  prince,  however,  had  resigned  none  of 
the  essential  rights  of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation ; 
he  maintained  still  the  same  prudent  jealousy  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  admitted  no  legate  into  England)  without  his 
swearing  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  royal  prerogatives ; 
and  he  had  even  obliged  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who 
pretended  to  a  free  election  on  the  vacancy  made  by  the 

t  Ibid.  p.  536.    Brompton,  p.  1088.  n  HoTeden,  p.  33G.  w  Tbid.  ji. 

5^3.    Brompton,  p.  1084.    Neub.  p.  508. 
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CHAP,    death  of  Becket,  to  choose  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  in  the 

'   *       place  of  that  turbulent  prelate.* 


^yj^  The  king  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption   into  North- 

War  with  umberland,  and  committed  great  devastations ;  but  being 
^  *  opposed  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  whom  Henry  had  left  guar- 
dian of  the  realm,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country,  and  a- 
greed  to  a  cessation  of  arms.  This  truce  enabled  the 
guardian  to  march  southward  with  his  army,  in  order  t» 
oppose  an  invasion,  which  the  earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  of  Flemings,  had  made  upon  Suffolk. 
The  Flemings  had  been  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod,  who  made 
them  masters  of  his  casde  of  Framlingham ;  and  marching 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  hoped  to  be 
supported  by  Leicester's  vassals,  they  were  met  by  Lucy, 
who,  assisted  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  the  Constable,  and 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  Gloucester,  and  Comwal,  had  ad- 
vanced to  Famham,  with  a  less  numerous,  but  braver 
army,  to  oppose  them.  The  Flemings,  who  were  mostly 
weavers  and  artificers,  (for  manufactures  were  now  be- 
ginning to  be  established  in  Flanders)  were  broken  in  an 
instant,  ten  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  the 
earl  of  Leicester  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  remains  of 
the  invaders  were  glad  to  compound  for  a  safe  retreat  inte 
their  own  country, 
'iir*.  This  great  defeat  did  not  dishearten  the  malcontents; 

who,  being  supported  by  the  alliance  of  so  many  foreign 
princes,  encouraged  by  the  king's  own  sons,  determined 
to  persevere  in  their  entei-prise.  The  earl  of  Ferrars,  Ro- 
ger de  Moubray,  Architel  de  Mallory,  Richard  de  Mor- 
reville,  Hamo  de  Mascie,  together  with  many  friends  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester,  rose  in  arms :  The 
fidelity  of  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Gloucester  was  suspected ; 
and  the  guardian,  though  vigorously  supported  by  Geof- 
frey bishpp  of  Lincoln,  the  king's  natural  son  by  the  fair 
Rosamond,  found  it  difiicult  to  defend  himself  on  all  quar^ 
ters,  from  so  many  open  and  concealed  enemies.  The 
more  to  augment  the  confusion,  the  king  of  Scodand,  oi 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  broke  into  the  northern  provin,- 
ccs  with  a  great  army^  of  80,000  men ;  which,  though  un» 
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disciplined  and  disorderly^  and  better  fitted  for  coiftmit-  CHAP, 
ting  devastation,  than  for  executing  any  military  enter-  ,^^p^-,^. 
prise,^  was  become  dangerous  from  the  present  factious  and  ^^^ 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  who  had  baiBed 
all  his  enemies  in  France,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  now  found  England  the  seat  of  danger; 
and  he  determined  by  his  presence  to  overawe  the  malcon- 
tents, or  by  his  conduct  and  courage  to  subdue  them.  He 
landed  at  Southampton ;  and  knowing  the  influence  of  su-  |th  July, 
perstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  hastened  to  Henry  for 
Canterbury,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  ashes  of  ^^^p' 
Thomas  a  Becket,  and  tender  his  submissions  to  a  dead 
enemy.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  he  dismounted,  walked  barefoot  towards 
it,  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  re- 
mained in  fasting  and  prayer  during  a  whole  day,  and 
watched  all  nig^ht  the  holy  reliques.  Not  content  with 
this  hypocritical  devotion  towards  a  man,  whose  violence 
and  ingratitude  had  so  long  disquieted  his  government, 
and  had  been  the  object  of  his  most  inveterate  animosity, 
he.  submitted  to  a  penance  still  more  singular  and  humilia- 
ting. He  assembled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed 
himself  before  them,  put  a  scourge  of  discipline  into  the 
hands  of  each,  and  presented  his  bare  shoulders  to  the 
lashes  which  these  ecclesiastics  successively  inflicted  upon 
him.  Next  day  he  received  absolution ;  and  departing 
for  London,  got  soon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  a 
great  victory  which  his  generals  had  obtained  over  the 
Scots,  and  which  being  gained,  as  was  reported,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  absolution,  was  regarded  as  the  earnest  of 
his  final  reconciliation  with  Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

William  king  of  Scots,  though  repulsed  before  the 
castle  of  Prudhow,  and  other  fortified  places,  had  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  depredations  upon  the  northern 
provinces :  Bui?^^  on  the  approach  of  Ralph  de  Glanville, 
the  famous  justiciary,  seconded  by  Barnard  de  Baliol, 
Robert  de  Stuteville,  Odonel  de  Umfreville,  William  de 
Vesci,  and  other  northern  barons,  together  with  the  gal- 
lant bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  thodght  proper  to  retreat  nearer 
his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Alnwic*     He 
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had  here  weakened  his  army  4^xtremely,  by  sending  out 
numerous  detachments  in  order  to  extend  his  ravages;  and 
he  lay  absolutely  safe,  as  he  imagined,  from  any  attack 
of  the  enemy.  But  Glanville,  informed  of  his  situation, 
made  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march  to  Newcastle;  and 
allowing  his  soldiers  only  a  small  interval  for  refreshment, 
he  immediately  set  out  towards  evening  for  Alnwic.  He 
marched  that  night  above  thirty  miles;  arrived  in  the 
morning,  under  cover  of  a  mist,  near  the  Scottish  camp ; 
and  regardless  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he 
began  the  attack  with  his  small  but  determined  body  of 
cavalry.  William  was  living  in  such  supine  security, 
that  he  took  the  English,  at  first,  for  a  body  of  his  own 
ravagers,  who  were  returning  to  the  camp :  But  the  sight 
of  their  banners  convincing  him  of  his  mistake,  he  entered 
on  th«  action  with  no  greater  body  than  a  hundred  horse^ 
in  confidence  that  the  numerous  army  which  surrounded 
him  would  soon  hasten  to  his  relief.  He  was  dismoimted 
on  the  first  shock,  and  taken  prisoner ;  while  his  troops, 
hearing  of  this  disaster,  fled  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  The  dispersed  ravagers  ftiade  the  best  of 
their  way  to  their  own  country;  and  discord  arising 
among  them,  they  proceeded  even  to  mutual  hostilities^ 
and  suffered  more  from  each  other's  sword,  than  from 
that  of  the  enemv- 

This  great  and  important  victory  proved  at  last 
decisive  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  entirely  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  English  rebels.  The  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
preparing  to  revolt,  made  his  submissions ;  Hugh  Bigod, 
though  he  had  received  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Flem- 
ings, was  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  castles,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  king's  mercy^  no  better  resource  was  left 
to  the  earl  of  Ferrai's  and  Roger  de  Moubray ;  the  in- 
ferior rebels  imitating  the  example,  all  England  was 
restored  to  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  as  the  king 
appeared  to  lie  under  the  immediate  protection  o{  Heaven, 
it  was  deemed  impious  any  longer  to  resist  him.  The 
clergy  exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  intercession 
of  Becket ;  and  Henry,  instead  of  opposing  this  super- 
stition, plumed  himself  on  the  new  friendship  of  the  saint, 
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and  propagated  an  opinio^  which  was  so  favourable  to  his    chap. 
interests.*  %^^^ 

Prince  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at  Grave-  ,|j.^ 
lines,  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  a 'great  army,  hearing 
that  his  partisans  in  England  were  suppressed,  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  the  enterprise,  and  joined  the  camp  of 
Lewis,  who,  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Normandy,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Rbiien.* 
The  place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  by  the 
inhalMtants  ;^  and  Lewis,  despairing  of  success  by  open 
force,  tried  to  gain  the  town  by  a  stratagem,  which,  in 
that  superstitious  age,  was  deemed  not  very  honourable. 
He  proclaimed  in  his  own  camp  a  cessation  of  arms,  on 
pretence  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence  i  and 
when  the  citizens,  supposing  themselves  in  safety,  were 
so  imprudent  as  to  remit  their  guard,  he  purposed  to  tak^ 
advantage  of  their  security.  Happily,  some  priests  had, 
from  mere  curiosity,  mounted  a  steeple,  where  the  alarm- 
bell  hung;  and  observing  the  French -camp  in  motion, 
they  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  warning  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their  several  stations.  The 
French,  who,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  hurried  to  the  assault, 
had  already  mounted  the  walls  in  several  places;  but 
being  repulsed  by  the  enraged  citizens,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss.*  Next  day  Henry,  who 
had  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  Norman  dominions, 
passed  over  the  bridge  in  triumph ;  and  entered  Rouen 
in  sight  of  the  French  army.  The  city  was  now  in 
absolute  safety;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  brave  the 
French  monarch,  commanded  the  gates,  which  had  been 
walled  up,  to  be  opened ;  and  he  prepared  to  push  his 
advantages  against  the  enemy.  Lewis  saved  himself 
from  this  perilous  situation  by  a  new  piece  of  deceit  not 
so  justifiable.  He  proposed  a  conference  for  adjusting 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace,  which  he  knew  would  be 
greedily  embraced  by  Henry;  and  while  the  king  of 
England  trusted  to  the  execution  of  his  promise,  he  made 
a  retreat  with  his  army  into  France. 
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CH\P.  There  was,  however,  a  necessity  on  both  sides  for  an 

^^^^i^  accommodation.     Henr}'^  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  his 
11^^      three  sons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy ;  and  Lewis  dreaded, 
lest  this  great  monarch,  victorious  in  all  quarters,  crowned 
with  glory,  and  absolute  master  of  his  dominions,  might 
take  revenge  for  the  many  dangers  and  disquietudes  which 
the  arms,  and  still  more  the  intrigues  of  France,  had,  in 
his  disputes  both  with  Becket  and  his  sons,  found  means 
to  raise  him.     After  making  a  cessation  of  arms,  a  con- 
ference was  agreed  on  near  Tours ;  where  Henry  granted 
his   sons    much   less   advantageous*  terms   than   he    had 
The  king's  formerly  offered,  and  he  received  their  submissions.    The 
.' ecomm;>-  most  material   of  his   concessions   were   some   pensions 
fiis  sons,      which  he  stipulated  to  pay  them,  and  some  castles  which 
he  granted  them  for  the  place  of  their  residence ;  together 
with  an   indemnity  for  all   their  adherents,   who   were 
restored  to  their  estates  and  honours.** 

Or  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young 
prince,  William  king  of  Scotland  was  the  only  considerable 
loser  by  that  invidious  and  unjust  enterprise.  Henry 
delivered  from  confinement,  without  exacting  any  ransom, 
about  nine  hundred  knights  whom  he  had  taken  pri- 
soners ;  but  it  cost  William  the  ancient  independency  of 
his  crown  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  stipulated  to 
do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other  pos- 
sessions ;  he  engaged  that  all  the  barons  and  nobility  of 
his  kingdom  should  also  do  homage ;  that  the  bishops 
should  take  an  oath  of  fealty ;  that  both  shbuld  swear  to 
adhere  to  the  king  of  England  against  their  native  prince, 
1175.  if  the  latter  should  break  his  engagements ;  and  that  the 
tothAug.  fortresses  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwic,  Roxborough, 
and  Jedborough,  should  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands, 
till  the  performance  of  articles.**  This  severe  and  humili- 
ating treaty  was  executed  in  its  full  rigour.  ^William, 
being  released,  brought  up  all  his  barons,  prelates,  and 
abbots ;  and  they  did  homage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedr: ' 
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of  York,  and  acknowledgiid  him  and  his  successors  for  CHAP, 
their  superior  lord/  The  English  monarch  stretched  still  ^JItJ^- 
farther  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  he  exacted*  ^^J^ 
He  engaged  the  king  and  states  of  Scotland  to  make  a 
perpetual  cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Berwic,  and  Rox*- 
borough,  and  to  allow  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain 
in  his  hands  for  a  limited  time*  This  was  the  first  great 
ascendant  which  England  obtained  over  Scotland;  and 
indeed  the  first  important  transaction  which  had  passed 
between  the^  kingdoms.  Few  princes  have  been  so  fortu» 
nate  as  to  gain  considerable  advantages  over  their  weaker 
neighbours  with  less  violence  and  injustice  than  was 
practised  by  Henry  against  the  king  of  Scots,  whom 
y  he  had  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly 
engaged  in  a  war,  in  which  all  the  neighbours  of  that  prince, 
and  even  his  own  family,  were^  without  provocation, 
combined  against  him.^ 

Henrt  having  thus,  contrary  to  expectation,  extricated  King^s 
himself  with  honour  from  a  situation  in  which  his  throng  administoi- 
was  exposed  to  great  danger,  was  employed  for  several  ^^"• 
years  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  in  guarding  against  those  inconveniencies, 
which  either  the  past  convulsions  of  the  state,  or  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  that  age,  unavoidably  occasioned*    The 
provisions  which  he  made,  show  such  largeness  of  thought 
as  qualified  him  for  being  a  legislator ;  and  they  were  com- 
monly calculated  as  well  for  the  future  as  the  present  hap- 
piness of  his  kingdom* 

He  enacted  severe  penalties  against  robber)^,  murder,  ii7«6. 
ialse  coining,  arson ;  and  ordained  that  these  crimes  should 
be  punished  by  the  amputation  of  the  right  hand  and  right 
foot*^  The  pecuniary,  commutation  for  crimes,  which  has 
a  false  appearance  of  lenity,  had  been  gradually  disused; 
and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  the  rigour 
of  these  statutes.  The  superstitious  trial  by  water  ordeal, 
*hough  condemned  by  the  church,'   still   subsisted;    but 

f  Benedr  Abb.  p.  113.  g  Some  Sc^ch  historians  pretend,  tliat  William 

twid,  bewdes,  1(X),000  pounds  of  ransom,  M'liich  is  quite  incredible.  The  ransom 
of  Richard  I.  who,  besides  England,  possessed  so  many  rich  territories  in  Fi-ance, 
was  only  150,000  marks,  and  yet  was  levied  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  two- 
thirds  of  it  onlycoald  be  paid  before  his  deliverance.  h  Bencd.  Abb.  ]>.  1.3*2. 
lovedeo,  p.  549.           i  Seld.  Spicilog.  ad  Eadm.  p.  204. 
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CHAP.    Henry  ordained,  that  any  man  mccused  of  murder,  or.  soy 
^^I^^*^  heinous  felony,  by  the  oath  of  the  legal  knights  of  the 
1171      county,  should,  even  though  acquitted  by  the  ordeal,  be 
obliged  to  abjure  the  realm.'^ 

All  advances  towards  reason  and  good  sense  are  slow 
and  gradual.  Henry,  though  sensible  of  the  great  ab- 
surdity attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  battle,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  abolish  it :  He  only  admitted  either  of  the  parties 
to  challenge  a  trial  by  an  assize  or  jury  of  twelve  frcc- 
holdersJ  This  latter  method  of  trial  seems  to  have  been 
very  ancient  in  England,  and  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
king  Alfred :  But  the  barbarous  and  violent  genius  of  the 
age  had  of  late  given  more  credit  to  the  trial  by  battle, 
which  had  become  the  general  method  of  deciding  all  im- 
portant controversies.  It  was  never  abolished  by  law  in 
England;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  so  late  as  the  reig^ 
of  Elizabeth :  But  the  institution  revived  by  this  king, 
being  found  more  reasonable  and  more  suitable  to  a  civil- 
ized people,  gradually  prevailed  over  it.  s 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  divisions,  and  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  justices  to  go  the  circuit  in  each 
division,  and  to  decide  the  causes  in  the  counties,  was  ano- 
ther important  ordinance  of  this  prince,  which  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  curb  the  oppressive  barons,  and  to  protect  the 
inferior  gentry  and  common  people  in  their  property." 
Those  justices  were  either  prelates  or  considerable  noble- 
men ;  who,  besides  carrying  the  authority  of  the  king's 
commission,  were  able,  by  the  dignity  of  their  own  cha- 
racter, to  give  weight  and  credit  to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obstacles  to  the  execudoa 
of  justice,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  demolishing  all  the 
new-erected  castles  of  the  nobilitj'-,  in  England  as  well  as 
in  his  foreign  dominions ;  and  he  permitted  no  fortress  to 
remain  in  the  custody  of  those  whom  he  found  reason  to 
suspect." 

But  lest  the  kingdom  should  be  weakened  by  th*~ 
demolition  of  the  fortresses,  the  king  fixed  an  assize 
arms,  by  which  all  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  put  the? 
selves  in  a  situation  for  defending  themselves  and  t 
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realm.     Every  man  possessed  of  a  knight's  fee  was  ordain-    CHAP. 
td  to  have  for  each  fee  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  ^^^^^ 
and  a  lance ;  every  free  layman  possessed  of  goods  to  the      ^^q^ 
value  of  sixteen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  manner ; 
every  one  that  possessed  ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an 
iron  gorget,  a  cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance ;  all  burgesses  were 
to  have  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a  wambais ;  thkt  is,  a 
coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow,  or  such  like  materials*^     It 
appears  that  archery,  for  which  the  English  were  after- 
wards so  renowned,  had  not  at  this  time,  become  very 
common  among  them.     The  spear  was  the  chief  weapon 
employed  in  battle. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were,  during  that  age,  in  a 
strange  situation  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  such  as 
may  seem  totally  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  and  indeed 
with  any  species  of  government.  If  a  clergyman  were 
guilty  of  murder,  he  could  be  punished  by  degradation 
only  :  If  he  were  murdered,  the  murderer  was  exposed  to 
nothing  hut  excommunication  and  ecclesiastical  censures ; 
and  the  crime  was  atoned  for  by  pensmces  and  submission.' 
Hence  the  assassins  of  Thomas  a  Becket  himself,  though 
guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  wickedness,  and  the  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  sentiments  of  that  age,  lived  securely  in 
their  own  houses,  without  being  called  to  account  by  Henry 
himself,  who  was  so  much  concerned,  both  in  honour  and 
interest,  to  punish  that  crime,  and  who  professed,  ojr 
affected  on  all  occasions,  the  most  extreme  abhorrence  of 
it.  It  was  not  till  they  found  their  presence  shunned  by 
every  one  as  excommunicated  persons,  that  they  were 
induced  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  throw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  submit  to  the  penances 
Imposed  upon  them :  After  which,  they  continued  to  pos- 
sess, without  molestation,  their  honours  and  fortunes,  and 
seem  even  to  have  recovered  the  countenance  and  good 
opinion  of  the  public.  But  as  the  king,  by  the  constitu- 
*'iOns  of  Clarendon,  which  he  endeavoured  still  t^o  main- 
iu,^  had  subjected  the  clergy  to  a  trial  by  the  civil  ma- 
istrate,  it  seemed  but  just  to  give  them  the  protection  of 
lat  power  to  which  they  owed  obedience  :  It  was  enacted^ 

o  Bened.  Abb.  p,  305.    AnotH.  Wavcrl.  p.  161.  p  Petri  Blesseii.  cpilt^, 
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CHAP,    that  the  murderers  of  clergymen  should  be  tried  before 
the  justiciary,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  his  Official; 


1176.  ^^^  besides  the  usual  punishment  for  murder,  should  be 
subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  and  a  confiscation 
of  their  goods  and  chattels/ 

The  king  passed  an  equitable  law,  that  the  goods  of  a 
vassal  should  not  be  seized  for  the  debt  of  his  lord,  unless 
the  vassal  be  surety  for  the  debt ;  and  that  the  rents  of 
vassals  should  be  p£ud  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  not  to 
the  lord  himself.  It  is  remarkable  that  t^is  law  was 
enacted  by  the  king  in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Ver* 
neiiil,  and  which  consisted  of  some  prelates  and  barons  of 
England,  as  well  as  some  of  Normandy,  Poictou,  Anjou> 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Britany ;  and  the  statute  took  place 
in  all  these  last-mentioned  territories,'  though  totally  un- 
connected with  each  other :'  A  certain  proof  how  irregular 
the  ancient  feudal  government  was,  and  how  near  the 
sovereigns,  in  some  instances,  approached  to  despotism, 
though  in  others  they  seemed  scarcely  to  possess  any  autho- 
rity»  if  a  prince  much  dreaded  and  revered,  like  Henry^ 
obtained  but  the  appearance  of  general  consent  to  an  ordi- 
nance which  was  equitable  and  just,  it  became  immediately 
an  established  law,  and  all  his  subjects  acquiesced  in  it* 
If  the  prince  was  hated  or  despised ;  if  the  nobles  who  sup- 
ported him  had  small  influence ;  if  the  humours  of  the 
times  disposed  the  people  to  question  the  justice  of  his 
ordinance ;  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  assembly  had 
no  authority.  Thus  all  was  confusion  and  disorder ;  no 
regular  idea  of  a  constitution ;  force  and  violence  decided 
^very  thing. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his  wars 
did  not  much  encourage  his  neighbours  to  form  any  at- 
tempt against  him ;  and  his  transactions  with  them,  during 
several  years,  contain  little  memorable.  Scotland  remain- 
ed in  that  state  of  feudal  subjection  to  which  he  had  re- 
duced it,  and  gave  him  no  farther  inquietude.     He  sent 
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over  his  fourth  son,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  a  vi&vfd  ohap. 
making  a  more  complete  conquest  of  the  island ;  but  the 


petulance  smd  incapacity  of  this  prince,  by  which  he  en-  ^^jq 
raged  the  Irish  chieftains,  obliged  the  king  soon  after  to 
recal  him*^  The  king  of  Fr^ce  had  fallen  into  an  abject 
superstition ;  and  was  induced,  by  a  devotion  more  sincere 
than  that  of  Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  intercession  for  the  cure  of 
Philip,  his  eldest  son.  He  probably  thought  himself  well 
entitled  to  the  favour  of  that  saint,  on  account  of  their 
ancient  intimacy ;  and  hoped  that  Becket,  whom  he  had 
protected  while  on  earth,  would  not  now,  when  he  was  so 
highly  exalted  in  Heaven,  forget  his  old  friend  and  bene^ 
factor*  The  monks,  sensible  that  their  saint's  honour  was 
concerned  in  the  case,  failed  not  to  publish  that  Lewis's 
prayers  were  answered,  and  that  the  young  prince  was 
restored  to  health  by  Becket's  intercession*  That  king 
hiniself  was  soon  after  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  understanding :  Philip,  though  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  took  on  him  the  administration,  till  his  father's 
death,  which  happened  soon  after,  opened  his  way  to  the 
throne;  and  he  proved  the  ^lest  and  greatest  monarch 
that  had  governed  that  kingdom  since  the  age  of  Char^ 
lemagne*  The  superior  years,  however,  and  experience 
of  Henry,  while  they  moderated  his  ambition,  gave  him 
such  an  ascendant  over  this  prince,  that  no  dangerous 
ri^valship,  for  a  long  time,  arose  between  them.  The  Eng-  iiso. 
lish  monarch,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  own  situ- 
ation, rather  employed  his  good  offices  in  composing  the 
quarrels  which  arose  in  the  royal  family  of  France ;  and 
he  was  successful  in  mediating  a  reconciliation  between 
Philip  and  his  mother  and  uncles.  These  services  were 
but  ill  requited  by  Philip,  who,  when  he  came  to  man's 
estate,  fomented  all  the  domestic  discords  in  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  encouraged  Henry's  aons  in  their 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  behaviour  towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining  power, 
and  incapable  of  using  it,  renewed  to  the  king  the  demand 
of  his  resigning  Normandy ;  and  on  meeting  with  a  refur 
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CHAP.    8al«  he  fled  with  his  consort  t<x  the  court  o&  France :  But 
not  finding  Philip  at  that  time  disposed  to  enter  into  war 


1180.  ^^^  ^^^  sak«,  he  accepted  of  his  father's  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  made  him  submissions*  It  was  a  cruel  cir* 
cumstance  in  the  king's  fortune,  that  he  could  hope  for  no 
tranquillity  from  the  criminal  enterprises  of  his  sons  but 
by  their  mutual  discord  and  animosities,  which  disturbed 
his  family,  and  threw  his  state  into  convulsions.  Richard, 
whom  he  had  made  master  of  Guienne,  and  who  had  dis* 
played  his  valour  and  military  genius  by  suppressing  the 
revolts  of  his  mutinous  barons,  refused  to  obey  Henry's 
orders,  in  doing  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  that 
dutchy;  and  he  defended  himself  against  young  Henry 
and  Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their  arms,  carried  war  int) 
his  territories*^  The  king,  with  some  difficulty,  composed 
their  difference;  but  immediately  found  his  eldest  son 
engaged  in  conspiracies,  and  ready  to  take  arms  against 
himself*  While  the  young  prince  was  conducting  these 
criminal  intrigues,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Martel, 
il$S.  a  castle  near  Turenne,  to  which  he  had  retired  in  discon- 
tent ;  and  seeing  the  approach  of  death,  he  was  at  last 
Struck  with  remorse  for  his  undutiful  behaviour  towards 
his  father.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  who  was  not 
far  distant ;  expressed  his  contrition  for  his  faults ;  and 
entreated  the  favour  of  a  visit,  that  he  might  at  least  die 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  his  forgiveness* 
Henry,,  who  had  so  oftei^  experienced  the  prince's  ingrati- 
tude and  violence,  apprehended  that  his  sickness  was  en* 
tirely  feigned,  and  he  durst  not  entrust  himself  into  his 
son's  hands :  But  when  he  soon  after  received  intelligence 
llth  June,  of  young  Henry *s  death,  and  the  proofs  of  his  sincere 
^A  of  repentance,  this  good  prince  was  affected  with  the  deepest 
Ueoiy.  sorrow ;  he  thrice  fainted  away ;  he  accused  his  own  hard- 
heartedness  in  refusing  the  dying  request  of  his  son  ;  and 
he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  that  prince  of  the  last 
opportunity  of  making  atonement  for  his  offences,  and  of 
pouring  out  his  soul  4n  the  bosom  of  his  reconciled 
ther."^  This  prince  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  i 
age. 
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The  behaviour  of  Kis  jiarviying  children  did  not  tend  chap. 
to  give  the  king  any  consolation  for  the  loss*  As  prince  ^^1 
Henry  had  left  no  posterity,  Richard  was  Income  heir  to  ^3, 
all  his  dominions ;  and  the  king  intended  that  John,  his 
third  surviving  son  and  faVomite,  should  inherit  Guienne 
as  his  appanage:  But  Richard  refused  his  consent, .fled 
into  that  dutchy,  and  even  made  preparations  for  carrying 
6n  war,  as  well  against  his  father  as^against  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  into  possession  of  Britany. 
Henry  sent  for  Eleanor  his  queen,  die  heiress  of  Guienne, 
and  required  Richard  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  dominion 
of  these  territories ;  which  that  prince,  either  dreading  an 
insurrection  of  the  Gascons  in  her  favour,  or  retaining 
s(Mne  sense  of  duty  towards  her,  readily  performed ;  and  ' 
he  peaceably  returned  to  his  father's  court*  No  sooner 
was  this  quarrel  accommodated,  than  Geoffrey,  the  most 
vitious  perhaps  of  all  Henry's  unhappy  family,  broke  out 
into  violence ;  demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed  to  his  do- 
minions of  Britany ;  and  on  meeting  with  a  refusal,  fled 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces  against  his 
father.^  Henry  was  freed  from  this  danger  by  his  son's  11S5. 
death,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris.^  The 
widow  of  Geoffrey,  soon  after  his  decease,  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur,  and  was  in- 
vested in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  also 
superior  lord  of  that  territory.  Philip,  as  lord  paramount, 
disputed  some  time  his  tide  to  this  wardship;  but  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Britons,  who 
preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 

But  the  rivalship  between  these  potent  princes,  and  Cni«idM 
all  their  inferior  interests,  seemed  now  to  have  given  place 
to  the  general  passion  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  land,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens.  Those  infidels,  though 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  immense  inundation  of  Christians 
in  the  first  crusade,  had  recovered  courage  after  the  tor- 
rent was  past ;  and  attacking  on  all  quarters  the  setdements 
of  the  Europeans,  had  reduced  these  adventurers  to  great 
dif&culties,  and  obliged  them  to  apply  again  for  succour<ir 

* 
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CHAP     from  the  west.     A  second  crusade^  under  the  emperor 
^'      Conrade,  and  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  in  wliich  there 


1185.  perished  above  200,000  men,  brought  them  but  a  temporary- 
relief ;  and  those  princes,  after  losing  such  immense  ar- 
mies, and  seeing  the  flower  of  their  nobility-  fall  by  their 
side,  returned  with  little  honour  into  Europe.  But  these 
repeated  misfortunes,  which  drained  the  western  world  of 
its  people  and  treasure,  were  not  yet  sufficient  to  cure 
men  of  their  passion  for  those  spiritual  adventures ;  and 
a  new  incident  rekindled  with  fresh  fury  the  zcbI  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  military  adventurers  among  the  Latin 
Christians.  Saladin,  a  prince  of  great  generosity,  brave- 
ry, and,  conduct,  having  fixed  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  began  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the  east ;  and 
finding  the  settlements  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  his  arms,  he  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  policy  and  valour  to  subdue  that  small 
and  barren,  Init  important  territory.  Taking  advantage 
of  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the 
cross,  and  having  secretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli, 
who  commanded  their  armies,  he  invaded  the  ir^tiers 
with  a  mighty  power;  and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  that 
count,  gained  over  them  at  Tiberaide  a  complete  victory, 
which  utterly  annihilated  the  force  of  the  already  languish- 
ing kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  holy  city  itself  fell  into 
his  hands,  after  a  feehk  resistance ;  the  kindom  of  Anti- 
och  was  almost  entirely  subdued ;  and  except  some  mari** 
time  towns,  nothing  considerable  remained  of  those 
boasted  conquests,  which,  near  a  century  before,  it  had 
cost  the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire.* 

The  western  Christians  were  astonished  on  receiving 
this  dismal  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  III.  it  is  pretend- 
ed, died  of  grief;  and  his  successor,  Gregory  VIII.  em- 
ployed the  whole  time  of  his  short  pontificate  in  rousing 
to  arms  all  the  Christians  who  acknowledged  his  au^ority. 
The  general  cry  was,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  enjoy'^o* 
any  inheritance  in  heaven,  who  did  n6t  vindicate  from  tt 
dominion  of  the  infidels  the  inheritance  of  God  on  eax 
and   deliver  from   slavery  that  country  which   had   h( 
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consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  their  Redeemer.  Wil-  chap. 
liant  *archbishop  of  Tyre,  having  procured  a  conference  ^  J[^ 
between  Henry  and  Philip  near  Gisors,  enforced  all  these 
topics;  gstre  a  pathetic  description  of  the  miserable  state  siitJao. 
of  the  eastern  Christians;  and  employed  every  argument 
to  excite  the  ruling  passions  of  the  age,  superstition  and 
jealousy  of  military  honour**  The  two  monarchs  imme- 
diately took  the  cross ;  many  of  their  most  considerable 
vassals  imitated  the  example  ;**  and  as  the  emperor  Fred- 
eric I.  entered  into  the  same  confederacy,  some  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  success  were  entertained ;  and  men 
flattered  themselves^  that  an  enterprise  which  had  failed 
imder  the  conduct  of  many  independent  leaders,  or  of  im- 
prudent princes,  might  at  last,  by  the  efforts  of  such  po- 
tent and  able  monarchs,  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  imposed  a  tax 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods,  on  such  as 
remained  at  home  f  but  as  they  exempted  from  this  bur- 
den most  of  the  regular  clergy,  the  secular  aspired  to  the 
same  immunity ;  pretended  that  their  duty  obliged  them 
to  assist  the  crusade  with  their  prayers  alone ;  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  they  were  constrained  to  desist  from 
an  opposition,  which  in  them,  who  had  been  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  those  pious  enterprises,  appeared  with  the  worst 
grace  imaginable.*^  This  backwardness  of  the  clergy  is 
perhaps  a  symptom,  that  the  entHusiastic  ardour  which 
had  at  first  seized  the  people  for  crusades,  was  now  by 
time  and  ill  success  considerably  abated ;  and  that  the 
phrensy  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  military  genius  and 
love  of  glory  in  the  monarchs* 

But  before  this  great  machine  could  be  put  in  motion, 
there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  surmount.  Philip, 
jealous  of  Henry's  power,  entered  into  a  private  confed- 
eracy with  young  Richard ;  and,  working  on  his  ambitious 
and  impatient  temper,  persuaded  him,  instead  of  support- 
ing and  aggrandizing  that  monarchy  which  he  was  one  day 
to  inherit,  to  seek  present  power  and  independence  by  dis- 
turbing and  dismembering  it.  In  order  to  give  a  pre-  Rertdtof 
tence  for  hostilities  between  the  two  kings,  Richard  broke  K^^ 
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.CHAP,  into  the  territories  of  Raymond  count  of  Toulouse,  who 
immediately  carried  complaints  of  this  violence  before  the 
1189.  ^^^'S  ^^  France  as  his  superior  lord*  Philip  remonstrated 
with  Henry ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  Richard  had 
confessed  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  his  enterprise 
against  Raymond  had  been  undertaken  by  the  approbation 
of  Philip  himself,  and  was  conducted  by  his  authority. 
The  king  of  France,  who  might  have  been  covered  with 
shame  'and  confusion  by  this  detection,  still  prosecuted  his 
design,  and  invaded  the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Auvergne, 
under  colour  of  revenging  the  quarrel  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse.* Henry  retaliated  by  making  inroads  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  and  burning  Dreux.  As  this  war,  which 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  success  in  the  projected  crusade, 
gave  great  scandal,  the  two  kings  held  a  conference  at  tfie 
accustomed  place  between  Gisors  and  Trie,  in  order  to 
find  means  of  accommodating  their  differences :  They  se- 
parated on  worse  terms  than  before ;  and  Philip,  to  show 
his  disgust,  ordered  a  great  elm,  under  which  the  confer- 
ences had  usually  been  held,  to  be  cut  down  ;^  as- if  he  had 
renounced  all  desire  of  accommodation,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  to  extremities  against  the  king  of 
England.  But  his  own  vassals  refused  to  serve  under  him 
in  so  invidious  a  cause;*  and  he  was  obliged  to  come 
anew  to  a  conference  with  Henry,  and  to  offer  terms  of 
peace.  These  terms  were  such  as  entirely  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  fully  convinced  him  of  the 
perfidy  of  his  son,  and  his  secret  alliance  with  Philip,  of 
which  he  had  before  only  entertained  some  suspicion. 
The  king  of  France  required  that  Richard  should  be  crown- 
ed king  of  England  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  should  be 
invested  in  all  his  transmarine  dominions,  and  should  im- 
mediately espouse  Alice,  Philip's  sister,  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  affianced,  and  who  had  already  been  con- 
ducted into  England.^  Henry  had  experienced  such  fatal 
effects,  both  from  the  crowning  of  his  eldest  son,  r 
from  that  prince's  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Frai 
that  he  rejected  these  terms;  and  Richard,  in  cor 
quence  of  his  secret  agreement  with  Philip,  immedial 
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revolted  fro&t  htm,^  did  homage  to  the  king  of  Ftance  for    CHAP, 
all  the  dominiona  which  H^nry  held  of  that  crown,  and  ^^^^^.^ 
received  the   investitures  as  if  he  had  already  been   the      ^^^^ 
lawful   possessor*     Several  historians  assert,  that  Henry 
himself  had  become  enamoured  of  young  Alice,  and  men- 
tion this  as  an  additional  reason  for  his  refusing  these  con- 
ditions :   But  he  had  so  many  other  just  and  equitable  mo- 
tives for  his  conduct,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  assign  a 
cause,  which  the  great  prudence  and  advanced  age  of  that 
monarch  rendered  somewhat  improbable* 

Cardinal  Albamo,  the  pope's  legate,  displeased  with 
these  increasing  obstacles  to  the  crusade,  excommunicated 
Richard,  as  the  chief  spring  of  discord  :  But  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  which,  when  it  was  properly  pre- 
pared, and  was  zealously  supported  by  the  clergy,  .had 
.often  great  influence  in  that  aga^  proved  entirely  ineffectuaj 
in  the  present  case*  The  chief  barons  of  Poictou,  Guienne, 
Normandy,  and  Anjou,  being  sCttached  to  the  young  prince, 
and  finding  that  he  had  now  received  the  investiture  from 
their  superior  lord,  declared  for  him,  and  made  inroads 
into  the  territories  5f  such  as  still  adhered  to  the  king. 
Henry,  disquieted  by  the  daily  revolts  of  his  mutinous 
subjects,  and  dreading  still  worse  effects  from  their  tur- 
bulent disposition,  had  again  recourse  to  papal  authority  f 
and  engaged  the  cardinal  Anagni,  who  had  succeeded 
Albano  in  the  legateship,  to  threaten  Philip  with  laying  an 
interdict  on  all  his  dominions*  But  Philip,  who  was  a 
prince  of  great  vigour  and  capacity,  d^^P^^^d  the  menace, 
and  told  Anagni,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  pope  to  inter- 
pose in  the  temporal  disputes  of  princes,  much  less  in 
those  between  him  and  |iis  rebellious  vassal*  He  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  reproach  him  with  partiality,  and 
with  receiving  bribes  from  the  king  of  England  ;^  while 
Richard,  still  more  outrageous,  offered  to  draw  his  sword 
against  the  legate,  and  was  hindered  by  the  interposition 
alone  of  the  company,  from  committing  violence  upop 
him.* 

The  king  of  England  was  now  obliged  to  defend  his 
dominiona  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France, 
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CHAP,  and  with  his  eldest  son)  a  prince  of  great  valour,  on  sncli^ 
J^^^  disadvantageous  terms.  Ferte-Bemard  fell  first  into  the 
1189.  hands  of  the  enemy :  Mans  was  next  taken  by  assault ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  that  place,  esca- 
ped with  some  difficulty  :^  Amboise,  Chaumont,  ^  and 
Chateau  de  Loire,  opened  their  gates  on  the  appearamee 
of  Philip  and  Richard :  Tours  was  menaced ;  and  die 
king,  who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily  instances 
of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  governors,  expected 
the  most  dismal  issue  to  all  his  enterprises^.  While  he 
was  in  this  state  of  despondency,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  inter* 
posed  with  their  good  offices ;  and  the  intelligence  which 
he  received  of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and  which  made  him 
fully  sensible  srf  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  so 
subdued  his  spirit  that  he  submitted  to  all  the  rigorous 
terms  which  were  imposed  upon  him.  He  agreed,  that 
Richard  should  marry  the  princess  Alice ;  that  that  prince 
should  receive  the  homage  and  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his 
subjects  both  in  England  and  his  transmarine  dominions; 
that  he  himself  should  pay  twenty  thousand  marks  to  the 
king  of  France  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges  of  die 
war;  that  hb  own  barons  should  engage  to  make  him 
observe  this  treaty  by  force,  and  in  case  of  his  violating 
it,  should  promise  to  join  Philip  and  Richard  agaist  him ; 
and  that  all  his  vassals  who  had  entered .  into  confed- 
eracy with  Richard,  should  receive  an  indemnity  for  the 
offence." 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  beea 
accustomed  to  give  the  law  in  most  treaties,  received  from 
these  disadvantageous  terms,  was  the  least  that  he  met 
with  on  this  occasion.  When  he  demanded  a  list  of  those 
barons  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their 
connexions  with  Richard,  he  was  astonished  to  find  at  the 
head  of  them  the  name  of  his  second  son  John  ;^  who  had 
always  been  his  favourite,  whose  interests  he  had  ever 
anxiously  at  heart,  and  who  had  even,  on  account  of  his 
ascendant  over  him,  often  excited  the  jealousy  of  Rich- 
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ancU^    The  unhappy  father,  afaready  overloaded  vrith  carea    CHAP/ 
and  sorrows,  finding  his  last  disappointment'  in  his  do-^ 


mestic  tenderness,    broke  out   into  expressions   of    the      ^^^9^ 
utmost  despair,  cursed  -  the  day  in  which  he  received  his 
miserable   being,   and   bestowed   on   his   ungrateful   and 
uaflkitiful  children  a  malediction  which  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  retract**^     The  more  his  heart  was  dis- 
posed to  friendship  and  affection,  the  more  he  resented 
the  barbarous  return  which  his  four  sons  had  successively  • 
made  to  his  parental  care;    and  this  finishing  blow,  by 
depriving  him  of  every  comfort  in  life,  quite  broke  his 
spirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he 
expired  at  the  castle  of  Chinon  near  Saumur.    His  natural  mh  Ja)^. 
son  Geoffrey,  who  alone  had  behaved  dutifully  towards  him,  ^^^^ 
attended  his  corpse  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrault ;  where 
it  lay  in  state  in  the  aU>ey  church.     Next  day  Richard, 
who  came  to  visit  the  body^of  his  father,   and  who,  not- 
withstanding his  criminal  conduct,  was  not  wholly  des- 
titute  of  generosity,  was  struck  with  horror  and  remorse 
at  the  sight ;  and  as  the  attendants  observed,  that  at  that 
very  instant,  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of 
the  corpse,**  he  exclaimed,  agreeably  to  a  vulgar  super-  • 
atition,  that  he  was  his  father's  murderer;   and  he  ex- 
pressed a  deep  sense,  though  too  late,  of  that  undutiful 
behaviour  which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely 
.grave.* 

Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  *nd  cba- 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time  Heory, 
Sot  wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  and  the  most  powerful 
in  extent  of  dominion  of  all  those  that  had  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  England.  His  character,  in  private  as  well  as 
in  public  life,  is  almost  without  a  blemish ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  every  accomplishment,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  makes  a  man  either  estimable  or  amiable. 
He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong,  and  well  proportioned ; 
his  countenance  was  lively  and  engaging;  his  conversation 
affable  and  entertaining;  his  elocution  easy,  persuasive, 
and  ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace,  but  possessed 
both  bravery  and  conduct  in  war ;  was  provident  without 
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thniditf ;  severe  in  the  execution  of  justice  witiioat  ri* 
gour;  and  temperate  without  austerity.  He  preserved 
health,  and  kept  himself  from  corpulency,  to  which  he 
was  somewhat  inclined,  by  an  abstemious  diet,  and  by 
frequent  exercise,  particularly  himting.  When  he  could 
enjoy  leisure,  he  recreated  himself  either  in  learned  con- 
versation or  in  reading;  and  he  cultivated  las  natural 
talents  by  study,  above  any  prince  of  his  time.  His 
•  affections,  as  well  as  his  enmities,  were  warm  and  dura- 
ble ;  and  his  long  experience  of  the  ingratitude  and  infi- 
delity of  men  never  destroyed  the  natural  sensibility  of 
his  temper,  which  disposed  him  to  friendship  and  society^ 
His  character  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  several  wri- 
ters who  were  his  contemporaries  ;^  and  it  extresaely 
resembles,  in  its  most  remarkaUe  features,  that  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  Henry  I. :  Excepting  only,  that 
ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  passion  in  both,  found  not  in 
the  first  Henry  such  unexceptionable  measures  of  exerting 
itself,  and  pushed  that  prince  into  measures,  which  were 
both  criminal  in  themselves,  and  were  thexause  of  farther 
crimes,  from  which  his  grandson's  conduct  ws»  happily 
exempted. 

This  prince,  like  most  of  his  predecessors  of  the 
Norman  line,  except  Stephen,  passed  more  of  his  time  on 
the  continent  than  in  this  island:  He  was  surrounded 
with  the  English  gentry  and  nobility,  when  abroad :  The 
French  gentry  and  nobility  attended  him  when  he  resided 
in  England :  Both  nations  acted  in  the  government  as  if 
they  were  the  same  people ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  the 
legislatures  seem  not  to  have  been  distinguished.  As  the 
king  and  all  the  English  barons  were  of  French  extraction, 
the  manners  of  that  people  acquired  the  ascendant,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  models  of  imitation.  All  foreign 
improvements,  therefore,  such  as  they  were,  in  literature 
and  politeness,  in  laws  and  arts,  seem  now  to  have  beeB^ 
in  a  good  measure  transplanted  into  England ;  and  that 
kingdom  was  become  little  inferior  in  all  the  fashionable 
accomplishments,  to  any.of  its  neighbours  on  the  continent. 
The  more  homely  but  more  sensible  manners  and  princi- 
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{des  of  the  Saxony  were  vexchangc^d  for  the  affectations  of  CHAP, 
chivalry,  and  the  subtil^ea  of  school  philosophy:  The  y-^^-v^^i^ 
feudal  idei^s  of  civil  government,  the  Romish  sentiments  1199., 
in  religion,  had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  people : 
By  the  former,  the  sense  of  submission  towards  princes 
was  somewhat  dimimshed  in  the  barons;  by  the  latter, 
Ae  devoted  attachment  to  papal  authority  was  much 
augmented  among  the  clergy.  The  Norman  and  other 
foreign  families  established  in  England,  had  now  strucjk 
deep  root;  and  being  entirely  incorporated  with  the 
people,  whom  at  first  they  oppressed  and  despised,  they 
no  longer  thought  that  they  needed  the  protection  of  the 
crown  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  or  considered 
their  tenure  as  precarious.  They  aspired  to  the  same 
liberty  and  independence  which  they  saw  enjoyed  by  their 
brethren  on  the  continent,  and  desired  to  restrain  those 
^LOrbitant  prerogatives  and  arbitrary  practices,  which  the 
necessities  of  war  and  the  violence  of  conquest  had  at  first 
obliged  them  to  indulge  in  their  monarch.  That  memory 
also  of  a  more  equal  government  under  the  Saxon  princes, 
which  remained  with  the  English,  diffused  still  farther  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  made  the  barons  both  desirous  of 
more  independence  to  themselves,  and  willing  to  indulge 
it  to  the  people.  And  it  was  not  long  ere  this  secret 
revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  men  produced,  first  violent 
convulsions  in  the  state,  dien  an  evident  alteration  in  the 
maxims  of  government. 

The  history  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  England 
since  the  conquest,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  disorders 
attending  the  feudal  institutions ;  the  licentiousness  of  the 
barons,  their  spirit  of  rebellion  against,  the  prince  and 
laws,  and  of  animosity  against  each  other :  The  conduct 
of  the  barons  in  the  transmarine  dominions  of  those 
monarchs,  afforded  perhaps  still  more  flagrant  instances 
of  these  convulsions ;  and  the  history  of  France,  during 
several  ages,  consists  almost  OEitirely  of  narrations  of  this 
nature.  The  cities,  during  the  continuance  of  this  violent 
government,  could  neither  be  very  numerous  nor  populous ; 
and  there  occur  instances  which  seem  to  evince,  that, 
though  these  are  always  the  first  seat  of  law  and  liberty, 
their  police  was  in  general  loose  and  irregular,  dnd  ex- 
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CHAP,   posed  to  the  same  disorders  wkh  tho»e  by  which  die 
country  was  generally  infested*     It  was  a  custom  in  Lon* 


1U9.  don  ^^^  great  numbers,  to  the  amomit  of  a  huncbred  or 
more,  the  sons  and  relations  of  considerable  citizens,  to 
form  diemselves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  break 
into  rich  houses  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  the 
passengers,  and  to  commit  with  impunity  all  sorts  of 
disorder.  By  these  crimes,  it  had  become  so  dangerous 
to  walk  the  streets  by  night,  that  the  citizens  durst  no 
more  venture  abroad  after  sunset,  than  if  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  a  public  enemy.  The 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Ferrars  had  been  murdered  by  some 
of  those  nocturnal  rioters ;  and  the  death  of  so  eminent  a 
person,  which  was  much  more  regarded  than  that  of 
many  thousands  of  an  inferior  station,  so  provoked  the 
king,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against  the  criminals,  and 
became  thenceforth  more  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  the 
Laws,* 

There  is  another  instance  given  by  historians,  which 
proves  to  what  height  such  riots  had  proceeded,  and  how 
open  these  criminals  were  in  committing  their  robberies* 
A  band  of  them  had  attacked  the  house  of  a  rich  citizen, 
with  an  intention  of  plundering  it ;  had  broken  through  a 
stone  wall  with  hammers  and  wedges ;  and  had  already 
entered  the  house  sword  in  hand ;  when  the  citizen,  armed 
cap-a-pee,  and  supported  by  his  faithful  servants,  appeared 
in  the  passage  to  oppose  them :  He  cut  off  the  right  hand 
of  the  first  robber  that  entered ;  and  made  such  stout  re- 
sistance, that  his  neighbours  had  leisure  to  assemble,  and 
come  to  his  relief.  The  man  who  lost  his  hand  was 
taken ;  and  was  jtempted  by  the  promise  of  pardon  to  re- 
veal his  confederates ;  among  whom  was  one  John  Senex, 
esteemed  among  the  richest  and  best-bom  citizens  in  Lon- 
don.  He  was  convicted  by  the  ordeal ;  and  though  he 
offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life,  the  king  refused 
the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.^  It  appears 
from  a  statute  of  £dward  !•  that  these  disorders  were  not 
remedied  even  in  that  reign.  It  was  then  made  penal  to 
go  out  at  night  after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to  carry  a 
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ureapon,  or  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lanthom.*  It  is  CHAP, 
aaid  in  the  preamble  to  the  law,  that,  both  by  night  and  by  ^^_^.^-^ 
day,  there  were  continual  frays  in  the  streets  of  London,      j^^^^ 

Hbnrt's  care  in  administering  justice  had  gained  him 
so  great  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign  and  distant  princes 
made  him  arbiter,  and  submitted  their  differences  to  his 
judgment.  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre,  having  some  con- 
troversies with  Alphonso  king  of  Castile,  was  contented, 
though  Alphonso  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to 
choose  this  prince  for  a  referee ;  and  they  agreed,  each  of 
them  to  consign  three  casdes  into  neutral  hands,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  not  departing  from  his  award.  Henry 
made  the  cause  be  examined  before  his  great  council,  and 
gave  a  sentence,  which  was  submitted  to  by  both  parties. 
These  two  Spanish  kings  sent  each  a  stout  champion  to 
the  court  of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his  cause  by 
arms,  in  case  the  way  of  duel  had  been  chosen  by  Henry .^ 

Henry  so  far  abolished  the  barbarous  and  absurd 
practice  of  confiscating  ships  which  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  coast,  that  he  ordained,  if  one  man  or  animal  were 
alive  in  the  ship,  that  the  vessel  and  goods  should  be  res- 
tored to  the  owners.* 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  also  for  an  inno- 
vation which  was  afterwards  carried  farther  by  his  succes- 
sors, and  was  attended  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences. This  prince  was  disgusted  with  the  species  of 
military  force  which  was  established  by  the  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  which,  though  it  was  extremely  burdensome  to 
the  subject,  yet  rendered  very  little  service  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  barons,  or  military  tenants,  came  late  into 
the  field;  they  were  obliged  to  serve  only  forty  days :  they 
were  unskilful  and  disorderly  in  their  operations;  and 
they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  same  refractory 
and  independent  spirit,  to'  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  civil  government.  Henry,  therefore,  introduced  the 
practice  of  making  a  commutation  of  their  military  seinrice 
for  money ;  and  he  levied  scutages  from  his  baronies  and 
knights'  fees,  instead  of  requiring  the  personal  attendance 
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CHAP,  of  his  vassals.  There  is  mention  made,  in  diehistonr  of 
the  exchequer,  of  these  scutages  in  his  second,  fifth,  and 
1180.  ^eighteenth  year;^  and  other  writers  give  us  an  account  of 
three  more  of  them.^  When  the  prince  had  thus  obtained 
money,  he  made  a  contract  with  some  of  those  adventurers 
in  which  Europe  at  that  time  abounded :  They  found  hinai 
soldiers  of  the  same  character  with  themselves,  who  were 
bound  to  serve  for  a  stipulated  time :  The  armies  were 
less  numerous,  but  more  useful  than  when  composed  of 
all  the  military  vassals  of  the  crown  :  The  feudal  inslitu^ 
tions  began  to  relax:  The  kings  became  rapa<^oua  for 
money,  on  which  all  their  power  depended :  The  barons^ 
seeing  no  end  of  exactions,  sought  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty :  And  as  the  same  causes  bad  nearly  the  same  effects 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns 
either  lost  or  acquired  authority,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent success  in  the  contest. 

This  prince  was  also  the  first  that  levied  a  tax  on  the 
moveables  or  personal  estates  of  his  subjects,  nobles  as 
well  as  commons*  Their  zeal  for  the  holy  wars  made 
chem  submit  to  this  innovation;  and  a  precedent  beings 
once  obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns^ 
the  usual  method  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  crown. 
The  tax  of  Danegelt,  so  generally  odious  to  the  nadon, 
was  remitted  in  this  reign. 

It  was  a  usual  practice  of  the  kings  of  England,  to  re- 
peat the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  every  year^ 
on  assembling  the  states  at  the  three  great  festivals. 
Henry,  after  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed 
this  ceremony,  which  was  found  to  be  very  expensive  and 
very  useless.  None  of  his  successors  revived  it*  It  is 
considered  as  a  great  act  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that  he 
mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws,  and  punished  any 
transgressions  of  them,  not  capitally,  but  by  fines,  impri* 
sonments,  and  other  more  moderate  penalties. 

SiNC£  we  are  here  collecting  some  detached  incidents^ 
which  show  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  which  could  not  se 
well  enter  into  the  body  of  our  history,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  archbishop^ 

ft  Madox,  p.  435,  466,  437, 438.        b  T}Trel,  vel.  ii.p.  466.  from  the  re66i*d». 


of  York,  and  Richard  archbishop  of  Cantcrhuiy.  We  CHAP, 
way  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  Ikymen, 
when  ecclesiastics  could  proceed  to  such  extremities*  ^ngg 
Cardinal  Haguezun  being  sent,  in  1176^  as  legate  into 
Britain,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  London ; 
and  as  both  the  archbishops  pretended  to  sit  on  his  right 
hand,  this  question  of  precedency  begat  a  controversy  be- 
tween them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  archbishop 
Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinal 
and  of  the  synod,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him 
under  foot,  and  so  bruised  him  with  bloi^rs,  that  he  was 
taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difficulty,  saved 
from  their  violence.  '  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  legate,  in  order 
to  suppress  all  complaints  with  regard  to  this  enormity/ 

We  are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  the  monks 
and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themselves,  one  day,  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire  before  Henry,  com- 
plaining, with  many  tears  and  much  doleful  lamentation, 
that  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  also  their  abbot ^ 
had  cut  oflF  three  dishes  from  their  table.  How  many  ha& 
he  left  you  ?  said  the  king.  Ten  only,  replied  the  discon*' 
solate  monks.  I  myself,  exclaimed  the  king,  never  have 
more  than  three ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bishop  to  reduce  you 
to  the  same  number.** 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  sons,  Richard  who 
succeeded  him,  and  John  who  inherited  no  territory, 
though  his  father  had  often  intended  to  leave  him  a  part 
of  his  extensive  dominions.  He  was  thence  commonly 
denominated  LaMand.  Henry  left  three  legitimate  daugh- 
ters; Maud)  born  in  1156,  and  married  to  Henry  duke  of 
Saxony;  Eleanor,  born  in  1162,  and  mamed  to  Alphonso 
king  of  Castile;  Joan,  bom  in  1165,  and  married  to  Wil- 
liam king  of  Sicily.* 

Hei^ry  is  said  by  ancient  historians  t6  have  been  of  a 
very  amorous  disposition :  They  mention  two  of  his  natu- 
ral sons  by  Rosamond,  daughter  of  lord  Clifford ;  namely, 
Ridiard  JLongespee,  or  Longsword  (so  called  from  the 

c  Bened.  Abb.  p.  138, 189.  Brompton,  p.  1109.  Chron.  G«rv.  p.  1433.  Nen- 
Ibri^  p.  413. 
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CHAP,  sword  he  usually  wore)  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
Ela,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and 
Geoffrey,  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  archbishop  of  York. 
All  the  other  circumstances  of  the  story,  commonly  told 
of  that  lady,  seem  to  be  fabulous. 
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The  king^s  prtparationa  for  the  crusade'^ets  out  on  thf 
crusade^^Transactions  in  Sicily-^King^s  arrival  in  Pa- 
lestine^^tate  of  JPalestine — Disorders  in  England^^^ 
The  king*8  heroic  actions  in  Palestine^ — His  return  from 
Palestine^^aptiviti/  in  Germany^-^JVar  with  France--^ 
The  king^s  delivery-^return  to  England — War  wiih 
France-^Death — and  character  of  the  king — Miscella- 
neous transactions  of  this  reign* 


I 


11S9. 


THE  compunction  of  Richard  for  his  undutiful  CHAP. 
behaviour  towards  his  father  was  durable,  and  influenced  ^J^ 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers  and  servs^nts  after  his 
accession.  Those  who  had  seconded  a|^  favoured  his 
rebellion,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  trust  and  honour 
which  they  expected,  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  lay 
Under  disgrace  with  the  new  king,  and  were  on  all  occa- 
sions hated  and  despised  by  him.  The  faithful  ministers 
of  Henry,  who  had  vigorously  opposed  all  the  enterprises 
of  his  sons,  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  were  con- ' 
tinned  in  those  offices  which  they  had  honourably  dis- 
charged to  their  former  master."  This  prudent  conducts 
might  be  the  result  of  reflection;  but  in  a  princ^,  li;le 
Richard,  so  much  guided  by  passion,  and  so  little  by 
policy,  it  was  commonly  ascribed  to  a  principle  still  more 
virtuous  and  more  honourable. 

Richard,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to  one  pa** 
rent  for  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  other,  immediately  sent  • 
orders  for  releasing  the  queen  dowager  from  the  confine- 
ment in  which  she  had  long  been  detained  ;  amTbe  en?*- 

a  Iloreden,  p.  655.    Benc^.  AVb.  p.  547.    IVT.  Pi»«te,^.  107. 
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CHAP,  trusted  her  with  the  government  of  England  till  his  arrival 
^?^l^inthat  kingdom.  His  bounty  to  his  brother  Johu  was 
a89  rather  prpfuse  and  imprudent.  Besides  bestowing  on  him 
the  county  of  Montaigne  in  Normandy,  granting  him  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  marks  a  year,  and  marrying  hiooi 
to  Avisa  the  "daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  wh<»n 
be  inherited  all  the  possessions  of  that  opulent  family,  he 
increased  his  appanage,  which  the  late  king  had  destine<l 
him,  by  other  extensive  grants  and  concessions*  He  con- 
ferred on  him  the  whole  estate  of  William  Peverell,  wkic& 
had  escheated  to  the  crown :  He  put  him  in  possession  of 
eight  castles,  with  all  the  forests  and  honours  annexed  to 
them :  He  delivered  over  to  him  no  less  than  six  earl- 
doms, Comwal,.  Devon,  Somerset,  Nottingham,  Dorset^ 
Lancaster,  and  Derby  :  And  endeavouring,  by  favours  to^ 
£x  that  vitiouS'  prince  in  his  duty,  he  put  it  too  much  in 
his  power,  whenever  he  pleased,-,  to  depart  from  it. 
Th  ki  '»  '^^^  ^^^^y  impelled  more  by  the  love  of  military  glory 
t>repara-  than  by  superstition,  acted,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
crlmde.  ^  ^^  *f  ^^^  s^^^  purpose  of  his  government  bad  been  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerasalem 
from  the  Saracens.  This  zeal  against  infidels^  .  being 
communicated^to  his  subjects,  broke  out  in  London  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  and  made  them  find  a  crusade  less 
dangerous,  and  attained  with  more  immediate  profit. 
The  prejudices  of  the  age  had  made  the  lending  of  money 
on  interest  pass  by  the  invidious  name  of  usury :  Yet  the 
necessity  of  the  practice  had  stiJl  continued  it>  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  kind  af  deal^ing  fell  every  where  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews;  who,,  being  already  infamous  on 
account  of  their  religion,  had  no  honoor  to  lose,  and  were 
apt  to  exercise  a  profession^  odious^ in  itself,  by  every  kind 
of  rigour^  and  even  sometimes  by  rapine  and  extortion. 
The  industry  and  frugality  of  this  people  had  put  them  ia 
possession  of  all  the  ready  money  which  the  idleness  and 
profusion  common  to  the  English  with  other  European  na- 
tions, enabled  them  to  lend  at  exorbitant  and  unequal  in*- 
tere8t»  The  monkish  writers  represent  it  as  a  great  stain 
on  the 'wise  and  equitable  government  of  Henrj^.  that  he 
'  had  carefully  protected  this  infidel  race  from  all  injuries 
and  insults ;  but  the  zeal  of  Richard  iifforded4he  -populace- 
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a  pretence  for  venting  their  animosity  against  them.     Tlie    CIIAP. 
king  had  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  their  appearance  at  ^^pp-y^ii^^ 
his  coronation ;  but  some  of  them  bringing  him  large  pre-      ^gg, 
sents  from  their  nation,  presumed,  in  confidence  of  that 
merit,  to  approach  the  hall  in  which  he  dined :  Being  dis- 
covered, they  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  bystand- 
ers ;  they  took  to  flight ;  the  people  pursued  them ;  the 
rumour  was  spread,  that  the  king  had  issued  orders  to 
massacre  all  the  Jews ;  a  command  so  agreeable  was  ex- 
ecuted in  an  inistant  on  such  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
poputlace ;  those  who  had  kept  at  home  were  exposed  to 
iequal  danger ;  the  people,  moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal, 
broke  into  their  houses,  which  they  plundered,  after  hav- 
ing murdered  the  owners ;  where  the  Jews  barricadoed 
their  doors  and  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  the  rab- 
ble set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  made  way  through  the 
flames  to  exercise  their  pillage  and  violence ;  the  usual  li- 
centiousness of  London,  which  the  sovereign  power  with 
difficulty  restrained,  broke  out  with  fury,  and  continued 
th^se  outrages ;  the  houses  of  the  richest  citizens,  though 
Christians,  were  next  attacked  and  plundered ;  and  wea- 
riness and  satiety  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  disorder :  Yet, 
when  the  king  impowered  Glanville,  the  justiciary,  to 
inquire  into  the  authors  of  these  crimes,  the  guilt  was 
found  to  involve  so  many  of  the  most  considerable  citizens, 
jthat  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to  drop  the  prosecution ; 
and  very  few  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  this  enormity. 
But  the  disorder  stopped  not  at  London.     The  inhabitants 
x)f  the  other  cities  of  England,  hearing  of  this  slaughter  of 
the  Jews,  imitated  the  example :   In  York,  five   hundred 
of  that  nation,  who  had  retired  into  the  castle  for  safety, 
and  found  themselves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered 
their  own  wives  and  children,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over 
the  walls  upon  the  populace,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
houses,  perished  in  the  flames.     The  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the 
cathedral,  where  their  bonds  were  kept,  and  made  a  solemn 
bonfire'  of  the  papers  before  the   altar.     The  compiler  of 
the  annals  of  Waverly,  in  relating  these  events,  ble9^e?i 
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CHAP,    the  Almighty  for  thus  delivering  over  this  impious  race 

•~*^  to  destruction.** 

tit9.  ^Yii,  ancient  situation  of  England,  when  the  people 

possessed  little  riches  and  the  public  no  credit,  made  it 
impossible  for  sovereigns  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  steady 
or  durable  war  even  on  their  frontiers ;  much  les*  cotdd 
they  find  regular  means  for  the  support  of  distant  expedi- 
tions  like  those  into  Palestine,  which  were  more  the  resuk 
of  popular  phrensy  than  of  sober  reason  or  deliberate 
policy.  Richard,  therefore,  knew  that  he  must  cairy  with 
him  all  the  treasure  necessary  for  his  enterprise,  aibd  that 
both  the  remoteness  of  his  own  country  and  its  poverty 
made  it  unable  to  furnish  him  with  those  i:ontinued  sup- 
plies which  the  exigencies  of  so  perilous  a  war  must  ne» 
cessarily  require.  His  father  had  left  him  a  treasure  of 
above  a  hundred  thousand  marks  \  and  the  king,  negligent 
of  every  consideration  but  his  present  object,  endeavoured 
to  augment  this  sum  by  all  expedients,  how  pernicious 
soever  to  the  public,  or  dangerous  to  royal  authority.  He 
put  to  sale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown,  the 
offices  of  greatest  trust  and  power,  even  those  of  forester 
and  sheriff,  which  anciently  were  so  important,*^  i)ecame 
venal ;  the  dignity  of  chief  justiciar)'',  in  whose  hatids  was 
lodged  the  whole  execution  of  the  laws,  was  sold  tjb  Hugl^ 
de  Puzas,  bishop  of  Durham,  for  a  thousand  mai&s ;  the 
same  prelate  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumberfand  for 
life  *^  many  of  the  champions  of  the  cross,  who  nad  re- 
pented of  their  vow,  purchased  the  liberty  of  violating 
it :  and  Richard,  who  stood  less  in  need  of  men  khan  of 
money,  dispensed,  on  these  conditions,  with  thel^ttend- 
ance.  Elated  with  the  hopes  of  fame,  which  in  %at  agt 
attended  no  wars  but  those  against  the  infideJ&J^e  was 
blind  to  every  other  consideration ;  and  when  som&  of  his 
wiser  ministers  objected  to  this  dissipation  of  the  revenue 
and  power  of  the  crown,  he  replied,  that  he  would  seft 
London  itself,  could  he  find  a  purchaser.*^  Nothing  ind'*'*^ 
could  be  a  stronger  proof  how  negligent  h" 
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nunistrAtion  of  justice  and  tne  management  of  the  king's  revenue  comznlttei 
h^  in  the  county.    See  Hale  ofSSieHJpa  Mc<nmt.  d  M.  Pai  *-  ~  ''^ 
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fnture  interests  in  comparison  of  the  crusade,  than  his   chap. 
9eUiAg,  for  so  small  a  sum  as  10,000  marks,  the  vassalage  ^^^L 
of  Scotland,  together  with  the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and     ^^gg 
Berwick,  the  greatest  acquisition  that  had  been  made  by 
his  father  during  the  course  of  his  victorious  reign ;  and 
his  acceptii^  the  homage  of  William  in  the  usual  terms, 
merely  for  the  territories  which  that  prince  held  in  Eng* 
land*^    The  English,  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  were  op^ 
pressed  by  numerous  exactions  :  Menaces  were  employed, 
both  against  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  them :  And  where  a  pretence  was  wanting 
against  the  rich,  the  king  obliged  them,  by  the  fear  of  his 
displeasure^  to  lend  him  sums  which,  he  knew,  it  would 
ticvcr  be  in  his  power  to  repay. 

BiTT  Richard,  though  he  sacrificed  every  interest  and 
consideration  to  the  success  of  this  pious  enterprise,  car-  _ 
tied  so  little  the  appearance  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct, 
that  Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the 
crusade,  who  {torn  that  merit  had  acquired  the  privilege 
of  speaking  the  boldest  truths,  advised  him  to  rid  himself 
of  his  notorious  vices,  particularly  his  pride,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness,  which  he  called  the  king^s  three  favourite 
daughters.  Tou  counsel  rveil^  replied  Richard,  and  I  her  e^^ 
hy  dispose  of  thejirst  to  the  Templars^  of  the  second  to  the 
Benedictines^  and  of  the  third  to  my  prelates^ 

Richard,  jealous  of  attempts  which  might  be  made 
on  England  during  his  absence,  laid  prince  John,  as  well 
as  his  natural  brother  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York,  under 
engagements,  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  that  neither  of 
them  should  enter  the  kingdom  till  his  return ;  though  he 
thou^t  proper,  before  his  departure,  to  withdraw  this  pro- 
hibition* The  administration  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Hugh  bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Longchamp  bishop  of 
£ly,  whom  he  appointed  justiciaries  and  guardians  of  the 
realm*  The  latter  was  a  Frenchman  of  mean  birth,  and 
of  a  violent  character ;  who  by  art  and  address  had  insi* 
_  ;d  himself  into  favour,  whom  Richard  had  created 
chancellor,  and  whom  he  had  engaged  the  pope  also  to 

'   -"^-^  -~:*h  ^e  legatine  authority,  that,  by  centering  every 
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kind  of  power  in  lus  person,  he  might  the  better  easuie 
the  public  tranquillity.  All  the  military  and  turbulent 
spirits  flocked  about  the  person  of  the  king  and  were  im-' 
patient  to  distinguish  themselves  against  the  infideb  m 
Asia;  whither  his  inclinations,  his  engagements,  led  him, 
and  whither  he  was  impelled  by  messages  from  the  king 
of  France,  ready  to  embark  in  this  enterprise. 

The  emperor  Frederic,  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and^ 
conduct,  had  already  taken  the  road  to  Palestine  at  the 
head  of  150,000  men,  collected  from  Germany  and  alt 
the  northern  states.  Having  surmounted  every  obstacle 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  artifices  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
power  of  the  infidels,  he  had  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Syria;  when,  bathing  in  the  cold  river  Cydnus  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  summer  season,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  distemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  and 
his  rash  enter{»*ise.^  His  army,  under  the  command  of 
his  son  Conrade,  reached  Palestine ;  but  was  so  diminished 
by  fatigue,  famine,  maladies,  and  the  sword,  that  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  men ;  and  was  unable  to  make 
any  progress  against  the  great  power,  valoxu*,  and  conduct 
of  Saladin.  These  reiterated  calamities  attending  the 
crusades  had  taught  the  kings  of  France  and  England  the 
necessity  of  trying  another  road  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
tiKy  determined  to  conduct  their  armies  thither  by  aea^ 
to  carry  provisions  along  with  them,  and  by  means  of  their 
naval  power,  to  maintain  an  open  communication  with 
their  own  states,  and  with  the  western  parts  of  Europe* 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  in  the  plains  of 
Vezelay  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy  :^  Philip  and  Richard^ 
on  their  arrival  there,  found  their  combined  army  amount 
to  100,000  men  ;^  a  mighty  force,  animated  with  glory  and 
religion,  conducted  by  two  warlike  monarchs,  provided 
with  every  thing  which  their  several  dominioois  could 
supply,  and  not  to  be  overcome  but  by  their  own  mis« 
conduct,  or  by  the  unsurmountable  obstacles  of  nature. 

The  French  prince  and  the  English  here  reiterated 
their  promises  of  cordial  friendship,  pledged  their  faith 
not  to  invade  each  other's  dominions  during  the  crusade 

g  Bened.  Abb.  l>.  556.  U  Hovcdes*  p.  660:  i  Vininii^  jp.  jSOl; 
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mutually  exchanged  the  oaths  of  ail  iAxQir  barons  and    ,GHAP. 
prelates  to  the  same  effect,  and  subjected  themselves  to 


the  penalty  of  interdicts  and  excommunications,  if  they  ^^ 
should  ever  violate  this  public  and  solemn  engagement. 
They  then  separated;  Philip  took  the  road  to  Genoa^ 
Richard  that  to  Marseilles,  with  a  view  of  meeting  their 
fleets,  which  were  severally  appohited  to  rendezvous  in 
these  harbours*  They  put  to  sea;  and,  nearly  about  the  lick 8^ 
^me  time,  were  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  take 
shelter  in  Messina,  where  they  were  detained  during  the 
whole  winter.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of 
animosities  which  proved  fatal  to  their  enterprise. 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  situation  and  extent 
of  their  dominions,  rivals  in  power;  by  their  age  and 
inclinations,  competitors  for  glory  ^  and  these  causes  of 
emulation  which,  had  the  princes  been  employed  in  thb 
field  against  the  common  enemy,  might  have  stimulafted 
them  to  martial  enterprises,  soon  excited,  diu-ing  the 
present  leisure  and  repose,  quarrels  between  monarchs  of 
such  a  fiery  character.  Equally  haughty,  ambitious, 
intrepid,  and  inflexible,  they  were  irritated  with  the  least 
appearance  of  injury,  and  were  incapable,  by  mutual 
condescensions,  to  efface  those  causes  of  complaint  which 
unavoidably  arose  between  them.  Richard,  candid,  sin-^ 
cere,  undesigning,  impolitic,  violent,  laid  himself  open,  on 
every  occasion,  to  the  designs  of  his  antagonist;  who, 
provident,  interested,  intriguing,  failed  not  to  take  all 
advantages  against  him :  And  thus,  bo&  the  circumstances 
of  their  disposition  in  which  they  were  similar,  and  those 
in  which  they  differed,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  persevere  in  that  harmony  which  was  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  their  undertaking. 

Th£  last  kmg  >9f  Sicily  and  Nj^les  was  William  II.  tnam^ 
who  had  married  Joan,  sister  to  Richard,  and  who,  dying  ^l^ 
without  issue,  had  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  pater* 
nal  aunt  Constantia,  the  only  legitimate  descendant  sur- 
viving of  Roger,  the  first  soverergn  of  those  estates  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  royal  title.  This  princess 
had,  in  expectation  of  that  rich  inheritance,  been  married 
to  Henry  VI.  the  reigning  emperor  ;^  but  Tancred,  her 
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CHAP,    natural  brother,  had  fixed  such  an  interest  amcmg  the  ba* 
rons,  that,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  absence,  he  had 


1190.      acquired  possession  of  the  throne,   and   maintained   hid 
claim,  by  force  of  arms,  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
mans.'    The  approach  of   the  crusaders  naturally  gave 
him  apprehensions  for  his  unstable  government ;  and  he 
was  uncertain^  whether  he  had  most  reason  to  dread  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  or  of  the  English  monarch.     Philip 
was  engaged  in  a  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor  his  com- 
petitor ;  Richard  was  disgusted  by  his  rigours  towards  the 
queen  dowager,  whom  the  Sicilian  prince  had  confined  in 
Palermo ;  because  she  had  opposed  with  aU  her  interest  his 
suQcession  to  the  crown.     Tancred,  therefore,  senisible  of 
the    present    necessity,    resolved   to   pay   court   to  both 
these   formidable  princes;  and  he  was  not  imsuccessful 
in  his  endeavours.      Pie   persuaded  Philip  that  it  was 
highly  improper  for  him  to  interrupt  his  enterprise  against 
the  infidels,  by  any  attempt  against  a  Christian  state  :  He 
restored  queen  Joan  to  her  liberty ;  and  even  found  means 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Richard,  who  stipulated  by  treaty 
to  marry  his  nephew,  Arthur,  the  yo\mg  duke  of  Britany^ 
to  (Hie  of  the  daughters  of  Tancred."     But  before  these 
terms  of  friendship  were  settled,  Richard^  jealous  both  of 
Tancred  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  had  possessed  himself  of  a 
small  fort,  which  commanded  the  harbour ;  and  he  kept 
himself  extremely  on  his  guard  against  their  enterprises. 
ad^Octo-     'pjjg  citizens  took  umbrage*     Mutual  insults  and  attacks 
passed  between  them  and  the  English :  Philip,  who  had 
quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate the  quarrel,  and  held  a  conference  with  Richard 
for  that  purpose.     While  the  two  kii^s,  meeting  in  the 
open  fields,  were  engaged  in  discourse  on  this  subject,  a 
body  of  those  Sicilians  seemed  to  be  drawing  towards 
them ;  and  Richard  pushed  forwards,  in  order  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  movement."  The  Eng- 
lish, insolent  from  their  power,  and  inflamed  with  fortner 
animosities,  ivanted  but  a  pretence  for  attacking  the  Mes- 
sinese  :  They  soon  chased  them  off  the  field,  drove  then\ 
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into  the  town,  and  entered  with  them  at  the  gates.  The  CHAP. 
king  employed  his  authority  to  restrain  them  from  pillag-  ,^^^^^ 
ing  and  massacring  the  defenceless  inhabitants ;  but  he  gave  1^190. 
orders,  in  token  of  his  victory,  that  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land should  be  erected  oh  the  walls.  Philip,  who  consi- 
dered that  place  as  his  quarters,  exclaimed  against  the  in- 
sult, and  ordered  some  of  his  troops  to  pull  down  the 
standard:  But  Richard  informed  him  by  a  messenger, 
that,  though  he  himself  would  willingly  remove  that  ground 
of  offence,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  done  by  others  ; 
and  if  the  French  king  attempted  such  an  insult  upon  him 
he  shovdd  not  succeed  but  by  the  utmost  effusion  of  blood* 
Philip,  content  with  this  species  of  haughty  submission, 
recalled  his  orders  ;**  The  difference  was  seemingly  accom- 
iTkodated ;  but  still  left  the  remains  of  rancour  and  jealousy 
in  the  breasts  of  the  two  monarchs. 

Tancred,  who,  for  his  o^vn  security,  desired  to  in- 
dame  their  mutual  hatred^  employed  an  artifice  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  consequences  still  more 
fatal.  He  showed  Richard  a  letter,  signed  by  the  French  Mil- 
king, and  delivered  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy ;  in  which  that  monarch  desired  Tancred  to 
fall  upon  the  quarters  of  the  English,  and  promised  to 
assist  him  in  putting  them  to  the  sword,  as  common 
enemies.  The  unwary  Richard  gave  credit  to  the  infor- 
mation ;  but  was  too  candid  not  to  betray  his  discontent 
to  Philip,  who  absolutely  denied  the  letter,  and  charged 
the  Sicilian  prince  with  forgery  and  falsehood.  Richard 
cither  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  entirely  satisfied.^ 

Lest  these  jealousies  and  complaints  should  viultiply 
between  them,  it  was  proposed,  that  they  should,  by  a  so- 
lemn treaty,  obviate  all  future  differences,  and  adjust  every 
point  that  could  possibly  hereafter  become  a  controversy 
between  them*  But  this  expedient  started  a  new  dispute, 
which  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of 
Philip's  family.  .When  Richard,  in  every  treaty  with 
the  late  king,  insisted  so  strenuously  on  being  allowed  to 
xnarry  Alice  of  France,  he  had  only  sought  a  pretence  for 
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CHAP,  quarrelling;  aifd  never  meant  to  take  to  his  bed  ft  prin- 
.  ^^^  .  cess  suspected  of  a  criminal  amour  with  his  own  fadier. 
1191.  After  he  became  master,  he  no  longer  spake  of  that  alliance : 
He  even  took  measures  for  espousing  Berengaria,  daugh- 
ter of  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come enamoured  during  his  abode  in  Guienne  ;'^  Queen 
Eleanor  was  daily  expected  with  that  princess  at  Messina  i** 
And  when  Philip  renewed  to  him  his  applications  for 
espousing  his  sister  Alice,  Richard  was  obliged  to  give 
him  an  absolute  refusal.  It  is  pretended  by  Hoveden  and 
other  historians/  that  he  was  able  to  produce  such  con- 
vincing proofs  of  Alice's  infidelity,  and  even  of  her  hav- 
ing bom  a  child  to  Henry,  that  her  brother  desisted  from 
his  applications,  and  chose  to  wrap  up  the  dishonour  of 
his  family  in  silence  and  oblivion.  It  is  certain,  from  the 
treaty  itself,  which  remains,'  that  whatever  were  his  mo- 
tives, he  permitted  Richard  to  give  his  hand  to  Beren- 
garia ;  and  having  settled  all  other  controversies  with  that 
prince,  he  immediately  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  Rich- 
ard awaited  some  time  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and 
bride;  and  when  they  joined  him,  he  separated,  his  fleet 
into  two  squadrons,  and  set  forward  on  his  enterprise. 
Queen  Eleanor  returned  to  England,  but  Berengaria,  and 
the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  his  sister,  attended  him  on 
the  expedition.^ 

Th£  English  Fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Messina, 
met  with  a  furious  tempest^  and  the  squadron  on  which 
the  two  princesses  were  embarked,  was  driven  on  the 
ItthAprU.  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  some  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked 
near  Limisso  in  that  island.  Isaac,  prince  of  Cypnis, 
who  assumed  the  magnificent  titlo  of  emperor,  pillaged 
the  ships  that  Were  stranded,  threw  the  seamen  and  pas- 
sengers into  prison,  and  even  refused  to  the  princesses 
liberty,  in  their  dangerous  situation,  of  entering  the  har- 
bour of  Limisso*  But  Jlichard,  who  arrived  soon  after, 
took  ample  vengeance  on  him  for  the  injury.  He  disem- 
barked his  troops ;  defeated  the  tyrant,  who  opposed  his 
landing ;  entered  Limisso  by  storm ;  gained  next  day  a 
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second  victory ;  obliged  Isaac  to  surrender  at  discredcm ;    €RAP. 
and  established  governors  over  the  island.     The  Greek  ,^^.^V^ 
Prince,  being  thrown  into  prison  and^  loaded  with  irons,      ^qi 
complained  of  the  little  regard  with  which  he  was  treated : 
Upon  which,  Richard  ordered  silver  fetters  to  be  made 
for  him ;  and  this  emperor,  pleased  with  the  distinction, 
expressed  a  sense  of  the  generosity  of  his  conqueror*'^ 
The  king  here  espoused  Berengaria,  who,  immediately  isthM^ 
embarking,  carried  along  with  her  to  Palestine  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cypriot  prince  j  a  dangerous  rival,  who  was 
believed  to  have  seduced  the  affections  of  her  husband* 
Such  were  the  libertine  character  and  conduct  of  the  he* 
roes  engaged  in  this  pious  enterprise ! 

The  English  army  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  TbeKin^s 
glory  of  the  sieg«  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  had  been  pSJwinw' 
attacked  for  above  two  years  by  the  united  force  of  all 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  had  been  defended  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Saladin,  and  the  Saracens.    The  remains 
of  the  German  army,  conducted  by  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  the  separate  bodies  of  adventurers  who  continually 
poured  in  from  the  west,  had  enabled  the  king  of  Jerusa^ 
jem  to  form  this  important  enterprise  :^  But  Saladin,  hav- 
ing thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  the  place  under  the 
command  of  Caracos,  his  own  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  molesting  the  besiegers  with  continual  attacks  and 
^lies,  had  protracted  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
wasted  the  force  of  his  enemies.     The  arrival  of  Philip 
and  Richard  inspired  new  life  into  the  Christians ;  and 
these  princes,  acting  by  concert,  and  sharing  the  honour 
and  danger  of  every  action,  gave  hopes  of  a  final  victory 
over  the  infidels*   They  agreed  on  this  plan  of  operations : 
.When  the  French  monarch  attacked  the  town,  the  English 
guarded  the  trenches :  Next  day,  when  the  English  prince 
conducted  the  assault,^  the  French  succeeded  him  in  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  the  assailants*     The  emulatioii 
between  those  rival  kings  and  rival  nations  produced  ex-^ 
traordinary  acts  of  valour:  Richard  in  particular,  ani- 
mated widi  a  more  precipitate  courage  than  Philip,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  that  age,  drew  to 
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CHAP*    himself  the  general  attention,  and  acquired  a  great  an3 
^*       splendid  reputation.     But  this  harmony  was  of  short  du- 


iiw.  ration ;  and  occasions  of  discord  soon  arose  between  these 
jealous  and  haughty  princes. 

State  of  The  family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  first  been  placed 

on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  ending  in  a  female,  Fulfc, 
count  of  Anjou,  grandfather  to  Henry  II.  of  England, 
married  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom,  and  transmitted  his 
title  to  the  younger  branches  of  his  family.  The  Anjevin 
race  ending  also  in  a  female,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  by  es- 
pousing Sibylla,  the  heiress,  had  succeeded  to  the  title ; 
and  tiiough  he  lost  his  kingdom  by  the  invasion  of  Sala- 
din',  he  was  still  acknowledged  by  all  the  Christians  for 
king  of  Jerusalem.^  But  as  Sibylla  died  without  issue, 
during  the  siege  of  Acre,  Isabella,  her  younger  sister,  put 
in  her  claim  to  that  titular  kingdom,  and  required  Lusig^ 
nan  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  her  husband  Conrade 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  Lusignan,  maintaining  that  the 
royal  title  was  unalienable  and  indefesible,  had  recourse 
to -the  protection  of  Richard,  attended  on  him  before  he 
left  Cyprus,  and  engaged  him  to  embrace  his  cause.* 
There  needed  no  other  reason  for  throwing  Philip  into 
the  party  of  Conrade ;  and  the  opposite  views  of  these 
great  mOnarchs  brought' faction  and  dissension  into  the 
Christian  army,  and  retarded  all  its  operations.  The 
Templars,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Germans,  declared  .foi* 
Philip  and  Conrade ;  the  Flemings,  the  Pisans,  the 
knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  adhered  to  Richard 
and  Lusignan.  But  notwithstanding  these  disputes,  as 
the  length  of  the  siege  had  reduced  the  Saracen  garrison 

V2\h  July,  to  the  last  extremity,  they  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers ;  stipulated,  in  return  for  their  lives,  other  advantages 
to  the  Christians,  such  as  the  restoring  of  the  Christian 
prisoners,  and  the  delivery  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  ;* 
and  this  great  enterprise  which  had  long  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe  and  Asia,  was  at  last,  after  the  loss 
of  500,000  men,  brought  to  a  happy  period. 
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But  Philip,  instead  of  pursuing  the  hopes  of  farther  CHAP, 
conquest,  and  of  redeeming  the  holy  city  from  slavery,  ^^^ 
being  disgusted  with  the  ascendant  assumed  and  acquired  n^i 
by  Richard,  and  having  views  of  many  advantages  which 
he  might  reap  by  his  presence  in  Europe,  declared  his 
resolution  of  returning  to  France ;  and  he  pleaded  his  bad 
state  of  health  as  an  excuse  for  his  desertion  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  He  left,  however,  to  Richard,  ten  thpusand 
of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy ;  and  he  renewed  his  oath  never  to  commence  hosti- 
lities against  that  prince's  dominions  during  his  absence*. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  reached  Italy  than  he  applied,  it  is  pre- 
tended, to  pc^e  Celestine  III.  for.a  dispensation  from  his 
vo\y ;  and  when  denied  that  request,  he  still  proceeded, 
though  after  a  covert  manner,  in  a  project,  which  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  England  rendered  inviting,  and  which 
gratified,  in  an  eminent  degiec,  both  his  resentment  and 
fais  ambition. 

Immediately  after  Richard  had  left  England,  and  pisopdtry 
begun  his  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  two  prelates,  *'*^**»****** 
whom  he  had  appointed  guardians  of  the  realm,  broke  ou|; 
into  animosities  against  each  other,  and  threw  the  king^ 
dom  into  combustion.  Longchamp,  presumptuous  in  hi£i 
nature,  elated  by  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  with  his 
master,  and  armed  with  the  legatine  commiss^ion,  could 
not  submit  to  an  equality  with  the  bishop  of  Durham :  Ht 
even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  his  colleague,  and  to  extort 
from  him  a  resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland^ 
and  of  his  other  dignities,  as  tl^e  price  of  his  liberty«^ 
The  king  informed  of  these  dissensions,  ordered  by  letters 
from  Marseilles,  that  the  bishop  should  be  reinstated  in 
his  offices ;  but  Longchamp  had  still  the  boldness  to  refuse 
compliance,  on  pretence  that  he  himself  was  better  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  king's  secret  intentions***  He  proceed- 
ed to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  sole  authority ;  to  treat 
all  the  nobility  with  arrogance ;  and  to  display  his  power- 
and  riches  with  an  invidious  ostentatioUi.  He  never  tra- 
velled without  a  strong  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  foreign, 
soldiers,  collected  from  that  licentious  tribe  with  wh^h 
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CHAP«    the  age  was  generally  infested :  Nobles  and  knights  were 
proud  of  being  admitted  into  his  train :  His  retinue  wore 


1191,  the  aspect  of  royal  magnificence  :  And  when,  in  his  pro* 
gress  through  the  kingdom,  he  lodged  in  any  monastery, 
his  attendants,  it  is  said,  were  sufficient  to  devour,  in  one 
night,  the  revenue  of  several  years.^  The  king,  who  was 
detained  in  Europe  longer  than  the  haughty  prelate  ex« 
pected,  hearing  of  this  ostentation,  which  exceeded  even 
what  the  habits  of  that  age  indulged  in  ecclesiastics ;  being 
also  informed  of  the  insolent  tyrannical  conduct  of  his 
minister ;  thought  proper  to  restrain  his  power :  He  sent 
new  orders,  appointing  Walter  archbishop  of  Roiien,  Wil- 
liam Marshal  earl  of  Strigul,  Geoflfrey  Fitz*Peter, 
William  Briewere,  and  Hugh  Bardolph,  counsellors  to 
Longchamp,  and  commanding  him  to  take  no  measure  of 
importance  without  their  concurrence  and  approbation. 
But  such  general  terror  had  this  man  impressed  by  his 
violent  conduct,  that  even  the  archbishop  of  Roiien  and 
the  earl  of  Strigul  durst  not  produce  this  mandate  of  the 
king's ;  and  Longchamp  still  maintained  an  uncontrolled 
authority  over  the  nation.  But  when  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  throw  into  prison  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  opposed  his  measures,  this  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
p-ivileges  excited  such  an  universal  ferment,  that  prince 
Jotei,  disgusted  with  the  small  share  he  possessed  in  the 
government,  ,and  personally  disobliged  by  Longchamp, 
ventured  to  summon,  at  Reading,  a  general  council  of  the 
nobility  and  prelates,  and  cite  him  to  appear  before  them. 
Xongchamp  thought  it  dangerous  to  entrust  his  person  in 
their  hands,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  being  soon  obliged  to  surrender  that  fortress,  he 
fled  beyond  sea,  concealed  under  a  female  habit,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  offices  of  chancellor  and  chief  justiciary; 
the  last  of  which  was  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Roiien, 
a  prelate  of  prudence  and  moderation.  The  commission 
of  legate,  however,  which  had  been  renewed  to  Long- 
champ by  pope  Celestine,  still  gave  him,  nothwithstanding 
his  absence,  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  enabled  hink 
tP    disturb   the   government,    and  forwarded  the   views 
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of*  PhUip,  who  watched  every  opportvmity  of  annoying  CHAP. 
Richard's-  dominions*  That  monarch  first  attempted  to  ^ 
carry  open  war  into  Normandy ;  but  as  the  French  nobi-  ugg. 
lity  refused  to  follow  him  in  an  invasion  of  a  state  which 
they  had  sworn  to  protect,  and  as  the  pope,  who  was  the 
general  guardian  of  all  princes  that  had.  taken  the  cross, 
threatened  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  he  desisted 
from  his  enterprise,  and  employed  against  England  the 
expedient  of  secret  policy  and .  intrigue.  He  debauched 
prince  John  from  his  allegiance ;  promised  him  his  sister 
Alice  in  marriage ;  offered  to  give  him  possession  of  all  Rich* 
ard's  transmarine  dominions ;  and  had  not  the  authority 
of  queen  Eleanory  and  the  menances  of  the  English  cpi^n- 
cil  prevailed  over  the  inclinations  of  that  turbulent  prince, 
he  was  ready  to  have  crossed  the  seas,  and  to  have  put  in 
execution  his  criminal  enterprises. 

The  jealousy  of  Philip  was  every  moment  ^xcited  by  The  king's 
the  glory  which  the  great  actions  of  Richard  were  gaining  ^ons'h  **** 
him  in  the  East,  and  which,  being  compared  to  his  own  Palestijie. 
desertion  of  that  popular  cause,  threw  a  double  lustre. on 
his  rival.     His  envy,  therefore,  prompted  him  to  obscure 
that  fame  which  he  had  not  equalled ;  and  he  embraced 
Qvery  pretence  of  throwing,  the  most  violent  and  most    - 
improbable  calunuiies  on  the  king  of  England.     There 
•  was  a   pettj'^  prince  in  Asia,  commonly  called   The  old' 
man  of  the  mountain^  who  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant 
over  his  fanatical  subjects,  that  they  paid  the  most  im- 
plicit deference  to  his  commands ;  esteemed  assassination 
meritorious,    when  sanctified   by  his  mandate;    courted • 
danger,  and  even  certain  death,  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders ;  and  fancied,  that  when  they  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  his  sake,  the  highest  joys  of  paradise  were  the  infalli- 
ble   reward   of  their  devoted   obedience*®      It   was   the 
custom  of  this  prince,  when  he  imagined  himself  injured, 
to   dispatch   secretly   some   of  his   subjects,  against   the 
aggressor,  to  charge  him  with  the  execution  of  his  re- 
venge, to  instruct  them  in  every  art  of  disguising  their 
purpose ;  and  no  precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard  any 
man,  however  powerful,   against  the   attempts   of  those 
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CHAif.  subde  and  determined  ruffiaii6«  The  gi-entest  m6iiitek0 
?'^  fctpod  in  awe  of  this  prince  of  the  Asslusins  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  his  people ;  whence  the  word  has  passed 
into  most  European  languages)  and  it  was  the  highest 
indiscredon  in  Coiirade  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  offend 
and  affront  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  who  were 
governed  by  that  noblendan,  had  put  to  death  some  of 
tiiis  dangerous  people :  The  prince  demanded  satisfac^ 
tion ;  for,  as  he  piqued  himself  on  never  beginning  any 
offence/  he  had  his  regular  and  established  formalities  lA 
requiring  atonement:  Conrade  treated  his  messengers 
with  disdain :  The  prince  issued  the  fatal  orders :  Two 
oCiJhis  subjects,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  in  disguise 
among  Conrade's  guards,  openly,  in  the  streets  of  Sidon« 
wounded  him  mortally ;  and  when  they  were  seized  and 
put  to  the  most  cruel  tortulres,  they  triumphed  amidst 
their  agonies,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  destined 
]>y  Heaven  to  suffer  in  so  just  and  meritorious  a  cause. 

Every  one  in  Palestine  knew  from  what  hand  the 
blow' came,  Richard  was  entirely  free  from  suspicion* 
Though  that  monarch  had  formerly  maintained  the  cause 
of  Lusignan  against  Conrade,  he  had  become  sensible  of 
the  bad  effects  attending  those  dissensions,  and  had  volun^ 
tarily  conferred  on  the  former  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  on 
condition  that  he  should  resig^n  to  his  rival  all  pretensions 
fo  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.^  Conrade  himself,  with  his 
dying  breathy  had  recommended  his  widow  to  the  pro- 
jection of  Richard  ;^  .the  prince  of  the  Assassins  avowed 
the  action  in  a  formal  narrative  which  he  sent  to  Europe  ;^ 
yet  on  this  foundation  tl^e  king  of  France  thought  fit  to 
build  the  most  egregious  calumnies,  and  to  impute  to 
Richard  the  murder  of  fhe  marquis  of  Montferrat,  whose 
.elevation  he  had  once  openly  opposed^  He  filled  aU 
Europe  with  exclamations  against  ^e  crime ;  appointed  a 
j^ard  for  his  own  person,  in  prder  to  defend  himse^ 
against  a  like  attempt;^  and  endeavoured,  by  these 
shallow  artifices,  to  coyer  the  infamy  of  attacking  the 
dominions  of  a  prince,  whom  he  hi^^self  had  deserted^ 
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lind  who  was  eng^iged  with  so  much  gloty  in  ^  war*   fHAP, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  common  cause  of 


Christendom*  i^^g. 

But  Richard's  heroic  actions  in  Palestine  were  the 
best  apology  for  his  conduct.  The  Christian  adventurers 
under  his  command  determined,  on  opening  the  cam* 
paign,  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Ascalon,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  they  marched 
along  the  sea-coast  with  that  intention.  Saladin  purposed 
to  intercept  their  passage;  and  he  placed  himself  on  th^ 
road  with  an  army  amounting  to  300,000  combatlEints* 
On  this  occasion  was  fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
that  age ;  and  the  most  celebrated  for  the  military  gentus 
of  the  commanders,  for  the  number  and  value  of  the 
troops,  and  for  the  great  variety  of  events  which  attended 
it.  Both  the  right  wing  of  the  Christians,  commanded 
by  d'Avesnes,  and  the  left,  conducted  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  broken  and 
defeated:  when  Richard,  who  led  on  the  main  body, 
restored  the  battle ;  attacked  the  enemy  with  intrepidity 
and  presence  of  mind;  performed  tli^  part  both  of  a 
consummate  general  and  gallaht  soldier;  and  not  onfy 
gave  his  two  wings  leisure  to  recover  from  their  con* 
fusion,  but  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
of  whom  forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  in  th« 
£eld.^  Ascalon  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians:  Other  sieges  were  carried  on  with  equal 
success :  Richard  was  even  able  to  advance  within  sight 
of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  when  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  he  must  abandon  all  hoped 
of  immediate  success  and  must  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of 
victory.  The  crusaders,  animated  with  an  enthusiastic 
ardour  for  the  holy  wars,  broke  at  first  through  all  regards 
to  safety  or  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purpose! 
and  trusting  to  the  immecliate  assistance  of  Heaven,  set 
Bothing  before  their  ey^s  but  fame  and  victory  in  this 
world,  and  a  crown  of  giory  in  the  next.  But  long 
Absence  from  hom^,  fatigue,  disease,  want,  and  g  variety 
of  incidents  which  naturally  attend  war,  had  gradually 
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CHAR  abated  that  fury,  which  nothiiig  was  able  directly  to 
withstand ;  and  every  one,  except  the  king  of  Engl^ndi 
nw.  expressed  a  desire  of  speedily  returning  into  Europe. 
The  Germans  and  the  Italians  declared  their  resolution 
of  desisting  from  the  enterprise :  The  French  were  still 
more  obstinate  in  this  purpose :  The  duke  of  Burgunxly^ 
in  order  to  pay  court  to  Philip,  took  all  opportunities  of 
mortifying  and  opposing  Richard :™  And  there  appeared 
an  absolute  necessity  of  abandoning  for  the  present  all 
hopes  of  farther  conquest,  and  of  securing  the  acquisitions 
of  the  Christians  i>y  an  accommodation  with  Saladin. 
Richard,  therefore,  concluded  a  truce  with  that  monarch, 
and  stipulated  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  sea-port  towns 
of  Palestine,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
and  that  every  one  of  that  religion  should  have  liberty  to 
perform  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  unmolested*  This 
truce  was  concluded  for  three  years,  three  months,  three 
weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours ;  a  magical  number, 
which  had  probably  been  devised  by  the  Europeans,  and 
which  was  suggested  by  a  superstition  well  suited  to  the 
object  of  the  war. 

The  liberty,  in  which  Saladin  indulged  the  Christians, 
to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jeruisalem,  was  an  easy  sa- 
crifice on  his  part;  and  the  furious  wars  Which  he  waged 
in  defence  of  the  barren  territory  of  Judea  were  not  with* 
him,  as  with  the  European  adventurers,  the  result  of  su* 
perstition,  but  of  policy.  The  advantage  indeed  of  science, 
moderation,  humanity,  was  at  that  time  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  Saracens;  and  this  gallant  emperor,  in  particu- 
lar, displayed,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  a  spirit  and 
generosity,  which  even  his  bigotted  enemies  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  and  admire.  Richard  equally  martial 
and  brave,  carried  with  him  more  of  the  barbarian  charac- 
ter; and  was  guilty  of  acts  of  ferocity,  which  threw  a 
stain  on  his  celebrated  victories.  When  Saladin  refused 
to  ratify  the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  king  of  England  or- 
dered all  his  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  to 
be  butchered ;  and  the  Saracens  found  themselves  obliged 
to  retaliate  upon  the  Christians  by  a  like  cruelty •'^     Sala* 
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Aiti  died  at  Damascus  soon  after  concluding  this  truce    chap. 
with  the  princes  of  the  crusade :  It  is  memorable,  that  be-        ^• 
fore  he  expired,  he  ordered  his  winding-sheet  to  be  car-      j^^g 
tied  as  a  standard  through  every  street  of  the  city ;  while 
a  crier  went  before,  and  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
This  is  all  that  remains  to  the  mighty  Saladin^  the  cou" 
queror  of  the  east*       By  his  last  will  he  ordered  charities 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  without  distinction  of  Jew, 
Christian,  or  Mahometan. 

There  remained  after  the  truce,  no  business  of  im-  The  kin^r 
portance  to  detain  Richard  in  Palestine ;  and  the  intelli-  J^^"p  , 
gence  which  he  received,  concerning  the  intrigues  of  his  lestine. 
brother  John,  and  those  of  the*  king  of  France,  made  him 
sensible,  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Europe.     As 
he  dared  not  to  pass  through  France,  he  sailed  to  the 
Adriatic ;  and  being  shipwrecked  near  Aquileia,  he  put  on 
the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a  purpose  of  taking  his 
journey  secretly  through  Germany.     Pursued  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Istria,  he  was  forced  out  of  the  direct  road  to 
England,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  by  Vienna ;  ivhere  his 
expenses   and   liberalities   betrayed   the  monarch   in^  the 
habit  of  the  pilgrim  ;  and  he  was  arrested  by  orders  of  Leo-  20th  De- 
pold   duke  of  Austria.     This  prince  had  served  under  *^'*^^'' 
Richard  at  the  siege  of  Acre;   bttt  being  disgusted  by 
some  insult  of  that  haughty  monarch,  he  %vas  so  ungene- 
rous as  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  gratifying  at 
once  his   avarice   and  revenge;  and  he  threw  the  king      1193. 
into  prison.     The  emperor  Henry  VI.  who  also  consi- 
dered Richard  as  an  enemy,  on  account  of  the  alliance 
contracted  by  him  with  Tancred  king  of  Sicily,  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  duke  df  Austria,  required  the  royal  ^ 
captive  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  stipulated  a  large  sum 
of  money  as  a  reward  for  this  service.     Thus  the  king  of  Captivity 
England,  who  had  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  ^^J^^^' 
found  himself,  during  the  most  critical  state  of  his  affairs, 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons,  in  the  heart 
•f  Germany,®  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies, 
the  basest  and  most  sordid  of  mankind. 

The  English  council  was  astonished' on  receiving  this 
fatal  intelligence ;  and  foresaw  all  the  dangerous  const? - 
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CHAt.  quences  which  might  naturally  arise  from  that  event.  ThfT 
^^1^  queen-dowager  wrote  reiterated  letters  to  pope  Celestine, 
1193.  exclaiming  against  the  injury  which  her  son  had  sustain- 
ed; represented  the  impiety  of  detaining  in  prison  the 
most  illustrious  prince  that  had  yet  carried  the  banners  of 
Christ  into  the  Holy  Land ;  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
apostolic  see,  which  was  due  even  to  the  mesmest  of  those 
adventurers;  and  upbraiding  the  pope,  that,  in  a  cause 
where  justice,  religion,  and  the  dignity  of  the  ^urch,  were 
so  much  concerned,  a  cause  which  it  might  well  befit  his 
holiness  himself  to  support  by  taking  in  person  a  journey 
to  Germany,  the  spiritual  thunders  should  so  long  be  sus- 
pended over  those  sacrilegious  offenders.^  The  zeal  of 
Celestine  corresponded  not  to  the  impatience  of  the  queen- 
mother;  and  the  regency  of  England  were,  for  a  long 
time,  left  to  struggle  alone  with  all  their  domestic  and  fo- 
reign enemies. 
War  H-ith  The  king  of  France,  quickly  informed  of  Richard's 

confinement  by  a  message  from  the  emperor,^  prepared 
himsdf  to  take  advantage  of  the  incident;  and  he  employ- 
ed every  means  df  force  and  intrigue,  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, against  the  dominions  and  the  person  of  his  un- 
fortunate rival.  He  revived  the  calumny  of  Richard's 
assassinating  the  marquis  of  Montferrat;  and  by  that 
absurd  pretence  he  induced  his  barons  to  violate  their 
oaths,  by  which  they  had  engaged  that,  during  the  crusade, 
they  never  would,  on  any  account,  attack  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  England*  He  made  the  emperor  the  largest 
oflfers,  if  he  would  deliver  into  his  hands  the  royal  prisoner, 
or  at  least  detain  him  in  perpetual  captivity:  He  even 
formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  king  of  Denmark, 
desired  that  the  anciient  Danish  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England  should  be  transferred  to  him,  and  solicited  a  sup- 
ply of  shipping  to  maintain  it.  But  the  most  sCiccessful 
of  Philip's  negotiations  was  with  prince  John,  who,  for- 
getting every  tic  to  his  brother,  his  sovereign  and  his  be- 
nefactor, thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  his  own 
advantage  of  the  public  calamities.  That  traitpr,  on  the 
first  invitation  from  the  court  of  France,  suddenly  went 
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adbrdad,  had  a  eonference  with  Philip,  and  made  a  treaty,  OHAP. 
of  which  the  object  was  the  perpetual  ruin  of  his  unhappy  ^^^.^L 
brother.     He  stipulated  to  deliver  into  Philip's  hands  a      ^g^ 
ipreat  part  of  Normandy  f  he  received,  in  return,  the  in- 
vestiture of  all  Richard's  transmarine  dominions, ;  and  it 
is  reported  by  several  historians,  that  he  even  did  homage 
to  the  French  king  for  the  crown  of  England. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Nor* 
mandy ;  and  by  the  treachery  of  John's  emissaries,  made 
himself  master,  without  opposition,  of  many  fortresses, 
Neufchatel,  Neaufle,  Gisors,  Pacey,  Ivree ;  He  subdued 
the  counties  of  £u  and  Aumale ;  and  advancing  to  form 
the  siege  of  Roiien,  he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhaljit- 
ants  to  the  sword  if  they  dared  to  make  resistance.  Hap- 
pily, Robert  earl  of  Leicester  appeared  in  that  critical  mo- 
ment ;  a  gallant  nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  honour 
during  the  crusade,  and  who,  being  more  fortunate  than 
his  master  in  finding  his  passage  homewards,  took  on  him 
the  command  in  Roiien,  and  exerted  himself,  by  his  exhor- 
tations and  example,  to  infuse  courage  into  the  dismayed 
Normans.  Philip  was  repulsed  in  every  attack;  the  time 
of  service  from  his  vassals  expired ;  and  he  consented  to 
a  truce  with  the  English  regency,  received  in  return  the 
promise  of  20,000  marks,  and  had  four  castles  put  into  his 
hands,  as  a  security  for  the  payment.' 

Prince  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  encreasing  the  ge- 
neral confusion,  went  over  to  England,  was  still  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprises.  He  was  only  able  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford; 
buf  when  he  arrived  in  London,  and  claimed  the  kingdom 
as  heir  to  his  brother,  of  whose  death  he  pretended  to  have 
received  certain  intelligence,  he  was  rejected  by  all  the 
barons,  and  measures  were  taken  to  oppose  and  subdue 
him/  The  justiciaries,  supported  by  the  general  affectioii 
of  the  people,  provided  so  well  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, that  John  was  obliged,  after  some  fruitless  efforts, 
tp  conclude  a  trace  with  them ;  and  before  its  expiration, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  return  into  France,  where  he 
Openly  avowed  his  alliance  with  Philip.'* 
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CH\P^  Meanwhile  the  high  spirit^ of  Richard  suffered  in 

^^^^1^  Germany  every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity.  The  French 
1193.  ambassadors,  in  their  master's  name,  renounced  him  as  a 
vassal  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  declared  all  his  fiefs 
to  be  forfeited  to  his  liege  lord.  The  emperor,  that  he 
might  render  him  more  impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty,  and  make  him  submit  to  the  payment  of  a  larger 
ransom,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  severit}",  and  reduced 
him  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  meanest  male- 
factor. He  was  even  produced  before  the  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Worms,  and  accused  by  Henry  of  many  crimes 
and  misdemeanors ;  of  making  an  alliance  with  Tancred, 
the  usurper  of  Sicily ;  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  crusade 
against  a  Christian  prince,  and  subduing  Cyprus ;  of 
affronting  the  duke  of  Austria  before  Acre ;  of  obstructing 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  Arms  by  his  quarrels  with 
the  king  of  France ;  of  assassinating  Conrade  marquis  of 
Montferrat ;  and  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and 
leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  emperor.^ 
Richard,  whose  spirit  was  not  broken  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  whose  genius  was  rather  roused  by  these .  frivolous 
or  scandalous  imputations ;  after  premising,  that  his  dig- 
nity exempted  him  from  answering  before  any  j^urisdiction, 
except  that  of  Heaven ;  yet  condescended,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation,  to  justify  his  x^onduct  before  that  great 
assemblv.  He  observed  that  he  had  no  hand  in  Tancred's 
elevation,  and  only  concluded  a  treaty  with  a  prince  whom 
he  found  in  possession  of  the  throne :  That  the  king,  or 
rather  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  had  provoked  his  indignation  by 
the  most  ungenerous  and  unjust  proceedings ;  and  though 
he  chastised  this  aggressor,  he  had  not  retarded  a  moment 
the  progress  of  his  chief  enterprise  :  That  if  he  had  at  any 
time  been  wanting  in  civility  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  he 
had  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  that  sally  of 
passion ;  and  it  better  became  men,  embarked  together  in 
so  holy  a  cause,  to  forgive  each  other's  infirmities,  than 
to  puriiLic  a  slight  offence  with  such  unrelenting  ven- 
geance ;  That  it  had  sufficiently  appeared  by  the  event, 
v/hether  the  king  of  France  or  he  were  most  zealous  fot 

^v  M.  Paris,  p.  121.    W.  Heming,  p.  536. 


the  confquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  most  likely  to    CHAP. 
sacrifice  private  passions  and  animosities   to  that   great 


object:  That  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  had  not  shown  ^^^ 
him  incapable  of  a  base  assassination,  and  justified  him 
frpm  that  imputation  in  the  eyes  of  his  very  enemies,  it 
was  in  vain  for  him,  at  present,  to  make  his  apology,  or 
plead  the  many  irrefragable  arguments  which  he  could 
produce  in  his  own  favour :  And  that,  however  he  might 
regret  the  necessity,  he  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
his  truce  with  Saladin,  that  he  rather  gloried  in  that 
event ;  and  thought  it  extremely  honourable,  that,  though 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  supported  only  by  his  own 
courage,  and  by  the  small  remain^  of  his  national  troops, 
he  could  yet  obtain  such  conditions  from  the  most  powerful 
and  most  warlike  emperor  that  the  East  had  ever  yet  pro- 
duced. Richard,  after  thus  deigning  to  apologise  for  his 
conduct,  burst  into  indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with ;  that  he,  the  champion  of  the 
cross,  still  wearing  that  honourable  badge,  should,  after 
expending  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  subjects  in  the  ^ 
conmion  cause  of  Christendom,  be  intercepted  by  Christian- 
princes  in  his  return  to  his  own  country,  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  be  loaded  with  irons,  be  obliged  to  plead  his 
cause,  as  if  he  were  a  subject  and  a  malefactor ;  and  what 
he  still  more  regretted,  be  thereby  prevented  from  making 
preparations  for  a  new  crusade,  which  he  had  projected, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  and  from  redeeming  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  which  had  so  long  been  profaned  by 
the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  spirit  and  eloquence  of 
Richard  made  such  impression  on  the  German  princes,, 
that  they  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  conduct  of  thcr 
emperor;  the  pope  threatened  him  with  excommunication ;l 
and  Henry,  who  had  hearkened  to  the  proposals  of  the 
king  of  France  and  prince  John,  found  that  it  would  be 
impracticably  for  him  to  execute  his  and  their  base 
purposes,  or  to  detain  the  king  of  England  any  longer  in 
captivity.  He  therefore  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  for.  The  kin^^ 
his  ransom,  ^md  agreed  to  restore  him  to  his  freedom  for  ®  ^^' 
the  sum  of  1 50,000  marks,  about  300,000  poundd  of  our 
present  money ;  of  which  100,000  marks  were  to  be  paid  . 
before  he  received  his  liberty,  and  sixty-seyen  hostage^ 
Vol.  r.  I  i  i 
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CHAP,  delivered  for  the  remainder.*  The  emperor,  As  if  te 
^  gloss  over  the  infamy  of  this  transaction,  made  at  the 
same  time  a  present  to  Richard  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries, 
comprehending  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Narbonne,  and  other 
states,  over  which  the  empire  had  some  antiquated  claims ; 
a  present  which  the  king  very  wisely  neglected. 

The  captivity  of  the  superior  lord  was  one  of  the 
cases  provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures ;  and  all  the  vas- 
sals were  in  that  event  obliged  to  give  an  aid  for  his  ran- 
som. Twenty  shillings  were  therefore  levied  on  each 
knight's  fee  in  England;  but  as  this  money  came  in 
slowly,  and  was  not  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose, 
thfe  voluntary  zeal  of  the  people  readily  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. The  churches  and  monasteries  melted  down  their 
plate  to  the  amount  of  dO,000  marks ;  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  nobles,  paid  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  rent ;  the  paro- 
chial clergy  contributed  a  tenth  of  their  tithes :  And  the 
1194.      requisite  sum  being  thus  collected,  queen  Eleanor,  and 

•ithFeb.  Walter  archbishop  of  Rouen,  set  out  with  it  for  Ger- 
many ;:  paid  the  money  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of 
Austria  at  Mentz ;  delivered  them  hostages  for  the  re- 
mainder; and  freed  Richard  from  captivity.  His  escape 
was  very  critical.  Henry  had  been  detected  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  in  an  attempt  of  a  like 
.  nature  on  .the  duke  of  Xtouvaine ;  and  finding  himself  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  German  princes  on  account  of 
these  odious  practices,  he  had  determined  to  seek  support 
from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France ;  to  detain 
Richard,  the  enemy  of  that  prince,  in  perpetual  captivity; 
to  keep  in  his  hands  the  money  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived for  his  ransom;  and  to  extort  fresh  sums  from 
Philip  and  prince  John,  who  were  very  liberal  in  their 
offers  to  him.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  Richard 
ishould  be  pursued  and  arrested ;  but  the  king,  making  all 
imaginable  haste,  had  already  embarked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Schelde,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  when  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  emperor  reached  Antwerp. 

The  joy  of  the  English  was  extreme  on  the  appear- 
ance of  their  monarch,  who  had  suffered  so  many  calami- 

X  Hym€r,  vol.  i.  p,  W. 
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ties,  Mrho  had  acquired  so  much  glory,  and  who  had  spread    €UAP. 
the  reputation  of  their  name  into  the  farthest  east,  whither  y^p^L. 
their  fame  had  never  before  been  able  to  extend*     He      ^^^^ 
gave  them,  soon  after  his  arrival,  an  opportunity  of  pub-  King^*  re- 
lickly  displaying  their  exultation,  by^ordering  himself  to  England^ 
be  crowned  anew  at  Winchester;  as  if  he  intended,  by  ^^j^,, 
that  ceremony,  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  throne,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  his  captivity.    Their  satisfaction 
was  not  damped,  even  when  he  declared  his  purpose  of 
resuming  all  those  exorbitant  grants,  which  he  had  been 
necessitated  to  make  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land*     Th^  barons,  sdso,  in  a  great  council,  confiscated, 
on  .accouijut  of  his  treason,  all  prince  John^s  possessions  in 
£ngland;  and  they  assisted  the  king  in  reducing  the  for- 
tresses which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's 
adherents  J     Richard^  having  settled  every  thing  in  Eng- 
land, passed  oyer  with  an  army  into  Normandy ;  being 
impatient  to  make  war  on  Philip,  and  to  revenge  himself 
for  the  many  injuries  which  he  had  received .  from  that 
monarch.*    As  soon  as  Philip  heard  of  the  king's  deliver- 
ance from  captivit}'^,  he  wrote  to  his  confederate  John,  in. 
these  terms  :    Take  care  of  yourself:   The  devil  is  broken 
loose*^ 

When  we  consider  such  powerful  and  martial  mon^  Ayar  with 
archs,  inflamed  with  personal  animosity  against  each  other,  .^  ranee. 
enraged  with  mutual  injuries,  excited  by  rivalship,  impel- 
led by  opposite  interests,  and  instigated  by  the  pride  and 
violenpe  of  their  own  temper;  our  curiosity  is  naturally 
raised,  and  we  expect  an  obstinate  and  furious  war,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greatest  events,  and  concluded  by  some 
remarkable  catastrophe.  Yet  are  the  incidents,  which  at- 
tend those  hostilities^  so  frivolous,  that  scarce  any  histo* 
rian  can  entertain  such  a  passion  for  military  descriptions 
as  to  venture  on  a  detail  of  them :  A  certain  proof  of  the 
extreme  weakness  of  princes  in  those  ages,  and  of  the 
litde  authority  they  possessed  over  their  refractory  vas- 
sals !  The  whole  amount  of  the  exploits  on  both  sides  is, 
the  taking  of  a  castle,  the  siuprise  of  a  straggling  party,  a 
rencountre  of  horse,  which  resembles  more  a  rout  than  a 

y  Hoveden,  p.  737.    Ann.  Waver),  p.  165,    W.  Heroing,  {>.' 540. 
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CHAF.  battle.  Richard  obliged  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ver- 
^'  neuil ;  he  took  Loches,  a  small  town  in  Anjou ;  he  made 
himself  master  of  Beaumont,  and  some  other  places  o£ 
little  consequence;  and  after  these  trivial  exploits,  the 
two  kings  began  already  to  hold  conferences  for  an  ac- 
commodation* Philip  insisted  that  if  a  general  peace 
were  concluded,  the  barons  on  each  side  should,  foe  the 
future,  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on  private  ^wars 
against  each  other:  But  Richard  replied,  that  this  was 
a  right  claimed  by  his  vassals,  and  he  could  not  debar 
them .  from  it.  After  this  fruidess  negotiation,  there  en- 
sued an  action  between  the  French  and  English  cavalry 
at  Fretteval,  in  which  the  former  were  routed,  and  the 
king  of  France's  cartulary  and  records,  which  conuncmly 
at  that  time  attended  his  person,  were  taken*  But  this 
victory  leading  to  no  important  advantages,  a  truce  for  a 
year  was  at  last,  from  mutual  weakness,  concluded  be* 
tween  the  two  monarchs* 

During  this  war,  prince  John  deserted  from  Philip, 
threw  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved  pardon  for  hia 
oifences,  and  by  the  intercession  of  queen  Eleanor  was 
received  into  favour.  /  forgive  him^  sjud  the  king,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries^  as  he  will  my 
pardon.  John  was  incapable  even  of  returning  to  his  duty, 
without  committing  a  baseness*  Before  he  left  Philip's 
party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
which  that  prince  had  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Evreux :  he 
massacred  them  during  the  entertainment ;  fell,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  townsmen,  on  the  garrison,  whom  he  put 
to  the  sword;  and  then  delivered  up  the  place  to  his 
brothert 

The  king  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Richard'^ 
resentment  and  animosity :  The  conduct  of  John,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Austria,  had  been  so  base, 
and. was  exposed  to  such  general  odium  and  reproach,  that 
the  king  deemed  himself  sufficiently  revenged  for  their 
injuries ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  entertained  any  pro* 
ject  of  vengeance  against  any  of  them»  The  duke  of 
Austria,  about  this  time,  having  crushed  his  leg  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse  at  a  tournament,  was  thrown  into  a  fever ; 
and  being  ^trucjc,  on  the  approaches  of  death,  with  re- 


morse  for  his  injtistice  to  Richard,  he  ordered,  by  will,    CHAP, 
all  the  English  hostages  in  his  hands  to  be  set  at  liberty, 


and  the  remainder  of  th^  debt  due  to  him  to  be  remitted :  ^^g^ 
His  son,  who  seemed  inclined  to  disobey  these  orders, 
was  constrained  by  his  ecclesiastics  to  execute  them.** 
The  emperor  also  made  advances  for  Richard's  friendship,  1195. 
and  offered  to  give  him  a  discharge  of  all  the  debt  not  yet 
paid  to  him,  provided^  he  would  6nter  into  an  offensive 
alliance  against  the  king  of  France ;  a  proposal  which  was 
very  acceptable  to  Richard,  and  was  greedily  embraced 
by  him.  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  took  no  effect ;  but 
it  served  to  rekindle  the  war  between  France  and  England  *^ 
before  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  This  war  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  more  remarkable  incidents  than  the 
foregoing.  After  mutually  ravaging  the  open  country, 
amd  taking  a  few  insignificant  castles,  the  two  kings  con- 
cluded a  peace  at  Louviers,  and  made  an  exchange  of 
some  territories  with  eachother.^  Their  inability  to  wage  1196. 
war  occasioned  the  peace :  Their  mutual  aittipathy  enga- 
,ged  them  again  in  war  before  two  months  expired.  Rich- 
ard imagined,  that  he  had  now  found  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  great  advantages  over  his  rival,  by  forming  an 
aSiance  with  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  Bologne, 
Champagne,  and  other  considerable  vassals  of  the  crown 
of  France.*^  But  he  soon  experienced  the  insincerity  of  • 
those  princes ;  and  was  not  able  to  make  any  impression 
on  that  kingdom,  while  governed  by  a  monarch  of  so 
much  vigour  and  activity  as  Philip.  The  most  remarka- 
ble incident  of  this  war,  was  the  taking  prisoner  in  battle 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  martial  prelate,  whowas  of  the 
family  of  Dreux,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  French  king's. 
Hichard,  who  hated  that  bishop,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  loaded  him  with  irons ;  and  when  the  pope  demanded 
his  liberty,  and  claimed  him  as  his  son,  the  king  sent  to  his 
lioliness  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  prelate  had  worn  in . 
battle,  and  which  was  all  besmeared  with  blood :  And  he  ^^^^ 
replied  to  him,  in  terms  employed  by  Jacob's  sons  to  that 
patriarch.   This  have  we  found:  Knoxu  nowtvhether  it  be 


b  Rymer,  vol.  i.p.  88. 102,        c  Ibid.  ji.  01.        <1  W.  Hcming,  p.  5419. 
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CHAP,    thy  snrfs  coat  or  no^     This  new  war  between  England 
and  France,  though  carried  on  with  such  animosity  that 


1198.  ^^  ^i^S^  frequently  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  prisoners, 
was  soon  finished  by  a  truce  of  five  years;  and  imme- 
diately after  signing  this  treaty,  the  kings  were  ready,  on 
some  new  oflence,  to  break  out  again  into  hostilities; 
when  the  mediation  of  the  cardinal  of  St.  Mary,  the  pope's 
legate,  accommodated  the  difference/  This  prelate  even 
engaged  the  princes  to  commence  a  treaty  for  a  more  du- 
rable peace ;  but  the  death  of  Richard  put  an  end  to  th^ 
negotiation. 

1199.  ViDOMER,  viscount  of  Limoges,  a  vassal  of  the  king's, 
had  found  a  treasure,  of  which  he  sent  part  to  that  prince 
as  a  present.  Richard,  as  a  superior  lord,  claimed  the 
whole ;  and,  at  the  head  of  some  Braban^ ons,  besieged 
the  viscount  in  the  castle  of  Chalos,  near  Limoges,  vol 
order  to  make  him  comply  with  his  demand.^  The  gar- 
rison oiFered  to  surrender;  but  the  king  replied,  that, 
since  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  come  thither  and  besiege 
the.  place  in  person,  he  would  take  it  by  force,  and  would 
hang  every  one  of  them..  The  same  day  Richard,  accom- 
panied by  Marcadee  leader  of  his  Barban^ons,  approached 
the  castle  in  order  to  survey  it;  when  on^  Berti'and  de 
Gourdon,.  an  archer,  took  aim  at  him,  and  pierced  his 

2«th  ^  •  shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The  king,  however,  gave  or- 
ders for  the  assault,  took  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the 
garrison,  except  Gourdon,  who  had  wounded  him,  and 
whom  he  reserved  for  a  more  deliberate  and  more  crud 
execution.^ 

The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous;  but  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  swgeon  made  it  mortal :  He  so  rank- 
led Richard's  shoulder  in  pulUng  out  the  arro^,  that  a 
gangrene  ensued ;  and  that  prince  was  now  sensible  tha( 
his  life  was  drawing  towards  a  period.  He  sent  for 
Gourdon,  and  asked  him,  Wretch^  what  have  X  ever  donf 
to  yoUy  to  oblige  yon  to  seek  my  life  ?  What  have  you 
done  to  me  ?  replied  coolly  the  prisoner ;  Ton  killed  with 
your  own  hands  my  father  and  my  two  brothers  ;  and  you 
intended  to  have  hanged  myself:  I  am  now  in  your  poper^ 

e  Genesis,  cbap.  xsxvii.  ver.  SS*.    M.  Paris,  p.  129.    Brompton,  p.  1273. 
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ajid  you  viay  take  reaeHge^  by  inflicting  in '  ine  the  most    CHAP. 
severe  torments:  But  I  shall  endure  them  all  with  pleasure^ 


provided  I  tan  think  that  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  ii<^^ 
the  world  of  such  a  nuisance*^  Richard  struck  with  the 
reasonableness  of  this  reply,  and  humbled  by  the  near  ap- 
proach  of  death,  ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  him ;  but  Marcadee,  un- 
known to  him,  seized  the  unhappy  man,  flayed  him  alive,  ^*!}/j{^ 
and  then  hanged  him.  Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  age ;  and  he  left  no 
issue  behind  him. 

The  most  shining  parts  of  this  prince's  character  are  and  oka- 
his  military  talents.  No  man,  even  in  that  romantic  age,  the  king, 
carried  personal  courage  and  intrepidity  to  a  greater 
height ;  and  this  quality  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the 
lion-hearted,  cceur  de  lion.  He  passionately  loved  glory, 
chiefly  military  glory ;  and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was 
i^ot  inferior  to  his  valour,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
every  talent  necessary  for  acquiring  it.  His  resentments 
jalso  were  high;  his  pride  unconquerable^  and  his  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  his  neighbours,  had  therefore  reason  to 
apprehend,  from  the  continuance  of  his  reign,  a  perpetual 
-scene  of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an  impetuous  and  vehe- 
ment spirit,  he  was  distinguished  by  all  the  good,  as  well ' 
as  the  bad  qualities,  incident  to  that  character :  He  was 
open,  frank,  generous,  sincere,  and  brave ;  he  was  revenge- 
ful, domineering,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel ;  and  wa^ 
thus  better  calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the  splendour  of 
his  enterprises,  than  either  to  promote  their  happiness  or 
his  own  grandeur,  by  a  sound  and  well  regulated  policyv 
As  military  talents  make  great  impression  on  the  people, 
4^  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved  by  his  English  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  is  remarked  to  have  been  the  first  prince  of 
the  Norman  line  that  bore  any  sincere  regard  to  them. 
H'e  passed  however  only  four  montlv»  of  his  reign  in  that 
*  kingdom :  The  crusade  employed  him  near  three  years ; 
he  was  detained  about  fourteen  months  in  captivity ;  the 
rest  oi  his  reign  was  spent  either  in  war,  or  preparations 
f^war,  against  France ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
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fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  east^  that  he  deter-' 
mioed,  notwithstanding  his  past  misfortunes,  to  have  far- 
ther  exhausted  his  kingdom,  and  to  have  exposed  himself 
to  npw  hazards,  by  conducting  another  expedition  against 
the  itifidels. 
MiflceOft.  Though  the  English  pleased  themselves  with  the  glory 

tnwsao-      which  the  king's  martial  genius  procured  them,  his  reign 
tkmBofUiii  ^sis  very  oppressive  and  somewhat  arbitrary,  by  the  high 
taxes  which  he  levied  on  them,  and  often  without  consent 
of  the  states  or  great-council.     In  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  levied  five  shillings  on  each  hyde  of  land ;  and 
because  the  clergy  refused  to  contribute  their  share,  he 
put  them  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  ordered  the 
civil  courts  to  give  them  no  sentence  for  any  debts  which 
they  might  claim.^     Twice  in  his  reign  he  ordered  all  his 
charters  to  be  sealed  anew,  and  the  parties  to  pay  fees  for 
the  renewal.^     It  is  said  that  Hubert,  his  justiciary,  sent 
him  over  to  France,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  no  less  a 
sum  than  1,100,000  marks  besides  bearing  all  the  charges 
of  the  government  in  England.     But  this  account  is  quite 
incredible,  unless  we  suppose  that  Richard  made  a  thorough 
dilapidation  of  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  which  it  is  not 
likely  he  could  do  with  any  advantage  after  his  former 
resumption  of  all  grants.     A  king,  who  possessed  such  a 
revenue,  could  never  have  endured  fourteen  months  capti- 
vity, for  not  paying  150,000  marks  to  the  emperor,  and  be 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  hostages  for  a  third  of  the  sum. 
The  prices  of  commodities  in  this  reign  are  also  a  certain 
proof  that  no  such  enormous  sum  could  be  levied  on  the 
people.     A  hyde  of  land,  or  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  was  commonly  let  a,t  twenty  shillings  a  year,  money 
of  that  time.    As  there  were  243,600  hydes  in  England,  it 
is  easy  to  compute  the  amount  of  all  the  landed  rents  of 
the  kingdom.     The  general  and  stated  price  of  an  ox  was 
four  shillings ;  of  a  labouring  horse  the  same ;  of  a  soW| 
one  shilling ;  of  a  sheep  with  fine  wool,  ten«-pence ;   with 
coarse  wool,  six-pence.™     These  commodities  seem  not  tm 
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liavc  advanced  in  their  prices  since  the  conquest,*  and    CHAP, 
to  have  still  been  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  present.  s^^^rd^ 

Richard  renewed  the  severe  laws  against  tr^insgres-  ^^g 
sors  in  his  forests,  whom  he  punished  by  castration  and 
putting  out  their  eyes,  as  in  the  reign  of  his  great  grand- 
father. He  established  by  law  one  weight  and  measure 
throughout  his  kingdom  :"  A  useful  institution,  w^ich  the 
mercenary  disposition  and  necessities  of  his  successor 
engaged  him  to  dispense  with  for  money. 

The  disorders  in  London,  derived  from  its  bad  police, 
had  risen  to  a  great  height  during  this  reign ;  and  in  the 
year  1 196,  there  seemed  to  be  formed  so  regular  a  conspi- 
racy among  the  numerous  malefactors,  as  threatened  the 
city  with  destruction.  There  was  one  William  Fitz- 
Osbert,  commonly  called  Longbeard^  a  lawyer,  who  had 
rendered  himself  extremely  popular  among  the  lower  rank 
of  citizens ;  and,  by  defending  t:hem  on  all  occasions,  had  ^ 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  advocate  or  saviour  of  the 
ppor.  He  exerted  his  authority,  by  injuring  and  insulting 
the  more  substantial  citizens,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  and  who  were  every  mome?nt  exposed  to 
the  most  outrageous  violences  from,  him  and  his  licentious 
emissaries.  Murders  were  daily  committed  in  the  streets ; 
houses  were  broken  open  and  pillaged  in  day  light ;  and 
it  is  pretended,  that  no  less  than  fifty-»two  thousand  per- 
sons had  entered  into  an  association,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  this  dangerous  rufHan. 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  was  then  chief  justiciary,  sum- 
moned him  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  conduct ; 
but  he  came  so  well  attended^  that  no  one  durst  accuse 
him,  or  give  evidence  against  him ;  and  the  primate,  find- 
ing the  impotence  of  law,  contented  himself  with  exacting 
from  the  citizens  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.  He 
kept,  however,  a  watchful  eye  on  Fitz-Osbert ;  and  seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  attempted  to  commit  him  to  cus- 
tody ;  but  the  criminal,  murdering  one  of  the  public  officers,  / 
escaped  with  his  concubine  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow,  where  he  defended  himself  by  force  of  arms.  He 
was  at  last  forced  from  his  retreat,  condemned  and  exc- 
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cuted  amidst  the  regrets  of  the  populace,  who  were  so  de- 
voted to  his  memory,  that  they  stole  his  gibbet,  paid  the 
same  veneration  ta  it  as  to  the  cross,  and  were  equally  zea- 
lous in  propagating  and  attesting  reports  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  it«^  But  thoujg;h  the  sectaries  of  this  supersti* 
tion  were  punished  by  the  justiciary,**  it  received  so  little 
encouragement  from  the  established  clergy,  whose  property 
was  endangered  by  such  seditious  practices,  that  it  sud« 
denly  sunk  and  vanished. 

It  was  during  the  crusadois,  that  the  custom  of  using 
coats  of  arms  was  first  introduced  into  Europe.  The 
knights,  cased  up  in  armour,  had  no  way  to  make  the;n* 
aelyes  be  known  and  distinguished  in  battle,  but  by  the  de- 
vices on  their  shields ;  and  these  were  gradually  adopted 
by  their  posterity  •  and  fsunilies,  who  were  proud  of  the 
pious  and  military  enterprises  of  their  ancestors* 

King  Richard  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry :  There 
even  remain  some  poetical  works  of  his  composition :  And 
he  bears  a  rank  among  the  Provencal  poets  oi*  Trobadores^ 
who  were  the  4irst  of  the  modem  Europeans  that  distin** 
guished  themselves  by^tttempts  of  that  nature* 
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Accession  of  the  iinff^^His  marriage — War  with  France^^ 
Murder  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britany^^The  king  expelled 
the  French  provinces'— The  king^s  quarrel  with  the 
court  of  Rome-'^ardinal  Langton  appointed  archbishop 
of  Canterbury'-^Interdict  of  the  kingdom^^ExcommU" 
nication  of  the  king^-^The  king's  submission  to  the  pope 
''-^Discontents  of  the  barons-^Insurrection  of  the  barons 
"^Magna  Charta^^Renewal  of  the  civil  wars — Prince 
Lewis  called  over'^Death-^^nd  character  of  the  king* 


THE  noble  and  free  genius  of  the  ancients,    CHAP* 
which  made  the  government  of  a  single  person  be  always  v^-v-i^ 
regarded  as  a  species  of  tjn-anny  and  usurpatipn,  and  kept      1199. 
them  from  forming  any  conception  of  a  legal  and  regular  ^ocesaioo 
monarchy,  had  rendered  them  entirely  ignorant  both  of  king* 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  a  representation  in  suc- 
cession; inventions  so  necessary  for  preserving  order  in 
the  lines  of  princes,  for  obviating  the  evils  of  civil  discord 
and  of  usurpation,  and  for  begetting  moderation  in  that 
species  of  government,  by  giving  security  to  the  ruling 
sovereign.       These   innovations   arose   from    the   feudal 
law ;  which,  first  introducing  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
made  such  a  distinction  between  the  families  of  the  elder 
and  younger  brothers,   that  the  son  of  the   former   was 
thought  entitled  to  succeed  to  his  grandfather,  preferably 
to  his  uncles,  though  nearer  allied  to  the  deceased  mo- 
narch.     But  though  this  progress  of  ideas  was  natural,  it 
was  gradual.     In  the  age  of  which  we  treat,  the  practice 
of  representation  was  indeed   introduced^  but   not   tho- 
foughly  established;    and  the  minds  of  men  fluctuated 
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CHAP,  between  opposite  principles.  Richard,  when  ht  entered 
^^.^_^  on  the  holy  war,  declared  his  nephew,  Arthur  duke  of 
1199.  Britany,  his  successor;  and  by  a  formal  deed,  he  set  aside, 
in  his  favour,  the  title  of  his  brother  John,  who  waa 
younger  than  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  that  prince.*  But 
John  so  little  acquiesced  in  that  destination,  that,  when  he 
gained  the  ascendant  in  the  English  ministry,  by  expelling 
Longchamp,  the  chancellor,  and  great  justiciary,  he  en- 
gaged all  the  English  barons  to  swear,  that  they  would 
maintain  his  right  of  succession;  and  Richard,  on  his 
return,  took  no  steps  towards  restoring  or  securing  the 
order  which  he  had  at  first  established.  He  was  even 
careful,  by  his  last  will,  to  declare  his  brother  John  heir 
to  all  his  dominions  ;^  whether,  that  he  now  thought  Ar- 
thur, who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  incapable  of 
asserting  his  claim  against  John's  faction,  or  was  influ- 
enced by  Eleanor,  the  queen-mother,  who  hated  Con- 
stantia,  mother  of  the  young  duke,  and  who  dreaded  the 
credit,  which  that  princess  would  naturally  acquire  if  her 
son  should  mount  the  throne.  The  authority  of  a  testa- 
ment was  great  in  that  age,  even  where  the  succession  of 
a  kingdom  was  concerned ;  and  John  had  reason  to  hope 
that  this  title,  joined  to  his  plausible  right  in  other  res- 
pects, would  ensure  him  the  succession.  But  the  idea  of 
representation  seems  to  have  made,  at  this  time,  greater 
progress  in  France  than  in  England :  The  barons  of  the 
transmarine  provinces,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  im- 
mediately declared  in  favour  of  Arthur's  title,  and  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  French  monarch  as  their  superior 
lord. .  Philip,  who  desired  only  an  occasion  to  embarrass 
John,  and  dismember  his  dominions,  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  young  duke  of  Britany,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  sent  him  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  along  with 
his  own  son  Lewis**^  In  this  emergence,  John  hastened 
to  establish  his  authority  in  the  chief  members  of  the 
monarchy;  and  after  sending  Eleanor  into  Poictou  and 
Guienne,  where  her  right  was  incontestable,  and  was  rej 
day  acknowledged,   he   hurried  to   Roiien,  and  havin^ 
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secured  the  dutchjr  of  Normandy,  he  passed  over,  without    CHAf. 
loss  of  time,  to  England.     Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canter-  ^^^p^^^l^ 
bury,  William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Strigul,  who  also  passes      ^gg^ 
by  the  name  of  earl  of    Pembroke,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter  the  justiciary,  the  three  most  favoured  ministers  of 
the  late  king,  were  already  engaged  on  his  side  ;**  and  the 
submission  or  acquiescence  of  all  the  other  barons  put 
him,  without  opposition,  in  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  king  soon  returned  to  France,  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  recover  the  revolted 
provinces  from  his  nephew  Arthur.  The  alliances  which 
Richard  had  formed  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,?  and  other 
potent  French  princes,  though  they  had  not  been  very 
effectual,  still  subsisted,  and  enabled  John  to  defend  him* 
self  against  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemy.  In  an  action 
between  the  French  and  Flemings,  the  elect  bishop  of 
Cambray  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  former;  and  when 
the  cardinal  of  Capua  claimed  his  liberty,  Philip,  instead 
of  complying,  reproached  him  with  the  weak  efforts  which 
he  had  employed  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
was  in  a^like  condition*  The  legate  to  show  his  impar- 
tiality, laid  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of  France  and 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy  under  an  interdict;  and  the  two  1200.  . 
kings  found  themselves  obliged  to  make  an  exchange  of 
these  military  prelates. 

Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
happy  issue  so  much  as  the  selfish  intriguing  character  of 
Philip,  who  acted  in  the  provinces  that  had  declared  for 
Arthur,  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  that  prince. 
Constantia,  seized  with  a  violent  jealousy  that  he  intended 
to  usurp  the  entire  dominion  of  them,^  found  means  to 
Garry  off  her  son  secretly  from  Paris :  She  put  him  into 
the  hands  of  his  uncle ;  restored  the  provinces  which  had 
adhered  to  the  young  prince ;  and  made  him  do  homage 
for  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  which  was  regarded  as  a  rere- 
fief  of  Normandy.  From  this  incident,  Philip  saw  that 
he  could  not  hope. to  make  any  progress  against  John ;  and 
being  threatened  with  an  interdict  on  account  of  his  irre- 
gular divorce  from  Ingelburga,  the  Danish  princess  whom 
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CHAP,    he  had  espoused,  he   became  desirous  of  concluding  a 
peace  with  England.     After  some  fruitless  conferences. 


15200.  ^^  terms  were  at  last  adjusted ;  and  the  two  monarchs 
seemed  in  this  treaty  to  have  an  intention,  besides  ending 
the  present  quarrel,  of  preventing  all  future  causes  of 
discord,  and  of  obviating  every  controversy  which  could 
hereafter  arise  between  them.  They  adjusted  the  limits 
of  all  their  territories,  mutually  secured  the  hiterests  of 
their  vassals;  and,  to  render  the'  union  more  durable. 
John  gave  his  niece,  Blanche  of  Castile,  in  marriage  to 
prince  Lewis,  Philip's  eldest  son,  and  with  her  the  barp« 
nies  of  Issoudun  and  Gra^ai,  and  other  fiefs  in  Berri. 
Nine  barons  of  the  king  of  England,  and  as  many  of  the 
king  of  France,  were  guarantees  of  this  treaty ;  and  all  of 
them  swore,  that,  if  the  sovereign  violated  any  article  of 
it,  they  would  declare  themselves  against  him,  and  em- 
brace the  cause  of  the  injured  monarch.^ 
J^JJ^™«f»  John,  now  secure,  as  he  imagined,  on  the  side  of 
France,  indulged  his  passion  for  Isabella,  thp  daughter 
and  heir  of  Aymar  of  Tailleffer  count  of  Angouleme,  a 
lady  with  whom  he  had  become  much  enamoured.  His 
queen,  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  was  stiU 
alive :  Isabella  was  married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche, 
and  was  already  consigned  to  the  care  of  that  nobleman ; 
though,  by  reason  of  her  tender  years,  the  marriage  had 
not  been  consummated.  The  passion  of  John  made  him 
overlook  all  these  obstacles :  He  persuaded  the  count  of 
Angouleme  to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her  husband  ; 
and  having,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  own  wife,  he  espoused  Isabella;  regardless  both 
of  the  menaces  of  the  pope,  who  exclaimed  against  these 
irregular  proceedings,  and  of  the  resentment  of  the  injured 
count,  who  soon  found  means  of  punishing  his  powerful 
and  insolent  rival. 
1^1.  John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons  either  by 

aifection  or  by  fear.     The  count  de  la  Marche,  and  his 
brother  the  count  d'Eu,  taking  advantage  of  the   general 
discontent  against  him,  excited  commotions  in  Poictou  s 
Normandy,  and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to-anu: 
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m  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  his  vassals.     He    CHAP, 
summoned  together  the  barons  of  England,  and  required       ^^" 
them  to  pass  the  sea  unjler  his  standard,  and  to  quell  the      ^^j 
rebels :  He  found  that  he  possessed  as  little  authority  in 
that  kingdom  as  in  his  transmarine  provinces.     The  £ng«> 
lish  barons  unanimously  replied,  that  they  would  not  at- 
tend him  on  this  expedition,  unless  he  would  promise  to 
restore  and  preserve  their  privileges  :^  The  first  symptom 
of  a  regular  association  and  plan  of  liberty  among  those 
%ioblemen  !  But  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  revo- 
lution  projected.     John,  by  menacing  the  barons,  broke 
the  concert;  and  both  engaged  many   of  them  to  follow. 
him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged  the  rest,  who  staid  be- 
hind, to  pay  him  a  scutage  of  two  marks  on  each  knight'a 
fee,  as  the  price  of  their  exemption  from  the  service. 

The  force  which  John  carried  abroad  with  him,  and 
that  which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  rendered  him  much 
superior  to  his  malcontent  barons ;  and  so  much  the  more 
as  Philip  did  not  publicly  give  them  any  countenance,  and 
seemed  as  yet  determined  to  persevere  steadily  in  the  al- 
liance which  he  had  contracted  with  England.  But  the 
king,  elated  with  his  superiority,  advanced  claims  which 
gave  an  universal  alarm  to  his  vassals,  and  diffused  still 
wider  the  general  discontent.  As  the  jurisprudence  of 
those  times  required,  that  the  causes  in  the  lord's  court  ^. 
should  chiefly  be  decided  by  duel,  he  carried  along  with 
him  certain  bravos,  whom  he  retained  as  champions,  and 
whom  he  destined  to  fight  with  his  barons,  in  order  to 
^determine  any  controversy  which  he  might  raise  against 
thern.^  The  count  de  la  Manche,  and  other  noblemen, 
regarded  this  proceeding  as  an  affront,  as  well  as  an  inju- 
ry; and  declared,  that  they  would  never  draw  their 
swords  against  men  of  such  inferior  quality.  The  king 
menaced  them  with  vengeance ;  but  he  had  not  vigour  to 
emjdoy  against  them  the  force  in  his  hands,  or  to  prose- 
cute the  injustice,  by  crushing  entirely  the  nobles  who 
opposed  it. 

This  government,  equally  feeble  and  violent,  gave  the  War  viOi 
Injured  barons  courage  as  well  as  inclination  to  carry  far* 
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CHAP,    ther  their  opposition :  They  appealed  to  the  king  of  France  ; 
complained  of  the  denial  of  justice  in  John's  court;  de- 


^3Qj  manded  redress  from  him  as  their  superior  lord;  and 
entreated  him  to  employ  his  authority,  and  prevent  their 
final  ruin  and  oppression.  Philip  perceived  his  advantage, 
opened  his  mind  to  great  projects,  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  French  barons,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  high  and  mena- 
cing style  to  the  king  of  England.  John,  who  could  not 
disavow  Philip's  authority,  replied,  that  it  belonged  to 
himself  first  to  grant  them  a  trial  by  their  peers  in  his  own* 
court;  it  was  not  till  he  failed  in  this  duty,  that  he  was 
;uiswerable  to  his  peers  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  French 
king  ;^  and  he  promised,  by  a  fair  and  equitable  judica- 
ture, to  give  satisfaction  to  his  barons.  When  the  nobles, 
in  consequence  of  this  engagement,  demanded  a  safe  con- 
duct, that  they  might  attend  his  court,  he  at  first  refused 
it ;  upon  the  renewal  of  Philip's  menaces,  he  promised  to 
grant  their  demand ;  he  violated  this  promise ;  fresh  me- 
naces extorted  from  him  a  promise  to  surrender  to  Philip 
the  fortresses  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant,  as  a  security  for 
performance ;  he  again  violated  his  engagement ;  his  ene- 
mies, sensible  both  of  his  weakness  and  want  of  faith, 
combined  still  closer  in  the  resolution  of  pushing  him 
to  extremities ;  and  a  new  and  powerful  ally  soon  ap- 
peared to  encourage  them  in  their  invasion  of  this  odious 
and  despicable  government. 

1203.  The  young  duke  of  Britany  who  was  now  rising  to 

,  man's  estate,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  character  of   his 

uncle,  determined  to  seek  both  his  security  and  elevation 
by  an  union  with  Philip  and  the  malcontent  barons.  He 
joined  the  French  army,  lyhich  had  begun  hostilities 
against  the  king  of  England  :  He  was  received  with  great 
marks  of  distinction  by  Philip ;  was  knighted  by  him ; 
espoused  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  wajs  invested  not  only 
in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  which  he  had  formerly  resigned  to  his  uncle.* 
Ever}'^  attempt  succeeded  with  the  allies.  Tillieres  and 
Boutavant  were  taken  by  Philip,  after  making  a  feeble 
defence  :   Mortimar  and  Lyons  fell  into  his  hands  almost 
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without  resistance.     That  prince  next  investecl  Goumai ;    CHAP, 
and  opening  the  shiices  of  a  lake  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood, poured  such  a  torrent  of  wiater  into  the  place,  j^os. 
that  the  garrison  deserted  it,  and  the  French  monarch, 
without  striking  a  blow,  made  himself  master  of  that 
important  fortress.  The  progress  of  the  French  arms  was 
rapid,  and  promised  more  cpnsiderable  success  than  usu** 
ally  in  that  age  attended  military  enterprises.  In  answer 
to  every  advance  which  the  king  made  towards  peace, 
Philip  still  insisted,  that  he  should  resign  all  his  transma* 
rine  dominions  to  his  nephew,  and  rest  contented  with  the 
kingdom  of  England;  when  an  event  happened,  which 
seemed  to  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  John,  and  to  giv<fe 
him  a  decisive  superiority  over  his  enemies. 

Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had  broken 
into  Poictou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army ;  and  passing 
jfiear  Mirabeau,  he  heard  that  his  grandmother  queen 
JEleanor,  who  had  always  opposed  his  interests,  was 
lodged  in  that  place,  and  was  protected  by  a  weak  garri- 
son and  ruinous  fortifications."  He  immediately  deter- 
mined to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress,  and  make  himself  master 
of  her  person :  But  John,  roused  from  his  indolence*  by 
so  pressing  an  occasion,  collected  an  army  of  English  and 
Braban^ons,  and  advanced  from  Normandy  with  hasty  . 
inarches  to  the  relief  of  the  queen-mother.  He  fell  oa 
Arthur's  camp  before  thkt,prince  was  aware  of  the  danger  ; 
dispersed  his  army ;  took  liita 'prisoner,  together  with  the 
count  de  la  Marche,  Geofitey  ^e  Lusignan,  and  the  most 
considerable  of  the  revJSrlted  barons ;  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Normandy."  r.^hilip,  who  was  lying  before 
Arques  in  that  dutchy,  i^ised  the  seige  and  retired,  upon  itkAjtg0i> 
his  approach.**  The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were 
sent  over  to  England ;  but  Arthur  was  shut  up  in  the  cas* 
tie  of  Falaise. 

The  king  had  here  a  conference  with  his  nephew;  re- 
presented to  him  the  folly  of  his  pretensions ;  and  required   ' 
hint  to  renounce  the  French  alliance,  which  had  encou- 
raged  him  to  live  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  all  his  family  : 
But  the  brave,  though  imprudent  yOuth,  rendered  more 
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CHAP,    haughty  from  misfortunes,  mainUuned  the  justice  of 

cause;  asserted  his  claim,  not  only  to  the  French  pro- 
1203.  vinces,  but  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  in  his  turn,  re- 
quired the  king  to  restore  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  to 
the  possession  of  his  inheritance.^  John,  sensible,  from 
these  symptoms  of  spirit,  that  the  young  prince,  though 
now  a  prisoner,  might  hereafter  prove  a  dangerous  enemy, 
Murder  of  determined  to  prevent  all  future  peril  by  dispatching  his 
duke^  nephew;  and  Arthur  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  cir- 
Britany.  cumstances  which  attended  this  deed  of  darkness  were,  no 
doubt,  carefully  concealed  by  the  actors,  and  are  variously 
related  by  historians :  But  the  most  probable  account  is 
as  follows :  The  king,  it  is  said,  first  proposed  to  William 
de  la  Bray,  one  of  his  servants,  to  dispatch  Arthur ;  but 
William  replied,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  not  a  hangman; 
and  he  positively  refused  compliance.  Another  instru- 
ment of  murder  was  found,  and  was  dispatched  with  pro- 
per orders  to  Falaise;  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  chamberlain 
to  the  king,  and  constable  of  the  castle,  feigning  that  he 
himself  would  execute  the  king's  mandate,  sent  back  the 
assassin,  spread  the  report  that  the  young  prince  was 
dedd,  and  publicly  performed  all  the  ceremonies  of  his 
intei:ment :  But  finding  that  the  Bretons  vowed  revenge 
for  the  murder,  and  that  all  the  revolted  barons  perse- 
vered more  obstinately  in  their  rebellion,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  to  inform  the  world  that 
the  duke  of  Britany  was  still  alive,  and  in  his  custody. 
This  discovery  proved  fatal  to  the  young  prince ;  John  first 
removed  him  to  the  castle  of  Roiien;  and  coming  in  a  boat, 
during  the  night-time,  to  that  place,  commanded  Arthur 
to  be  brought  forth  to  him.  The  young  prince,  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  now  more  subdued  by  the  continuance  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  by  the  approach  of  death,  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  and  begged  for  mercy: 
But  the  barbarous  tyrant,  making  no  reply,  stabbed  him 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  fastening  a  stone  to  the  ^^lead 
.body,  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

All  men  were  struck  with  horror  at  this  inhuman 
deed;  and  from  »that  moment  the  king,  detested  by  his 
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9id>jects,  retained  a  very  precarious  authority  over  both   chap. 
the  people  and  the  barons  in  his  dominions.     The'  Bre- 


tonS)  enraged  at  this  disappointment  in  their  fond  hopes,  ^^os. 
waged  implacable,  war  against  him ;  and  fixing  the  succes- 
sion of  their  government,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  their  sovereign.  John  had  got 
into  his  power  his  niece,  Eleanpr,  sister  to  Arthur,  com- 
monly cajled  the  damsel  of  Britany ;  and  carrying  her 
over  to  England,  detained  her  ever  after  in  captivity:^ 
But  the  Bretons,  in  despair  of  recovering  this  princess, 
chose  Alice  for  their  sovereign ;  a.  younger  daughter  of 
Constantia,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Guy  de  Thouars; 
and  they  entrusted  the  government  of  the  dutchy  to  that 
nobleman*.  The  states .  of  Britany,  meanwhile,  carried 
their  complaints  before  Philip  as  their  liege  lord,  and  de-  . 
manded  justice  for  the  violence  committed  by  John  on 
the  person  of  Arthur,  so  near  a  relation,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  homage  which  he  did  to  Normandy,  waa 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of  the  crown. 
Philip  received  their  application  with  pleasure j  summoned 
John  to  stand  a  trial  before  him ;  and  on  ,his  non-appear- 
ance passed  sentence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the.  pee;:s, 
upon  that  prince;  declared  him  guilty  of  felony  and  parri- 
cide ;  and  adjudged  him  to  forfeit  to  his  superior  lord  all 
his  s^ignories  and  fiefs  in  France.^ 

The  king  of  France,  whose  ambitious  and  active  spirit  The  king 
had  been  hitherto  confined,  either  by  the  sound  policy  of  f^m'tl^ 
Henry,  or  the  martial  genius  of  Richard,  seeing  now  the  French 
opportunity  favourable  against  this  base  and  odious  prince,  P"*^'" 
embraced  the  project  of  expelling  the  English,  or  rather  the 
English  king,  from  France,  and  of  annexing  to  the  crown 
so  many  considerable  fiefs,   which,  during  several  ages, 
h^  been  dismembered  from  it.     Many  of  the  other  great 
vassals,  whose  jealousy  might  have  interposed,  and  have 
obstructed  the  execution  of  this  project,  were  not  at  pre- 
sent in  a  situation  to  oppose  it ;  and  tKe  r^st  either  looked 
on    with  indifference,    or   gave  their   assistance   to  this 
dangerous  aggrandizement  of  their  superior  lord.     The 
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CHAP,    earls  of  Flanders  and  Blois  were .  engaged  in  the  holy 
war :  The  count  of  Champagne  was  an  infant,  and  under 


isos.  ^  guardianship  of  Philip :  The  dutchy  of  Brkany, 
enraged  at  the  murder  of  their  prince^  vigorously  (»t>- 
moted  all  his  measures:  And  the  general  detection  of 
John's  vassals  made  every  enterprise  easy  and  successful 
against  him.  '  Philip,  after  taking  several  castles  and 
fortresses  beyond  the  Loire,  which  he  either  garrisoned 
or  dismantled,  received  the  submissions  of  tl^e  count 
Alenfon,  who  deserted  John,  smd  delivered  up  all  the 
places  under  his  command,  to  the  French :  Upon  which 
Philip  broke  up  his  camp,  in  order  to  g^ve  the  troops 
some  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign*  Joim, 
suddenly  collecting  some  forces,  laid  siege  to  Alen^n  ; 
and  Philip,  whose  dispersed  army  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  time  to  succour  it,  saw  himself  exposed  to  the 
disgrace  of  suffering  the  oppression  of  his  friend. and 
confederate.  But  his  active  and  fertile  genius  found  an 
expedient  against  this  eviL  There  was  held  at  that  very 
lime  a  tournament  at  Moret,  in  the  Gatinois ;  whither  all 
the  chief  nobility  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
had  resorted,  in  order  to  signalize  their  prowess  and  ad- 
dress. Philip  presented  himself  before  them;  craved 
their  assistance  in  his  distress ;  and  pointed  out  the  plains 
of  Alenfon,  as  the  most  honourable  field  in  which  diey 
could  display  their  generosity  and  martial  spirit.  Those 
valorous  knights  vowed,  that  they  would  take  vengeance 
on  the  base  parricide,  the  stain  of  arms  and  of  chivahy ; 
and  putting  themselves,  with  all  their  retinue,  under  die 
command  of  Philip,  instandy  marched  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Alen9on.  John,  hearing  of  their  approach,  fled  from 
before  the  place ;  and  in  the  hurry  abandoned  all  his  tents, 
machines,  and  baggage  to  the  enemy. 

This  feeble  effort  was  the  last  exploit  of  that  slothful 
and  cowardly  prince  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions. 
He  thenceforth  remained  in  total  inactivity  at  Roiien; 
passing  all  his  time,  with  his  young  wife,  in  pastimes 
and  amusements,  as  if  his  state  had.  been  in  the  most 
profound  tranquillity,  or  his  affairs  in  the  most  prosperous 
condition*     If  he  ever  mentioned  war,  it  was  only  to  g^ve 
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Umself  vatuHang  airs,  which^  in  the  eyes  of  all  nien,  CRAP, 
rendered  him^  still  more  despicable  and  ridiculous.  Let,  ^^^^.J^ 
the  French  go  on^  said  he,  /  will  retake  in  a  day  what  it  ^g^^ 
has  C99t  them  years  to' acquire*^  His  stupidity  and 
indolence  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  the  people 
endeavoured  to  aftcount  for  the  infatuation  by  sorcery, 
and  believed  that  he  was  thrown  into  this  lethargy  by 
some  magic  or  witchcraft.  The  English  barons,  finding 
that  their  time  was  wasted  to  no  purpose,  and  that  they 
must  suffer  the  disgrace  of  seeing,  without  resistance,  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms,  withdrew  from  their  colours, 
and  secretly  returned  to  their  own  country.'  No  one 
thought  of  defending  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have  deserted 
himself;  and  his  subjects  regarded  his  fate  with  the  same 
indifference,  to  which,  in  this  pressing  exigency,  they  saw 
him  totally  abandoned. 

John,  while  he  neglected  all  domestic  resources,  had 
the  meanness  to  betake  himself  to  a  foreign  power,  whose 
protection  he  claimed:  He  applied  to  the  pope.  Innocent 
III.  and  entreated  him  to  interpose  his  authority  between 
him  and  the  French  monarch.  Innocent,  pleased  with  any 
occasion  of  exerting  his  superiority,  sent  Philip  orders  to 
'9top  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  to  make  peace  with  th<^ 
king  of  England.  But  the  French  barons  received  the 
message  with  indignation ;  disclaimed  the  temporal  autho^ 
rity  assumed  by  the  pontiff;  and  vowed,  that  they  would, 
to  the  uttermost,  assist  their  prince  against  all  his  ene- 
mies :  Philip,  seconding  their  ardour,  proceeded,  instead 
of  obeying  the  pope's  envoys,  to  lay  siege  to  Chateau 
Gaillard,  the  most  considerable  fortress  which  remained 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 

Chateau  GAitLARD  was  situated  partly  on  an  island  1204. 
in  the  river  Seine,  partly  on  a  rock  opposite  to  it ;  and  was 
aecured  by  every  advantage  which  either  art  or  nature 
could  bestow  upon  it.  The  late  king,  having  cast  his  eye 
on  this  favourable  situation,  had  spared  no  labour  or  ex- 
pense in  fortifying  it;  and  it  was  defended  by  Roger  de 
Laci,  constable  of  Chester,  a  determined  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  garrison.     Philip,  ^ho  despaired  of 
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CHAP,    taking  the  place  by  force,  purposed  to  reduce  it  by  fa*- 
mine  ;^  and  that  he  might  cut  oiF  its  communication  with 


1904.  ^^^  neighbouring  country,  he  threw  a  bridge  across  the 
Seine,  while  he  himself  with  his  army  blockaded  it  by- 
land*  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  man  of  greatest  vigour 
and  capacity  in  the  English  court,  form^  a  plan  for  break** 
ing  through  the  French  entrenchments,  and  throwing 
relief  into  the  place.  He  carried  with  hi?ft  an  army  of 
4CXX)  infantry  and  3(XX)  cavalry,  and  suddenly  attacked 
with  great  success,  Philip's  camp  in  the  night  time; 
having  left  orders,  that  a  fleet  of  seventy  flat-bottomed 
vessels  should  sail  up  the  Seine,  and  fall  at  the  same 
instant  on  the  bridge.  But  the  wind  and  the  current  of 
the  river,  by  retarding  the  vessels,  disconcerted  this  plan 
of  operations ;  and  it  was  morning  before  the  fleet  ap- 
*.  peared;  when  Pembroke,  though  successful  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  was  already  repulsed  witl>  considerable 
loss,  and  the  king  of  France  had  leisure  to  defend  himse^ 
against  these  new  assailants,  who  also  met  with  a  repulse* 
After  this  misfortune,  John  made  no  farther  eflbrts  for  the 
relief  of  Chateau  Gaillard ;  and  Philip  had  all  the  leisui^ 
requisite  for  conducting  and  finishing  the  siege.  Roger 
de  Laci  defended  himself  for  a  twelvemonth  with  great 
obstinacy ;  and  having  bravely  repelled  every  attack^  and 
patiently  borne  all  the  hardships  of  famine,  he  was  at  last 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  assault  in  the  night-time,  and 
made  prisoner  of  war,  with  his  garrison.'*  Philip,  who 
knew  how  to  respect  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  treated  him 
with  civility,  and  gave  him  the  whole  city  of  Paris  for  the 
place  of  his  confinement. 

When  this  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  once  subdued, 
all  the  province  lay  open  to  the  inroads  of  Philip ;  and  the 
king  of  EnglaiKi  despaired  of  being  any  longer  able  to 
defend  it.  He  secretly  prepared  vessels  for  a  scandalous 
flight,  and  that  the  Normans  might  no  longer  doubt  of  his 
resolution  to  abandon  them,  he  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
Pont  de  r  Arche,  Molineaux,  and  Monfort  1' Amauri  to  be 
demolished.  Not  daring  to  repose  confidence  in  any  c 
his  barons,  whora*he  belijcved  to  be  universally  engaged)] 
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Qonspiraqr  against  him,  he  entrusted  the  government  of    CHAP, 
the  province  to  Archas  Martin  and  Lupicaire,  two  merce- 


nary Braban^ons,  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  service.  jg^^ 
Philip,  now  secure  of  his  prey,  pushed  his  conquests  with 
vigour  and  success  against  the  dismayed  Normans.  Fa- 
laise  was  first  besieged ;  and  Lupicaire,  who  commanded  \ 
in  this  impregnable  fortress,  after  surrendering  the  place, 
enlisted  himself  with  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Philip, 
and  carried  on  hostilities  against  his  ancient  master.  Caen, 
Coutance,  Seez,  Evreux,  Baieux,  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  monarch,  and  all  the  lower  Normandy  was 
reduced  under  his  dominion.  To  forward  his  enterprises 
on  the  other  division  of  the  province,  Gui  de  Thouars,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bretons,  broke  into  the  territory,  and  took 
Mount  St.  Michael,  Avranches,  and  all  the  other  fortresses 
In  that  neighbourhood.  The  Normans,  who  abhorred  the 
French  yoke,  and  who  would  have  defended  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity  if  their  prince  had  appeared  to  conduct 
them,  found  no  resource  but  in  submission ;  and  every 
city  opened  its  g^tes  as  soon  as  Philip  appeared  before  it. 
'Roiien  alone,  Arques,  and  Verneuil,  determined  to  main-  I9df5 
tain  their  liberties ;  and  formed  a  confederacy  of  mutual 
.".defence.  Philip  began  with  the  siege  of  Roiien:  The 
inhabitants  were  so  inflamed  with  hatred  to  France,  that,' 
<m  the  appearance  of  his  army,  they  fell 'on  all  the  natives 
of  that  country,  whom  they  found  within  their  walls  and 
put  them  to  death.  But  after  the  French  king  had  begun 
his  operations  with  success,  and  had  taken  some  of  their 
out-wdrks,  the  citizens,  seeing  no  resource,  offered  to 
capitulate ;  and  demanded  only  thirty  days  to  advertise 
their  prince  of  their  danger,  and  to  require  succours  tstJo&c. 
against  the  enemy.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  as 
no  supply  had  arrived,  they  opened  their  gates  to  Philip;^ 
and  the  whole  province  soon  after  imitated  the  example, 
and  submitted  to  the  victor.  Thus  was  this  important 
territory  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France,  about  three 
centuries  after  the  cession  of  it  by  Charles  the  Simple  to 
Rollo,  the  first  duke  :  And  the  Normans,  sensible  that  this 
conquest  was  probably  final,  demanded  the  privilegerof 
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CH.^.    being  governed  by  French  laws ;  which  Philip,  making  a" 
^''       few  alterations  on  the  ancient  Norman  customs,  readily 


130S.  granted  them.  But  the  French  monarch  had  too  much 
ambition  and  genius  to  stop  in  his  present  career  of  success. 
He  carried  his  victorious  army  into  the  western  provinces ; 
soon  reduced  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  of  Poic- 
tou  '^  and  in  this  manner,  the  French  crown,  during  the 
reign  of  one  able  and  active  prince,  received  such  an 
accession  of  power  and  grandeur,  as,  in  the  ordinary  course 
,of  things,  it  would  have  required  several  ages  to  attain. 

JoHN,"^  on  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  might  cover 
the  disgrace  of  his  own  conduct,  exclaimed  loudly  against 
his  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had  deserted  his  standard 
in  Normandy ;  and  he  arbitrarily  extorted  from  them  a 
seventh  of  adl  their  moveables,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
offence.^  Soon  after  he  forced  them  to  grant  him  a 
scutage  of  two  marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for 
an  expedition  into  Normandy ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
execute  the  service  for  which  he  pretended  to  exact  it. 
Next  year  he  summoned  all  the  barons  of  his  realm  te 
attend  him  on  his  foreign  expedition,  and  collected  ships 
from  all  the  sea-ports ;  but  meeting  with  opposition  from 
some  of  his  ministers,  and  abandoning  his  design,  he 
dismissed  both  fleet  and  army,  and  then  renewed  his 
exclamations  against  the  barons  for  deserting  him.  He 
next  put  to  sea  with  a  small  army,  and  his  subjects  be- 
lieved,  that  he  was  resolved  to  expose  himself  to  the 
utmost  hazard  for  the  defence  and  recovery  of  his  domi- 
nions :  But  they  were  surprised,  after  a  few  days,  to  see 
him  return  again  into   harbour,  without  attempting  any 

IW.  thing.  In  the  subsequent  season,  he  had  the  courage  to 
carry  his  hostile  measures  a  step  farther.  Gui  de  Thouars., 
who  governed  Britany,  jealous  of  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  his  ally,  the  French  king,  promised  to  join  the  king  of 
England  with  all  his  forces ;  and  John  ventured  abroad 
with  a  considerable  army,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  He 
marched  to  Angers ;  which  he  took  and  reduced  to  ashes. 
But  the  approach  of  Philip  with  an  army  threw  him  into 
a  panic ;  and  he  immediately  made  proposals  for  peace, 

ft 
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and  fixed  a  place  of  interview  with  his  enemy:  But  CHAP. 
instead  of  keeping  his  engagements,  he  stole  oflF  with  his 
ari^y,  embarked  at  Rochelle,  and  returned,  loaded  with  190^. 
new  shame  and  disgrace,  into  England.  The  mediation 
of  the  pope  procured  him  at  last  a  truce  for  two  yea^s 
with  the  French  monarch;''  almost  all  die  transmarine 
provinces  were  ravished  from  him;  and  his  English 
barons,  though  harassed  with  arbitrary  taxes  and  fruitless 
expeditions,  saw  themselves  and  their  country  baffled  and 
affronted  in  every  enterprise. 

In  an  age  when  personal  valour  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  accomplishment,  such  conduct  as  that  of  John, 
always  disgraceful,  must  be  exposed  to  peculiar  contempt ; 
and  he  must  thenceforth  have  expected  to  rule  his  turbu- 
lent vassals  with  a  very  doubtful  authority.  But  the 
government  exercised  by  the  Norman  princes  had  wound 
tip  the  royal  power  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  so  much  beyond 
the  usual  tenour  of  the  feudal  constitutions,  that  it  still' 
behoved  him  to  be  debased  by  new  affronts  and  disgraces, 
ere  his  barons  could  entertain  the  view  of  conspiring 
against  him,  in  order  to  retrench  his  prerogatives.  The 
church,  which,  at  that  time,  declined  not  a  contest  with 
the  most  powerful  and  most  vigorous  monarchs,  took 
first  advantage  of  John's  imbecility ;  and,  with  the  most 
aggravating  circumstances  of  insolence  and  scorn,  fixed 
her  yoke  upon  him. 

The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Innocent  III.  who,      ISO^. 
having  attained  that  dignity  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  and  being  endowed  with  a  lofty  and  enterprising  The  king'i 
genius,  gave  full  scope  to  his  ambition,  and  attempted,  ^^JSJ^SJe 
perhaps  more   openly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  ^rtof 
convert  that  s^iperiority  which  was  yielded  him  by  all  the 
European  princes,  into  a  real  dominion  over  them*     The 
hierarchy,  protected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  already 
carried  to  an  enormous  height  its  usurpations  upon  the 
civil  power;  but  in  order  to  extend  them  farther,  and 
render  them  useful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  ecclesiastics^  themselves  under  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  to  make  th^m  entirely  dependent  on  their 
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CHAP,  spiritual  leader.  For  this  purpose.  Innocent  fint  at<» 
Jl'  tempted  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure  upon  the  clergy,  and 
1^7  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  taking,  advantage  of  .the 
popular  phrensy  for  crusades,  he  sent  collectors  over  all 
Europe,  who  levied,  by  his  authority,  the  fortieth  of  all 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  received  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity  to 
a  like  amount.*  The  same  year  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  attempted  another  innovation,  favourable  to 
ecclesiastical  and  papal  power :  In  the  king's  absence,  he 
summoned,  by  his  legatine  authority,  a  synod  of  all  the 
English  clergy,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of  Geoffrey 
Fitz- Peter,  the  chief  justiciary ;  and  no  proper  censure 
was  ever  passed  on  this  encroachment,  the  first  of  the 
kind,  upon  the  royal  power.  But  a  favourable  incident 
soon  after  happened,  which  enabled  so  aspiring  a  pontiff 
as  Innocent  to  extend  still  farther  his  usurpations  on  so 
contemptible  a  prince  as  John. 

Hubert,  the  primate,  died  in  1205;  and  as  the  monks 
or  canons  of  Christ  church,  Canterbury,  possessed  a  right 
of  voting  in  the  election  of  their  archbishop^  some  of  the 
juniors  of  the  order,  who  lay  in  wait  for  that  event,  met 
clandestinely  the  very  night  of  Hubert's  death ;  and  with- 
out any  conge  d'elire  from  the  king,  chose  Reginald,  their 
sub-prior,  for  the  successor;  installed  him  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne  before  midnight;  and,  having  enjomed 
him  the  strictest  secrecy,  sent  him  immediately  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  election.^  The 
vanity  of  Reginald  prevailed  over  his  prudence ;  and  he 
no  sooner  arrived  in  Flanders,  than  he  revealed  to  every 
one  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was  immediately 
known  in  England.^  The  king  was  enraged  at  the  no- 
velty and  temerity  of  the  attempt,  in  filling  so  important 
an  office  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  suffra- 
gan bishops  of  Canterbury,  who  were  accustomed  to  con- 
cur in  the  choice  of  their  primate,  we^e  no  less  displeased 
at  the  exclusion  given  them  in  this  election :  The  senior 
monks  of  Christ  church  were  injured  by  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  their  juniors:  The  ^icniors  themselves,  ashamed 
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of  their  conduct,  and  disgusted  with  the  levity  of  Reginald,    CHAP, 
who  had  broken  his  engagements  with  them,  w^re  willing 
to  set  aside  his  election  :^  And  all  men  concurred  in  the 
design  of  remedying  the  false  measures  which  had  been 
taken.     But  as  John  knew  that  this  affair  would  be  can* 
vassed  before  a  superior  tribunal,  where  the  interposition 
of  royal  authority  in  bestowing  ecclesiastical  benefices  was 
very  invidious ;  where  even  the  cause  of  suffragan  bi^ops 
was  not  so  favourable  as  that  of  monks ;  he  determined  to 
make  the  new  election  entirely  unexceptionable  :  He  sub- 
mitted the  affair  wholly  to  the  canons  of  Christ  church, 
and  departing  from  the  right  claimed  by  his  predeces- 
sors, ventured  no  farther  than  to  inform  them  privately, 
that  they  would    do    him  an  acceptable    service  if  they 
chose  John  de    Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  their  pri* 
mate/      The   election  of  that  prelate  was   accordingly 
made  without  a  contradictory  vote ;  and  the  king,  to  ob- 
viate all  contests,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  suffragan 
bishopsi  not  to  insist  on  their  claim  of  concurring  in  the 
election :   But  those  prelates,  persevering  in  their  preten- 
sions, sent  an  agent  to  maintain  their  cause  before  Inno- 
cent ;  while  the  king,  and  the  convent  of  Christ  church, 
dispatched  twelve  monks  of  that  order  to  support,  before 
the  same  tribunal,  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
'   Thus  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the  pope, 
^vhom  all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in  the 
contest.      The  claim  of  the  suffragans,  being  so  opposite 
to   the  usual  maxims  of  the  papal  court,   was  soon  set; 
aside :  The  election  of  Reginald  was  so  obviously  fraudu- 
lent and  irregular,  that  there  Mcas  no  possibility  of  defend- 
ing it :  But  Innocent  maintained  that  though  this  election 
was  null  and  invalid,  it  ought  previously  to  have  been  de- 
clared duch  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  before  the  monks 
could  proceed  to  a  new  electicm;  and  that  the  choice  of 
the  .bishop  of  Norwich  was  of  course  as  uncanonical  as 
that  of  his  competitor.^    Advantage  was  therefore  taken 
of  this  subtlety  for  introducing  a  precedent,  by  which  the 
see   of  Canterbury,  the  most  important  dignity  in  the 
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CHAP,    church  after  the  papal  throne,  should  ever  after  be  at  the 
'       disposal  of  the  court  of  Rome* 

While  the  pope  maintained  so  many  fierce  contests, 
in  order  to  wrest  from  princes  the  right  of  granting  inves- 
titures, and  to  exclude  laymen  from  all  authority  in  con- 
ferring ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  was  supported  by  the 
united  influence  of  the  clergy,  who,  aspiring  to  indepen* 
dence,  fought,  with  all  the  ardour  of  ambition,  and  all  the 
tteal  of  superstition,  under  his  sacred  banners*  But  no 
sooner  was  this  point,  after  a  great  effusion  of  blood  and 
convulsions  of  many  states,  establi^ed  in  some  tolerable 
degree,  than  the  victorious  leader,  as  is  usual,  turned  his 
arms  against  his  own  community,  and  aspired  to  centre 
all  power  in  his  person*  By  the  invention  of  reserves, 
provisions,  commendams^  and  other  devices,  the  pope 
gradually  assumed  the  right  of  filling  vacant  beneftces ; 
imd  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  which  was  not 
subject  to  any  limitations,  supplied  all  defects  of  title  in 
the  person  on  whom  he  bestowed  preferment*  The  ca- 
nons which  regulated  elections  were  purposely  rendered 
intricate  and  involved :  Frequent  disputes,  arose  among 
candidates :  Appeals  were  every  day  carried  to  Rome : 
The  apostolic  see,  besides  reaping  pecuniary  advantages 
from  these  contests,  often  exercised  the  power  of  setting 
auide  both  the  litigants,  and  on  pretence  of  appeasing  fac- 
tion, nominated  a  third  person,  who  might  be  more  accept 
table  to  the  contending  parties* 

The  present  controversy  about  the  election  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  opportunity  of  claim* 
ing  this  right;  and  he  failed  not  to  perceive  and  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage*  He  sent  for  the  twelve  monks 
deputed  by  the  convent  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  bishop 
of  Norwich ;  and  commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of 
excommunication,  to  choose  for  their  primate,  cardinal 
Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  educated  in  France, 
archbishop  and  Connected,  by  his  interest  and  attachments,  with  the 
^^^anter-  ^^^  .^£  B^Q^^^^g     jj^  y^\^^  ^^  ^j^^  monks  represent,  that 

they  had  received  from  their  ccHivent  no  authority  for  tUs 
purpose;  that  an  election,  without  a  previous  writ  from 
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ikt  king,  would  be  deemed  highly  irregular;  and  that    PHAP*  ' 
they  were  merely  ageuts  for  another  person,  whose  right  ■^^^^-^. 
they  had  no  power  or  pretence  to   abimdon.     None   of     ^^7. 
them  had  the  courage  to  persevere  in  this  opposition,  ex- 
^  cept  one,  £lias  de  Brantefield :   All  the  rest,  overcome  by 
the  menaces  and  authority  of  the  pope,  complied  with  his 
orders,  and  made  the  election  required  of  them* 

Innocent,  sensible  that  this  flagrant  usurpation  would 
be  highly  resentedl  by  the  court  of  £ng^and,  wrote  John  a 
mollifying  letter ;  sent' him  four  golden  rings  set  with 
precious  stones ;  and  endeavoured  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  present,  by  informing  him  of  the  many  mysteries 
implied  in  it.     He  begged  him  to  consider  seriously  the 
Jbrm  of  the  rings,  their  number^  their  matter^  and  their 
talour.     Their  form,-  he  said,  being  round,  shadowed  out 
Eternity,  which  had  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  and  he 
ought  thence  to  learn  his  duty  of  aspiring  from  earthly 
objects  to  heavenly,  from  things  temporal  tet  things  eter* 
nal.    The  number  four,  being  a  square,  denoted  steadiness 
of  mind,  not  to  be  subverted  either  by  adversity  or  pros- 
perity, fixed  for  ever  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues^     Gold,  which  is  the  matter,  being  the  most  pre- 
cious of  metals,  signified  Wisdom,   wWch   is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  accomjdishments,  and  justly  preferred  by 
Solomon  to  riches,  power,  and  all  exterior,  attainments. 
ITie  blue  colour  of  the  sapphire  represented  Faith ;  the 
verdure  of  the  emerald,  Hope ;  the  redness  of  the  ruby, 
Charity ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  topaz,  Good  Works.^ 
By  these  conceits.  Innocent  endeavoured  to  repay  John 
for  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  his  crown^^ 
indiidi  he  had  ravished  from  him ;  conceits  probably  ad- 
mired by  Innocent  himself;   For  it  is  easily  possible  for  a 
man,  especially  in  a  barbarous  age,  to  unite  strong  talents 
for  business  with  an  absurd  ta^ste  for  literature  and  the 
arts. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  when  he  heard 
of  this  attempt  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;'  and  he  immedi- 
ately vented  his  passion  on  the  monks  of  Christ  church, 
whom  he  found  inclined  to  support  the  election  made  by 
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CHAP,  tl^ir  fellows  at  Rbme*  He  sent  Fulke  de  Ca&telupe  anfl 
^^.^1  Henry  de  ComhuUe,  two  knights  erf  his  retinue,  men  of 
IS07.  violent  tempers  and  rude  manners,  to  expel  thein  the  con- 
Vent,  and  take  possession  of  their  revenues*  These  knights 
entered  the  monastery  with  drawn  swords,  commanded  the 
prior  and  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  menaced 
them,  that  in  case  of  disobedience,  they  would  instantly 
bum  them  with  the  convent.*^  Innocent  prognosticating, 
from  the  violence  and  imprudence  of  these  measures,  that 
John  would  finally  sink  in  the  contest,  persevered  the  more 
vigorously  in  his  pretensions,  and  exhorted  the  king  not  to 
oppose  God  and  the  church  any  longer,  nor  to  prosecute 
that  cause  for  which  the  holy  martyr  St.  Thomas  had 
sacrificed  his  life,  and  which  had  exalted  him  equal  to  the 
highest  saints  in  Heaven  :^  A  clear  hint  to  John  to  profit 
by  the  example  of  his  father,  and  to  remember  the  preju- 
dices and  established  principles  of  his  subjects,  who  bore 
a  profound  veneration  to  that  martyr,  and  regarded  his 
merits  as  the  subject  of  their  chief  glory  and  exultation. 

Innocent,  finding  that  John  was  not  sufficiently  tamed 
to  submission,  sent  three  prelates,  the  bishops  of  London, 
£ly,  and  Worcester,  to  intimate  that  if  he  persevered  in 
his  disobedience,  the  sovereign  pontiiF  would  be  obliged  to 
lay  the  kingdom  under. an  interdicts™  All  the  odier  pre- 
lates threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  and 
entreated  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  the 
scandal  of  this  sentence,  by  making  a  speedy  submission 
to  his  spiritual  father,  by  receiving  from  his  hands  the 
new-elected  primate,  and  by  restoring  the  monk«  of  Christ 
church  to  all  their  rights  and  possessions.'  He  burst  out 
into  the  most  indecent  invectives  against  the  prelates; 
swore  by  God^s  teeth  (his  usual  oath)  that  if  the  pope 
presumed  to  lay  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  he  would 
send  to  him  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  England,  and 
would  confiscate  all  their  estates ;  *and  threatened,  that  if 
thenceforth  he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions,  he 
would  put  out  their  eyes  and  cut  oiF  their  noses,  in  order 
to  set  a  mark  upon  them  which  might  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  nations."     Amidst  all  this  idle  violence, 
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JcJ)!^  stood  on  such  bad  terms .  with  hi«  nobility,  that  he    CHAP, 
never  dared  to  as^exnble  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  who, 


in  so  just  a  cause,  would  {n^obably  have  adhered  to  any     1^7, 
ioth^r  monarch,  and  have  defended  with  vigour  the  liber-  Jj*?^** 
ties  of  the  nation  against  these  palpable  usurpations  of  kingdom. 
the. court  of  Rome.     Innocent,  therefore,  perceiving  the 
king's  weakness,  fulminated  at  last  the  sentence  of  inter- 
dict, which  he  had  for  some  time  held  suspended  over 
him.^ 

The  sentence  of  interdict  was  at  that  time  the  -^eslt 
instrument  of  vengeance  and  policy  employed  by  the  court 
of   Rome;    was  denounced    again$t  sovereigns   for  the 
lightest  offences ;  and  made  the  guilt  of  one  person  involve 
the  ruin  of  millions,  even  in  their  spiritoal  and  eternal 
welfare.     The  execution  of  it  was  calculated  to  strike  the 
senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate  with  irresisti" 
ble  force  on  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  people*     The 
nation  was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  exterior  escercise 
of  its  religion :  The  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments :  The  crosses,  the  reliques,  the  images,  the  statues 
of  the  saints,  were  laid  on  the  ground ;  and,  as  if  the  air 
itself  were  profaned,  and  might  pollute  them  by  its  conr 
tact,   the  priests  carefully  covered  them  up,  ev«n  from 
their  own  approach  and  veneration.     The  use  of  bells  en*» 
tirely  ceased  in  all  the  churches:  The  bells  themselves 
were  removed  from  the  steeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
with  the  other  sacred   utensils*      Mass  was  celebrated 
with  shut  doors,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  admitted 
to  that  holy  institution.     The  laity  paitook  of  no  reli^ousi 
rite,  except  baptism  to  new-bom  infants,  and  the  commu- 
nion to  the  dying ;  The  dead  were  not  interred  in  conse- 
crated ground ;  They  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried 
in  common  fields;  and  their  obsequies  were  not  attended 
with,  prayers  or  any  hallowed  ceremony.     Marriage  was 
celebrated  in  the  church-yards  ;^  and  that  every  action  in 
Kfe  might  bear  the  marks  of  this  dreadful  situation,  the 
people  were  pohibited  the  use  of  meat  as  in  Lent,  or  times 
#f  the  highest  penance ;  were  debarred  from  all  pleasures 
and  entertainments;  and  were  forbidden  even  to  salute 
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CHAP,   each  other,  or  so  much  as  to  shave  their  beards,  and  giTe 
^^'      any  decent  attention  to  their  person  and  apparel*     Every 
circumstance  carried  symptoms  of  the  dewiest  distress^ 
and  of  the  most  immediate  apprehension  of  divine  ven* 
geance  and  indignation. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppose  hts  temporal  to  theit 
spiritual  terrors,  immediately,  from  his  own  authority, 
confiscated  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the 
interdict  ;^  banished  the  prelates,  confined  the  monks  in 
their-  convent,  and  gave  them  only  such  a  small  allow* 
atkce  from  their  own  estates  as  would  suffice  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  and  raiment.  He  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour  all  Langton's  adherents,  and  every  one  that 
showed  any  disposition  to  obey  the  commands  of  Rome : 
And  in  order  to  distress  the  clergy  in  the  tenderest  point, 
and  at  the  same  time  expose  them  to  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule, he  threw  into  prison  all  their  concubines,  asid 
requinki  high  fines  as  the  price  of  their  liberty.*^ 

After  the  canons  which  established  the  celibacv  of  the 
clergy  were,  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  archbishop 
Ansehn,  more  rigorously  executed  in  England,  the  ec- 
clesiastics gave,  almost  universally  and  avowedly,  into  the 
use  of  concubinage ;  and  the  court  of  Rome,  which  ImkI 
no  interest  in  prohibiting  this  practice,  made  very  sli^t 
opposition  to  it.  The  custom  was  become  so  prevalent, 
that,  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  before  the  reforma- 
tion, the  laws  not  only  permitted,  but  to  avoid  scandal, 
enjoh\ed  the  use  of  concubines  to  the  younger  clergy ;  and 
it  was  usual  every  where  for  priests  to  apply  to  the  ordi- 
nary, and  obtain  from  him  a  formal  liberty  for  this  indul- 
gence. The  bishop  commonly  took  care  to  prevent  the 
practice  from  degenerating  finto  licentiousness :  He  con- 
fined the  priest  to  the  use  t>f  one  woman,  required  him 
to  be  constant  to  her  bed,  obliged  him  to  provide  for  her 
subsistence  and  that  of  her  children ;  and  though  the 
offspring  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  deemed  illegitimate, 
this  commerce  was  really  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  such 
as  is  still  practised  in  Germany  among  the  nobles ;'  and 
may  be  regarded  by  the  candid  as  an  appeal  from  the  ty- 
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ranny  of  civil  and  ecclesiastiqil.  insdtutioiis,  to  die  more   CHAP. 
virtuous  aad  more  uoerring  laws  of  nature. 


The  quarrel. between  the  king  and  the  see  of  Rome  i^^^ 
continued  for  some  years;  and  though  many  of  the  clergy^ 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  obeyed  the  orders  of  John, 
and  celebrated  divine  service,  they  complied,  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  were  regarded,  both  by  themselves 
and  the  people,  as  men  who  betrayed  their  principles,  and 
sacrificed  their  conscience  to  temporal  regards  and  in* 
terests*  During  this  violent  situation,  the  king,  in  order 
to  give  a  lustre  to  his  government,  attempted  military  ex- 
peditions against  Scotland,  against  Ireland,  against  the 
Welsh;*  and  he  commonly  prevailed,  more  from  the 
weakness  of  his  enemies,  th^ti  from  his  own  vigour  or 
abilities*  Meanwhile,  the  danger  to  which  his  govern- 
ment stood  continjually  exposed  from  the  discontents  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  increased  his  natural  propension  to 
tyranny ;  and  he  seems  to  have  even  wantonly  diagiia^d 
all  orders  of  men,  especially  his  nobles,  from*  whom  alone 
ne  could  reasonably  expect  support  and  assistance.  He 
disjionoured  their  families  by  his  licentious  amours ;  he 
published  edicts,  prohibiting  them  from  hunting  feathered 
game,  and  thereby  restrained  them  from  their  favourite 
occupation  and  amasement  ;^  he  ordered  all  the  hedges 
and  fences  near  his  forests  to  be  levelled,  that  his  deer 
might  have  more  ready  access  into  the  fields  for  pasture ; 
and  he  continually  loaded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  im- 
positions. Conscious  of  the  general  hatred  which  he^iad  1^)8. 
incurred,  he  required  his  nobility  to  give'  him  hostages  for 
security  of  their  allegiance ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
put  into  his  hands  their  sons,  nephews,  or  near- relations^ 
When  his  messengers  came  with  like*  orders  to  the  castle 
of  William  de  Braouse,  a  baron  of  great  note,  the  lady  of 
that  nobleman  replied.  That  she  would  never  entrust  her 
son  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  murdered  his  own 
aiephew  while  in  his  custody.  -  Her  husband  reproved  her 
for  the  sevei^it^,.of  this  speech ;  but,  sensible  of  his  danger, 
he  immedi^^ly  fled  with  his  wife  and  son  into  Ireland, 
where   he   en4^voured  to  conceal  himself.     The  king* 
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CHAF.   discovered  the  luihappy  family  in  their  retreat;  seized 
^^'      the  wife  and  son,  whom  he  starved  to  death  in  prison; 


1^8.     ^^^  ^^  baron  himself  narrowly  escaped,  by  flying  into 
France. 

1909.  The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a  gradation 

of  sentences ;  by  which  she  kept  offenders  in  awe ;  still 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  preventing  the  next 
anathema  by  submission ;  and,  in  case  of  their  obstinacy, 
was  able  to  refresh  the  horr(»*  of  the  people  against  them, 
by  new  denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  As  the  sentence  of  interdict  had  not  produced 
the  desired  eifect  on  John,  and  as  his  people,  though 
extremely  discontented,  had  hitherto  been  restrained  from 
rising  in  open  rebellion  against  him,  he  was  soon^  to  look 
for  the  sentence  of  excommunication :  And  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  precautions, 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  might  ensue  from  it. 
He  was  witness  of  the  other  scenes  which  at  that  very 
time  were  acting  in  Europe,  and  which  displayed  the 
unbounded  and  uncontrolled  power  of  the  papacy.  Inno« 
cent,  far  from  being  dismayed  at  his  contests  with  the 
king  of  England,  had  exconmiunicated  the  emperor  Otho, 
John's  nephew:"^  and  soon  brought  that  powerful  and 
haughty  prince  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  published 
a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  a  species  of  enthusiasts 
in  the  south  of  France^  whom  he  denominated  heretics ; 
because,  like  other  enthusiasts,  they  neglected  the  rights 
of  ^e  church,  and  opposed  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
clergy :  The  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe^  moved  by 
their  superstition  and  their  passion  for  wars  and  adven- 
tures, flocked  to  his  standard :  Simon  de  Montfort,  the 
general  of  the  crusade,  acquired  to  himself  a  sovereignty 
in  these  provinces :  The  count  of  Toulouse,  who  protected, 
or  perhaps  only  tolerated  the  Albigenses,  was  stripped  of 
his  dominions:  And  these  sectaries  themselves,  though 
the  most  innocent  and.  inoffensive  of  mankind,  were 
exterminated  with  all  the  circumstances  of  extreme  vio« 
lence  and  barbarity.  Here  were  therefore  both  an  army 
fUld  a  general,  dangerous  from  their  zeal  and  valour,  whd 
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might  he  directed  to  act  against  John ;  and  Innocent,  after    CRAp. 
keeping  the  thunder  long  suspended,  gave  at  last  authority       ^' 
to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  fulmi-  ^^^^^^^ 
nate    the    sentence    of  excommunication    against    him.' 
These  prelates  obeyed ;  though  their  brethren  were  de- 
terred from  publishing,  as  the  pope   required  of  them, 
the  sentence  in  the  several  churches  of  their  dioceses* 

No  sooner  was  the  excommunication  known,  than  the  Kxcommu- 
effects'  of  it  appeared.     Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  ^**^^ 
who  was  entrusted  with  a  considerable  office  in  the  court 
of  exchequer,  being  informed  of  it  while  sitting  on  the 
bench,  observed  to  his  colleagues  the  danger  of  serving 
under  an  excommunicated  king;  and  he  immediately  left 
his  chair,  and  departed  the  court.     John  gave  orders  to 
seize  him,  to  throw  him  into  prison,  to  cover  his  head 
with  a  great  leaden  cope ;  and  by  this  and  other  severe 
usage  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  'J  Nor  was  there  any  thing 
wanting  to  Geoffrey,  except  the  dignity  and  rank  of  Becket, 
to  exalt  him  to  an  equal  station  in  heaven  with  that  great 
and  celebrated  martyr.       Hugh  de  Wells,  the  chancellor, 
being  elected,  by  the  king's  appointment,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, upon  a  vacancy  in  that  see,   desired  leave  to  go 
abroad,  in  order  to  receive  consecration  from  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  Roden ;  but  he  no  sooner  reached  France  than 
he  hastened  to  Pontigny,  where  Langton  then  resided, 
and  paid  submissions  to  him  as  his  primate.   The  bishops 
binding  themselves  exposed  either  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
king  or  hatred  of  the  people,  gradually  stole  out  of  the 
kingdom;  and  at  last  there  remained  only  three  prelates 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office.'  Many  of 
the  nobility,  terrified  by  John's  tyranny,  and  obnoxious  to 
him  on  different  accounts,  imitated  the  example  of  the 
bisho))s ;  and  most  of  the^>tliers  who  remained  were,  with 
reason,  suspected  of  having  secretly  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy against  him.'     John  was  alarmed  at  his  dangeroivi 
situation ;  a  situation  which  prudence,  vigour,  and  popu* 
larity  might  formerly  have  prevented,  but  which  no  yirtues 
or  abilities  were  now  sufficient  to  retrieve*.    He  desired  a 
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CHAP,    conference  with  Langton  at  Dover ;  offered  to  ackiiow* 
*      ledge  him  as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  pope,  to  restore 


19D9.  ^^  exiled  clergy,  even  to  pay  them  a  limited  sum  as  a 
compensation  for  the  reifts  of  their  confiscated  estates. 
But  Langton,  perceiving  his  advantage,  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  concessions :  He  demanded  that  full  restitution 
and  reparation  should  be  made  to  all  the  clergy ;  a  condi- 
tion so  exorbitant  that  the  king,  who  probably  had  not 
the  power  of  fulfilling  it,  and  who  foresaw  that  this  esd- 
mation  of  damages  might  amount  to  an  immense  sum, 
finally  broke  off  the  conference*** 

1212.  The  tiext  gradation  of  papal  sentences  was  to  absolve 

John's  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance, 
and  to  declare  every  one  excommunicated  who  had  any 
commerce  with  him  in  public  or  in  private ;  at  his  table^ 
in  his  council,  or  even  in  private  conversation  :^  And  this 
sentence  was  accordingly,  with  all  imaginable  solemnity, 
pronotaced  against  him.  But  as  John  still  persevered  in 
his  contumacy,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  sentence  of 
deposition ;  which,  though  intimately  connected  with  the 
former,  had  been  distinguished  from  it  by  the  artifice  of 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  Innocent  determined  to  dart  this 
last  thimderbolt  against  the  refractory  monarch.  But  as 
a  sentence  of  this  kind  required  an  armed  force  to  execute 
it,  the  pontifif,  casting  his  eyes  around,  fixed  at  last  on 
Philip  king  of  France,  as  the  person  into  whose  powerfiil 
hand  he  could  most  properly  entrust  that  weapon^  the  ul* 
timate  resource  of  his  ghostly  authority.  And  he  offered 
the  monarch,  besides  the  remission  of  all  his  sins  and 
endless  spiritual  benefits,  the  property  and  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  as  the  reward  of  his  labour.^ 

m:^  It  was  the  common  concern  of  all  princes  to  oppose 

these  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  which 
they  themselves  were  rendered  vassals,  and  vassals  totally 
dependent,  of  the  papal  crown :  Yet  even  Philip,  the  most 
isible  motiarch  of  the  age,  was  seduced  by  present  interest, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  so  tempting  a  prize,  to  accept  thid 
liberal  offer  of  the  pontiff^  and  thereby  to  ratify  that  au- 
thority which,  if  he  ever  opposed  its  boundless  usurpations, 
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'Alight  next  day  tumble  him  from  the  throne.  He  levied  chap. 
a  great  army ;  sxxmmoned  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown  to  ^' 
attend  him  at  Roiien;  collected  a  fleet  of  1700  vessels, 
great  and  small,  in  the  sea*ports  of  Normandy  and  Picar* 
dy ;  and  partly  from  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  age,-  partly 
from  the  personal  regard  universally  paid  to  him,  pre- 
pared a  force,  which  seemed  equal  to  the  greatness  of  his 
enterprise.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  issued  out 
writs,  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  his  military  tenants 
sit  Dover,  and  even  of  all  able-bodied  men,  to  defend  the 
kingdom  in  this  dangerous  extremity.  A  great  number 
appeared ;  and  he  selected  an  army  of  60,000  men ;  a  pow- 
er invinciUe,  had  they  been  united  in  affection  to  their 
prince,  and  animated  with  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  de- 
•fence  of  their  native  country.*  But  the  people  were 
iswayed  by  superstition,  and  regarded  their  king  with  hor- 
'Tor,  as  anathematized  by  papal  censures:  The  barons, 
besides,  lying  under  the  same  prejudices,  were  all  disgust- 
ed by  his  tyranny,  and  were,  many  of  them,'  suspected  of 
holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy:  And 
the  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  king  himself,  ill  fitted 
to  contend  with  those  mighty  difficxilties,  made  men  prog- 
posticate  the  most  fatal  effects  from  the  French  invasion. 

Pandolf,  whom  the  pope  had  chosen  for  his  legate, 
jand  appointed  to  head  this  important  expedition,  had,  be- 
fore he  left  Rome,  applied  for  a  secret  conference  with  his 
master,  and  had  asked  him,  whether  if  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  this  desperate  situation,  were  willing  to  submit  to 
the  apostolic  see,  the  church  should,  without  the  consent' 
of  Philip,  grant  him  any  terms  of  accommodation  ?^  Inno-* 
cent,  expecting  from  his  agreement  with  a  prince  so  abject 
both  in  character  and  fortune,  more  advantages  than  from' 
lus  alliance  with  a  great  and  victorious  monarch,  who,  a&er 
such  mighty  acquisitions,  might  become  too  haughty  to 
be  bound  by  spiritual  chains,  explained  to  Pandolf  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  be  reconcUed  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  legate,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  the  north  of  France,  sent  over  two  knights 
templars  to  desire  an  interview  with  John  at  Dover,  which 
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CHAP,   was  readily  granted :  He  there  represented  to  liini,  ia  such 
strong)  and  probably  in  such  true  colouiv,  his  lost  condiuon^ 


ists.  ^  disafiection  of  his  subjects,  the  secret  combination  c£ 
Th^Un^t  ^^*  vassals  against  him,  die  mighty  armament  of  France^ 
submianon  that  John  yielded  at  discretion,^  and  subscribed  to  alltfae 
^^  conditions  which  Pandolf  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  hinu 
He  promised,  among  other  articles,  that  he  would  submit 
himself  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope;  that  he 
would  acknowledge  Langton  for  primate  ;  that  he  would 
restore  all  the  exiled  clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  ba* 
nished  on  account  of  the  contest ;  that  he  would  make  them 
full  restitution  of  their  goods,  and  compensaticxi  for  all 
damages,  and  instantly  consigned  eight  thousand  pounds, 
in  part  of  payment ;  and  that  every  one  outlawed  or  im- 
prisoned for  his  adherence  to  the  pope,  should  immediately 
be  received  into  grace  and  favour.^  Four  barons  swore, 
along  with  the  king,  to  the  observance  of  this  ignomi* 
nious  treaty.* 

But  the  igni^niny  of  the  king  was  not  yet  carried  to 
its  full  height.  Pandolf  required  him,  as  the  first  trial 
of  obedience,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the  church,  and 
he  persuaded  him,  diat  he  could  nowise  so  eiFectually  dis- 
appoint the  French  invasion,  as  by  thus  putting  himself  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  apostolic  see.  John,  lyings 
under  the  agonies  of  present  terror,  made  no  scruple  oi 
submitting  to  this  condition.  He  passed  a  charter,  in 
which  he  said,  that  not  constrained  by  fear,  but  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  by  the  common  advice  and  consent  of  his 
barons,  he  had,  for  remission  of  his  own  sins,  and  those 
of  his  family,  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  tp 
St.  Beter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  apostolic  chair :  He  agreed  to  hold  these 
flaminions  as  feudatory  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  tke 
annual  payment  of  a  thousand  marks ;  seven  hundred  £or 
England,  three  hundred  for  Ireland:  And  he  stipulated, 
that  if  he  or  his  successors  should  ever  presume  to  revok/^ 
or  infringe  this  charter,  they  should  instandy,  except  upoa 
admonition  they  repented  of  their  o&nce,  forfeit  all  right 
to  their  dominions.^ 
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Ill  consequence  of  this  agreement^  John  did  homAgi  CHAP, 
to  Pandolf  as  the*pope's  legate  with  all  the  submissive 
tites  which  the  feudal  law  required  of  vassals  before  their 
Uege.lord  and  superior.  He  came  disarmed  into  the  le-  isthMay. 
state's  presence,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne ;  he  flung  him* 
«elf  on  his  knees  before  hiln ;  he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands^ 
ftnd  put  them  within  those  of  Pandolf  i  he  swore  fealty 
to  the  pope  ;  and  he  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed 
for  his  kingdma  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  le-* 
gate,  elated  by  this  supreme  triumph  of  sacerdotal  power, 
could  not  forbear  discovering  extravagant  symptoms  of 
joy  and  exultation :  He  trampled  on  the  money,  which 
was  l^d  at  his  £eet ;  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the 
kingdom :  An  insolence  of  which,  however  offensive  to  all 
the  <  English,  no  one  present,  except  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  dared  to  take  any  notice.  But  though  Pandolf 
had  brought  the  king  to  submit  to  these  base  conditions^ 
he  still  refused  to  free  him  from  the  excompiunication  and 
interdict,  till  an  estimation  should  be  taken  of  the  losses 
c^  the  ecclesiastics,  and  full  compensation  and  restitution 
should  be  made  them^ 

John,  reduced  to  this  abject  situation  under  a  foreign 
power,  still  showed  the  same  disposition  to  tyrannize  over 
his  subjects,  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  One  Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  henaiit,  had  fore- 
told that  the  king,  this  very  year,  should  lose  his  crown ; 
and  for  that  rash  prophecy  he  had  been  thrown  into  pris(m 
in  Corfe-castle.  John  now  determined  to  bring  him  to 
punishment  as  an  impostor ;  and  though  the  man  pleaded, 
that  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  king  had  lost 
the  royal  and  independent  crown  which  he  formerly  wore, 
the  defence  was  supposed  to  aggravate  his  guilt :  He  was 
dragged  at  horses'  tails,  to  the  town  of  Warham,  andthm<e 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  with  his  son.^ 

Wheh  Pandolf,  after  receiving  the  homage  of  John,  re- 
turned to  France,  he  congratulated  Philip  on  the  success  of 
his  pious  enterprise ;  and  informed  him,  that  John^  moved 
by  the  terror  of  the  French  arms,  had  now  come  to  a  just 
sense  of  his  guilt;  had  returned  to  obedience  under  the 
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CHAP,  apostolic  see,  and  even  consented  to  do  homage  to  the  pa^ 
^'  for  his  dominions ;  and  having  dius'made  his  kingdom  a  part 
of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  anf 
Christian  prince,  without  the  most  manifest  and  most  flag- 
rant impiety,  to  attack  him.°^  Philip  was  enraged  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence :  He  exclaimed,  that  having,  at 
the  pope's  instigations,  widertaken  an  expedition,  which 
had  cost  him  above  60,000  pounds  sterling,  he  was  frus- 
trated of  his  purpose,  at  the  time  when  its  success  was  be- 
come infallible :  He  complained,  that  all  the  expense  had 
fallen  upon  him ;  all  the  advantages  had  accrued  to  Inno- 
cent ;  He  threatened  to  be  no  longer  the  dupe  of  these 
hypocritical  pretences :  And  assembling  his  vassals,  he 
laid  before  them  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received, 
•exposed  the  interested  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  pc^, 
and  required  their  assistance  to  execute  his  enterprise 
against  England,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  notwith- 
standing the  inhibitions  and  menaces  of  the  legate,  he 
was  determined  to  persevere.  The  French  barons  were, 
in  that  age,  little  less  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  the 
English:  Yet  so  much  does  the  influence  of  those  reli- 
gious principles  depend  on  the  present  dispositions  of 
men!  they  all  vowed  to  follow  their  prince  on  his  in- 
tended expedition,,  and  were  resolute  not  to  be  disap* 
pointed  of  that  glory  and  those  riches  which  they  had 
long  expected  from  this  enterprise*  .  The  earl  of  Flan- 
ders alone,  who  had  previously  formed  a.  secret  treaty 
with  John,  declaring  against  the  injustice  and  impiety  of 
the  undertaking,  retired  with  his  forces ;"  and  Philip,  that 
he  might  not  leave  so  dangerous  an  enemy  behind  him, 
first  turned  his  arms  against  the  dominions  of  that  prince* 
Meanwhile,  the  English  fleet  was  assembled  under  the 
«arl  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  natural  brother;  and,  thou^ 
inferior  in  number,  received  orders  to  attack  the  French 
in  their  harbours*  Salisbury  performed  this  service  with 
^o  much  success,  that  he  took  three  hundred  ships ;  des- 
troyed a  hundred  more ;°  And  Philip,  finding  it  impossible 
to  prevent  the  rest  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene^ 
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my  J  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  thereby  rendered  it  im«   CH\p. 
possible  for  him  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  enterprise.  y^^^J^^ 

John,  exulting  in  his  present  security,  insensible  to      ^^^^ 
his  past  disgrace,  was  so  elated  with  his  success,  that  he 
thought  of  no  less  than  invading  France  in  his  turn,  and 
recovering  all  those  provinces  which  the  prosperous  arms 
of  Philip  had  formerly  ravished  from  him*     He  proposed 
this  expedition  to  the  barons,  who  were  already  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     But  the  English  nobles 
both  hated  and  despised  their  prince :  They  ptsognosticated 
no  success  to  any  enterprise  conducted  by  such  a  leader: 
And  pretending  that  their  time  of  service  was  elapsed,  and 
all  their  provisions  exhausted,  they  refused  to  second  his 
undertaking.'^    The  king  however,  resolute  in  his  purpose, 
embarked  with  a  few  followers,  and  sailed  to  Jersey,  in 
the  foolish  expectation  that  the  barons  would  at  last  be 
ashamed  to   stay  behind.*^     But  finding   himself  disap'*  - . 
pointed  he  returned  to  England;  and  raising  some  troops, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  all  his  nobles  for  their 
desertion  and  disobedience.     The  arehbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  in  a  confederacy  with  the  barons,  here  in- 
terposed ;  strictly  inhibited  the  king  from  thinking  of  such 
an  attempt;  and  threatened  him  with  a  renewal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  if  he  pretended  to  levy  war 
upon  any  of  his  subjects,  before  the  kingdom  were  freed 
from  the  sentence  of  interdict.'^ 

The  church  had.  recalled  the  several  anathemas  pro- 
nounced against  John,  by  the  same  gradual  progress  with  * 
which  she  had  at  first  issued  them.     By  t;pceiving  his 
homage,  and  admitting  him  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal,  his  ;, 

deposition  had  been  virtually  annulled,  and  his  subjects 
were  again  bound  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The 
exiled  prelates  had  then  returned  in  great  triumph,  with  ' 
Langtoil  at  their  head ;  and  the  king,  hearing  of  their 
s^proach,  wen^  forth  to  meet  them,  and  throwing  himself 
^n  the  ground  before  them,  he  entreated  them,  with  tears, 
»o  liave  compassion  on  him  and  the  kingdom  of  England." 
The- primate,  seeing  these  marks  of  sincere  penitence,  led 
him  to  the  chapter-house  of  Winchester,  and  there  ad-  20th  July. 
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CHAP,  ministered  an  oath  to  him,  by  which  he  again  swore  featty 
Z^"  and  obedience  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  successors ; 
1213.  promised  to  love,  maintain,  and  defend  holy  church  a^d 
the  clergy ;  engaged  that  he  would  reestablish  the  good 
laws  of  his  predecessors,  particularly  those  of  St.  Edward, 
and  would  abolish  the  wicked  ones ;  and  expressed  his 
resolution  of  maintaining  justice  and  right  in  all  his 
dominions/  The  primate  next  gave  him  absolution  in 
the  requisite  forms,  and  admitted  him  to  dine  with  him, 
to  the  grea'^  joy  of  all  the  people.  The  sentence  of 
interdict,  however,  was  still  upheld  against  the  kingdom. 
A  new  legate,  Nicholas  bishop  of  Frescati,  came  into 
England  in  the  room  of  Pandolf ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be 
the  pope's  intentions  never  to  loosen  that  sentence  till  full 
restitution  were  made  to  Ae  clergy  of  every  thing  taken 
from  them,  and  ample  reparation  for  all  damages  which 
they  had  sustained.  He  only  permitted  mass  to  be  said 
with  a  low  voice  in  the  churches,  till  those .  losses  and 
damages  could  be  estimated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties.  Certain  barons  were  appointed  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  claims ;  and  John  was :  astonished  at  the 
greatness  of  the  sums  to  which  the  clergy  made  their 
losses  to  amount.  No  less  than  twenty  thousand  marks 
were  demanded  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  alone ; 
twenty-three  thousand  for  the  see  of  Lincoln;  and  the 
king,  finding  these  pretensions  to  be  exorbitant  and 
endless,  oiTered  the  clergy  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
.  marks  for  a  final  acquittal.  The  clergy  rejected  the  ofier 
with  disdaii^;  but  the  pope,  willing  to  favour  his  new 
vassal,  whom  he  found  zealous  in  his  declarations  of 
fealty,  and  regular  in  paying  the  stipulated  tribute  to 
Rome,  directed  his  legate  to  accept  of  forty  thousand. 
.The  issue  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  bishops  and  con- 
siderable abbots  got  reparation  beyond  what  they  had  any 
title  to  demand :  The  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  sit 
clown  contented  with  their  losses :  And  the  king,  aft^»* 
the  interdict  was  taken  oflF,  renewed,  in  the  most  solem 
manner,  and  by  a  new  charter,  sealed  with  gold,  h 
professions  of  homage  and  obedience  to  the  see  of  ? 
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When  this  vexatious  affair  was  at  last  brought  to  a    chap. 
conclusion,  the  kitig^  as  if  he  had  nothing  farther  to  attend 


to  but  triumphs  and  victories,  went  over  io  Poictou,  which  1214 
still  acknowledged  his  authority  ;^  and  he  carried  war  into 
Philip*s  dominions.  He  besieged  a  castle  near  Angiers ; 
but  the  approach  of  prince  Lewis,  Philip's  son,  obliged 
him  to  raise  the  siege  with  such  precipitation^  that*  he  left 
his  tents,  machines,  and  baggage  behind  him;  and  he 
returned  to  England  with  disgrace.  About  the  same 
time,  he  heard  of  the  great  and  decisive  victory  gained 
by  the  king  of  France  at  Bovines  over  the  emperor  Otho, 
who  had  entered  France  at  the  head  of  150,000  Germans ;  , 
a  victory  which  established  for  ever  the  glory  of  Philip, 
and  gave  full  security  to  all  his  dominions.  John  could, 
therefore,-  think  henceforth  of  nothing  farther,  than  of 
ruling  peaceably  his  own  kingdom;  and  his  close  con- 
nexions with  the  pope,  which  he  was  determined  at  any 
price  to  maintain,  ensured  him,  as  he  imagined,  the  cert^n 
attainment  of  that  object.  But  the  last  and  most  grievous 
scene  of  this  prince's  misfortunes  still  awaited  him ;  and 
he  was  destined  to  pass  through  a  series  of  more  humili- 

^^^ing  circumstances  than  had  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  monarch. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into  England  by  niscon- 
William  the  Conqueror  had  much  infringed  the  liberties,  ^^^Z^,^''' 
however  imperfect,  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their 
ancient  government,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
a  state  of  vas^salage  under  the  king  or  barons,   and  even 

'  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  state  of  real  slavery.  The 
necessity  also  of  entrusting  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince,  who-  was  to  maintain  military  dominion  over  a 
vanquished  -nation,  had  engaged  the  Norman  barons  to 
submit  to  a  more  severe  and  absolute  prerogative,  than  that 
to  which  men  of  their  rank,  in  other  feudal  governments, 
were,  commonly  subjected.  The  power  of  the  crown, 
>nce  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  was  not  easily  reduced ;  and 
the  nation,  during  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

•  was  governed  by^m  authority  unknown,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, j:o  all  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  northern  con- 

u  Queen  Eleanor  died  in  1203  or  1204. 
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^HAP.    querors.     Henry  I.  that  he  might  allure  the  people  to 
^*J^  give  an  exclusion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert^  had  granted 
1214.     them  a  charter,  favourable  in  many  particulars  to  their 
liberties;    Stephen   had  renewed  the   grant;    Henry  II« 
had  confirmed  it :  But  the  concessions  of  all  these  princes 
had  still  remained  without  effect;  and  the  same  unlimited^ 
at  least  irregular  authority,  continued  to  be  exercised  both 
by  them  and  their  successors.     The  only  happiness  was, 
that  arms  were  never  yet  ravished  from  the  hands  of  the 
barons  and  people :  The  nation,  by  a  gpreat  confederacy, 
might  still  vindicate  its  liberties  :   And  nothing  was  more 
likely,  than  the  character,  conduct,  and  fortunes  of  the 
reigning  prince,  to  produce  such  a  general   combination 
against  him.     Equally  odious  and  contemptible,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  he   affronted  ^e  barons  by  his 
insolence,  dishonoured  their  families  by  his  gaUantries, 
enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  discontent  to  all 
ranks  of  men  by  his  endless  exactions  and  impositions*^ 
The  effect  of  these  lawless  practices  had  already  appeared 
in  the  general  demand  made  by  the  barons  of  a  resto- 
ration of  their  privileges;'  and  after  he  had  reconciled 
himself  to  the  pope,  by  abandoning  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  he  appeared  to  all  his  subjects  in  so  mean  a 
light,  that  they  universally  thought  they  might  with  safety 
and  honour  insist  upon  their  pretensions* 

But  nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  so  much  as 
the  concurrence  of  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a 
man  whose  memory,  though, he  was  obtruded  on  the  na- 
tion by  a  palpable  ^croachment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ought 
always  to  be  respected  by  the  English*  This  prelate^ 
whether  he  was  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  nature, 
and  his  affection  to  public  good;  or  had  entertained  an 
ummosity  against  John  on  account  of  the  long  opposition 
made  by  that  prince  to  his  election;  or  thought  that  an 
acquisition  of  liberty  to  the  people  would  serve  to  increase 
and  secure  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  had  formed  th^^ 
plan  of  reforming  the  government,  and  h^d  prepared  th^ 
way  for  that  great  innovation,  by  inserting  those  singula 
clauses  above  mentioned  in  the  oath  which  he  adminis- 
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tered  to  the  king,  before  he  would  absolve  him  from  the  CHAP, 
sentence  of  excosimumcation.  Soon  after,  in  a  private  ,.^^,^-1 
meeting  of  some  principal  barons  at  London,  he  showed  j^^i^ 
them  a  copy  of  Henry  I.'s  charter,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
happily  found  in  a  monastery ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to 
insist  on  a  renewal  and  observance  of  it:  The  barons 
swore,  that  they  would  sooner  lose  their  lives  than  depart 
from  so  reasonable  a  demand.^  The  confederacy  began 
now  to  spread  wider,  and  to  comprehend  almost  all  the 
barons  in  England  ;  and  a  new  and  more  ntmierous  meet- 
ing was  summoned  by  Langton  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  un- 
der colour  of  devotion.  He  again  produced  to  the  Nov.  ist 
assembly  the  old  charter  of  Henry ;  renewed  his  exhor- 
tationsof  unanimity  and  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
purpose ;  and  represented  in  the  strongest  colours  the 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  subjected,  and 
from  which  it  now  behoved  them  to  free  themselves  and 
their  posterity.*  The  barons,  inflamed  by  his  eloquence, 
incited  by  the  sense  of  their  own  wrongs,  and  encouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  their  power  and  numbers,  solemnly 
took  an  oath,  before  the  high  altar,  to  adhere  to  each  other, 
to  insist  on  their  demands,  and  to  make  endless  war  on  the 
king  till  he  should  submit  to  grant  them.^  They  agreed, 
that,  after  the  festival  of  Christmas,  they  would  prefer  in 
a  body  their  common  petition ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  separated  after  mutually  engaging,  that  they  would 
ptit  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  would  enlist  men 
and  purchase  arms,  and  would  supply  their  castles  with 
the  necessary  provisions. 

The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  day  appointed;  1215. 
and  demanded  of  the  king,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  ^^  ''*"• 
own  oath  before  the  primate,  as  well  as  in  deference  to 
their  just  rights,  he  should  grant  them  a  renewal  of  Hen- 
ry's charter,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Ed- 
ward* The  king,  alarmed  with  their  zeal  and  unanimity, 
LS  well  as  with  their  power,  required  a  delay ;  promised 
hat,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  he  would  g\ve  them  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  their  petition ;  and  offered  them  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  earl  of 
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CHAP.    Pembroke,  the  mareschal,  as  sureties  for  his  fulfilling  tlus 
^''       engagement.'     The   barons   accepted  of  the   terms,  and 
peaceably  returned  to  their  castles* 
I5fh  Jm,  During  this  interval,  John,  in  order  to  break  or  subdue 

the  league  of  his  barons,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  of  whose  influence  he  had,  from  his 
own  recent  misfortunes,  had  such  fatal  experience.  He 
granted  to  the  clergy  a  charter,  relinquishing  for  ever  that 
important  prerogative  for  which  his  father  and  all  his  ances- 
tors had  zealously  contended ;  yielding  to  them  the  free  elec- 
tion on  all  vacancies ;  reserving  only  the  power  to  issue  a 
conge  d'elire,  and  to  subjoin  a  confirmation  of  the  election ; 
and  declaring  that,  if  either  of  these  were  withheld,  the 
choice  should  nevertheless  be  deemed  just  and  valid/  He 
made  a  vow  to  lead  an  army  into  Palestine  against  the  infi- 
dels, and  he  took  on  him  the  cross ;  in  hopes  that  he  should 
receive  from  the  church  that  protection  which  he  tendered 
to  every  one  that  had  entered  into  this  sacred  and  meri- 
torious engagement.^  And  he  sent  to  Rome  his  agent, 
William  de  Mauclerc,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  pope 
against  the  violence  of  his  barons,  and  procure  him  a  fa- 
vourable sentence  from  that  powerful  tribunal.*^  The 
barons^  also  were  not  negligent  on  their  part  in  endea- 
vouring to  engage  the  pope  in  their  interests.  They 
dispatched  Eustace  de  Vescie  to  Rome ;  laid  their  case 
before  Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord ;  and  petitioned  him 
to  interpose  his  authority  with  the  king,  and  oblige  bim 
to  restore  and  confirm  all  their  just  and  undoubted 
privileges.** 

Innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  in  England,  and  was  much  inclined  to  favour 
John  in  his  pretensions.  He  had  no  hopes  of  retaining 
and  extending  his  newly  acquired  superiority  over  that 
kingdom,  but  by  supporting  so  base  and  degenerate  a 
prince,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to 
his  present  safety:  And  he  foresaw,  that  if  the  adaai- 
nistration  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  gallant  and 
liigh-spiritcd  barons,  they  would  vindicate  the   h<Mioinv 
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liberty,  and  independence  of  the  nation,  with  the  same    CHAP, 
ardour  which  they  now  exerted  in  defence  of  their  own.  ^^J*^!,^. 
He  wrote  letters  therefore  to  the  prelates,  to  the  nobility,     i^y 
and  to  the  king  himself.     He  exhorted  the  first  to  employ 
their  good  offices  in  conciliating  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  putting  an  end  to  civil  discord :     To 
the  second,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  con- 
duct in  employing  force  to  extort  concessions  from  their 
reluctant   sovereign:     The  last  he  advised  to  treat  his    - 
nobles  with  grace  and  indulgence,  and  to  grant  them  such 
of  their  demands  as  should  appear  just  and  reasonable.* 

The  barons  easily  saw,  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters, 
that  they  must  reckon  on  having  the  pope,  as  well  as  the 
king  for  their  adversary ;  but  they  had  already  advanced 
too  far  to  recede  from  their  pretension^,  and  their  passions 
were  so  deeply  engaged,'  that  it  exceeded  even  the  power 
of  superstition  itself  any  longer  to  control  them.  They 
also  foresaw,  that  the  thunders  of  Rome,  when  not  se- 
conded by  the  efforts  of  the  English  ecclesiastics,  ^ould 
be  of  small  avail  against  them;  and  they  perceived,  that 
the  most  considerable  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  all  the 
inferior  clergy,  professed  the  highest  approbation  of  their 
cause.  Besides  that  these  men  were  seized  with  the 
national  passion  for  laws  and  liberty ;  blessings  of  which 
they  themselves  expected  to  partake;  there  concurred 
very  powerful  causes  to  loosen  their  devoted  attachment  to 
the  apostolic  see.  It  appeared,  from  the  late  usurpations 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  pretended  to  reap  alone  all 
the  advantages  accruing  from  that  victory,  which,  under 
his  banners,  though  at  their  own  peril,  they  had  every 
where  obtained  over  the  civil  magistrate.  The  pope  as- 
sumed a  despotic  power  over  all  th^  churches:  Their 
particular  customs,  privileges,  and  immunities,  were 
treated  with  disdain:  Even  the  canons  of  general  coun- 
cils were  set  aside  by  his  dispensing  power :  The  whole 
administration  of  the  church  was  centered  in  the  court  of 
Rome :  All  preferments  ran  of  course  in  the  same  chan- 
nel: And  the  provincial  clergy  saw,  at  least  felt,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  limiting  these  pretensions.    The 
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CHAP,  legate,  Nicholas,  in  filling  those  numerous  vacancies 
which  had  fallen  in  England  during  an  interdict  of  six 
years,  had  proceeded  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and 
had  paid  no  regard  in  conferring  dignities  to  personal 
merit,  to  rank,  to  the  inclination  of  the  electors,  or  to  the 
customs  of  the  country.  The  English  church  was  univer- 
sally disgusted ;  and  Langton  himself,  though  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  an  encroachment  of  the  Romish  see,  was 
no  sooner  established  in  his  high  office,  than  he  became 
jealous  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  and  formed  attach- 
ments with  the  country  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction* 
These  causes,  though  they  opened  slowly  the  eyes  of  men, 
failed  not  to  produce  their  eifect :  They  set  bounds  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  papacy:  The  tide  first  stopped,  and 
then  turned  against  the  sovereign  pontiff:  And  it  is 
otherwise  inconceivable,  how  that  age,  so  prone  to  super* 
stition,  and  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  or  rather  so  devoted  to 
a  spurious  erudition,  could  have  escaped  falling  into  an 
absolute  and  total  slavery  under  the  court  of  Rome* 
Inrorrec-  About  the  time  that  the  pope's  letters  arrived  in  Eng- 

tion  of  the  land,  the  malcontent  barons  on  the  approach  of  the  festival 
of  Easter,  when  they  were  to  expect  the  king's  answer  to 
their  petition,  met  by  agreement  at  Stamford ;  and  they 
assembled  a  force  consisting  of  above  2000  knights,  be- 
sides their  retainers  and  inferior  persons  without  number, 
srtk  Apr.  Elated  with  their  power,  they  advanced  in  a  body  to  Brack- 
ley,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oxford,  the  place  where  the 
court  then  resided ;  and  they  there  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  desiring  to  know  what  those  liberties 
were  which  they  so  zealously  challenged  from  their  sove- 
reign* They  delivered  to  these  messen^rs  a  schedule 
containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  demands ;  which  was 
no  sooner  shown  to  the  king,. than  he  burst  into  a  furious 
passion,  and  asked,  why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  of 
him  his  kingdom :  swearing  that  he  would  never  grant 
them  such  liberties  as  must  reduce  himself  to  slavery/ 

No  sooner  were  the  confederated  nobles  informed  of 
John^s  reply,  than  they  chose  Robert  Fitz- Walter  th 
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general,  whom  they  called  the  mare^chal  of  the  army  of  chap. 

God  and  of  holy  church  ;  and  they  proceeded  without  far-  .^^1^ 
ther  ceremony  to  levy  \^ar  upon  the  king*  They  besieged  ^^^ 
the  castle  of  Northampton  during  fifteen  days,  though 
without  success'/  The  gates  of  Bedford  castle  were; 
willingly  opened  to  them  by  William  Beauchamp,  its 
owner :  They  advanced  to  Ware  in  their  way  to  London,  S4th]tf»j. 
where  they  held  a  correspondence  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens ;  They  were  received  without  opposition  into  that 
capital;  and  finding  now  the  great  superiority  of  their 
force,  they  issued  proclamations,  requiring  the  other  barons 
to  join  them ;  and  menacing  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  or 
delay,  with  committing  devastation  on  their  houses  and 
estates.^  In  order  to  show  what  might  be  expected 
from  their  prosperous  arms,  they  made  incursions  from 
London,  and  laid  waste  the  king^s  parks  and  palaces ;  and 
all  the.  barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried  the  semblance  of 
supporting  the  royal  party,  were  glad  of  this  pretence  for 
openly  joining  a  cause  which  they  always  had  secretly  fa- 
vpuredf  The  king  was  left  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire, 
with  a  poor  retinue  of  only  seven  knights,  and  after  try- 
ing several  expedients  to  elude  the  blow,  after  offering  to 
refer  all  differences  to  the  pope  alone,  or  to  eight  barons, 
four  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  and  four  by  the  confederates,** 
he  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion. 

A  CONFERENCE  between  the  king  and  the  barons  was  Magna 
appointed  at  Runnemede,  between  Windsor  and  Stains;  i^^J^'^^ 
a  place  which,  has  ever  since  been  extremely  celebrated,  on 
account  of  this  great  event.     The  two  parties  encamped 
apart,  like  open  enemies ;  and  after  a  debate  of  a  few  days, 
the  king,  with  a  facility  somewhat  suspicious,  signed  and  ^9fk  ftOk. 
sealed  the  charter  which   was  required^  of  him*     This 
famous  deed,  commonly  called  the  Great    Charter, 
either  granted  or  secured  very  important  liberties  and  pri" 
vileges  to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom ;  to  the 
clergy,  to,  the  barons,  and  to  the  people* 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  secured  to  the  clergy : 
The  former  charter  of  the  king  was  confirmed,  by  which 
the  necessity  of  a  royal  conge-d'elire  and  confirmation  was 
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CHAP,   superseded  :  All  check  upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  rema* 
^'      Ted,  by  the  allowance  granted  every  asm  to  depart  tbe 


igi^  kingdom  at  pleasure :  And  die  fines  to  be  imposed  on  the 
clergy,  for  any  offence,  were  oidamed  to  be  proportional.t^ 
their  lay  estates,  not  lo  their  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were  either  abater 
ments  in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law,  or  determinations  in 
points  which  had  been  left  by  that  law,  or  had  become,  by 
practice,  arbitrary  aiKi  ambiguous*  The  rdiefe  of  heirs 
succeeding  to  a  military  fee  were  ascertained ;  an  earl'a 
and  baron's  at  a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hundred 
shillings.  It  was  ordained  by  the  charter,  that,  if  the 
heir  be  a  minor,  he  shall,  immediately  upon  his  ndyority, 
enter  upon  his  estate,  without  paying  any  relief:  The 
king  shall  not  sell  his  wardship :  He  shall  kvy  only  rea- 
sonable profits  upon  the  estate,  without  committing  waste, 
or  hurting  the  property:  He  shall  uphold  the  casdes, 
houses,  mills,  parks,  and  ponds :  And  if  he  commit  the 
guardianship  of  the  estate  to  the  sheriff  or  any  other,  be 
^hali  previously  oblige  them  to  find  surety  to  the  same  pur^ 
pose.  During  the  minority  of  a  baron,  while  las  Isunds  are 
in  wardship,  and  are  not  in  his  own  possession,  no  debt 
which  he  owes  to  the  Jews  shall  bear  any  interest.  Heirs 
shall  be  married  without  disparagement ;  and  before  the 
marriage  be  contracted,  4ie  nearest  relations  of  the  person 
shall  be  informed  of  it.  A  widow,  without  paying  any 
relief,  shall  enter  upon  her  dower,  the  third  part  of  her 
husband's  rents :  She  shall  not  be  compeUed  to  marry,  so 
long  as  she  chooses  to  continue  single  $  she  shall  only  give 
security  never  to  marry  without  her  lord's  consent.  The 
king  shall  not  claim  the  wardship  of  any  minor  who  holds 
lands  by  military- tenure  of  a  baron,  on  pretence  that  he 
idso  holds  (glands  of  the  crown,  by  soccage  or  any  odier 
tenure.  Sputages  shall  be  estimated  at  the  same  rate  as 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  and  no  scutage  or  aid,  except  in 
the  •  three  general  feudal  cases,  the  king's  captivity,  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  marrying  of  his  eld" 
daughter,  shall  be  imposed  bm  by  the  great  council  of 
kingdom ;  the  prelates,  earh,  and  great  barons,  shidl 
called  to  this  great  council,  each  by  a  partipular  writ ;  tli 
lesser  barons  by  a  (general  summons  of  the  sheri£     Tii 
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luiii;  sHftU  not  seize  any  baron's  land  fior  a  debt  to,  the    Chap. 
crown,  if  the  bsron  possesseB  as  many  goods  and  chattels  ^3L^ 
as  are  sufficitet  to  discharge  the  debt.     No  man  shall  be      ^215. 
dbliged  to  perform  more  service  for  his  fee  than  he  is 
bound  to  by  his  tenure.     No  governor  or  constable  of  a 
eastle  shall  obl^  any  knight  to  give  money  for  castle^ 
guard,  if  the  knight  be  willing  to  perform  the  service  in 
person,  or  by  another  aUe-bodied  man}  and  if  the  knight 
be  in  the  field  himself,  by  the  king's  command,  he  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  other  service  of  thb  nature.    No  vassal 
shall  be  allowed  to  sell  so  much  of  his  land  as  to  incapa- 
citate himself  from  performing  his  service  to^his  lord. 

Tbbse  were  the  principal  articles,  calculated  for  the 
interest  of  the  barons;  and  had  the  charter  contained 
nothing  farther,  national  happiness  and  liberty  had  been 
very  little  promoted  by  it,  as  it  would  6nly  have  tended  to 
increase  the  power  and  independence  of  an  order  of  men 
who  were  already  too  powerful,  and  whose  yoke  might 
have  become  more  heavy  on  the  people  than  even  that  of 
an  abscdute  m<march.  But  the  barons,  who  alone  drew 
and  imposed  on  the  prince  this  memorable  charter,  were 
nec^sitated  to  insert  in  it  other  clauses  of  a  more  exten- 
sive- and  more  beneficent  nature :  They  could  not  expect 
the  xoncurrence  of  the  pe<^le,  without  comprehending,^ 
^gether  with  their  own,  the  inter^ts  of  inferior  ranks  of 
men ;  and  all  provisions  which  the  barons,  for  their  own 
sake,  were  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  ensure  the  free  and 
ectuitable  administration  of  justice,  tended  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  following  were  the 
principal  clauses  of  this  nature. 

It  was  ordained,  that  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
above  mentioned,  granted  to  the  barons  against  the  king, 
should  be  extended  by  the  barons  to  their  inf^ior  vassals* 
The  king  bound  himself  not  to  grant  any  writ,  empowering 
a  baron  to  levy  aid  from  his  vassals,  except  in  the  three 
feudal  cases.  One  weight  and  one  measure  shall  be 
established  throughout  the  kingdom.  Merchants  shall  be 
allowed  to  transact  all  business,  without  being  exposed  to 
any  airbitrary  tolls  and  impositions :  They  and  all  freemen 
9hall  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  return  to  it 
a$  pleasure :    London,   and  all  cities  and  burghs,  shall 
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CHAP,  preserve  their  ancient  liberties,  immunities,  and  fire 
^^^^1^  customs  :  Aids  shall  not  be  required  of  them  but  by  the 
isis.  consent  of  the  great  council:  No  towns  or  individuals 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  or  support  bridges  but  by  ancient 
custom  :  The  goods  of  every  freeman  shall  be  disposed 
of  according  to  his  will :  If  he  die  intestate,  his  heir^ 
shall  succeed  to  them.  No  officer  of  the  crown  shall 
take  any  horses,  carts,  or  wood,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  The  king^  court  of  justice  shall  be  stationary, 
and  shall  no  longer  follow  his  person  :  They  shall  be  open 
to  every  one ;  and  justice  shall  no  longer  be  sold,  refused, 
or  delayed  by  them.  Circuits  shall  be  regularly  held 
every  year :  The  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county 
court,  sherifF*s  turn,  and  courtleet,  shall  meet  at  their 
appointed  time  and  place ;  The  sheriff  shall  be  intapaci*' 
tated  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown :  and  shall  not  put  any 
person  upon  his  trial,  from  rumour  or  suspicion  alone^ 
but  upon  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses.  No  freeman 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed  of  his  free 
.  tenement  and  liberties,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  m^ 
anywise  hurt  or  injured,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all  who  suffered 
otherwise,  in  this  or  the  two  former  reigns,  shall  be  restored 
to  their  rights  and  possessions.  Every  freeman  shall  be 
^  jEned  in  proportion  to  his  fault ;  and  no  fine  shsil  be  levied 
on  him  to  his  utter  ruin :  Even  a  villain  or  rustic  shall 
not,  by  any  fine,  be  bereaved  of  his  carts,  ploughs,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  This  was  the  only  article 
calculated  for  the  interests  of  this  body  of  men,  probably 
at  that  time  the  most  numerous  in  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that   the    former  articles   of 
the  Great  Charter  contain  such  mitigations  and  explana- 
tions of  the  feudal. law  as  are  reasonable  and  equitable; 
and  that  the  latter  involve  all  the   chief  outlines   of  a 
legal  government,  and  provide  for  the  equal  distributicm 
of  justice   and  free  enjoyment  of  property;    the  gr*»«<' 
objects  for  which  political  society  was  at  first  founded  h 
men,  which  the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  unaliena 
right  to  recal,  and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  i 
^  statute,  nor  positive  institution,  ought  to  deter  them  from 

keeping  ever  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  and' attentios. 
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Xhough   the   provisions   made    by  this   charter   mighty    chap. 
conformably  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  be  esteemed  too    .^   J^t 
Concise,  and  too  bare  of  circumstances,  to  maintain  the      1^15/ 
execution  of  its  articles,  in  opposition  to  the  chicanery  of 
lawyers,  supported  by  the  vioknce  of  power;  time  gr^ 
dually   ascertained  the   sense  of  all  the  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions ;  and  those  generous  barons,  who  first  extorted 
this  concession,  still  held  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and 
could  turn  them  against  those  who  dlired  on  any  pretence 
to  depart  from  the  origin^  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  grant. 
We  may  now,  from  the  tenor  of  this  charter,  conjecture 
what  those  laws  were  of  king  Edward  which  the  English 
nation,  during  sp  many  generations,  still  desired,  with  such 
an  obstinate  perseverance,  to  have  recalled  and  established*  ' 

They  were  chiefly  these  latter  articles  of  Magna  Charta  ; 
and  the  barons  who,  at  the  beginning  of  these  commotions, 
demanded  the  revival  of  the  Saxon  laws,  undoubtedly 
thought  that  they  had  sufliciently  satisfied  the  people,  by 
procuring  them  this  concession,  which  comprehended  the 
principal  objects  to  which  they  had  so  long  aspired.  But 
what  we  are  most  to  admire  is,  the  prudence  and  mo- 
deration of  those  haughty  nobles  themselves,  who  were 
enraged  by  injuries,  inflamed  by  opposition,  and  elated  by 
a  total  victory  over  their  sovereign.  They  were  content, 
even  in  this  plenitude  of  power,  to  depart  from  some 
articles  of  Henry  I.'s  charter,  which  they  made  the  foun- 
cbtion  of  their  dismands,  particularly  from  the  abolition  of 
wardships,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  \  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  careful  not  to  diminish  too 
far  the  power  and  revenue  of  the  crown.  If  they  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  carried  other  demands  to  too  great  a 
height,  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  faithless  and  tyran- 
nical character  of  the  king  himself,  of  which  they  had 
long  had  experience,  and  which,  they  foresaw,  would,  if 
they   provided   no    farther   security,   lead  him   soon   to  • 

infringe  their  new  liberties,  and  revoke  his  own  conce^(t 
sions.     This   alone   gave   birth  to  those   other   articles, 
fieemingly  exorbitant,  which  were  added  a^  a  rampart,  for 
the  safeguard  of  the  Great  Charter. 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  London 
sh)&i]}d  reinain.  in  their  hands,  and  the  Tdwer  be  q^naigheti 
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CHAP,  to  the  custody  of  the  primate,  till  die  15fli  of  August  mi« 
^^'       suiag,  or  till  the  execution  of  the  several  articles  of  the 

1215  Great  Charter.*  The  better  to  ensure  the  same  end,  he 
allowed  them  to  choose  five  and  twenty  members  from  their 
own  body,  as  conservators  of  the  public  liberties ;  and  no 
bounds  were  set  to  the  authority  of  these  men  either  in 
extent  or  duration*  If  any  complaint  were  made  of  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  whether  attempted  by  the  king, 
justiciaries,  sheriffs,  or  foresters,  any  four  of  these  barons 
might  admomsh  the  king  to  redress  tiie  grievance :  If  sa« 
tisfaction  were  not  obtained,  they  could  assemble  the  whole 
council  of  twenty-five ;  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
council,  were  empowered  to  compel  him  to  observe  the 
charter ;  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  might  levy  war  against 
him,  attack  his  castles,  and  employ  every  kind  of  violente, 
except  against  his  royal  person,  and  that  of  his  queen  and 
children*  All  men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  swear  obedience  to 
.  the  twenty-five  barons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  coun- 
ty were  to  choose  twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make 
report  of  such  evil  customs  as  required  redress,  conform- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter**  THe  names  of 
those  conservators  were,  the  Earls  of  Qaure,  Albemaiie, 
Gloucester,  Winchester,  Hereford,  Roger  Bigod  earl  of 
Norfolk,  Robert  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  William  Mares- 
chal  the  younger,  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Eustace  de  Vescey,  Gilbert  Delaval,  William  de  Mou- 
bray,  Geoffrey  de  Say,  Roger  de  Mombezon,  William  de 
Huntingfield,  Robert  de  Ros,  the  constable  of  Chester, 
William  de  Aubcnie,  Richard  de  Perci,  William  Bfalet;, 
John  Fitz-Robert,  William  de  Lanvaly,  Hugh  de  Bigod^ 
and  Roger  de  Montfichet*"  These  men  were,  by  this  con- 
vention, really  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom :  They  were  rendered  coordinate  with'  the  king,  or 

♦  rather  superior  to  him,  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive 

'  power :  And  as  there  was  no  circumstance  of  govenr^'^"'* 
which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  might  not  bear 

k  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  201.    Chron.  Dunst.  vol.  i.  p.  73.       1  This  «eem! 
.strong  proof  that  the  house  of  commons  was  not  then  in  beiag;  othervise  u 
knights  and  burgesses  from  the  several  counties  could  have  nveii  in  to  the  Ion 
« list  of  gEievances^  without  M  unusoal  an  election*       m.  Ml  Fori^  f».  lil> 
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httiaa  to  die  tectiritjr  or  obsenrance  of  the  Great  Charter,    CHAP, 
there. could  scarcely  occur  any   incident  in  which  they 


might  not  lawiuUy  interpose  their  authority.  i^^ 

JOHK  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  all  these  regn- 
laticms^  however  injurious  to  majesty :  He  sent  writs  to 
all  the  sherifis,  ordering  them  to  constrain  every  one  to 
f  wear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  barons  i'^  He  dismissed 
all  his  foreign  forces :  He  pretended  that  his  government 
was  thenceforth  to  run  in  a  new  tenor,  and  be  more  indul- 
gent to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  people*  But 
he  only  dissembled,  till  he  should  find  a  favourable  oppor^-r 
tunity  for  annulling  all  his  concessions.  The  injuries  and 
indigniues  which  he  had  formerly  suffered  from  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  France,  as  they  came  from  equals  or 
superiors^  seemed  to  make  but  smalL  impression  on  him  : 
But  the  sense  of  this  perpetual  and  total  subjection  xmder 
his  own  rebellious  vassals,  sunk  deep  in  his  mind,  and  he 
was  determined,  at  all  hazar(is,  to  throw  off  so  ignominious 
a  slavery.^  He  grew  sullen,  silent,  and  reserved:  He 
shunned  the  society  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles  :  He  re- 
tired into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  desirous  of  hiding  his 
shame  and  confusion ;  but  in  this  retreat  he  meditated  the 
most  fatal  vengeaiiice  against  all  his  enemies*^  He  secretly 
sent  abroad  his  emissaries  to  enlist  foreign  soldiers,  and 
to  invite  the  rapacious  Braban9on8  into  his  service,  by  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  England,  and  reaping 
the  forfeitures  of  so  many  opulent  barons,  who  had  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  rebellion  by  rising  in  arms  against 
him  ;^  And  he  dispatch^  a  messenger  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  lay  before  the  pope  the  Great  Charter,  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  sign,  and  to  complain,  before  that 
tribunal,  of  the  violence  which  had  been  imposed  upon 

him/  »  • 

Innocent,  considering  himself  as  feudal  lord  of  the 
kingdom,  was  incensed  at  the  temerity  of  the  barons,  who, 
though  they  pretended  to  appeal  to  his  authority,  had 
dared,  without  wsuting  for  his  consent,  to  impose  such 
terms  on  a  prince,  who,  by  resigning  to  the  Roman  pontiff 

n  Pant,  p.  182.  o  Ibid.  p«  183.  p.  Ibid  q  M.  Paris,  p.  183. 


n  fant,  p.  188.  o  Ibid.  p«  183.  p.  ID 

'^^kron.  Dimst.  mA.  i.  p,  72.    Chron.  Mailr.  p.  188. 
r  Mf  VmiM,  p.  183.    Chron.  Dunst.  toI.  i.  p.  75. 
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CHAP,    his  crown  and  independence,  had  placed  himself  imme* 
diately  under,  the  papal  protection*     He  issued,  therefore. 


1215.  a  bull,  in  which,  from  the  plemtude  of  his  apostolic  power, 
and  from  the  authority  which  God  had  committed  to  him, 
to  build  and  destroy  kingdoms,  to  plant  and  overthrow^ 
he  annulled  and  abrogated  the  whole  charter,  as  unjust  in 
itself,  as  obt^ned  by  compulsion,  and  as  derogatory  to  die 
dignity  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  prohibited  the  barons 
from  exacting  the  observance  of  it :  He  even  prohibited 
the  king  himself  from  paying  any  regard  to  it :  He  ab- 
solved him  and  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  which  they  had 
been  constrained  to  take  to  that  purpose :  And  be  pro- 
nounced a  general,  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
every  one  who  should  persevere  in  maintaining  such 
treasonable  and  iniquitous  pretensions*" 
Renewal  Th£  king,  as  his  foreign  forces  arrived  along  with 

o  e  citU  ^j^^  hixilj  now  ventured  to  take  off  the  mask ;  and,  under 
sanction  of  the  pope's  decree,  recalled  all  the  liberties 
which  he  had  granted  to  his  subjects,  and  which  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  .  But  the  spiritual  weapon 
msas  found,  upon  trial,  to. carry  less  force  with  it  than  he 
had  reason  from  his  own  experience  to  apprehend.  The 
primate  refused  to  obey  the  pope  in  -publishing  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  barons ;  and  though 
he  was  eked  to  Rome,  that  he  might  attend  a  general 
council  there  assembled,  and  was  suspended  on  account 
of  his  disobedience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  king's  enemies;^  though  a  new  and 
particular  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced 
by  name  against  the  principal  barons  ;^  John  still  found  ' 
that  his  nobility  and  people,  and  even  his  clergy,  adhered 
to  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  to  their  combination 
against  him :  The  swoid  of  his  foreign  mercenaries  was 
all  he  had  to  trust  to  for  restoring  his  autibority. 

The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter,  seem  to 
have  been  lulled  into  a  £atal  security,  and  to  have  taken  no 
rational  measures,  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  a  fore^"^ 
force,  for  reassembling  their  armies.    The  king  was,  fi 
the  first,  master  of  the  field;  and  immediately  laid  si 

fi  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  204,  805.  208.    M.  Paris,  p.  184,  185. 187. 
t  M.  Parw,  p.  I'g9.  n  Rymer,  toI.  i.  p.  311.    M.  Pari:^  p.493k 


to  the  castle  of  Rochester,  vrhich  ^as  obstinately  defended   CHAP, 
by  William  de  Albiney,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 


forty  knights  with  their  retainers,  but  was  at  last  reduced      tfiu. 
by  famine.     John,  irritated  with  the  resistance,  intended  dotk  Not, 
to  have  hanged  the  governor  and  all  the  garrison ;  but, 
on   the    representation   of   William   de    Mauleori,    who 
suggested  to.  him  the  danger  of  reprisals,  he  was  content 
to  sacrifice,  in  this  barbarous  manner,  t^e  inferior  pri- 
soners only."^     The  captivity  of  William  de  Albiney,  the 
best  officer  among  the  confederated  barons,  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  their  cause ;  and  no  regular  opposition  was 
thenceforth  made  to  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms*     The 
ravenous  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  incited  by  a  cruel 
and  enraged  prince,  were  let  loose  against  the  estates, 
tenants,  manors,  houses,  parks  of  the  barons,  and  spread 
devastation  over  the  face  of  the  kingdom*     Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  flames  of  villages  and  castles  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  consternation  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants, 
-tortures  exercised  by  the  soldiery  to  make  them  reveal 
their  concealed  treasures,  and  reprisals  no  less  barbarous 
committed  by  the  barons  and  their  partisans  on  the  royal 
demesnes,  and  on  the  estates  of  such  as  still  adhered  to 
the  crown*     The  king,  marching  through  the  whole  extent 
of  England,  from  Dover  to  Berwic,  laid  the  provincea 
waste   on  each   side  of  him;    considered  every  estate, 
which  was  not  his  immediate  property,  as  entirely  hostile^ 
and  the  object  of  military  execution.     The  nobility  of  the 
north,  in  particular,  who  had  shown  greatest  violence  in. 
the  recovery  of  their  liberties,   and  who,  acting  in  a 
separate  body,  had  expressed  their  discontent  even  at  the 
concessions  made  by  the  Great  Charter,  as  they  could 
expect  no  mercy,  fled  before  him  with  their  wives  and 
families,  and  purchased  the  friendship  of  Alexander  the 
young  king  of  Scots,  by  doing  homage  to  him* 

The  barons,  reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity,  and  Prince 
-menaced: with  the  total  loss  of  their  liberties,  their  pro-  J^^ 
perties„  and   their   lives,    employed   a   remedy  no   less  o^er. 
desperate.;    and    making   applications   to    the    court    of 
France,  they  ofiipred  to  acknowledge   Lewis,  the  eldest 

w  M.  Paris,  p.  187 
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CHAP,   sbn  of  Philip,  for  iheb  sovereign,  on  ^nH^km  that  lie 
'       -Would  i^rd  tkem  protiecuoii  from  the  violence  of  their 


I8tf«  eioraged  prince*  Though  the  sense  of  the  ix>niiion  rights 
of  maaklndt  the  oi^  rights  that  fire  entirely  iQdefesisiblc;^ 
might  have  justified  them  in  the  d^sition  of  their  king, 
they  declined  insisting  before  Philip  on  a  pretension  which 
is  commoidy  so  disagreesMe  to  sovereigns,  and  which 
sounds  harshly  in  their  royal  <ears*  They  zf^rmed  that 
John  was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  by  reason 
of  die  attamder  passed  upon  him  during  his  brother's 
reign;  though  that  aitfunder  bad  b^n  reversed,  and 
Richard  had  ev«n,   by  his  last  wiU  declared  him  his 

1316.  successor*  They  pretended  that  he  was  ah'eady  legally 
deposed  by  sentence  of  the  peers  of  Fronde,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  his  nephew ;  thou^  that  sentence  could 
not  possibly  regard  any  diing  but  bis  trapomariae  domi« 
nions,  which  alone  he  held  in  vassalage  to  that  crown* 
On  more  plausible  grounds  they  affirmed,  that  he  had 
already  deposed  himself  by  doing  homage  to  the  pope^ 
changing  Ae  nature  of  his  sovereignly,  and  resigning  an 
^independent  crown  (osr  a  fee  under  a  foreign  pgwer.  And 
as  Blanche  of  Castilis,  the  wife  ^  I«ewis,  was  descended 
by  her  mother  from  Hemy  II*  they  maintained,  though 
many  other  princes  stood  before  her  in  the  ordor  of  sui:<p 
cession,  Aat  they  had  not  shaken  off  the  rc^al  fi^mily,  ]« 
choosing  her  husband  lEor  their  sovereign* 

PfliLiF  was  strongly  tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the  rich 
prise  ^ich  was  offened  to  him*  The  legate  meiuu:ed  him 
with  intsnticts  and  exconmHmicatipns  if  he  invaded  th^ 
patrimony  of  St*  Peter,  or  attacked  a  prince  who  waa 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy  see;^  But  aa 
Philip  was  assured  of  the  obedience  of  his  own  vassals^ 
his  principles  were  changed  with  the  times,  and  he  now 
undervalued  as  much  all.  papal  eensures,  as  he  formerly 
pretended  to  pay  respect  to  them*  His  chief  scrupk  was 
with  regard  to  the  fidelity  which  he  might  expect  bom 
the  English  barons  in  their  new  engagements,  and  the 
danger  of  entrusting  his  son  and  heir  into  ^he  hands 

I  of  men  who  might,  on  any  cnprice  or  necessity,  make 

z  M.  Pari%  p.  I94b    M.  West,  p^srs. 
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ptmct  with  their  natirc  sovex^ignt  hy  sacrificing  a  ^edge   CHAPi 
of  so  mocfa  Value.     He  therefore  esaotedt  from  the  baroos  ^^^}l 
twenty-five  ho&tages  of  the  most  noble  birth  in  the  king'^     ^^^^ 
dom;^  and  having  obtained  this  security,  he  sent  over 
first  a  small  army  to  the  relief  6f  the  confederates ;.  then 
fttore  numerous  forces^  which  arrived  vrith  Lewis  himself 
Ht  their  head. 

Th£  first  effect  of  the  young  prittoe^a  appearance  in 
England  was  the  desertion  of  John's  foreigtv  troops^  who» 
being  mostly  levied  in  Flanders^  and  odier  provinces  of 
France,  refused  to  serve  against  the  heir  of  Aeiv  mo« 
Harchy**  The  Gascons  and  Potctevias  alone,  who  wer^ 
ktill  John's  subjects^  adhered  to  his  cause ;  but  they  we?e 
too  Weak  td  maintain  that  superiority  in  the  field  which 
they  had  hithelio  supported  against  the  confederated 
barons.  M&ny  considerable  noblemen  deserted  John's 
party,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  Warrenne,  Ox^'  , 
ford,  Albemarle,  and  William  Mareschal  the  younger: 
His  castles  fell  daily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  |  Dover 
was  the  only  place  which,  from  the  valour  and  fidelity  of 
Hubert  de  Bufgfa  the  governor,  made  resistance  to  the 
|>rogre8s  of  Lewis  t^  And  the  barons  had  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  finally  succeeding  in.  their  purpose,  and  of 
escaping  the  tyranny  of  their  own  king,  by  impoaing  on 
themselves  and  the  nation  a  foreign  yoke.  JBut  this  union 
Was  of  short  duration  between  the  French  and  English 
Hobies  i  and  the  imprudence  of  Xewis^  who  on  every 
occasion  showed  too  visible'  a  preference  to  the  former, 
increased  that  jealousy  which-  it  was  so  natural  for  the 
latter  to  entertain  in  i^eir  present  situation.^  The 
Viscaunt  of  Melun  too,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  courtiers, 
fell  sick  at  London,  and  finding  the  approaches  of  death^ 
he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends  among  the  English  barona^ 
and  wamiisg  them  of  their  danger,  revealed  Lewises  secret 
Intentions  of  ei^terminating  them  and  their  families  as 
traitbrs  to  tlieir  prince,  and  of  be9towing  their  estatea 
and  dignitiee  cm  his  native  subjecu^  in  whose  fidelit >  ht 
could  more  rea^naUy  ^ace  confidence:^     This  story. 


y  M.  Paris,  p.  193.    Chron.  Dunit  toL  i.  p.  74,  s  M.  Parisy  p.  195. 
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pHAP.    whether  true   or   false,   was   universally  reported   and 
^^^^1^  believed ;  and  concurring  with  other  circumstances  which 
ISK.     rendered  it  credible,  did  great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of 
Lewis.      The   earl  of  Salisbury,   and  other   noblemen^ 
deserted  again  to   John's   party  ;^   and   as   naen    easily 
changed  sides  in  a  civil.war,  especially  where  their  power 
is  founded  on  an  hereditary  and  independent  authorityi 
and  is  not  derived  from  the  opinion  and  favour  of  the 
people,  the  French  prince  had  reason  to  dread  a  suddeu 
reverse  of  fortune.     The  king  was.  assemUing  a  consi* 
derable  army,  with  a  view  of  fighting  one  great  batde  for 
his  crown ;  but  passing  from  Lynne  to  Lincolnshire,  his 
road  lay  aloilg  the  sea-shore,  which  was  overflowed  at 
high  water;  and  not  choosing  the  proper  time  for  his 
journey,   he   lost   in   the    inundation   all   his   carriages^ 
treasure^  baggage,  and  regalia.     The  affliction  for  this 
disaster,  and  vexation  from  the  distracted  state  of  bis 
affairs,  increasied  the  sickness  under  which  he  dien  la- 
mh  Oet    boured ;  and  though  he  reaiched  the  castle  of  Newark,  he 
PeaUi.       y^^^  obliged  to  halt  there,  and  his .  distemper  soon  after 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in. the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  eighteenth  of  his  reign ; .  and  freed  the  natipn  from, 
the   dangers   to  which ,  it  was  equally  exposed-  by  his 
success  or  by  h^s  misfortunes* 
and  cha-  Tuz  character  of  this  prinqe  is  nothing  but  a  com- 

Fftctorof  plication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious;  ruinous  t0 
himself,  and  destructive  to  his  people.  Cowardice,  inac- 
tivity, folly,  levity,  licfintiousness,  ingratitude,  treachery, 
tyranny,  and  cruelty;  all!  tfecsc  qualities  appear  too  evi* 
dently  in  the  sevftral  incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us  roona  * 
to  suspect  that  the  disagreeable  picture  has  bi^en  anywise 
overcharged  by  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient  historians. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  conduct  to  his  father,  his 
brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  subjects,  was  most  culpable; 
or  whether  his  crimes,  in  these  respects^  were  not  even 
exceeded  by  the  baseness  which  appeared  in  his  trsmsac- 
tibns  with  the  king  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  barons. 
His  European  dominions,  when  they  devolved  to.hin^  by 
tJie  death  of  his  brother,  were  more  extensive  than  have 
•  '  .  . .  •  • 
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•^vcr,  sinice  Jiis  time,  been  ruled  by  an  English  monarch :    CHAP. 
But  he  fii*st  lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the  flourishing  pro- 


vinces in  France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family :  uj^, 
.He  subjected  his  kingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage  under 
th^  see  of  Rome :  He  saw  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown 
diminished  by  law,  and  still  more  reduced  by  faction : 
And  he  died  at  last,  when  in  danger  of  being  totally  ex- 
pelled by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  either  ending  his  life 
miserably  in  prison,  or  seeking  shelter  as  a  fugitive  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  against  this  prince  were  so  violent, 
that  he  was  believed  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Miramoulin  or  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to  have  offered 
to  change  his  religion  and  become  Mahometan,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  protection  of  that  monarch.  But  though 
this  story  is  told  us,  on  plausible  authority,  by  Matthew 
Paris,®  it  is  in  itself  utterly  improbable ;  except  that  there 
is  nothing  so  incredible  but  may  be  believed  to  proceed 
from  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  John. 

The  monks  throw  great  reproaches  on  this  prince  for 
his  impiety  and  even  infidelity ;  and  as  an  instance  of  it, 
they  tell  us,  that  having  one  day  caught  a  very  fat  stag,  he 
exclaimed,  Hoiv  plump  and  well  fed  is  this  ajiimal !  and 
yet  I  dare  swear  he  never  heard  mass/  This  sally  of  wit, 
upon  the  usual  corpulency  of  the,  priests,  more  than  all 
his  enormous  crimes  and  iniquities,  made  him  pass  with 
them  for  an  atheist. 

John  left  two  legitimate  sons  behind  him,  Henry, 
bom  on  the  first  of  October  1207,  and  now  nine  years  of 
age;  and  Richard,  born  on  the  sixth  of  January  1209; 
and  three  daughters,  Jane,  afterwards  married  to  Alex* 
ander  king  of  Scots ;  Eleanor,  married  first  to  William 
Mareschal  the  younger,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  to 
Simon  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicester;  and  Isabella,  mar- 
ried to  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  All  these  children  were 
bom  to  him  by  Isabella  of  Angolesme  his  second  wife. 
His  illegitimate  children  were  numerous;  but  none  of 
them  were  anywise  distinguished, 

^P.  169        f  M.  Parip,  p.  170. 
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It  was  this  ling  who,  in  the  ninth  yett  of  his  vcign, 
first  gave  by  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  the  right  of 
electing  annually  a  mayor  out  of  its  own  body^  an  office 
which  was  till  now  held  for  life.  He  gave  the  city  also 
power  to^  elect  and  remove  its  sheriffs  at  pleasure^  and 
its  common»councilmen  annually.  London-bridge  was 
finished  in  this  reign.  The  former  bridge  was  of  wood. 
Maud  the  empress  was  th«  first  that  built  a  stotte  bridge  ii 
England. 


NOTES 


TO  THE 


FIRST  VOLUME. 


NOTE,  [A]  p.  n. 


THIS  question  has  been  disputed  with  as  great  zeal  and 
tven  acrimony,  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  antiquaries,  as  if 
the  honour  of  their  respective  countries  were  the  most  deeply 
concerned  in  the  decision.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  on 
go  uninteresting  a  subject;  but  shall  propose  our  opinion  in  a  few 
woids.  It  appears  more  than  probable,  from  the  similitude  of 
language  and  manners,  that  Britain  either  was  originally  peo- 
pled, or  was  subdued,  by  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  Gaul, 
and  Ireland  from  Britain  :  The  position  of  the  several  countries  is 
an  additional  reason  that  &vours  this  conclusion.  It  appears  also 
probable,  that  the  migrations  of  that  colony  of  Gauls  or  Celts, 
who  peopled  or  subdued  Ireland  were  originally  made  from  th& 
northwest  parts  of  Britain:  and  this  conjecture  (if  it  do  not 
merit  a  higher  name)  is  founded  both  on  the  Irish^nguage, 
which  is  a  very  different  dialect  from  the  Welsh,  and  from  the 
language  anciently  spoken  in  South  Britain,  and  on  the  vicinity 
of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Argyleshire,  to  that 
Island.  These  events,  as  they  passed  long  before  the  age  of 
history  and  records,  must  be  known  by  reasoning  alone,  which 
in  this  case  seems  to  be  pretty  satisfactory:  Caesar  and  Ta- 
citus, not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  other  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  were  guided  by  like  inferences.  But  besides  these  pri* 
mitive  facts,  which  lie  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  positive  and  undoubted  testimony,  that  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain,  during  the  time  of  the  lower  empire,  wa^ 
much  infested  by  bands  of  robbers  or  pirates,  whom  the  provin- 
cial Britons  called  Scots  or  Scuits ;  a  name  which  was  probably 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  which  these  banditti  themselves 
;did  not  acknowledge  or  assume.  We  may  infer  from  two  passa* 
iges  in  ClaudiaD,  and  from  one  in  Oroaius,  and  another  m  Isidore, 
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that  the  chief  seat  of  these  Scots  was  in  Ireland.  That  some 
part  of  the  Irish  freebooters  migrated  back  to  the  northwest 
parts  of  Britain,  whence  their  ancestors  had  probably  been  de- 
rived in  a  more  remote  age,  is  positively  asserted  by  Bede,  and 
implied  in  Gildas.  I  grant,  that  neither  Bede  nor  Gildas  are  Cae- 
sars or  Tacituses ;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  remain  thre  sole  tes- 
timony on  the  subject,  and  therefore  must  be  relied  on  for  want 
of  better :  Happily,  the  frivolousness  of  the  question  corresponds 
to  the  weakness  of  the  authorities.  Not  to  mention^  that  if  any 
part  of  the  traditional  history  of  a  barbarous  people  can  be  relied 
on,  it  is  the  genealogy  of  nations,  and  even  sometimes  that  of 
families.   It  is  in  vain  to  argue  against  these  facts  from  the  sup- 
posed warlike  disposition  of  the  Highlanders^  and  unwarlike  of 
the  ancient  Irish.  Those  arguments  are  still  much  weaker  than 
the  authorities.  Nations  change  very  quickly  in  these  particu- 
lars. The  Britons  were  unable  to  resist  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
invited  over  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  repelled  those  in- 
vaders. Yet  the  same  Britons  valiantly  resisted  for  150  years, 
not  only  this  victorious  band  of  Saxons,  but  infinite  numbers  more, 
who  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  quarters.   Robert  Bruce  in 
1322,  made  a  peace,  in  which  England,  after  many  defeats,  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his  country : 
Yet  in  no  more  distant  period  than  ten  years  after,  Scotland  was 
totally  subdued  by  a  small  handful  of  English,  led  by  a  few  pri- 
vate noblemmi.  All  history  is  full  of  such  events.  The  Irish 
Scots,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  might  find  time 
and  opportunities  sufficient  to  settle  in  North  Britain,  though  we 
can  neither  assign  the  period  nor  causes  of  that  revolution.  Their 
barbarous  maimer  of  life  rendered  them  much  fitter  than  the 
Romans  for  subduing  these  mountaineers.  And,  in  a  word,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  language  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  High- 
landers and  the  Irish  are  the  same  people,  and  that  the  one  are 
a  colony  from  the  other.   We  have  positive  evidence,  which, 
though  from  neutral  persons,  is  not  perhaps  the  best  that  may 
be  wished  for,  that  the  former,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
sprang  from  the  latter:  We  have  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  lat- 
ter sprang  from  the  former.  I  shall  add,  that  the  name  of  £rse 
or  Irish,  given  by  the  low  country  Scots  to  the  language  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  traditional  opinion 
delivered  from  father  to  son,  that  the  latter  people  came  origi- 
nally from  Ireland. 


NOTE,  [B]  p.  101. 

THERE  is  a  seeming  contradiction  in  ancient  historians 
with  regard  to  sonne  circumstances  in  the  story  of  Edwy  and  El- 
giva.  It  is  agreed,  that  this  prince  had  a  violent  passion  for  his 
!second  or  third  cousin,  Elgiva,  witom  he  married,  though  withisi 
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the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  canons.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  he 
was  dragged  from  a  lady  on  the  day  of  his  coronation^  and  that 
the  lady  was  afterweords  treated  with  the  singular  barbarity  above 
mentioned.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Osborne  and  some 
others  call  her  his  strumpet,  not  his  wife,  as  she  is  said  to  be  by 
Malmesbury.  But  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled :  ForifEdwy 
married  her  contrary  to  the  canons,  t(ie  nionks  would  Ae  sure  to 
deny  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  would  insist  that  she  could  be  nothing 
but  his  strumpet :  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  esteem  his  re-* 
presentation  of  the  matter  as  certain:  at  least,  as  by  farthemoi^ 
probable.  If  £dwy  had  only  kept  a  mistress,  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  are  methods  of  accommodation  with  the  church,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  clergy  from  proceeding  to  such  extre- 
mities against  him :  But  his  marriage,  contrary  to  the  canons, 
was  an  insult  on  their  authority,  and  called  for  their  highest  re- 
sentment. 

NOTE,  [C]  p.  101. 

MANY  of  the  English  historians  make  Edgar's  ships~ 
amount  to  an  extravagant  number,  to  SOOO,  or  3600 :  See  Hoveden, 
p.  426.  Flor.  Wigom.  p.  607.  Abbas  Rieval,  p.  360.  BromptoQ, 
p.  869,  says,  that  Edgar  had  4000  vessels.  How  can  these  acr 
counts  be  reconciled  to  probability,  and  to  the  state  of  the  navy 
in  the  time  of  Alfred?  W.  Thorne  makes  the  whole  number 
amount  only  to  300,  which  Is  more  probable.  The  fleet  of  Ethel- 
red,  Edgar's  son,  must  have  been  short  of  1000  ships;  yet  th^ 
Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  1 37,  says,  it  was  the  greatest  navy  that  ever 
had  been  seen  in  England. 

NOTE,  [D]  p.  121.. 

ALMOST  all  the  ancient  historians  speak  of  tl>i$  massacre 
of  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  universal,  and  as*  if  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  nation  throughout  England  had  been  put  to  death. 
But  the  Danes  were  almost  the  sole  inhabitants  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia,  and  were  very  jQumerous  in 
Mercia.  This  representation,  therefore,  of  the  matter  is  eJiso- 
lutely  impossible.  Great  resistance  must  have  been  made,  ahd 
violent  wars  ensued :  which  was  not  the  case.  This  accoant.giveo 
by  Wallingford,  though  he  stands  jingle,  must  be  admitted  as 
the  only  true  one.  We  are  told  that  the  nanote  Lurdancj  hrd 
JDancy  for  an  idle  lazy  fellow,  who  lives  at  other  people's  expense, 
came  from  the  conduct  of  the  Danes,  who  were  put  to  death. 
But  the  English  princes  had  been  entirely  masters  for  sevend 
generations ;  and  only  supported  a  military  corps  of  that  natioq. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  these  Danes  only  tfint 
were  put  to  death. 

Voi.  I.  Rrr 
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NOTE,  [E]  p.  143. 

THE  ingenious  author  of  the  article  GaDwm,  in  the  Bi<^ 
^raphia  Britannica,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the  memory  <^ 
that  nobleman,  upon  the  supposition,  that  all  the  English  annals 
had  been  falsified  by  the  Norman  historians  after  the  conquest. 
But  that  this  supposition  has  not  much  foundation,  appears  hence, 
that  almost  all  these  historians  have  given  a  very  good  character 
of  his  son  Harold^  whom  it  was  much  more  the  interest  of  the 
iNorman  cause  to  blacken. 


NOTE,  [F]  p.  153. 

THE  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between  Edward,  Ha- 
rold, and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  is  told  so  differently  by  the  an- 
t:ient  writers,  that  there  are  few  important  passages  of  the  Eng- 
lish history  liable  to  so  great  uncertainty.  I  have  followed  the  ac- 
count which  appeared  to  me  the  most  consistent  and  probable. 
It  does  not  seem  likely,  that  Edward  ever  executed  a  will  in  the 
duke's  favour,  much  less  that  he  got  it  ratified  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  as  is  affirmed  by  some.'  The  will  would  have  been 
iknown  to  all,  and  would  have  beeil  produced  by  the  conqueror, 
to  whom  it  gives  a  plausible,  and  really  so  just  a  title ;  but  the 
doubtful  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which  he  seems  always  to 
have  mentioned  it,  proves  that  he  could  only  plead  the  known 
intentions  of  that  monarch  in  his  favour,  which  he  was  dedrous  to 
call  a  will.  There  is  indeed  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  preserved 
by  Dr.  Hickes,  vol.  i.  where  he^  calls  himself  rex  hereditarily^ 
meaning  heir  by  will ;  but  a  prince  possessed  of  so  much  power, 
«nd  attended  with  so  much  success,  may  employ  what  pretence 
Jie  pleases:  It  is  sufficient  to  refute  his  pretences,  to  observe, 
that'there  is  &  great  difference  and  variation  among  historians, 
with  regard  to  a  point  which,  had  it  been  real,  must  have  been 
Agreed  upon  by  all  of  them. 

^  -Again,  somts  historians,  particularly  Malmesbury  and  Matthew 
trf.  Westminster,  affirm  that  Harold  had  no  intentioln  of  going 
ovex:  to  Normandy,  but,  that  taking  the  air  in  a  pleasure-b<>at  on 
the  coaiC,  he  was  driven  over  t)y  stress  of  weather  to  the  territo* 
Vies  of  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu :  But  besides  that  this  story  is  not 
probable  in  itself,  and  is  contradicted  by  most  of  the  ancient  his^ 
torians,  it  is  contradicted  by  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monu- 
;niefit  lately  discovered.  It  is  a  tapestry,  preserved  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Rouen,  and  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of 
Matilda,  wife  lo  the  emperor:  At  least  it  is  of  very  great  anti- 
quity. Harold  is  there  represented  as  taking  his  departure  from 
Edward  in  execution  of  someto^oiinission,  and  mounting  his  ves' 
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seVwith  a  great  train.  The  design  of  redeeming  his  brother  ami 
nephew  who  were  hostages,  is  the  most  likely  cause  that  can  be 
assigned ;  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  Eadmer,  Hoveden« 
Brompton,  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
piece  of  tapestry,  see  Histoire  de  V  Academic  de  Literature, 
torn.  ix.  page  535. 


NOTE,  [G]  p.  172.     . 

IT  appears,  from  the  ancient  translations  of  the  Saxon  an- 
Xials  and  laws,  and  from  king  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  ancient  historians,  that  comes  in  Latin,  alderman 
in  Saxon,  and  earlin  Dano-Saxon,  were  quite  synonymous.  Ther^ 
is  only  a  clause  in  a  law  of  kingAthelstan's  (see  Spelm.  Cone.  p. 
406.)  which  has  stumbled  some  antiquaries,  and  has  made  them 
imagine  that  an  earl  was  superior  to  an  alderman.  The  weregild, 
or  the  price  of  an  earl's  blood,  is  there  fixed  at  15,000  thrimsas, 
equal  to  that  of  an  archbishop;  whereas  that  of  a  bishop  and  al- 
derman is  only  8000  thrimsas.  To  solve  this  difficulty  we  must 
have  recourse  to  Selden's  conjecture  (see  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
chap.  V.  p.  603,  604.)  that  the  term  of  earl  was  in  the  age  of 
Athelstan  just  beginning  to  be  in  use  in  England,  and  stood  at 
that  time  for  the  atheling  or  prince  of  the  blood,  heir  to  the  crown. 
This  he  confirms  by  a  law  of  Canute,  §  55.  where  an  atheling 
and  an  archbishop  are  put  upon  the  same  footing.  In  another  law 
of  the  same  Athelstan  the  weregild  of  the  prince  or  atheling  is 
said  to  be  F5,000  thrimsas.  See  Wilkins,  p.  71.  He  is  thereferc 
the  same  who  is  called  earl  in  the  former  law. 


NOTE,  [H]  p.  315. 

THERE  is  a  paper  or  record  of  the  family  of  Sharne- 
borne,  which  pretends,  that  that  family,  which  was  Saxon,  was  re- 
stored upon  proving  their  innocence,  as  well  as  other  Saxon  fa- 
milies which  were  in  the  same  situation.  Though  this  paper  was, 
able  to  impose  on  such  great  antiquaries  as  Spelman  (see  Gloss. 
in  verbo  Drengea)  and  Dugdale,  (see  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  118.),  it  is» 
proved  by  Dr.  Brady  (see  answ.  to  Petyt,p.  11,  12.)  to  have  been 
a  forgery;  and  is  allowed  as  such  by  Tyrrel,  though  a  pertina- 
cious defender  of  his  party  notions,  (see  his  Hist.  vol.  ii.  introd. 
p.  51.  73.)  Ingulf,  p.  70.  tells  us,  that  very  early,  Hereward, 
though  absent  during  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  turned  out 
of  all  his  estate,  and  could  not  obtain  redress.  William  even 
plundered  the  monasteries.  Flor.  Wigorn.  636.  Chron.  Abb.  St. 
Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  48,  M.  Paris,  p.  5., Sim.  Dun.  p.  200.  Diceto, 
p.  482.  Brompton.  p.  967.  Knyghton,  p,  2344.  Alnr.  Beverl.  pv 
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130.  We  are  told  by  Ingulf,  that  Ivo  de  Taillebois  plundered  the 
monastery  of  Croyland  of  a  great  part  of  its  hndj  and  no  redress 
could  be  obtained. 

« 

NOTE,  [I]  p.  216. 

THE  obliging  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  the  fires 
and  lights  at  certain  hours,  upon  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  called 
the  cour/euy  is  represented  by  Folydore  Virgil,  lib.  9.  as  a  mark 
of  the  servitude  of  the  English.  But  this  was  a  law  of  police, 
which  William  had  previously  established  in  Normandy.  See  du 
Moulin,  Hist,  de  Normandie,  p.  1 60.  The  same  law  hsd  place  in 
Scotland.  LL.  Burgor.  cap.  86. 

NOTE,  [K]  p.  221. 

WHAT  these  laws  were  of  Edward  the  confessor,  which 
the  English,  every  reign  during  a  century  and  a  half,  desire 
so  passionately  to  have  restored,  is  much  disputed  by  antiquaries, 
and  our  ignorance  of  them  seems  one  of  the  greatest  depots  in 
the  ancient  English  history.  The  collection  of  laws  in  Wilkins, 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  plainly  a  posterior 
and  an  ignorant  compilation.  Those  to  be  found  in  Ingulf  are 
genuine ;  but  so  imperfect,  and  contain  so  few  clauses  favourable 
to  the  subject,  that  we  see  no  great  reason  for  their  contending 
for  tliem  so  vehemently.  It  is  probable,  that  the  EngUsh  meant 
the  common  law^  as  it  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Edward ; 
which  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  more  indulgent  to  liberty 
than  the  Norman  mstitutions.  The  most  material  articles  of  it 
were  afterwards  comprehended  in  Magna  Charta. 

NOTE,  [L]  p.  242. 

INGULF,  p,  ro.  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  372.  M.  West.  p.  225. 
Gul.  Neub.  p.  357.  Alured.  Beverl.  p.  124*  De  Gest.  Angl.  p.  333. 
M.  Paris,  p.  4.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  206.  Brompton,  p.  962.  980.  1161. 
Gervase  Tilb.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  Textus  RofTensis  apud  Seld.  Spi- 
cileg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  170,  Gul.  Pict.  p.  206.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  p. 
521.  666.  853.  Epist.  St.  Thoiil.  p.  801.  Gul.  Malmes.  p.  52.  57. 
Knyghton,  2354.  Eadmer,  p.  1 10.  Thom.  Rudbome  in  Ang.  Sa- 
cra, vol.  i.  p.  248.  Monach.  RofF.  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
Girald.  Camb.  in  eadem,  voLp.  413.  Hist.  Elyensis,p.  516.  The 
words  of  this  last  historian,  who  is  very  ancient,  are  remarkable, 
and  worth  transcribing :  Rex  itdque  factua  WilHelmtts^  quid  in 
princities  ufnglorum^  gut  tanta  cladi  sufierease  fioterantj  /ecerit^ 
diccriy  cum  nihil  firoait^  omitto.    Quid  enim  firodesnety  si  ncc  unum 
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in  toto  regno  de  illU  dicerem  firtsHnoy  fiatestate  uH  fiermtsattm^  sed 
omnee  aut  in  gravem  pauftertatis  arumnam  detruaos^  out  cxhttrt- 
datos^  fiatria  puUo9,  aut  effoMs  oculis  vel  ceteris  amfiutatia  mem' 
bria^  ofifirobrium  hondnumfactoa^  aut  certe  miaerrime  affictoa^  vita 
privatoa,  Simili  modo  utiHtate  carere  exiatimo  dicere  quid  in  mi- 
norem  fiofiulum^  non  aolum  ab  eoy  aed  a  auia  actum  ait^  cum  id  dictu 
idamua  difficile^  et  ob  immanem  crudeUtatem  fortaasia  incredibile, 

NOTE,  [M]  p.  290. 

HENRY,  by  the  feudal  customs,  was  entitled  to  levy  ^  tax 
for  the  marrying  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  he  exacted  three 
shillings  a  hyde  on  all  England.  H.  Hunt.  p.  S79.  Some  histo- 
rians (Brady,  p.  270.  and  Tyrrel,  vol.ii.  p.  182.)  heedlessly  make 
this  sum  amount  to  above  800,000  pounds  of  our  present  money: 
But  it  could  not  exceed  135,000.  Five  hydes,  sometimes  less, 
made  a  knight's  fee,  of  which  there  were  about  60,900  in  Eng- 
land, consequently  near  300,000  hydes ;  and  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  a  hyde,  the  sum  would  amount  to  45,000  pounds  or 
135,000  of  our  present  money.  See  Rudborne,  p.  257,  In  the 
Saxon  times,  there  were  only  computed  243,600  hydes  in  Eng- 
land. 


NOTE,  [N]  p.  294. 

THE  legates  a  latere^  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kind  of 
delegates,  who  possessed  the  full  power  of  the  pope  in  all  the 
provinces  committed  to^heir  charge,  and  were  very  busy  in  ex- 
tending as  well  as  exercising  it.  They  nominated  to  all  vacant 
benefices,  assembled  synods,  and  were  anxious  to  maintain  ec- 
clesiastical privileges,  which  never  could  be  fully  protected  with- 
out encroachments  on  the  civil  power.  If  there  were  the  least 
concurrence  or  opposition,  it  was  always  supposed  that  the  civil 
power  was  to  give  way:  Every  deed,  which  had  the  least  pre- 
tence of  holding  of  any  thing  spiritual,  as  marriages,  testaments, 
promissory  oaths,  were  brought  into  the  s(>iritual  court,  and  could 
not  be  canvassed  before  a  civil  magistrate.  These  were  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  church ;  and  where  a  legate  was  sent  im- 
mediately from  Rome,  he  was  sure  to  maintain  the  papal  claims 
•with  the  utmost  rigour:  But  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  king  to 
have  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  legate,  because  the 
connexions  of  that  prelate  with  the  kingdom  tended  to  moderate 
his  measures. 
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NOTE,  [O]  p.  322. 

WILLTA'M  of  Newbridge,  p.  383.  (who  is  copied  by  later 
historians,}  asserts,  that  Geoffrey  had  some  title  to  the  counties 
of  Maine  and  Anjou.  He  pretends  that  count  Geoffrey,  his  fa- 
ther, had  left  him  these  dominions  by  a  secret  will,,  and  had  or- 
dered that  his  body  should  not  be  buried,  till  Henry  should  swear 
to  the  observance  of  it,  which  he,  ignorant  of  the  contents,  was 
induced  to  do.  But  besides  that  this  story  is  not  very  likely  in 
itself,  and  savours  of  monkish  fiction,  it  is  found  in  no  other  an^ 
cient  writer,  and  is  contradicted  by  some  of  them,  particularly 
the  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who  had  better  opportunities  than 
Newbiidge  of  knowing  the  truth.  See  Vita  Gauf.  Due.  Nor- 
man, p.  108. 

NOTE,  [P]  p.  324. 

THE  sum  scarcely  appears  credible ;  as  it  would  amount 
to  much  above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  Gervase  is  indeed 
a  contemporary  author;  but  churchmen  are  often  guilty  of 
strange  mistakes  of  that  nature,  and  are  commonly  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  public  revenues.  This  sum  would  make 
340,000  pounds  of  our  present  money.  The  Norman  Chronicle, 
p.  995.  says,  that  Henry  raised  only  60  Angevin  shillings  cm  each 
knight's  fee  in  his  foreign  dominions :  This  is  only  a  fourth  of 
the  sum  which  Gervase  says  he  levied  on  England :  An  inequality 
nowise  probable.  A  nation  may  by  degrees  be  brought  to  bear 
a  tax  of  15  shilling's  in  the  pound,  but  a  sudden  and  precarious 
tax  can  never  be  imposed  to  that  amount  without  a  very  visible 
necessity,  especially  in  an  age  so  little  accustomed  to  taxes.  In 
the  succeeding  reign  the  rent  of  a  knight's  fee  was  computed  at 
four  pounds  a  year.  There  were  60,000  knights'  fees  in  England. 


NOTE,  [Q]  p.  327. 

FITZ-STEPHENS,  p.  18.  This  conduct  appears  violent 
and  arbitrary ;  but  was  suitable  to  the  strain  of  administration  in 
those  days.  His  father  Geoffrey,  though  represented  as  a  mild 
prince,  set  him  an  example  oi  much  greater  violence.  When 
Geoffrey  was  master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Sees  presumed, 
without  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop ;  upon 
which  he  ordered  all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  cas- 
trated, and  made  all  their  testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter, 
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Fitz-Steph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of  Toulouse,  Henry  laid  a  heavjr  ^ 
and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the  churches  within  his  dominions. 
See  Epfet.  St.  Thorn,  p.  232. 


NOTE,  [R]  p.  339. 

I  FOLLOW  here  the  narrative  of  Fitz-Stephens,  who  was 
secretary  to  Becket ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  suspected  of  par- 
tiality towards  his  patron.  Lord  Lyttleton  chooses  to  follow  the 
authority  of  a  manuscript  letter,  or  rather  manifesto,  of  Folliot, 
bishop  of  London,  which  is  addressed  to  Becket  himself,  at  the 
time  when  the  bishop  appealed  to  the  pope  from  the  excommu- 
nication pronounced  against  him  by  his  primate.  My  reasons, 
why  I  give  the  preference  to  Fitz-Stephens,  are  ( 1  •)  ^^  the  friend- 
ship of  Fitz-Stephens  might  render  him  partial  to  Becket,  even 
after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  the  declared  enmity  of  the  bishop 
must,  during  his  lifetime,  have  rendered  him  more  partial  on 
the  other  side.  (2.)  The  bishop  was  moved  by  interest,  as  well 
as  enmity,  to  calumniate  Becket.  He  had  himself  to  defend 
against  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  dreadful  to  all,  espe- 
cially to  a  prelate :  And  no  more  effectual  means  than  to  throw 
all  the  blame  on  his  adversary.  (3.)  He  has  actually  been  guilty 
of  palpable  calumnies  in  that  letter.  Among  these,  I  reckon  the 
following :  He  affirms,  that,  when  Becket  subscribed  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  he  said  plainly  to  all  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, It  ia  my  master* a  fileaaure  that  I  should  forswear  myself, 
and  at  firtatnt  I  submit  to  it^  and  do  resolve  to  incur  a  fierjury^  and 
repent  afternjoarda  as  I  may.  However  barbarous  the  times,  and 
however  negligent  zealous  churchmen  >vere  then  of  morality, 
these  are  not  words  which  a  primate  of  great  sense,  and  of  much 
seeming  sanctity,  would  employ  in  an  assembly  of  his  suffragans ; 
He  might  act  upon  these  principles,  but  never  surely  would  pub- 
licly avow  them. .  Folliot  also  says,  that  all  the  bishops  were  re- 
solved obstinately  to  oppose  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  but 
the  primate  himself  betrayed  them  from  timidity,  and  led  the 
way  to  their  subscribing.  This  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  historians,  and  directly  contrary  to  Beckett's  character,  who 
surely  was  not  destitute  either  of  courage  or  of  zeal  for  ecclesi- 
astical immunities.  (4.)  The  violence  and  injustice  of  Henry, 
ascribed  to  him  by  Fitz-Stephens,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  prosecution.  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  than,  after 
two  years'  silence,  to  make  a  sudden  and  unprepared  demand 
upon  Becket  to  the  amount  of  44,000  marks  (equal  to  the  sum 
of  near  a  million  in  our  time,)  and  not  allow  him  the  least  in- 
terval to  bring  in  his  accounts.  If  the  king  was  so  palpably'  op- 
pressive in  one  article,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  equally  so  in 
the  rest.  (5.)  Though  Folliot's  letter,  or  rather  manifesto,  be 
addressed  to  Becket  himself,  it  does  not  acquire  more  authority 
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on  that  account.  We  know  not  what  answer  was  made  by  Becket: 
The  collection  of  letters  cannot  be  supposed  quite  complete.  But 
that  the  collection  was  not  made  by  one  (whoever  he  were)  very 
partial  to  that  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  tl)|m,  where 
there  are  many  passages  very  little  favourable  to  him :  Insomuch 
that  the  editor  of  them  at  Brussels,  a  Jesuit,  thought  proper  to 
publish  them  with  great  omissions,  particularly  of  this  letter  of 
Folliot's.  Perhaps  Becket  made  no  answer  at  all,  as  not  deigning 
to  write  to  an  excommunicated  person,  whose  very  commerce 
would  contaminate  him ;  and  the  bishop,  trusting  to  this  arro- 
gance of  his  primate,  might  calumniate  him  the  more  freely.  (6.) 
Though  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Becket  by  the  great  council, 
implies  that  he  had  refused  to  make  any  answer  to  the  king's 
court,  this  does  not  fonify  the  narrative  of  Folliot:  For  if  his  ex- 
cuse was  rejected  as  false  and  frivolous,  it  would  be  treated  as  no 
answer.  Becket  submitted  so  far  to  the  sentence  of  confiscati<m 
of  goods  and  chattels,  that  he  gave  surety,  which  is  a  proof  that 
he  meant  not  at  that  time  to  question  the  authority  of  the  king's 
coui*fs.  (7.)  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  both  the  author  of 
Historia  Quadrapartita,  and  Gervase,  contemporary  writer^  agree 
with  'Fitz-Stephens :  and  the  latter  is  not  usually  very  partial  to 
Becket.  All  the  ancient  historians  give  the  same,  account. 


'      NOTE,  [S]  p.  433. 

MADOX,  in  his  Baronia  Anglica,  cap.  14.  tells  us,  that  in 
the  30th  of  Henry  II.  thirty-three  cows  and  two  bulls  cost  bat 
eight  pounds  seven  shillings,  money  of  that  age ;  500  sheep, 
twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  about  ten-peiM^e  three  far- 
things per  sheep ;  sixty-six  oxen,  eighteen  pounds  three  shillings ; 
fifteen  breeding  mares,  two  pounds  two  shillings  and  six-pence ; 
and  twenty-two  hogs,  one  pound  two  shillings.  Commodities 
seem  then  to  have  been  about  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  present; 
all  except  the  sheep,  probably  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
fleece.  The  same  author,  in  this  Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  17. 
says,  That  in  the  10th  year  of  Richard  I.  mention  is  made  often 
per  cent,  paid  for  money:  But  the  Jews  frequently  exacted  much 
higher  interest. 
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